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Chronicle of Events 

JULY 1931 

2nd. Judgment in Chinin' Fare si Satyagraha Case A verdict of not guilty on all 
iho charges against all the 47 accused on all counts was returned by the common 
jury which was trying the men under various sections of the Criminal Procedure 
('ode and Indian renal (/'ode in what was popularly known as the Chirner 
Forest Satyagraha Case in the court of Sessions Judge of Thana. The Judge 
disagreed with the verdict of the jurors and passed orders to-day acquitting eigh¬ 
teen out of the fortyseven men, and sentenced live to three years, one to 
eighteen months and three to six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment each. Sixteen 
were sentenced to pay lines ranging between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 each. The 
eases of the remaining four was referred to the Bombay High Court.—The pro¬ 
secution arose out of a shooting tragedy in which Mr. Joshi, the “mamlatdar” of 
Panvel, was accidentally shot dead at Ohiruer on October 26, 1930, when forest 
satyagraha was practised there. After the tragedy an official enquiry was insti¬ 
tuted following which several men were prosecuted on charges of rioting and 
murder. The trial was a long drawn one, in the course of which over 120 wit¬ 
nesses were examined for the prosecution. The trial itself lasted over three months 
in the .Sessions Court. 

3rd. Mgmntsingh Train Robbery :—A daring Railway robbery was committed on 
the Assam Bengal Railway near Gouripur (Myrnensingh) jauction. It appeared 
on enquiry that Government money amounting to Rs. 1,196 was being carried 
by the Civil Court peons for paying the staff of Civil Court offices at Jswarganj. 
When the train steamed of!' from Gouripur three persons of whom two were 
armed with revolvers and one with dagger got into the moving train and deman¬ 
ded the money on the point of revolvers. Money was handed over to thedacoits 
who got down and escaped. Before their departure they warned the passengers 
not to make any fuss about the matter. 

4th. Trade Union Congress Breaks op in Confusion . —The AU-Iudia Trade Union 
Congress, which met in Calcutta, adjourned indefinitely on the next day afternoon 
following uproarious conduct by tho Bombay Communist group, who opened the 
proceedings on the first day with shouts of ‘Down with Gandhi’, ‘Down w 7 ith the 
Congress leaders’, ‘Down with the Round Table Conference’, and ‘Down with the 
Delhi Truce-wallahs.’ On the 5th. the meeting ot the executive witness¬ 
ed .a souffle between the extremists and the moderates, followed later 
by the former forcing an entrance to the executive meeting for moving a censure 
motion against the president, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, which was lost by 26 
votes to 24. The object of the communists was to secure full execu¬ 
tive control of the Congress. Mr. Bose promptly adjourned the session, which 
had received messages of sympathy from Lord Patterson, Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
Lord Buxton, Mr. Maxton and Mr. Saklatwala. 

•7th. Dinesh Quota Executed :—Dinesh Gupta sentenced to death in connection with 
the murder of Col. Simpson, Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, was hanged in 
the Alipur Central Jail. His body was cremated in the jail grounds according to 
Hindu rites. 

13th. Police Firing in Srinagar Nine Mahomedans were killed, and scores of others 
were wounded, several of them being of a serious tnature, in consequence of an 
attempt, by Mahomedan sympathisers to storm the jail where one of their number, 
hailing from Peshawar, charged with delivering an alleged inflammatory speech 
against. Hindus, was to have been tried by the District Magistrate. There was panic iu 
the city. Armed with sticks, stones, clubs and other weapons, the mob overpowered 
the prison guard, whereupon, the police reserves were summoned. As the 
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Mahomedans continued to attack the jail, the police wore ordered to open (ire. 
Within an incredibly flhort. time, nine demonstrators fell dead from buckshot 
wounds, while scores of others were wounded.—The trouble was said to have had 
its origin in Jammu a month ago when a Hindu sergeant of police, it was alleged, 
profaned the Koran belonging to a Muslim policeman by throwing it on the 
floor because the policeman tailed to appear for inspection. Both were tried with 
the result that the Muslim policeman was dismissed and the Hindu sergeant was 
retired. This was said to have caused a tumult in Mahometan circles who asserted 
that the Hindu sergeant had not been adeqaatly punished. An ugly feature of 
the disturbance was that the Mahomedens cut the telephone line from the jail to 
the palace and the police headquarters so as to prevent news of the assault reaching 
the Government authorities. This the police said was evidence that the assailants 
had plotted their raid on the prison with great care and several days in advance. 

16th. Mob rising at Pudukottah :—Fudukottah, a small State near Triehinopoly, 
wa9 under mob rule following a hartal ns n protest against the enhanced property 
tax. Dissatisfied at the reply of the President of the Council of Administration 
to prayers to cancel the tax forthwith, a mob collected near the President s 
bungalow and indulged in violent demonstrations. The Police opened fire, killing 
one and injuring several others, which only further infuriated the mob who over¬ 
powered the police and the military, looted* the bungalow of the President and one 
nr two Police Officers, set tire to court records and Bar Library, attacked and 
broke open the jail injuring the jailor and set, the prisoners at liberty. Due 
to the intervention of the ex-Dewnn, the mob was pacified by revocation of the 
new tax. The President of the Conned, the Dewan and prominent officials were 
escorted to places of safety wherefrom they went to Triehinopoly. The Additional 
Chief Magistrate, promulgated an order under Section 144 prohibiting the asesmbJy 
of five or more persons in any public street or thoroughfare. This wns 
made known to the public by beat of tom tom throughout the town. The Durbar 
issued a communique wherein they notified two commission* of enquiry and 
also stated that the repeal ot the tax which was obtained under duress will be 
reconsidered. Meanwhile trouble continued in various other parts of Hie 
state, and in the city itself business was resumed only partially and most of the 
shops remained closed. 

21 st. At. N, Roy arrested at Bombay M. X. Roy who recently returned to India 
from Germany was arrested in Bombay. On receipt of information that Boy was 
residing in a house at Byciilla, a strong force of police under the Com¬ 
missioner of Police, raided the house at 5 in the morning and placed Boy under 
arrest under section 121-A, I. P. C. (waging Avar against the King). A. A. Sheikh, 
Bombay secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress, ana M. R, Shete, 
secretary of thio Bombay Medical Practitioners Union, wen* arrested for 
harbouring Roy. 

22nd. A ttempt on Bombay (iavrrnor :—An attempt, wns made on the life of Sir 
Ernest Hotson, acting Governor of Bombay, at Poona. .lust aw His 
Excellency was entering the reading room of the library 8t. Fergussou College, a 
student named Vasudev Balwant Cogate tired two revolver shots at him. The 
first round hit his coat just above the heart but, was stopped by the metal stud 
of the pocket, book. The second round went wide and could not be traced. 
His Excellency overpowered the student who was taken into custody. Another 
revolver fully loaded with live rounds was found with the student in* addition to 
the one he used. His Exellenoy >vas quite unhurt. After the arrest of the 
assailant Sir Ernest Hotson went round the college as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened and fulfilled his programme and returned to the Government House. 

Mahat. mail's Condemnation of the Outrage, Jn the. course of an article in the 
‘•Navajivan*’ strongly condemning the attempt on the Bombay Governor at, Poona, 
Mahatmaji wrote**‘Sueh deeds redounded not to the glory of India blit to her 
ill-fame. By such deeds, India’s fitness for Swaraj was ‘not increased. Swaraj 
for such a great and ancient country could not be won by treacherous murdera. 
Swaraj did not mean the mere leaving of India by Englishmen. It meant power 
to administer the affairs of the country by and for the people. This power could 
not be obtained merely by Englishmen leaving India or by their destruction. 
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That power could l>e obtained by serving the countless dumb peasants. Suppose 
a few thousands or more murderers succeeded in murdering all Englishman, 
would they be able to conduct the administration of India ? They would murder 
in their murderous intoxication thnse whom they did not like.” 

23rd. Punjab Mail oulraye : Military officer stabbed :—There was an attempt to 
murder two military officers who were travelling by the Punjab Mail to Pooua 
and occupied a first class compartment. They received serious stab injuries and 
their dog was killed. The assailants escaped. One of the officers was sleeping 
on a lower berth and the other on a upper bunk. The assailants jumped oft' 

the running train in full speed in t.ho Mandvva Chandni jungle. One of the 
injured officers died subsequently while the other recovered. 

27th. Alipore Judge shot dead Mr. It. U. Garlic. district and sessions judge, 24 
Paiganas, was shot dead in his court room by a Bengali at about 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The assailant was shot dead by the police immediately following 
the incident. 

Punjab Stales People's Conference A string of eighteen resolutions were passed 
in camera by the Subjects Committee of the Punjab States’ People’s 
Conference after the Conference had been declared unlawful and dispersed. 
One resolution emphatically repudiated the scheme of Federation adumbrated 
at tin* lluiml Table Conference on the ground that the wishes of the 
Slates' Subjects were not consulted either by the Princes or by the 
British (iovernmeut, that it involves division of paramountcy which besides being 
highly inconsistent with the true spirit and principles of Federation was bound to 
work as a handicap on the progress of the country and that it shut out the 
primary right of intervention in eases of misrule. The Subjects Committee also 
resolved de winding not less than 50 per cent remission of land revenue in the 
States, strongly protesting against the action of the local authorities in arresting 
Sardul Singh and prohibiting the holding of the Conference under Section J4-1 
and recording a protest against the repressive policy of ‘ persecutions and prose¬ 
cutions" in the several Punjab States inducting Patiala. Jind, Malcrkotla and 
Xahan. 

30th Gfi/tdhi/i Cundnnns the Bfnn/at Siuyli Cull : -M. Gandhi, in an arlicle in 
“Young India" congratulated His Excellency Sir E. Hotson on his providential 
escape and warned believers in violence to take a lesson from “this nappy tra¬ 
gedy" happy because none has suffered but the assailant. Continuing M. Gan¬ 
dhi wrote : “Bhagat Singh worship has done and is doing incalculable harm to 
the country. Bhagat Singh's character, about which I had heard so much from 
reliable sources, carried me away and identified me with the cautious and 
balanced resolution passed at Karachi. I regret to observe that, the caution has 
been thrown to the winds, the deed itself being worshipped as if it is worthy of 
emulation. The result is goondaism and degradation wherever this mad worship 
is being performed." Mahatma Gandhi wrote that it was the peremptory duty of 
the All India Congress Committee to condemn at the forthcoming meeting the 
treacherous outrage and reiterate its policy of non-violence in unequivocal terms. 
Mahatmaji asked the Government not to take any repressive measure to check 
these crimes. The Government should deal with the cause of the disease. “Any 
Government action in excess of the demands for the common law will simply 
intensify the madness and make (he task of believers in non-violence more 
difficult than it already is". 

Vie Liberal federation The 13th annual session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India opened at Bombay at the Cowaejce Jehangir Hall with Mr. 
C. Y. Ohintamani, in the chair, in the presence of over 400 delegates, and a 
Urge number of distinguished visitors. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, Sir Purshothamdiis Thakurdas, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. G. A. Natesun, Mr. K. Natarajan, Pundit Hirdaynath Kunzru, Mr. B. S. 
Karaat, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Dewan Bahadur Godbole and some members of the 
Young Men’s European Association were present. 
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AUGUST 1931 

3rd. Death of Naypur Congress Leader Death occurred after a fortnight s illnesB 
of Mr. Nilakantharao IMhoji (“Dada Baheb"). a prominent member of the 
Nagpur Bar and a staunch Congressman. Among those who participated in the 
funeral procession wore the Hon’blc .Sir M. B. Dadabhoy. Mr. M. V. Abhyankar 
and Dr. B. 8. Moonje. 

Assault on Bombay Nationalist Muslims Wild orgy of hooliganism was 
witnessed at Jinnah Hall, Bombay when a number of Muslim hooligans 
made dastardly attempts on the lives of prominent Nationalist Muslim 
leaders and Congressmen. Mr. S. A. Brelvi was providentially saved from being 
stabbed in the back as he was getting out of the hall. Other leaders fared 
equally badly. Mr. M. C. Chagla, Mr. Abiclalli JafTerbhai. and Mr. Ganpati Shankar 
along with prominent Muslim Congressmen were the specinl target of the 
hooligans’ wrath. The day’s casualties included 15 injured persons eight of whom 
were detained in Congress* Hospital. 

8 th. Hi min Maha Sabha Conference The 13th session of the All-Jndia Hindu 
Maha Sabha commenced its session at A kola in the presence of a large gathering 
of delegates and visitors under the presidency of Mr. C. Vijinraghavaehariar. 

Jamiat-ul- Ulema Conference The opening session of the Jamiat-ul-Vlema 
Conference was held in the Mayo JJall, Allahabad under the presidency of 
Maulana Hasrat Mobani. 

Xetr Congress Flay Hoisted tn Bombay :— In torrential rains a large gathering 
assembled in the Congress House in Bombay, when Mr. Vallabhbhni Patel in the 
presence of the members of the Working Committee and other prominent 
Congress leaders, hoisted the newly-designed Congress ting. Mr. Vallabhbhai 
addressing the gathering said that they had to change the old flag because of the 
communal colour given to the present flag, which was not much different from 
ihe old. He exhorted everybody to guard the honour ot the new flag as 
zealously as they guarded the honour ot the old one. 

V. P. Moslem Conference The U. P. Moslem Conference was held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Maulana Bhaukat Ali, who in the comae of his address, said 
that they did not want the Nehru Report. Their Moslem Congress friends will before 
long realise that they had been “cruelly deceived” and had been made a catspaw 
by Mr. Gandhi and * their Congress co-workers. There was not the least doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of Mussulmans stood by Ihe demands of the All- 
India Moslem Conference formulated at Delhi. 

19th. Gandhiji Exposes Official Sabotage Tactics :—Mahatma Gandhi released for 
publication the Congress Charge-Sheet against officialdom lin various Provinces, 
ft was an exposure of the sabotage tactics of the bureaucracy to undermine the 
whole basis of the Gandbi-Irwin Settlement. The document threw lurid light 
on the bureaucratic mentality in regard to the implementing of the terms of the 
Settlement. No Province was exempt from the charges of either coercion, persecu¬ 
tion, terrorism or harassment in some form or other. 

21st. Attempt On Dacca Commissioner : Assailant Lscapcs After Chase Mr. 
Alexander Cassells, Commissioner. Dacca Division, was shot in his thigh by 
a young man at Tangail. Mr. Cassells, who was on official duty, was going 
on foot to inspect the Central Co-operative Bank accompanied by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate and the Chairman of the Municipality ; suddenly a 
young man jumped forward and fired point blank at the Commissioner. The aim 
was untrue but the bullet hit Mr. Cassells in his thigh, causing a flesh wound. 
The assailant then turned and fled. He was. however, chased by the Magistrate 
but managed to escape in the uproar. 

22nd. Senseless Calumny Against Students Must Stop : Some Plain Talks From 
Dr . Urquhart : All-Calcutta Students' Conference “I do protest most 
earnestly on behalf of the student community against wholesale condemnation of 
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tJio class to which you belong. No class should be condemned because of the 
evil deeds of Home of its members. If this were allowed, what class in an y 
society would stand clear of all reproach ? It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at the present day were nothing but factories fcw the 
production of potential assassins"—these remarks were made by Dr. W. K 
Urquhart, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Principal of the 
Hcottish Churches College in inaugurating the All Calcutta Students' Conference 
which met in a tastefully-decorated pandal in Calcutta to-day.—In his address 
Acharya Kripalani, the President of the Conference, said “The problem before 
you is stupendous. It is not merely a political problem. It. embraces the 

whole of life in all its various departments.’*.....“Political activity was 

intimately connected with morality, with social reform, with economics and with 
welfare woik in general." 

23rd. Official Counter-Charge against Congress :—The Government of India 
issued a statement in defence of the conduct of the Provincial Governments. 
The Simla statement was not a counter charge-sheet as was generally speculated in 
political circles. On the contrary it was in effect a feeble defence of tile policy of 
persecution and terrorism complained of by Mahntma Gandhi. Pure Fiction" 
“without foundation" “untrue" were the terms freely used in reply to some of 
the charges levelled against officialdom in various provinces. Wherever, however, 
the Congress charge smeet could not be repudiated specious attempts were made to 
explain it away. The following quotation is an llluatt alien of this attempt 
“The police were not used directly for the collection of land revenue ; but they 
were taken only to a few villages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit 
for the purpose ot collecting land revenue without the support of the police." 
In a number of cases the Government replies characterised the Congress charge as 
vague and, therefore, beyond investigation, while in others the argument was 
advanced thi.t they did not come under the terms of the Settlement. In short 
in the latter cases the Government position was : ‘what is not explicit is not 
implicit." 

28th. Agreement between Gandhiji and Government of India :- The Government of 
India published to-day the terms of the settlement with Gandhiji. It was 
emphasised that the Delhi Pact remained operative, and that the Congress would 
be represented at the Round 'Tabic Conference by Mr. Gandhi. The Government 
of India, in full agreement with the Bombay Government, ordered an 
enquiry into the allegations that Khatednrs in eleven villages of Bardoli Taluka 
were compelled by coercion to pay revenue in excess of what would have been 
demanded it the standard adopted in of her villages were given effect to, Mr. R. 
G. Gordon. Collector of Nasik. would hold the enquiry. The Government 
were not prepared for an enquiry in any other area. Any complaints of a general 
nature might, be dealt with in accordance with the ordinary administrative pro¬ 
cedure and an enquiry might be held if the Local Government agrees. 

29th. Gandhiji Sails for London : —Scents of enthusiasm unprecedented in the 
history of the city of Bombay were witnessed to-day when S. S, “Eajputana" 
sailed for England with Mahatma Gandhi aboard. The city wore a 

holiday appearance, particularly in Indian quarters where shops remained closed 
while Congressmen in their thousands wended their way first, to the Esplanade 
Maidan where Gandhiji addressed a meeting and thence to the Ballard Pier to give 
their leader a hearty send-off. Mahatma Gandhi was being accompanied to England 
by his son, Dcvadas Gandhi, two secretaries and Miss Slade (Miraben). Other 
delegates to the Round Table Conference, sailing by the same boat, were Sir 
Prabhashaukar Pattani, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Raja of Korea 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Gandhiji'$ Parting Message:— Mahatmaji, in the course of a message to the Press 
just before his departure, said “Though I see nothing on the horizon to 
warrant hope, being a born optimist, I am hoping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way clear lor me to go to London. There¬ 
fore I expect He will use me as His instrument for the service of humanity. 
For me service of India is identical with the service of humanity. Though 
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Congress may be repudiated by sections of the people of India, it aims at re¬ 
presenting the whole of India and, therefore, to deserve the trust that had been 
reposed in me and imposed upon me, I shall endeavour to represent every interest 
that does not conflict with the interests of the dumb millions for whom the 
Congress predominantly exists.'' 

30th. Police Inspector shot dead in ChitUujonij Khan Bahadur Ashanullah, 
Police Inspector, Chittagong, was shot, dead in the evening by an assailant said to 
be a Hindu youth of about 16 at Xizamatpallan grounds. The deceased went to 
witness the football final, in which he was interested. After the play was over, 
when the Khan Bahadur and others were rejoicing over winning the Railway Cup. 
the assailant suddenly went close, and whipping out a revolver, aimed several 
shots at him, one piercing (he heart. A Sub-Inspector, standing near by immedia¬ 
tely cap!ur^ the assailant, receiving wounds during the struggle.—Khan Baba 
dur v\shamillah supervised the investigation into the Armoury Raid Cnee and 
the enquiries anent. the absconders. 

3l»l. Ren/n of Terror at Chittayowj : Reprisals for Ashannlia Murder : — A 
reign of terror was experienced at Chittagong when a maddened mob stormed 
(he business area. All classes of shops were looted, safes were broken 
open and the contents distributed. Many buildings wens set ablaze and 
houses were stoned. The damage was estimated at a crore of rupees. The total 
number of casualties could not be ascertained but the senior Deputy Magistrate 
had Ilia head fractured and several were detained in Hospital. Many shop-* 
were completely gutted. The attacks were confined to the Hindu business area, 
namely, Ander Killa, Terri Bazar, Buxir Hat and Chaktai. Cloth shop-keepers, 
jewellers, goldsmiths and general merchants, all suffered, the streets being littered 
with looted articles. The situatiou was brought under control at five in the 
afternoon, after which the curfew order was brought into force indefinitely. 


SEPTEMBER 1931 


7th* Th* R. T. C. : Federal &*ru> tare Committer Medina The Round 'fable Con¬ 
ference entered on its second and more important phase, with the meeting of the 
.Federal Structure Committee. The Committee met at St. James’ Palace under 
the presidency of Lord Sankey. The meeting, however, was not very encouraging. 
The Premier and Lord Sankey, while not affirming the late Government's policy 
expressed sympathy and goodwill. But Sir Samuel Hoare reiterated the unalter¬ 
ed Conservative position. Important menoranda supplied to the members to faci¬ 
litate discussion contained an interesting tabular statement comparing the recom¬ 
mendations of the Round Table Conference with the Simon Report, the Indian 
Central and Provincial Governments’ despatches, and the Nehru report. 

Mr, K. C, Hup 1'asses Atrap Mr. K. C. Roy, who fainted in the Legislative 
Assembly, passed away at 4-30 p. m. at the Ripon Hospital from a stroke of 
paralysis. He was the founder of the Associated Press of India, and one of the 
oldest journalists in India. The funeral took place on the next day, and a large 
number of officials and non-officials attended. 

11th. Tamil Nad Nanjatean Conference The Tamil Nad Xaujawan Conference was 
held at Erode under the presidency of Mr. Kirandas, in the absence of Mr. 
Subashchandra Bose.—Mr. J. S. Kannapnar hoisted the Naujawan flag in front of 
the conference pandal and, in doing so, he said that the Naujawan Sabha stood 
for the attainment of full Swaraj, removal of untouchability and abolition of 
superstitious customs.-— Srimathi G. Durga Bai, in her opening address, said that 
the youth must usher in the new era when the age-long domination of caste and 
class must vanish. Then she dealt with the disabilities of women in India and 
urged the necessity of the economic emancipation of women.—Mr. Kirandas said 
that the youths of a country were the torch-bearers of its destiny and it needed 
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great, sacrifice on the part of India’s youth to attain the goal of complete 
independence. 

12 th. Tamil Nad Women's Conference The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 
commenced its session at Erode. Sriraathi Padraavathi Asher, in welcoming the 
delegates, appealed to women to come forward and join the army of national 
worCers ana strengthen the hands of Gandhiji by pushing on the constructive 
work of the Congress.—Srimathi Sarala Devi of Ulkal then delivered her presi¬ 
dential address, in which she pleaded for the removal of social evils which had 
crept into the society in India. 

Gandhiji'a Arrival in London No untoward circumstances except bad weather 
attended Gandhi ji’s arrival in London. Crowds thronged the streets both in 
Folkestone and in London. There were rumours of an intended rag by students 
bur, a strong police force guarded the approaches to the Friends’ House, Euston 
where an over/lowing reception was held at 5 o’clock attended by a thousand 
people. The enthusiastic audience represented the Churches, political parties, 
missionary societies, Arts, Literature, Trades Unions, the Women’s Movement, 
temperance organisations and many other branches of public life. Mr. Laurence 
Jlousinau presided and, after a brief silence, extended a cordial welcome on 
behalf of all English friends to the Mahatma, assuring him that there was in this 
country a growing body of resolute goodwill towards India which would not be 
altered or diminished even if the Conference failed. 

13th. Gandhiji's Broadens/ to A mrrica Broadcasting for half an hour to 
America from Kingsley Hall, Gandhiji said that hitherto nations had fought 
like brutes. But Indians felt that the law governing brute creation was not the 
law that should guide the human race. He would personally wait, if necessary, 
for ages rather than seek to attain freedom of India by bloody means. The 
world was sick to death of blood-spilling and he flattered himself with the belief 
that perhaps it would be the privilege of India to show the world the way out. 
Gandhiji invited all the great nations of the earth heartily to co-operate with 
India in their mighty struggle. He emphasised that in the struggle for eelf- 
purifioation Indians had assigned the foremost place to the removal of the curse 
of drink. He regretted that in the fight against drink and drugs they 
had not received tho co-operation of the rulers. He appealed to the conscience 
of the world on behalf of the semi-starveil millions of India. 

Mysore People's Party Conference .-—The lirst Mysore People’s Party Conference 
was held at Chennapatrui under the presidency of Mr. I). S. Mallappa. The 
President, in tho course of his speech, condemned the policy of the Mysore 
Government, in regard to the National Flag and prohibition of peaceful picketing. 
The sneaker pointed out the need for responsible government.—The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions, chief among them being the demand for respon¬ 
sible government in the State, condemning the attitude of the Government 
towards picketing, support to the Tagadur Khadi centre, and a strong appeal to 
the Government, to effect a cut in the salaries. 


14th. Viceroy s Address to the Legislature .'—“The Federal Structure Committee in 
London has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all 
in India, and I appeal, with all the emphasis at my command, to those who have 
the interests of this great country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquillity’, observed His Excellency Lord Willingdon in addressing 
a joint session of both Houses of the Central Legislature in the Assembly 
Chamber. Referring to the financial situation, H. E. the Viceroy said: “This 
is the time for those who are serving India or who owe to her their political 
and economic allegiance, to put the pubic interest above all thoughts of private, 
gain or political advantage. This is the appeal I wish to broadcast to the country. 
Turning to inter-imperial relations. His Excellency said that widespread satis¬ 
faction would be felt at. the fact that on the question of the Closer Union of 
East Africa, the views which the Government of India fin llv authorised the 
Right Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivas Sastri to express on their behalf before the joint 
Committee of Parliament were in complete accord with those of non-official Indiau 
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opinion both here and in East Africa. The Government ot India now awaited the 

report of the Committee with great interest. 

15th. The R.T.C, ; Gandhiji Stairs Congress Demand :—Mahatma Gandhi spoke in 
the Federal Structure Committee for the first time to day, the second day of the 
general discussion. His speech, couched in the most moving and well chosen words, 
created a profound impression. Gandhiji was sifting on the left of Lord San key 
andjepoke seated in slow sentence. The speech was not prepared hut he periodically 
referred ‘to the notes. He said «iiat he did not wish at any stage to 
embarrass the Government or his colleagues at the Conference and if at any time 
he considered that he was unable to be of useful service to the Conference he 
would not hesitate to withdraw. Gandhiji then sketched the aims of the 
Indian National Congress on which all classes and religions were represented. 
From the very beginning the Congress had taken up tin* cause ol the so-called 
‘untouchables’. He then read the mandate of the Karachi Congress and 
declared that the goal of absolute independence stated in it remained intact. He 
would revise the view if they could convince him that the claim was inimical to 
the interests of the dumb millions. He had carefully read the premier's statement 
on British policy and had found it fall tar short of the Congress chums 
Congress was not intent upon complete (independence in order to parade befoie 
the universe that they had severed all connections with the British people. The 
mandate contemplated partnership as between two absolute peoples. While he no 
longer called himself a British subject and would lather be called a rebel, h»* 
still aspired to be a citizen not in the Empire but in the commonwealth or 
partnership. Gandhiji said that he did not minimise Britain's ability to hold 
India in subjection under sword. He reflected, as he was nearing England that 
he should, if possible, convince the British ministers that India was a valuable 
partner to be held by the silken cord of love, Gandhiji then dwelt on the united 
force and possibility of Britain and India. He was positive that the Brirish 
people did not want to settle upon India a single burden 

she should not legitimately boar. On the other hand. Gandhiji 

emphasised that the Congress would never think of repudiating n single claim or 
burden it should justly discharge.—After Bandit Mndan Mohan Mnlaviya. 
who also spoke for the first time, had endorsed Mahatmaji’s remarks, Sir 

Samuel Hoare welcomed the expression of views even when controversal but 
thought that it would be advisable not to reply to at present but start to work 
out details of an All-Indian Federation within the British Empire. \>liioli 
constituted their terms of reference. 

16tb. (iandhij(‘s Address to Labour Afrtnbrrs Practically all Labour rank and 

tile were present in the Committee room of the House ol Commons to hear 
Gandhiji. He explained his aims and reiterated that he wanted Indepen¬ 

dence for the sake of the dumb and semi-starved millions. Then, for twenty 
minutes, he was busy answering questions bearing ulmost entirely on the industrial 
situation and the boycott of Lancashire cloth. In the course of the replies Mr. 
Gandhi said he was not concerned whether Indian industrialists were mote 
heartless than British, He was pleading the case of the villagers from whom the 
present system drained the last drop of blood. The movement for the exclusion 
of foreign cloth was conceived wholly for their interests. Asked what India 
would do if other countries refused to buy her jute and tea, Gandhiji said 

she did not wish to force her goods on an unwilling world and must take up 

other industries. 

Ihjli Shooting Incident -Determined attacks were made, it was stated in an 
official communique, ou four sentries by bands of detenus at the Hijli Detention 
Camp, Midnapore. One Bentry had the bayonet pulled off his musket, by his 
assailants, ana another sentry was with difficulty saved by the timely approach 
of the patrol. The position of tho sentries was undoubtedly grave and fire was 
opened to extricate them and restore control of the camp. Two detenus were 
killed, and 20 injured, four seriously. Three police officers were also injured. 
The names of the two detenuB killed were:—Mr. Ban tosh Kumar Mitra, an 
acquitted accused in the Alipore “Conspiracy” case in which many were implicat¬ 
ed, and Mr. Tarapada I)utta of Barisal. The bodies of the two detenus were 
brought to Calcutta, accompanied by Messrs. J. M. Ben Gupta and Bubaeh 
Chandra Bose. A large crowd followed the bodies to the burning ghat. 
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17th. Tfie R. T. C.\ Gandhifi Demands Govt. Proposals : — Gandhiji, in hi* speech 
ut the* Federal Structure Sub-Coin mil tee, coin plumed about, the unrepresentative 
nature of the Committee, and appealed to Government to expedite the business 
by tabling their “proposals. While payin'' a tribute to the Princes in having 
agreed to tome into the federation be hoped that the Princes would huve the 
interests of their subjects at heart, lie expressed bis willingness to leave the 
question of representation of the States to the Princes themselves. He urged 
adoption of the scheme evolved by the Congress for election, if adult suffrage 
was adopted. He thought that one Chamber was sufficient. He was opposed to 
representation of special interests and with regard to Europeans he said that 
they must rely on the goodwill of the people. He strongly opposed nominations 
and added that if the constituencies failed to elect representatives of certain classes, 
they should be selected or nominated by legislature. 

20th. Tnnporunj Suspension <>f Gold Standard in Britain :—‘As from midnight of 
2(>th September (treat Britain will be off the Cold Standard’--This was the 
purport of an ollieia! communique issued from Downing Street, which stated that 
His Majesty's Covcrnmciit had decided, after consultation with the Rank ot 
England, that it hud become necessary for the time being to suspend the opera¬ 
tion of sub-section 2 of section f of the Cold Sfundaid Act of 1.25 which requires 
the Rank to sell gold at a fixed price.—An Emeigoticy Rill was passed by 

Parliament, suspending the operation of the Act of 1025. The reasons which led 
to this decision were as follows: Since the middle of duly fuuds amounting to 
more than 200 million sterling have been withdrawn riom* the London market. 
During the lust few days withdrawals of foreign balances had so sharply 
mveleruted that the < iovenunent felt bound to take the above-mentioned decision. 
This decision will not. of course, affect the obligations of His Majesty's Govern, 
incut or the Rank of England which are payable in foreign currencies. 

22nd. The R. 7. t \ : Gandhijt on the Rupee (Question :—In the Federal Structuie 
Sub-(\mimitt(H* Gamlhiji protested against the manner in which action has 
been taken in regard to the rupee and said he was unable to give the support 
which Sir S. Hoare had requested. M. Gandhi said that while every thoughtful 
Congressman mu^t sympathise with the British nation in the present crisis he 
expressed surprise and sorrow at the manner in which action has been taken in 
India. What pained him was the fact that the deeisiou had been taken oyci 
heads of the legislature. This, in his \iew. was a striking proof of the unbending 
attitude of the Govern men I of India. 

23rd. Gandhiji in Manchester :—Gandhiji received four weavers from the 
mills in the immediate vicinity of Manchester. 'They explained to him that 
their problem was to retain a decent standard of living and a high quality of 
workmanship in the face of very keen competition from the East, and the Indian 
boycott has come as the last straw.— M. Gandhi explained that the Congress 
attitude was not directed against Britain since the Delhi Agreement, but it 
favoured home industries against the industries of both Britain and Japan. M. 
Gandhi said that if England and India would work in a friendly partnership, 
instead of drifting apart, he would favour Lancashire for the cloth that they 
could not yet produce in India. —M. Gandhi had a two-hours' informal 
conversation‘with 10 cotton employers and trade unionists and fully brought 
home his stand-point. He made it clear that handspinning was a social and 
economic movement and must continue in the absence of any effective substitute 
to ameliorate the* condition of the masses. 

25th. Dr. "at/ore Condemns llijli Shoo (ini/ :—Presiding over a meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta in the Town llall to condemn the shooting of detenus 
at Hijli, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said : “Let me, in the beginning, confess that 
I never take pleasure in exploiting for political purposes any hurt wrought on us. 
An outrage that is both tragic and cowardly in its brutality, as the shooting at 
Hijli proclaims itself to be. should engage our attention solely for the sake of 
tortured humanity. When 1 find how r almost, contemptuously such an act of 
terrorism may be perpetrated in utter disregard of public opinion. 1 feel sure that 
it is but one more of the deterioration that has eufeebled the moral character of 

3 
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British rule in India. Our people may not have the physical capacity to resist 
injustice, but no power can obstruct them from passing moral judgment ; and on 
their judgment must every Government, however utterly alien it be, depend for 
its very existence.” 

Bengal Congress Dispute Ends:— The contesting parties in the Bengal Congress, 
one led by Mr. Subasn Chandra Bose and the other by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, 
having amicably settled the points of dispute, Mr. M. S. Aney, the arbitrator 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee, announced that the Bengal 
disputes enquiry was dropped. The terms of agreement, included the dropping oi 
all complaints pending before the arbitrator, andjthe decision to hold the next, 
general election of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in .January 1932, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, with the arbitrator as President to control the 
elections. It was agreed to form a joint executive committee consisting of an 
equal number of members from both sides, to carry cm the work of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee till such time as the new' committee is 
formed. 

26th. Government Censured in Assembly on its Currency Policy '\Suflicicnt unto 
the day is the evil thereof”, was in oiled what Sir George Schuster told the 
Assembly in defending the Secretary of State’s currency policy. But 
he gathered only forty votes in support of him ns against sixty-four 
who voted for Mr. Shanmukham Chetn's censure mot ion. It was a stirring 
speech with which Mr. Clietti introduced the subject to the House and 
explained it so lucidly that even laymen understood that England had linked the 
Indian rupee to gold in order to g< t preference for her truth' in India. Sir 
Cowasji .Tehangir put the ease with perfect frankness : “I do not trust the 
Secretary of State and what, is the use of Londou coming to my help after I am 
bankrupt ? If this is your policy, the K. T. C. is a farce and we may have to 
walk out.” 

Punjab Political Conference : -The citizens of Jhang accorded a royal welcome 
to Baba Gurdit Singh, President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and they were taken in procession to the Conference 
pandal. The national Hag was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who asked the 
people of the Punjab to prepare for the next struggle for freedom.—Baba Gurdit 
Singh, President of the Conference in his address supported the creed oi non¬ 
violence and asked Nntijavvans and workers and peasants to unite witli tilt' Con¬ 
gress to w’in freedom for the country. He strongly condemned communal dissen¬ 
sions and declared amidst applause that he would always give preference to free¬ 
dom instead of religion, because he believed slaves had no religion. He asked all 
communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandhiji. 

27th. Lancashire Cloth to be Preferred Provided Satisfactory Political Settlement 
is Arrived at—says Mahatma :—Asked by Reuter at West Bradford to clarify his 
attitude regarding favouring Biitish cloth, M. Gandhi said that provided satisfac¬ 
tory political settlement was reached ho would agree to prohibiting of all foreign 
cloth except Lancashire cloth which would be admitted to the extent of non- 
Indian cloth still necessary to supplement India's own supply. 'Phis, however, 
was subject to the necessary conditions about the quality and prices being mutua¬ 
lly arranged. There would be no discrimination against Japan but the prohibition 
would apply to all foreign cloth except British. M. Gandhi added : *‘Jf we are 
using some foreign cloth it will be foolish not to take from England if England 
is my partner, and take from .America. Italy, Japan or any other foreign country.” 
M. Gandhi emphasised that his statement was based on India being absolutely 
free and that there would in any event be no sacrifice of India’s interests for the 
benefit of Lancashire. 

28th. Report of Chittagong Enquiry Committee :—The report, of the Non-official 
Enquiry Committee on disturbances in Chittagong was released for publication 
to-aay. The report was signed by Moulana Akram Khun, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Dr. J. M. Dafl-Uupta, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Prof. Nripcndra Chandra Bannerjee, 
Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mr. N. C. Ben (Secretary). The Committee recorded 
evideuce of prominent citizens of Chittagong who made serious egutions agaiust 
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the local authorities. The Committee arrived at the following conclusions :— 
1. “The affairs of Sundav (Agust 150) night wore the result of concerted action by 
European non-officials, European officers and Mahomedan police, 1 ’ 2. Monday’s 
(August .’>1) looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of 
the police. II. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from 
the local authorities. 4. Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the 
motive was to terrorise people, particularly the Hindus. 


30th. Lord. Burnham's attach on Gandhiji Mr. Gandhi was undoubtedly the 
greatest enemy Britain had in India at, present, declared Lord Burnham in a 
speech at Reading. Referring to the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement Lord 
Burnham said he had high respect for the high-mindedness and other 
worldliness of Lord Irwin but he did not think Lord Irwin was any match for 
Mr. Gandhi ns a politician. lie regarded "IrwiniHm" as the quintessence of 
feebleness. l T ndouhtedly if that policy was persisted in by Great Britain in In¬ 
dia we were bound to drift into etiaos and disaster. Lord Burnham described the 
ovations of Mr. Gandhi in England as the "crowning ignominy" of Britain. 


OCTOBER 1931. 

let. Muslims uteri M. : An important meeting of the representative peers and 
members of the House of Commons wa* arranged in the Committee Room of 
the Commons to meet II. H. the Aga Khan. Mauhma ^haukat Ali. and other 
Muslim Round Table delegates. Viscount Brentford presided. Lord Brentford in 
his opening speech stressed that there was another viewpoint in India than that 
represented by Mr. Gandhi. Mussulmans had long boon loval to the King 
Emperor. They binned a great section of the population of the Empire not only 
in India but in other portions. He urged that Britain had been responsible for 
fair dealing to all sections in India and he hoped that whatever the outcome of 
the Conference the reputation would be maintained.— Sir. M. Shall, putting forth 
tlie Moslem ease, was of opinion that Mussulmans ought not to be deprived of 
th«*ir right of separate elections until they voluntarily surrendered it.—Mr. Shau- 
kat Ali declared that Mussulmans would stretch every fibre for peace which would 
include all sections of India. If Mussulmans' faith was untouched they would find 
Muslims honest and they would stand by Britain through thick and thin. 

2 nd. Special Representation for Minorities agreed to :—The non-official Minorities 
Conference, Gandhiji presiding, discussed Dr. Ambedkar’s motion for special 
representation of minorities like Moslems, Depressed Classes. Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Sikhs. Gandhiji. on behalf of the Congress, oppos¬ 
ed special representation for minorities except Moslems and Hikhs. At the end of 
the discussion, special representation for all minorities, except the Parsis, who 
did not desire such representation was agreed to by the majority, Gandhiji 
dissenting. 

4th. Report on Srinauar Riots — Wild Allegations of Muslims :—"Your Highness was 
the only person who acted with promptitude and foresight in any of tne riots," 
was the pointed observation by the Riots Enquiry Commission in their report 
signed by tfir B. Dalai, Sir Abdul Qaivum and Mr. B. R. Shwhney who recorded 
with regret that the civil executive authority exhibited neither efficiency nor fore¬ 
sight in dealing with the disturbances or subsequently. The promptitude of the 
military forces in reaching the scene of depredation and restoring peace and order 
was praised. His Highness was the first to order the palace guards to proceed to 
Maharaigunj during the loot and the Commission held : “But for the prompt 
despatch of troops by Your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.—Among other striking findings of the Commission were that the firing on 
July 111 was justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and 
that all shot wounds were right, in the front proving that the crowd was advanc¬ 
ing and not retreating.—“We are satisfied that the allegations made by the Muha* 
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madans about, the military helping the Hindus art* fabricated merely to bring 
discredit on the military who saved the situation and prevented the Muslims 
from committing further depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were 
made with a view to avoiding the employment of the military on any subsequent 
similar occasion, v the Commission observed, and’eontinued, "we are fully satisfied 
that every grade of Muhammadan point of view has been disclosed to us." 

6th. Labour Part}/ and R. T. C : —The Labour Party Conference at Scarborough 
unanimously passed a resolution reaffirming its belief in the right of the Indian 
peoples to full self-government and self-determination and supporting the Round 
rable Conference as a means of establishing this right. Mr. Lansburv. moving 
the resolution, referred amid cheers, to the help and -co-operation of Mr. Bonn 
and Lord Irwin and "that other great man”, Mr. Candid in the Round Table 
Conference. He said he pinned his faith on the goodwill of the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference, chiefly the leaders of ‘ religious sections". He declared 
that Labourites were going to stand for an era of friendship between Croat 
Britain and India on the basis of the free co-operation and consent ot the Indian 
people. ‘’We stand lour square for Federation and a combination of free people 
under the British Flag." 

Labour Part// Manifesto The Labour Party manifesto records the conviction 
that the summoning of the Round Table Conference by the Labour Party in l'A'.n 
opened a new epoch in the history of Anglo-Indian' relations. The Party is 
convinced that the re-assemblv of (he Conference oilers a unique opportunity for 
friendly partnership between the two peoples. While recognising the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the Party will offer stern opposition to those seeking to pre¬ 
vent the Conference from bearing its full result. If returned to power. Labour 
will leave no stone unturned to brine the Conference to a successful issue. The 
nationalisation of the country’s hanking system and the re-opening of negotiations 
with a view to the cancellation of the war Debts and Reparations were the chief 
points of the Labour Party's election manifesto which was published over tin sig¬ 
nature of Messrs. Henderson, dynes and Crahnm. 

8th. The R, T. C. : The Minorities Umdfack At the meeting of the Minorities Mih- 
Oornmiltec Gandhiji announced the failure of the negotiations to find an agreed 
solution to the question of minorities. He said that the minorites problem need 
not stand in the way of proceeding with the work of hammering out n constitution. 
He added that if a solution ot the question was impossible he would support any 
scheme of private arbitration. He. therefore, suggested that the Minorities Com¬ 
mittee be adjourned sine die.— Sir M. Shafi opposed the adjournment motion of 
Gandhiji and said that it was impossible to carry on the woik of the Federal 
Structure Committee without a solution of ihc minorities problem. Dr. Ambedkar 
also opposed the adjournment. The Premier who presided over the meeting spoke in 
the same strain as Sir M. Shall emphasising that the minorities question should 
he tackled before the question of constitution-making. In conclusion he said that 
‘ the British Government are determined to make such improvements in the 
Government, of India as will make it consistent with our own ideas, something 
capable of greater and greater expansion towards liberty. ’ 

9th. The R. T. ('. : Lord Sundry's Ap/iraf :—Lord Sun key s speech in the Federal 
Structure Committee was a refreshing contrast to Mr. MacDonald s. It was 
conciliatory and sympathetic, apologising for the distraction of the British attention 
owing to the elections. Gandhiji expressed misgivings at marking time but. 
though the Muslims promised to refrain from obstruction of the progress of 
the Federal Sub-Committee yet they claimed the need for a communal solution 
before dealing with important issues in that committee. Lord San key communicated 
the “happy news’ of (he unanimous report of the Federal Finance hub-committee 
as a big step forward. 

Mr. Shernmni's Reply to Sir M. Shafi A scathing criticism of the Muslim R. 
T. C. delegates was made by Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani in a speech at a public 
meeting in Allahabad over which he presided. Mr. Sherwani said it was not true 
to say that Nationalist Muslims wanted to avoid a referendum. There was a talk 
of referendum only once, and that was in Bhopal, and the speaker hoped that 
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Nawab Ismail Khan would hear testimony to the fart that Nationalism at once 
took up the challenge. Mr. Shcrwani was very much grieved to learn that Mau- 
lana Shaukat Ali had brought himself down to a state when he required a certi¬ 
ficate of loyalty from an ex-Govcrnor of Horn bay. The Moulana, the speaker 
said, might corne to terms with the British people as against the Indian National 
Congress, but when the time came, Indian Muslims would show to the world 
that they (Muslims) were as loyal to the cause of the country as to any other 
community in India. 

13th. Mahatma at the Xational Labour (.'tub “I would consider it nothing if wc 
had to pay million lives for liberty hut 1 hope the Congress will conduct its 
campaign throughout non-violently and truthfully. So whether it is with one 
life or a million that we have 1 to pay. 1 am hoping and praying that it will 
be possible for the future historian to say that India fought and won her 
Liberty without shedding human blood.' said M. Gandhi at the reception 

given by the National Labour club,‘London.- Mr. Henderson welcoming M. Gandhi 
hoped that the delegates to the Round Table Conference would get down to 
business after the election and secure a satisfactory termination of Ihe 
Confernec. 

14th. Round Tuhhns Conference a ith *S Ur S. House on Army Question :—In the 
course ot his observations Sir Samuel Hoate said that since he had been the Air 
Minister for six years he could sptak confidently on Military issues. According 
to Sir Saimul Hoarc there are three fundamental aspects : — (1) Indian defence 
has three objects, namely (a) to protect the Empire communication, (b) to 
protect England against Air attack*, (ci to protect Indian Frontier against 
external attack. I -) His Majesty’s Government do not desire to maintain tioops 
larger than Indian's own requirements. Pit The Indian Army was not a hidden 
reserve of Impeiiul defence. Further the Indian Army is not extravagantly 
equipped. a matter ot fact ir F under-equipped and the Government is 

constantly reducing the si/e of the troop* and lndianisation is prom ding un¬ 
interruptedly. Formerly Indian troops were not equipped with the latest form 
of ammunitions but they ate now niching all ammunitions supplied to the 
British troops. Finally the British troops never receive older*? from others than 
the British officers. 

20 th. r„f, inch abb s' fmth in Maintain : A'ntn<lf,ar disnutoil Hundreds of 
members of the “depressed’' classes of Bombay and the suburb* were present at a 
meeting held at Lower I’arel under the presidentship of Mr. Sakharam Ruwa. 
The meeting passed a resolution expensing full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi 
repudiating Dr. Amhcdkar’s claim to represent all the "depressed” classes. The 
i esolution which was moved by Mr. B. .1. Deorukhkar disapproved of separate 
electorates and demanded joint electorates and adult suffrage and approved of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestion in favour of co-opt ration. The resolution was 
carried unanimously and great enthusiasm prevailed throughout. 

22nd. Federal Struct arc Sub- Cum milter mccpts Lord Peels Compromise ,—The 
Federal Structure Huh-ComniilUc dealing with Finance accepted a compromise 
proposed by Lord Peel whereby, firstly, the general principles laid down by the 
Finance Sub-Committee were accepted as the basis for drafting part of the cons¬ 
titution dealing with Finance and. secondly, there should be two committees, one 
dealing with the States’ questions and the other •‘Fact-Finding Committee” which 
should start work rapidly and piovide material on which the final decisions are 
to be taken. Further, before the end of the Round Table Conference the British 
Government should state its proposals and make its own recommendations 
regarding the best method of consulting the parties concerned on points still 
undecided after the committees have reported. Gandhiji expressed his qualified 
acceptance of the course proposed, reserving the investigation of the obligations 
that the National Government should be called on to shoulder and the question of 
Halt Tax. 

23rd. Xu-lax Campaign : Peasants' Conference at Allahabad A resolution 
was passed by the Peasants' Conference at Allahabad, emphasising that rent 
remissions in that district were inadequate and that there appeared to be no 
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other alternative than to restart the no-tax campaign under the guidance of the 
Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was present, said that he was ready 
to resume the struggle as Mahatma Gandhi had cabled permitting them to take 
any steps they thought, desirable in the Allahabad distinct.—Questioned during 
an interview in London whether the interpretation could be given to his cable to 
randit Jawaharlal that he was not giving the Round Table Conference a chance, 
Gandhiji said that his message had nothing to do with the working of the 
Conference and referred only to the situation in the United Provinces. 

24th. Punjab Nationalist Con femur l)r. Ansari, in his address to the Punjab 
Nationalist. Muslim Conference held at Lahore, declared that, the scheme of the 
Congress for a communal settlement, was more or less identical with the one 
prepared by his party. Ur. Ansari continued : I repudiate the false charge, 
that. Nationalist Muslims are a mere echo of the voice of the (’digress Hindu* or 
Sikhs. I assert, we have given a lead to the Congress and had a prominent 
share in formulating its policy. 

25th. Punjab Nationalist Muslims support Joint-Pit dor a ft s At (he Punjab 
Muslim Nationalists' Conference held at Lahore a lengthy resolution was moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Naim accepting the communal settlement passed by the Muslim 
Nationalist Party at Delhi on the lSth March. The resolution was carried with only 
two dissentient voices. Speaker after speaker supported joint-electorates with adult 
suffrage in the future constitution of India. Some declared that they would 
rather have no reforms than have another instalment of reforms with separate 
electorates. A resolution was carried amidst acclamation, placing on record the 
conference's determination to achieve complete independence and to accept no 
constitution which did not give the future government of the country full 
control over army, finance, foreign affairs and fiscal policy. 

28th. Dacca District Magistrate Shot at : Mr. L. G. Utimo. District Magistrate 
of Dacca, was shot, at a little alter mul-day and was removed to hospital. Whilst 
returning home from his otlice at 12-3(i p.m. Mr. Durno stopped Ins car out¬ 
side a grocer’s shop. Immediately, several men tired shots, one hitting Mr. 
Durno on the temple and one in the face. Passers-by chased the assailants, 
who, however. escaped. Mr. Durno was subseuucntly removed to the 
Presidency General Hospital at. Dalculta.—Immediately following the 
outrage there were, as indicated from reports from Dacca, omnibus raids 
by police parties on students' messes and private houses. During these 
raids it, was alleged that, sergeants and constables assaulted iumates of many of 
the houses searched. The. students of the Johnson Medical Mess 
assaulted and their private belongings including cash money were 

found missing after the raid.—The alleged assaults and raid in the Johnson 
Medical Mess were, it was reported, similar to that, made in August 1930 after the. 
attack on late Mr. Lowrnan when as a result 33 students had to take admission 
into the Mitford Hospital. 

29lh. Mr. ViUiers Fired at Mr. E. ViJiicrs, President, of the European Association, 
was shot at, whilst silliug in his office talking to three members of the “Royalist 
Movement”, which was recently formed in Calcutta to oppose terrorism. 
Suddenly, a youth entered at the door, firing three shots before he was arrested. 

A bullet was extracted from Mr. ViUiers’ back which was only grazed. 

Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance : The Viceroy and Governor-General 
promulgated Ordinance No, 9 of 1931 to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, with a view to widen the scope of the existing law. 
The penal provisions of the Act were also widened by adding to Section 
148. the following Sections—121, 124-A. 123 and 210, thereby including offences 
such as waging war or attempt, to w'age war against the King or harbouring 
offenders. The chief purpose of the Ordinance thus was to enable the Bengal 
Government to arrest and detain not only those who commit or are about to 
commit certain offences, but also those who may be members of terrorist assBo- 
ciations or be helping such bodies. 
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30th. Hijli Shooting Enquiry Committee a Finding Thu committee consisting of 
Justice S. C. Malik and Mr. .T. I). Drummond appointed by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to inquire into the Hijli detention camp incident on lOlh {September 
submitted its report. The committee came to the conclusion that sentry 
No. 3 on some provocation gave an alarm. Some shots were tired by the sen¬ 
tries, after which there was a half-hearted retaliation by some of the detenus, 
followed by a regular fusillade from the sepoys and indiscriminate firing, without 
any justification, on tin; main building, resulting in the death of two detenus, and 
in the infliction of injuries of several others. The Committee added that some of 
the sepoys, with no justification, went into the building, and assaulted some of 
the detenus with lathis and bayonets, and also lired a few shots. The report 
exonerated the British camp officials of complicity in the shooting, and added that 
some of the detenus, in an aggressive mood, were ready waiting to pick a quarrel 
with the sentries. 

31st. Gandhiji Condemns Noe Bengal Ordinance :—The new Bengal Ordinance waft 
attacked by M. Uindhi at a niching of the Commonwealth of India League, 
London contending that the Government already had sufficient powers. M. Gandhi 
condemned the attacks on Mr. Vdliers and the District Magistrate of Dacca as 
deplorable, disgraceful and from his standpoint embarrassing, but referred to the 
“reprisals in Chittagong for terrorist act” and also to the happenings at Hijli. 
There was cause and etl’ect constituting a vicious circle. I he only remedy was 
to liiul the root cause and give India freedom. Chittagong and Hijli, said M. 
Gandhi, were pointers inviting him to return to India but he would not hasten or 
show impatience. “I will not leave the Conference in anger. L shall wait, 
watch, pray and plead, but I have reserved satyagraha and it the Hound Table 
Conference* docs not meet the Congress demands, we shall tall back on it." 1 M. 
Gandhi blamed the Government for the communal differences and said that if the 
Round Table Conference failed, he would not hr-Male to relive non-eo-operation 
and ho strike a blow at the cause of di>uuion. 


NOVEMBER 1931 

2nd. Agrarian distress in l\ I\ At a meeting of the U. P. Congress Committee 
the question of a “no-rent ’ campaign was discussed. The Committee was of 
opinion thut unless immediate relief was given in the Allahabad District, as well 
as in many other districts, it would be justified in resorting to a no-rent satya¬ 
graha in the terms ot the £imlu Agreement, dated 27th August, but that before 
resorting to the extreme measure, another effort should be made to obtain relief. 

3rd. Situation is Kashmir :—The Publicity Officer, Kashmir, stated :—“.Nine were 
killed by military firing on 3rd November at Jammu. In communal clash, three 
Muslims and one Hindu were killed. Hindu shops wire burnt and the temple 
of Ranibialuri was looted. Pistol shots were fired on the* Military by the mob. 
Eight Hindu shops and eight Muslim shops were looted. Muslim volunteers 
paraded the street, with naked swords, which were ordered to be seized. Peace 
Committees wire formed consisting of Hindu and Muslims with joint responsibi¬ 
lity for the peace of the city and jathas are being dealt with under Section 151 
of the Criminal Procedure Code.” 

Terrorist crimes condemned hy Calcutta citi'.ens :—A public meeting of the 
citizens held in the Albert. Hall, Calcutta, Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose presiding, adopted a resolution deploring terrorist outrages, and appealing 
to the revolutionary element in the province to rally round the Congress banner 
and to follow its creed and programme. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose accused the 
Government of responsibility for the present terrorist crimes, inasmuch as they 
had failed to act in accordance with the spirit of the Truce terniH, and added 
that until the Government, had made up their minds to end the present chapter 
of repression, and Europeans generally changed their mentality, he could not see 
how the terrorist movement could be cheeked. He referred in this connection to 
the observations of a Calcutta paper, that the only cure for terrorism was 
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counter-terrorism and appealed to the youth of the country to adhere to the 
creed of non-violence and refrain from retaliation in order to sec how far the 
Govern-] cut were prepared to meet the public demand. 

4th. Kashmir State Protection Ordinance The Kashmir State (Protection 
Against Disorders) Ordinance wan promulgated hy the Viceroy to-day. 

It was “to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding from British 

India into the territory of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting 
disorders therein.'* There was no statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Ordinance. The ordinance extended to the whole of the Punjab. 


5kh. Mahatmaji Meets His Majesty Mahatma Gandhi met King George for the first 
time to-day, since thirty years when II is Majesty as Duke of Cornwall 
visited South Africa. M. Gandhi then presented an address on behalf of the 
Indian community.—Bareheaded and clad in the customary loin cloth and 
shawls, the Mahatma, who was accompanied by Mrs. SSurojini Xaidu and Mr. 
Mahudcv Desai, wear to the Buckingham Palace in response to the King's 
invitation to a party which was attended by all the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference. Ills Majesty talked for five minutes with Mahatma Gandhi. 

8th. Hijli and Chittaymuj Oufcaf/is Condemned : Urt/ent Cull to Mahatma to 
Return The Congress Working Committee at its meeting to-day condem¬ 
ned the Hijli and Chittagong outrages and opined that these “occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of the Government officials.’' 
The Committee urged that those found guilty in the Hijli allairs should lie 
adequately dealt with and full compensation should be given to the sufferers. In 
condemning the new Bengal Ordinance the Committee pointed out that “these 
powers of arrest are lining grossly abused and that no one in Bengal \> free 
from their application.” The Committee also condemned the violent attempt 
made on the lives of Messrs Durno and Yilliers and emphasised that public 
violence on the part of the people can only hinder the nation in its march fur 
freedom. The Committee diseased tor 'four hours Mahalmnji’s cablegram 
regarding his future programme and considered his further continuance ! in the 
Conference. The Committee also drew Muhntmaji's attention to the rapidly 
worsening situation in Bengal, the Frontier Province, the United Provinces and 
elsewhere. 

10th. (tandh iji addressed a tnass meet inf/ at the Friends' Meet'in// House in London 
organised by the League ol Fellowship and Reconciliation which is composed id 
representative bodies interesting themselves in international peace movement. In hi s 
address Mahatmaji mainly dealt with the claim of the Congress to represent the 
Indian masses. Gandhiji said : “Why does this Round Tabic Conference seem to be 
failing ? The answer is, because it does not contain real representatives of the 
nation, but merely supposed representatives, [t is a packed house. I, who am repre¬ 
senting over ninety per cent of the Indian population, am pitted against 14 ( J, or 
whatever the number of other delegates. So how can I prove that I ovrrshudmv 
the other 149. Immediately I make good that, claim, you will see that my task 
before the Conference and the British Ministers will be easier. Unless f prove 
that the Congress represents the bulk of the people, I must go back and restart 
Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji continued : “The Congress undertakes to take charge 
of the new Government of India, and if it does not get it bv negotiation, it will 
get it hy self-suffering, to avoid which I have been brought here by Lord Irwin. 
Something must have struck Lord Irwin that we had suffered sufficiently and 
that we represented the people of India, otherwise it would have been wrong on 
his part to release people from prison before time, and also why should he have 
negotiated with me, if he had not recognised us as representing the nation ?” 

13th. U. P. Rents Committees Report. : The Rent Committee which sat at Nuini 
Tal published its report containing a number of resolutions adopted with the ob¬ 
ject of bringing rents in IT. P. in conformity with the present juice levels. These 
proposals were, however, not accepted by the Government, which announced re¬ 
missions on November 5th based on a different principle. 
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15th, U. P. Agrarian Distress The Council of the United Province* Congress 
Committee held a prolong I and confi lential moling and among those present 
were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, P.m lir Goviud Ballabh Pant, Air Slier .vam, Air. 
Sri Prakash, Mr. Tundon, and others. Resolutions were passed emphasising that 
unless sufficient relief was forthcoming from the Government, to alleviate the 
distress of the peasantry, they will have no alternative but to withhold 
payment of rent and revenue ; authorising the Allahabad District Con¬ 
gress Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and 
revenue during the pendency of the negotiations with the Government. The 
Allahabad District Congress Committee accepted the Council's advice and 
printed instructions were being issued to the peasants.— On the other hand 
Government were taking every step to see if any further remissions in rent, were 
possible, and Mr. Bom ford, the Collector, was * making a personal examination 
of each ‘•Kata." 

17th. Pre sent Army an Army of Orcfipatioii : Mahutmaji Staffs Congress Demand \ — 
“I claim on behalf of the Congress complete control over the Army and External 
AMiur* whether it was the British troops or Indian sepoys," “said Mahatma 
Gandhi in the Federal Structure Committee to : dav “The present army is 
an army of occupation. My position is that either I get complete control or*you 
disband the entire army. The Congress has faith in itself and the masses and 
in the brave military r.i-vs of India and in the Englishmen also."...“If the 
British people think that we should requite a century still before the Army 
is transferred to us. the Congress will wander in wilderness for that century. 
Congress must go through that liery ordeal, must go through the midst of 
storm and stress, through the midst of misrepresentation, through the 
midst, if necessary, of showers of bullets. That is my fundamental position. 
But if this one thing F granted. I am resourceful enough." 

18th. The R/J.C. : Britishers Demand Safeguards for Trading Rights :—The Federal 
Structure Committee discussed the question of commercial discrimination to-day. 
Mr. Bent hull on behalf of British t rading interests said that the leaders of British 
commercial opinion had no desire to stand in the way of Indians’ constitutional 
advance on sound lines but unless the rights of the British commercial community 
were constitutionally protected most clearly and unequivocally, they must reserve 
their consent to the transfer of political power.—Mr. .1 ayakar assured Mr. Benthall 
that India did not desire any racial discrimination. Sh (> had Buffered from it in 
the past and when she was free she would be careful to avoid it.—Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas said that what Mr. Benthall had said indicated : “You shall not 
toil *h anything in which any Britisher is interested and we want a provision for 
it from now." That was a tall and unjustifiable order. 

19tb. No-Rent Move in U. P. :— The Allahabad District Congress Committee 
passed resolution that after having accepted the advice of the Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and having reconsidered the District Committee's 
decision of the loth November, it decided to withhold payment of rent and reve¬ 
nue while negotiations were pending with the Government and called upon the 
agriculturists to do so. Printed instructions accordingly wore being issued to the 
peasants. 

The R. T. C. : Mahatma s Formula* At the Federal Structure Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, Mahatma Gandhi said that it was impossible to commit the 
Congress, much less the future Government of India to a sweeping resolution of 
the character of the formula adopted in the last session providing* for no discri¬ 
mination between the rights of the British Mercantile Community and the Indian 
born subjects. He expected that the future Government would ho constantly 
obliged to discriminate in favour of the famishing Indians against those who 
blended riches with other privileges. But he said that he associated himself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses in their legitimate 
demands that there should be no racial discrimination. He proposed following 
two formulae :—1. “No disqualification, not suffered by Indian-born citizen of 
the state, should bo imposed on any persons lawfully residing or entering India 
merely on ground of race, colour or religion." 2. “No existing interest, legiti- 
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matelv acquired and not conflicting with the best interests of the tuition in general 
ahall be interfered with, except in accordance with law applicable to such inter¬ 
ests. 

23rd. Lords Discussion on Terrorist, focnace in India : No 'Transfer of Army 
Control :—‘‘Drastic action must be taken to end this menace to individual liberty 
and social peace,” declared the Marquis of Lothian in the House of Lords in 
reply to h question by Lord Brentford drawing attention to murders and (out¬ 
rages on British citizens in India. Lord Brentford criticised the speeches of 
Mahatma Gandhi in England and suggested a Government, statement that under 
no circumstances would the British Army in India he banded over to Indian 
control Lord Eli bank accused Gnndhiji of trying to break up the Round Table 
Conference and suggested the deportation of Mahntmnji and “his fellow cons¬ 
pirators to some Island in th' Indian Archipelago." Lord Snell .admitted the 
seriousness of the situation but said that they could not settle the problem of 
India by the policy of raid, seizure and punishment. 

25th. Mahatmaji explains Benya l Situation Be fur the Federal Committer :-At the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee Mahatma Candid made special reference to 
terrorism in India, Bengal detenus and the position of Bengal in ill*' future cons¬ 
titution of India. Referring to Bengal Maluitinaji unequivocally deprecated terror¬ 
ism but he asked what would be the position of Bengal in future India when 
provincial autonomy would be granted to her Under the proposed scheme ot 
provincial autonomy Bengal, according to Mahatma Gandhi, would not be able 
to set free her young men detained without trial or repeal Regulation III of ISIS 
from the Statute Book being still controlled from the Centre. This was a posi¬ 
tion, continued the Mahatma, which his scheme of provincial autonomy would 
not tolerate. Being autonomous in her internal management Bengal should be 
free to release all detenus, whether they were called terrorists or not, and should 
have a chance to convert these young men to the teachings of the Congress. 
“Mr. Sen-Gupta ’, continued Mahatma Gandhi, ‘‘has come over to this country 
with details of incidents at Chittagong and Hijli. Mr. Sen-GuptaV esur is that 
H iuce the signing of the Delhi Agreement Bengal has been placed beyond the pale 
of the truce terms and non-violent Congress workers are being victimised under 
the plea of suppressing terrorism. The substance of the Chittagong report signed 
by members of all parlies in Bengal is that there had been an application of 
“Black and Tan” methods in Chittagong.” Continuing the Mahatma said the 
Government would not la* able to suppress terrorism by these methods. Military 
demonstrations in the streets oi Calcutta would not frighten the terrorist a nor 
would it wean Congressmen away from Civil Disobedience. 

26th. Malaviya-Honrr exchanges in Federal Committee :— Heated passages occurred 
in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee while Pandit Malaviyu was urging the 
Government to take a course which would not have it open for critics of those 
who attended the Round Table Conference to claim that their strictures wore 
justified. Pandit Malaviya declared, “You have made a recent appointment which 
is an indication of tho policy which might possibly be pursued.” Pandit Mala¬ 
viya referred to the appointment of the new Bengal Governor, whoso name had 
been connected with the administration of Black and Tans in Ireland.—Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that the Pandit was making an unfair charge against one of 
the respected public servants in Britain. But Pandit Malaviya denied that he 
brought a charge but said that he only suggested that, if that was an indication 
of the policy to be pursued, he wished’ to protest against it. 

28th. The It T. C.\ opening of the Plenary Session —The plenary session of the 
Indian Round Table Conference opened to-day, the Premier presiding. After formal 
opening by the Premier, Lord Saukey submitted the Federal Structure Sub-Com¬ 
mittee’s reports dealing with legislative powers and reserved subjects and moved 
their adoption. The Premier submitted the Minorities’ report simultaneously 
informing the Conference that his offer to give a decision and the conditions 
attached to it had not been accepted. The general debate then began. Striking 
speeches were made by the Nawab of Bhopal, Sir H. Carr. Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and Sir Manubbai Mehta. Mr. Iyengar laid emphasis on the Govern¬ 
ment's January pledge which constitued an undertaking to transfer power from 
Parliament to the Jndiau Legislature. 
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1st. Second Act of R. 7*. C. Drama Conclud' d : -Tlv* following are the salient features 
of Mr. MacDonald's announcement at the Plenary Session of the Round Table 
Conference :—, 1) The Government reaffirm their belief in an All India Federation 
and will pursue that path : (2> Tin* Government, are inviting the House of Com¬ 
mons immediately to ratify the policy contained in the aforesaid declaration ; (3) 
His Majesty's Govcrrment intend to decide the communal question if a voluntary 
agreement is not arrived at hy the communities by an early date.; (4) The Go¬ 
vernment intend to include in the Indian constitution the guarantee of natural 
rights of minorities on an agreed basis ; to) A Standing Committee of the Round 
Table Conference will be constituted which His Majesty's (Government will con¬ 
sult from lime to time through the medium of the Viceroy ; (0) A Third Round 
Table Conference will be convened for the purpose of reviewing the labours of 
the CommitUe: (7) The Xorlh-west Frontier Province will be immediately conver¬ 
ted into a Governor's Province on til-' basis and within the limits of the present 
Government ot India Act with du» regard for special needs of that province ; (8) 
Sind will be created into a sep irate province, provided the financial problem c*au be 
solved and an attempt will b<> made to solve that problem ; (U) Throe new com¬ 

mittees will be appointed namely : (A) a committee to examine federal finance on 
a budgetary basis : (I») a committee to formulate proposals regarding franchise 
and electoral constituencies : <U) a committee to examine all such existing 

treaties With the Indian States; (10) His Majesty's Government to assist the 
Princes in the task of distributing among the Princes seats allocated to the Prin¬ 
ces as a whole in Legislature; (11) In deference to protests from the Indian 
delegates His Majesty's Government has postponed its decision on the question 
whether only Piovineial Autonomy slruilu be introduced first. 

'2nd. Burma Round Table Conference ;—The f-(voiul plenary session of the Burma 
Bound Table Confermce opened today. Lord Peel, opening the general 
discussion, said that on • ta**k would be to seek an agreement on the 

means hy whi h, similarly as in the case of India, without prejudicing the pros¬ 

pects of the progress to the goal, certain essential interests and obligations were 
to be sategu ird*‘d until Burma gained experience of new* responsibilities. The 
question whether separation was open for discussion was raised at the outset. 
Lord Peel said that th<* discussion must be separated, pointing out, that if the 
Conference was unanimous in favour of union it would not have matter for dis¬ 
cussion, but the members would be free to oppose and by participating in the 
discussion of a separate constitution they would not be bound, but it 

would be open for them to declare their opposition to separation. In 

the course of the general discussion at the Conference Tharrawaddy U. Pu 
put anti-Separationists' ease and said they would participate in the discussion 
without prejudice to the principle of separation, but if Dominion Status was 
granted there was no need to press the issue for the anti-Separationists would 
agree to the separation if Burma was to be free. Mr. Graham Pole said that the 
new constitution must come from Parliament, but it must rest on the goodwill 
of the people concerned. He hoped that the Conference would evolve a consti¬ 
tution that might he put on a permanent basis with provisions for future auto¬ 
matic progress in order to secure not only the stability of Government, but the 
co-operation of the people. 

4th. No-Rent Deadlock in U. P. A breakdown occurred in the negotiations which 
were proceeding between the Congress and Government representatives in respect, 
of the question of rent, remissions and other problems relating to the agrarian 
conditions in the United Provinces. This breakdown was apparently the outcome 
of the resolution which the council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee recorded at Allahabad on Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad Congress 
Committee to advise the agriculturists to withhold payment of rent and revenue 
during the pendency of the present negotiations.—Mr. Clay, the chief secretary 
to the United Provinces Government, informed Mr. Sherwaui, the President 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, in a letter received yesterday, that in view 
of the refusal of the Provincial Congress Committee council to suspend its 
resolution dated Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
to advise tenants to withhold payment of rents and its refusal to instruct the 
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l«ttcr committee to cancel the notices issued to tenants giving advice to with- 
rold payments, the Government have withdrawn definitely .the otter of discussion 
made m the course of correspondence by Kun war Jagdisli Prasad. 

6th. Bengal Provincial Conference urges intensive action :—Under the presidency of 
Sj. Hardayal Nag the special session of the Bengal Provincial Political (Confer¬ 
ence unanimously adopted, after three hours’ discussion, a resolution recording 
it as its opinion that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact had practically ended in Bengal and 
resolved that the time had arrived for the “resumption of the Satyngraha 
campaign for the attainment of independence.“ urging the people of Bengal “to 
prepare themselves for the coming light and deciding that, in the meantime a 
programme of action including intensive boycott of British goods, boycott of all 
banks, insurance companies and steamship companies and other concerns 
controlled by Britishers and boycott of Anglo-Indian newspapers" be given effect 
to without delay. 

11th. No-Rent Preparation in U. P. Preparations for the immediate launching 
of a vigorous no-rent, campaign in the districts of U. P. were being made by the 
Congress leaders of the province in right earnest. More than thousand meetings 
of peasants were held throughout the districts. Enthusiasm was high 
and determination was writ large on the faces of the peasants. Over one lakh of 
peasants pledged themselves not, to pay nnv rent anc! go through all sorts 
of sufferings to realise their object. 

Omnibus Searches awl Arrest > in Bengal The police appeared vigilant 
throughout the province in making raids into houses and biking young men into 
custody several of whom were subsequently placed under the Bengal Ordinance.— 
Seventeen young men arrested in Calcutta during the last week in connection 
with the find ot arms and ammunition were placed before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate who remanded them to custody. Of the tola! :T> young men arrested 
three were placed under the Bengal Ordinance and another three were dis¬ 
charged. Two more young men arrested in Calcutta for alleged possession of a 
revolver and three young men arrested in a village of 21 Pergamis in connection 
with the arms find were also remanded to custody.—In Comilla,I following the theft 
of a loaded revolver from the house of a local doctor, the ooliec simultaneously 
searched twenty-one houses and took twelve young men into custody. Raids by 
the police into houses alleged to be in possession of absconders proved futile, at- 
nobody could be found there—In Rajshahi the police arrested the Secretary 
of the District Congress Committee, and tw'o other prominent Congress workers 
in connection with no-rent compaign in Brikutsa.—In Chittagong the police carried 
on a number of searches in the interior villages in search of absconders but 
those searches yielded nnthiug. 

13th. Magistrate of Tipperah Shot Dead :—A dastardly outrage >vas perpetrated 
at Comilla at about 10 a.m. in the morning when Mr. C. G. B. Stevens. District. 

- Magistrate of Tipperah. was shot dead in his bungalow by two girls, named ftanti 
Ghosh, student of Class VIIT of the local Girls’ High School, and Suniti Chou- 
dhury, another student of the same school. These girls, who are in their teens, 
sought an interview with the Magistrate who was shot several times in quick 
succession, while he was writing something on a petition presented by them, 
causing immediate death. The girls were immediately put under arrest.—A 
large number of houses in Comilla were searched in this connection, and, among 
others, Mr. Kamini Dalta, a well-known Advocate, and Srimathi Indumathi 
Singh, sister of one of the alleged ring-leaders of the armoury raid in Chittagong, 
were arrested. 

14th n i^ e United. Produces Enter gene g Powers Ordinance, being Ordinance 12 of 
1931, was issued to-day and simultaneously the U. P. Government issued at 
Lucknow a statement showing why they have taken special powers to meet the situ- 
ation. The Ordinance includes provisions to control suspected persons on the lines 
of the Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance, to take possession of buildings and control 
transport and impose fines on the lines of the Chittagong Ordinance. It gives 
power to collect arrears of notified liability as arrears of land revenue and makes 
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it an offence under the Press Act for the Press in any part of British India to 
instigate non-payment of rent. A penalty of two years’ imprisonment is 
provided for disobeying orders prohibiting a suspected person’s movements and 
six months for instigation to nonpayment of a notified liability. Power is also 
taken to direct payment by the parent or guardian of the fine imposed on a young 
person. The Ordinance was applied to the five districts of Allahabad. Rae Bareli. 
T T nao, Cawnpore and Etawah. 


15th. Aitami Bhawan and Swaraj Bhawan Searched : — Several places, including 
Anand Bhawan, Swaraj Bhawan, and the District and the Town Congress Offices 
ns well as the Abhyudaya Press, were searched this afternoon undt r the new 
Ordinance, and hand bills concerning the no-rent campaign were seized in 
addition to certain other literature. 

20th. Sweeping Arrests At Dacca: —The Dacca Police searched 53 houses through¬ 
out the city, including a female boarding house attached to the Deepaii Girls’ 
High School iu Wari. and the Ananda Asrani of Gandaria, a home for poor 
girls. The Police also arrested two women. Miss Lilabati Nag. Head¬ 
mistress. Deepaii girls’ School k Miss Renuka Sen, a student of the 
Dacca Tniversity. as well ns sixteen young men. mostly students. 

The two women were arrested under the Ordinance. In searching the 

female boarding houses, the Deputy Magistrate arranged that the search party 
should he accompanied by women to search the persons of girls wherever 
necessary. 

21st. Mr, Purush'ittamdas Tandon Sentenced Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon was 

tried undi r the U. P. Ordinance, for disobeying the order of 

ihe Magistrate, prohibiting him from taking part in the meeting on 18th 
December, at the Purushottamdas Park in Allahabad. The Magistrate sentenced 
him under Sections 12 and 1.J of the Ordinance to one year's and six months' 
rigorous imprisonment, respectively, both the sentences to run concurrently. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malarit/a Sentenced .—Pandit. Krishna Kant Malaviya 
was sentenced by the First-Class Magistrate of Allahabad, undir Section 13 
of the Ordinance (disobeying an order) to six months' rigorous imprisonment. 
He pleaded ‘not guilty”, saying that he had committed no offence. He 
also refused to cross-examine the witnesses. 

22nd. House-searches in Calcutta The police raided twenty houses including 
boarding establishments in Calcutta, and arrested ten youths, including a Maho- 
medan. The arrests were stated to have been made in connection with the recent 
find of arms in Calcutta and Howrah. Six were discharged by the Magistrate. 


Banynja Sera Da! Declared Unlawful Association : Extensive Searches in Cal¬ 
cutta The Government of Bengal declared the Bangiya Seva Dal an 
unlawful association as in the 0 ]union of the Governor in Council the Dal k< Eas 
for its object the interference with the administration of the law’ or with the 
maintenance of law and order. The Calcutta Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
Ohittaranjan Avenue was raided by the police and a clay model 
depicting Indian ladies inside the jail and a police taking away picketers 
under arrest was seized. The officers of the special staff of the Port Police raided 
about thirty houses in north and central Calcutta. About ten young men 
including a Mahomedan were arrested. 

23rd. Allahabad Congress Office Raided by Police Under instructions from the 
Magistrate, the offices of Allahabad City and District Congress Committees were 
raided by the Police under the Ordinance and all materials confiscated and the 
premises locked up. The materials seized were collected in lorries which coolies 
refused to pull, whereupon the Police themselves pulled the carts and carried 
away the goods. The Congress Lodging House on Hewett Road, was searched 
and some property taken away. 
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Fornintion of Round Table Committees : Marquis of Lothian—Chairman of 
Franchise Committee :—Simultaneous publication in India and England of the 
following communique took placeThe Prime Minister in his statement on 
December 1 at the concluding meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s Government to constitute the following 
committees to in v estigate in India and make recommendations on certain matters 
arising out of the discussion of the Round Table Conference:—(a) A Committee 
to investigate and advice on revision of Franchise and constituencies ; (b) A 
Committee to put. to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom¬ 
mendation of Federal Finance Sub-Committee, and («•) A Committee to explore 
more fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with individual 
States. 

Etawah Conference Postponed : —The Etawah Conference which was announced 
to take place to-day was abruptly postponed. The V. P. Government 
asked for a pledge from the V. P. Congress Committee that nothing would be 
said or done during that Conference in furtherance of the “No-Rent” campaign 
and if such an assurance was not forthcoming the Government would be obliged 
to prevent the holding of the Conference. The Council of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee refused to give such an undertaking. But. in view' of the 
impending return of Gandhiji and the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, it was decided to postpone the Conference. 

24th. Ordinances for the Frontier Three more Ordinances were promulgated 
to-day by the Governor-General. They dealt with the situation in the 

North-West Frontier and were styled Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of 1331.—The 13th Ordi¬ 
nance confers special powers on the Frontier Government and its officers, for the 
purposes of maintaining law and order. Tt embodies several of the provisions of 
the Chittagong and U. P. Ordinances, and also contains a few new provisions. - 
Ordinance No. 14 provides against the instigation to the illegal refusal of the 
payment of certain liabilities (to be notified) in the Frontier.—The 15th Ordinance 
makes further provision in the Frontier against Associations dangerous to the 
public peace. A Magistrate or any officer authorised by the Government, may 
take possession of a place notified as being used for the purposes of an unlawful 
Association and evict therefrom any person found therein, as well as take pos¬ 
session of movable property found in the place.—The Chief Commissioner of the 
Worth-West, Frontier, in a statement supporting the three Ordinances, traced tha 
general nature of the emergency which had necessitated the action taken. 

25th Frontier Leaders Arrested Mr. Abdul Gaffiir Khan, leader of the "Red Shirts”, 
his brother Dr. Khan Sahib, the latter’s son Mr. Saadullah Khan, and Qazi Atta- 
ullah. Pleader, Marden, were arrested under Regulation III of 1818, and removed 
from the Frontier Province. The Frontier Provincial (Congress Committee and 
other District Congress Committees were declared unlawful associations. 

26th. Pt. Nehru and Mr. Sherwani Arrested :—Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani who left Allahabad for Bombay to welcome Mahatma 
Gandhi and attend the meeting of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
were arrested on their way about 11 miles away from Allahabad under the orders 
of Mr. H. Bomford, district magistrate of Allahabad, for the alleged disobedience 
of his order passed under the T T . P. Emergency Powers Ordinance, forbidding 
them from leaving the municipal limits without nis permission or the permission 
of the superintendent of police. 

Arrests of “Red Shirts’’ : The Kohat Firing After the announcement on 25th 
December that volunteer organisations connected with the “Red Shirts” Associa¬ 
tions were unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, some “Red Shirts,” 
dressed in their uniform appeared in batches at different parts in the Peshawar 
City. They were arrested under Bee. 17 of the said Act. The rounding up of the 
“Red Shirts” continued. Resistance was offered three times at Kohat before “Red 
Shirts” could be dispersed.—A crow T d of 500 appeared on the eastern side 
of Kohat Cantonment near Bhagnagar village and refused to disperse necessitating 
a lathi charge. They persisted in their attempts and the Military was compelled 
to open fire resulting in eleven being killed and fifty being wounded. Mr. 
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Scroggie, the Superintendent of Police was injured in the nose by a stone and 
one Lance head-constable was injured in the hand.—A third crowd appeared on 
the southern side of the Kohat Cantonment consisting of 2,000 Khattak Red 
Shirts. They held the Military near the Railway crossing, refusing to disperse. 
The Deputy Commissioner unsuccessfully parleyed with them and the result of 
this was that a stone was thrown at him after which the Military opened fire 
killing a number of people. 

28th. Gandhiji condemns arrests of leaders ‘‘If a fight becomes inevitable, I invite 
you to be ready for it. However I won’t give up attempts to save the nation 
from the fiery ordeal ; but if there is not a single ray of hope, I won’t flinch 
from inviting you to undergo any amount of suffering”, declared Gandhiji in the 
I'ours'* of his speech at a mammoth meeting at Azad Maidan, Bombay, to¬ 
day. The Mahatma, at the outset, referred with grief to the arrests of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other IT. P. leaders and Khan Abdul Gaftar Khan and the 
recent firing near Peshawar, and asked the people not to lose their heads, but to 
keep cool and continue the Congress programme.'—Seakiug at the Welfare of 
India League, Gandhiji said:—The North-West Frontier Province Ordinance was 
without a parallel. The ostensible reason for promulgating it was not that some¬ 
thing had been done, but something that thclvhudai Khitmatgarsjmight do. Replying 
to questions, Gandhiji said that if the Ordinances were repealed, he would atlvice 
the Congress to see its way to co-operate in the work of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference Committees shortly meeting in India, but the Ordinances now blocked 
the way. 

Gandhiji's flame Coming Precisely at S a.m. S.S. “Pilsna* conveying Mahatmaji 
touched the wharf at Bombay. Immediately after, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with 
other members of the Working Committee received Gandhiji on board the ship. 
The Sevikas presented him a Guard of Honour. 

29th. Gandhiji s request for Interrinv frith Viceroy refused Gandhiji, on 29ih 
December, sent a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy seeking for an interview regard¬ 
ing the Ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply of 31st December stated that His Ex¬ 
cellency was not prepared to discuss with Gandhiji measures which the Govern¬ 
ment of India, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, found it 
necessary to adopt in Bengal, U. P. and the Frontier Province. Gandhiji, in his 
reply to that telegram of the Viceroy, requested His Excellency to re-consider his 
decision and to see Gandhiji without any conditions as to the scope of discussion. 
He also stated that the Civil Disobedience resolution, parsed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress, would be suspended during the discussions. To thi# 
telegram of Gandhiji. the Viceroy refused to grant the interview. 
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I x t u <) n i; <t i o x 

I. “Govekn ok Get Opt” 

Tho latter half of the year 1031 was, politically, a period of truce 
between the Congress and the Government, and, financially, a period of 
abysmal depression and grave anxiety. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 
March 5 had ushered in peace in the land. But as later events showed, 
it was deceptive and passing and not real and permanent peace. The 
two illustrious authors of the Pact were of course honest in their 
hopes as to peace they so nobly and so wisely brought into being ; but 
every acute observer of men and events felt that conditions both in 
India and at “home”, and tendencies both of thoughts and affairs, were 
not such as to make it tlv» ending of the last phase of the Indian 
struggle and the beginning of the first act of the consummation of India's 
aspirations. The die-hards in India and in Britain, and the so-called 
Left-wing of the advanced school of Indian politics, had not cared to 
conceal their dissatisfaction at tho Pact, and had, cither overtly or 
covertly, been shewing their impatience to resume what they thought must 
be‘ a fight to a finish”. Sir S. I Inure for instance—who was a'conservative 
member of the R.T.C., but not yet a member of the National Govern¬ 
ment—said that it would be much better to face difficulties than to 
evade them. This might or might not refer to tho patch-up nature of the 
truce and tho unreality of the negotiations to be conducted upon its 
basis ; but there could be no doubt whatever as to the meaning of Lord 
Burnham’s assertion that Irwin ism was the cpiintessence of weakness. It 
was widely felt in India and by the friends of India that this represented 
not an isolated and sporadic attitude of hostility in relation to proposals 
of real and substantial concession to the Indian demand. “We must govern 
or get out”—these alternatives alone were perhaps present to a very 
considerable and powerful section of the mind of the ruling race. The 
“Manchester Guardian” wisely observed : “The problem in India is not 
governing or getting out. These are cowardly alternatives. We have 
governed India, and now we must help India to govern herself.” 

II. “Srxc EKiTY asp Speed” 

After ages of slumber and suspended animation Asia is now rising 
and asserting herself. She is already a power that the West must reckon 
and deal with. A contented India linked to the Commonwealth of the 
British nations should be a link between Asia and Europe—the 
Manchester Guardian” also said. This showed that the Liberal organ 
possessed the rare gift of political imagination and sagacity, and the 
rarer sense of human justice; but it is doubtful if there were many in 
the councils of the empire “upon which the sun never sets” who were 
disposed to give it an earnest thought as a practical proposition. Mr. 
Garvin in the “Observer*' (which evoked a vigorous reply from Munshi 
Ishwarsaran) and Sir S. Hoare at the Central Council of the National 
Union of the Conservatives and in the House of Commons (July 9) gave 
5 
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expression to opinions, which though couched in cautious language, 
showed nevertheless the determination of conservative England to base 
any policy of Indian advance upon what the latter called “the basic 
question of safeguards.” And it need hardly be said that conservative 
England has mattered, potentially when not actually, more than either 
Liberal or Labour England so lar as the determination of that policy is 
concerned. Of course Mr. Beun in the House of Commons Debate on 
India Office Estimates made a chivalrous defence of the Delhi Pact 
with the Congress; and said that though he could not be sure of all 
Mr. Gandhi’s followers, his information was that Mr. Gandhi himself 
represented in India a great force for peace. What, according to him, was 
supremely needed in the tackling of the Indian question was “sincerity 
and speed”. To a great bulk of his audience both inside and outside 
the House, the supreme need in regard to the policy to be followed in 
India was however firmness and caution. 

III. “The Seditions Fakir” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Pact was viewed with 
serious misgivings by men in both the contending parties and their 
respective allies. Non-official view as represented by the different 
European Associations in India did not take kindly to what it regarded 
as virtual surrender of British prestige and authority in India. And it 
was widely and loudly whispered that the Pact had never been hugged 
by the true bureaucratic heart also. “The naked seditious fakir” sitting 
at the same table with the august representative of the British Sovereign 
in India and signing an agreement with him on matters of state policy 
and administration, was a sight that touched many on the raw. To 
Churchills and George Lloyds it meant not only the quintessence of 
defeatism and weakness, but drinking the cup of shame and humiliation 
to its bitterest dregs. This might have beenrau extremist and alarmist 
view. But still it was just likely that the typical “sun-dried and hard- 
headed” bureaucrat too did not feel very enthusiastic over an order 
of events which virtually placed an avowedly anti-government and 
subversive organisation in India and its leader in a position of co¬ 
ordinate authority with the Government itself in the matter of certain 
vital questions affecting it. To this line of thinking, the principle of 
Pact-making is wrong : it is tantamount to a virtual recognition by the 
constituted Authority of another authority parallel to and co-ordinate 
with itself in the body politic. And the principle is doubly wrong 
where the latter has chosen to deliberately press its claims to such 
status by subversive and unconstitutional means. To students of poli¬ 
tics who have remembered their history—particularly that part of it 
which narrates the evolution of constitutions enlarging the rights and 
liberties of peoples "-the above view may appear to be both inverted 
and short-sighted. But men charged with the conduct of the actual 
administration have, all over the world, been found to make a fetish 
of the actual form in which the administrative authority may have 
vested itself, even when revolution has already been stalking the land, 
and nothing seems too sacred and sacrosant to be thrown “into the 
melting pot”. The lesson of history has been often repeated, but 
mankind has been slow to learn it. 
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IV. “So-called Pact” 

One cau however understand and appreciate the dislike of the 
typical bureaucrat for the Pact. Sir S. Hoare was of course too 
exalted and responsible a personage to be called a bureaucrat. But 
did we not find him even at his post of high responsibility referring to 
the “so-called” Pact ? What did he exactly mean by the word “so-called ? 
One did not ask him and get an answer. Possibly there are many who 
can understand the R. T. C. policy—which is a consultative and deli¬ 
berative body only not empowered to draw up and “sign, seal and 
deliver” the final document; but it is not easy—especially for the 
administrators—to understand and appreciate the policy of Pact which 
confers on a party other than government coordinate authority to 
determine matters of state policy and administration. 

V. A Matter «>f Honour 

It should be noted however that the Viceroy himself and some 
of the Heads of Provincial Governments had openly declared their 
willing determination to stand by the Pact, and there is no doubt 
instructions were duly issued to all the ofticers concerned to observe 
the terms of the Pact. Sir Malcolm Hailey for instance in his message 
to the U. P. Legislative Council in July said : “Observance of the 
Delhi Agreement is a matter of honour with Government. If there be 
breach of if, it will not be on our side/’ 

VI. “A** Kir*t C< institution ai , Governor-General” 

As regards the principal and underlying policy of the Pact, those in 
positions of highest authority were not slow to impress upon the rank 
and file that the old order was changing giving place to new, and that 
the new order should be inspired by the spirit of mutual understanding 
and co-op* ration as the old had been by dictation and absolute control. 
Lord Irwin in his Harrogate speech said :—India and Britain are no 
longer to meet as parties in a grim struggle, in which success of the 
one implies failure of the other, but as confederates in a great and 
noble undertaking. His Excellency Lord Willingdou in his Chelmsford 
Club speech had expressed an wish that he might go down to history 
as the first constitutional Governor-General of India—an wish and 
ambition he still cherished when the year was drawing to a close and 

the curtain was about to be rung down on collapse of the Delhi 

Agreement and burial of the truce. He was addressing the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. That was on the 7th of December. 
Then dark and menacing clouds overcast the whole political firmament, 
and one was already hearing the first rumblings of the coming thunder 
storm. But in July when conditions did not look quite so dismal as 
this, His Excellency addressing the Sikh Deputation at Simla had 

pointed at the blue sky and fair heaven lying behind dark clouds of 
conflicting claims spread over the constitutional firmament of the 

moment, and observed that if the fog was to be lifted, spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation must prevail where distrust and suspicion 
existed. 
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VII. “An Earnest of the Comino Oki )i:r m 
All this was of coarse meant as a vindication of the principle and 
policy of the Agreement which, as wo have soon, was not such as to 
appeal to the true bureaucratic conscience and inspire the true bureau¬ 
cratic heart. Government by dictation and coercion was to give place 
to government by consultation and agreement—this is what the coming 
order means. And we have had just an earnest of the new order of 
things in the fact that Lord Irwin as the representative of the British 
and Indian Governments entered into an agreement with Mahatma 
Gandhi as the representative of the “only democratic and national” 
political organisation in India with a view to adjusting certain 
differences between them over certain important questions of Indian 
policy and administration. The fact that tlmy met as parties to an 
Agreement was an earnest of the greater fact that they would also meet 
“as confederates in a great and noble undertaking.* The hand that 
signs the agreement to suspend civil disobedience and observe certain 
other terms should also be the hand that would collaborate to draw up 
the scheme for self-governing India and ratify the Statute of West¬ 
minister when it should come. 

VIII. The Red Tape and Constitetionaj. Ti:tiiek 

It was this implication and promise of the Agreement which made 
it so important a document both for those who would fain maintain the 
status quo and those who would like to see it changed root and branch. 
Conservatives feared it and bureaucrats chafed under if just because 
they thought that established and constituted authority was yielding and 
surrendering to forces that challenged it and would, if unchecked, 
subvert it—that it meant the beginning of the end of the British 
governance of Indki. Nationalists accepted it and even regarded it 
a triumph for their cause, not because it conferred upon them any new 
rights ai.d privileges or brought India practically any nearer to freedom, 
but because they thought that by making the Agreement, the Govern¬ 
ment had definitely accepted the principle, of Indian collaboration in the 
matter of actual Indian administration. The 30th January Declaration of 
the Premier nad referred to a transition period leading.to the realisation 
by India of the goal of full responsibility. Now, transition period has 
no meaning unless and until a real start has been made. And it cannot 
be supposed that a real start has been made unless and until those in 
authority seek the co-operation of those who more than any others 
represent the will and choice of the people, in determining their policy 
and in their working of the administration, and thus share responsibi¬ 
lity with them. So long as the Executive is irresponsible and the 
legislatures not truly representative and powerless, Authority should be 
prepared to sacrifice sufficient red tape and stretch its constitutional 
tether to the required length in having to go in search for its true 
collaborators. It may have to turn not merely to its Executive Councils 
and Legislatures, but also, when occasion for it should arise, to its 
prison cells where its political proteges are lodged. For under the 
existing conditions, the truly representative Indian—the elect of the 
people—he who can act as their agent and deliver the goods for them 
—may more likely be in the latter places than in the former. Respon- 
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sibilify cannot be shared with one's own nominees or with those who, 
though elected, have been made paralytic for all purposes except for 
that of wagging their tongues. 

IX. Forces Thai Matter Most 

And there is no reason why Authority should feel diminished when 
occasion does arise for it to unlock the cells of its political prisons 
for the purpose of finding its true collaborators and sharers of its res¬ 
ponsibility and control. Mr. Churchills flirg at the peace parleys in 
the Yervada Jail had been as badly conceived as aimed. There was 
simply no question of Government standing and waiting in the corridor 
of the Jail with a begging bowl in hand—going upon its knees and 
filing for peace. Xo body in his senses would think that. If it is within 
the competence of the Government to piomulgate Ordinances, it is 
surely within the competent e of ihe Go\ eminent to withdraw them also: 
if it can shut lip without trial men under Ordinances and Regulations, it 
can also release them when it should think it convenient or expedient 
to do so. Its red tape is long enough and its constitutional tether is 
clastic enough for such purposes. And if it chooses it-, colleagues and 
partners from amongst its late opponents and adversaries, it dots so 
because in the sifting and diminating process of the struggle it has 
found the forces that matter most in the political or other activity of 
the nation, with which it is who and expedient, therefore, to form 
new attachments and alliances. For no Government, however strong, 
can permanently maintain it: dt’ at the requisite level of efficiency and 
usefulness by keeping itself detached from, or opposed to, those forces. 
History has again and again recorded the discomfiture of those that 
attempted to dn the impossible. In fact, it is the vital function of every 
living and thriving government to sift out such elements and such 
forces in the national “medium'* as can be assimilated into it with ad¬ 
vantage. Sometimes by such assimilation it< hard shell itself is broken 
to pieces. Still it has got to be done. It must expaud and grow by 
taking in those elements and forces. Otherwise, its hard shell shall 
break and it shall not survive the smadi up. 

X. Bargaining with La\vi.essm>> 

It is true that the Gandhi-1 rwin talks had commenced when the C. D. 
Movement and the governmental reaction thereto had not yet ceased. 
That is to say, negotiations opened while hostilities still proceeded. 
In the bureaucratic appreciation of things, this raised an internal sedi¬ 
tious and subversive movement to the dignity and importance of an 
hostility between two sovereign states. It was this that made the whole 
affair of the Delhi talks especially repugnant to some official and non- 
official quarters. It was like listening to and dealing with an opponent 
who had not yet laid down his arms. It was to make the cessation of 
a subversive and unlawful activity dependent upon the Government 
having first agreed to oiler certain terms and fulfil certain conditions. 
Bluntly put, it was tantamount to bargaining with lawlessness and 
unconstitutiouality. It was known that the Delhi negotiations had almost 
been wrecked upon the question of an enquiry into alleged police 
excesses and some other allied matters. And it was no wonder Gov- 
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ernmeut could uot be expected to lightly let down its own officers nor 
light-heartedly hang its own authority. 

XI. Emergency Methods of Reform 

And yet apart from the question of the proposed enquiry, the 
average bureaucratic appreciation of the position was again superficial 
and wrong. They talk of extraordinary measures in relation to emer¬ 
gencies or extraordinary circumstances. Now, extraordinary devices 
may be necessary not merely for the purpose of government maintain¬ 
ing its stability, political and financial, but also for the purpose of 
government enlarging and broadening its foundations in the will and 
consent of the people. That is to say, occasion may arise for emergency 
measures and methods of readjustment and reform also. When forces 
in the land not only threaten to be but actually prove subversive, the 
emergency is one that calls for as much power to adapt and adjust to 
new and revolutionary changes as power to maintain and stabilize all 
those elements that have to be maintained and stabilized. If power and 
authority have to be assumed to deport and intern a man sometimes 
without trial, courage and statesmanship has also to be mastered to 
treat with opposing elements sometimes by conciliatory and responsive 
instead of penal and preventive action. 

XU. Political History of the Latter IIaef of 1931 : 

What was It ? 

The Pact had however already been a settled fact, and those wh<> 
held the reins of government, from the Secretary of State downwards, 
in their public utterances left no trace of doubt that they meant to 
keep their part of the engagement. Still we thought it proper to allude 
to some of the deeper reasons why the Pact was not quite liked by the 
true bureaucratic heart or by the instinct of the average dominant 
class. It is important to bear this in mind, because the political 
history of the latter half of 1931 is virtually the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the influences, open as wclfas secret, that brought about the break 
up of the Pact with the Congress first in London and then in India. 
After the Second Settlement with Lord Williugdon in August, Mahatma 
Gandhi sailed by S. S. Rajputana to take part in the deliberations of 
the second session of the It. T. C., having accepted the principle ot 
federation, and safeguards “in the interests of India.” The 19th January 
Declaration of the Premier had already, be it observed, committed the 
British Government to these two principles. The It. T. C. business, 
after the participation in it by the Congress, proved to be even a more 
complicated, tangled and hopeless affair than it had been when it had 
met without Congress representation and under the brooding shadow 
of the prodigious national struggle going on in India. AV r e shall briefly 
record the main facts of the second sitting later, but we may state 
even now that though Mahatmaji did not formally withdraw from the 
Conference and though he gave his consent to some of the minor 
matters of detail, no body was left in any illusion that the Congress 
and the Government had again come to the “parting of ways* so far 
as the fundamentals of the future Indian constitution were concerned. 
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This of course did not as yet mean the break up of the Delhi 
and Simla Settlements. Those Settlements had not committed the 
Congress or Government to the acceptance by either of any proposals 
regarding the constitution made by either. They had simply suspended 
hostilities, and made certain adjustments to give relief and redress. 
The Congress had not, for instance, accepted the position that Army 
and Foreign Relations would continue to be administered as Crown 
Subjects under the control of the Governor-General “during the transi¬ 
tion period”, and the Government had not accepted the position that 
India would be free to sever her connection with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations when she wanted to do so, or that 
the debts and financial obligations of the Government of India 
should be a subject for scrutiny and possiblo repudiation. Yet when the 
second session of the Conference ended, it was clear that the Congress 
and Government would again, sooner or later,—and as all the open and 
subterranean dispositions of the forces indicated, sooner rather than 
later—come to grips with each other. Mahatmaji himself was of course 
not for immediately resuming hostilities; would stretch his co-operation 
to the furthest limit and give the Conference ‘every chance”. And 
though lie parted company with the rest of the Conference on the vital 
issues, he would still help the various Committees to be sent out to 
India, provided he could usefully do so, and provided also the state of 
things in India, already very tense, did not become such as to force 
his hands and smother co-operation. At the same time he left 
us in manner of doubt that India could not afford to rest on her 
oars, and the failure of the conference would again plunge India and 
Britain into a struggle which in point of magnitude and intensity would 
far surpass the struggle that the Delhi Agreement had cried a halt to. 
“If necessary India would sacrifice a million lives”—this is what 
Mahatmaji said. 

XIIT. Unsettle the Settled Fact 

Influences had already been at work to unsettle the settled fact 
when Mahatmaji sailed for England; and the long-drawn episode of the 
Conference did not suppress but rather disclosed the combinations ol 
forces heading for a crisis both in India and England. The difference 
between the Congress point of view and that of the communalist 
minorities had never been so much stressed and accentuated as they 
were during the second session of the Conference. British opinion as 
reflected in the Conference had, again, never asserted itself in so 
pronounced a manner against the fundamental demands of the Congress 
as it did during the second session. Perhaps the third law of motion 
which makes action and reaction equal, or the law of electric conden¬ 
sation which makes the accumulation of the positive charge on one 
surface vary pari passu with that on the other, was operative. In the 
face of the great challenge of “the only true representative” of a great 
national organisation in India, the “nominees” of Government (as they 
were called) felt impelled to combine and make their counter challenge 
look almost as great and formidable. 

XIV. War Mind That Still Existed 

While we say that the Agreement had not been liked at heart by 
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a considerable section of the dominant class, official and non-official, we 
should not omit to say that it had not been liked either by a con¬ 
siderable section of the Indian nationalists. Not to say of the youth¬ 
ful votaries of the cult of violence and of communism, many of those 
who subscribed to the creed of the Congress and followed its methods, 
had not been happy with what the Delhi conversations and labours 
had produced. The terms which had been offered by the leaders for 
peace during the abortive Saprn-Jnyakar negotiations had not yet seen 
any sign of their sure and substantial fulfilment. To some it appeared 
that what concessions it had made had been made in a haggling spirit 
and not in a generous and gracious manner. This might have been 
the view of a war mind that still existed and not the view of one that 
had ceased to exist. Whatever might have boon the legal construction 
and implication of the several clauses of the Document, there is no 
doubt that its great authors had meant well and had been inspired by a 
spirit of mutual accommodation and manifest goodwill. But certain inci¬ 
dents following upon the signing of the agreement and certain circums¬ 
tances connected with the practical interpretation and observance 
thereof, bad gon<\ as we saw in a preceding Introduction, an unfortu¬ 
nately great length to undo the good effect of the agreement. A general 
amnesty to all political convicts and undertrial prisoners should, in tlu* 
judgment of many, have been an act of grace on the part of the 
Government that would have appealed to the human imagination of 
India and her generous heart, and thus helped to produce and main¬ 
tain the requisite calm atmosphere for the great constitutional labours 
to have proceeded steadily apace. No body of course expected that 
by releasing the prisoners of violence and the so-called communists 
Government would have forthwith converted them to a political faith a 
shade milder than what they professed. Still it should not have been 
forgotten that many of these prisoners had been smarting under what 
they and many of their countrymen thought’a sense of injury. Many 
youngmen had been arrested on suspicion and shut up without trial ; 
whilst some others had the misfortune of having their trial protracted 
through “an ago’'. These tilings, necessary though they might have 
been for reasons of state or otherwise, had had very widespread and 
prejudicial repercussions on the temper of the people. Now, if Govern¬ 
ment had seen its way to releasing these prisoners, that act by itself 
would not of course have converted and “redeemed” the hardened 
“sinners” ; but it is very nearly certain that it would have evoked a 
generous response even from them, and induced them as a party to 
stay their hands during the period of the negotiations here and in 

England. And that would have produced the necessary calm atmosphere 
as nothing else would have produced. For, what complicated and 

marred the situation more than any other single factor was the “vicious 
circle” or “ring dance*' of violent crimes and repressive measures aimed 
at them during this so-called half year of truce. Rightly or wrongly, 
the party of violence felt that the truce applied to Congressmen and 
not to them, and that therefore a state of war still existed between 
them and the Government. Many wished that they too had been made 
at least a passive or sleeping partner in the settlement. Rightly or 

wrongly also, these youngmen of the extreme party had been angry 
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with the Congress for their having, as they thought, throw*) them 
practically overboard when making truce with the Government—for 
their having failed to make their release also a condition precedent to 
any pact or settlement being made. 

XV. Disruptive Forces Gathering Momentum 

During the period of truce therefore disruptive forces not only 
continued to work but gather momentum. Two main streams of such 
influences—one in Bengal and the other in the United Provinces—and one 
other minor current in Bardoli conspired to undermine the entire 
edifice of the provisional settlement and bring it down in a crash. 
Bengal had its Chittagong and Hijli and what seemed to be retaliatory 
political assassinations and new Ordinances and exceptional methods to 
deal with the situation created by them. U. P. had its increasingly 
acute agrarian situation and the perpetual menace of the no-rent and 
no-tax campaign and the Instigation Ordinance ultimately promulgated 
to cope with it. 

Almost as soon as the ink was dry on the paper which bore the 
signatures of the parties making the Delhi Agreement, the Congress and 
the Government began to find fault with each other and quarrel as 
regards alleged lapses and breaches on the part of either and non- 
observance of the letter and spirit of the mutual engagement. The 
Congress began by complaining that the release of non-violent prisoners 
had not been proceeding apace as it should have proceeded according 
to the letter and spirit of the Agreement* and that the Government had 
not been moving with grace, earnestness and speed in this matter. And 
it proceeded to allege that magistrates here and there had been interfer¬ 
ing with peaceful picketing and other lawful activities of the Congress. 
As*Jsome matters related to questions of fact and others to questions of 
interpretation, enquiries had to be instituted both by the Congress and 
the Government, and correspondence unceasingly passed between them 
as to the proper construction to bo placed on the relevant clauses of 
the Settlement. 


XVI. Privileged States Of Congress 

The Government rightly claimed that the Agreement had not made 
any act lawful which was unlawful under the ordinary law of the land, 
and further, that the Agreement had not conferred any special rights 
and privileged status on the Congress as distinguished from other 
Indian citizens. The Congress, on the other hand, tacitly assumed, if 
it never openly declared, that by accepting the principle and policy of 
the Settlement, Government had admitted, in principle at least, the 
right of the Congress to be consulted on all vital questions affecting 
the Indian people. And one would be disposed to think that the 
Congress—assuming it was the most popular and democratic organisation 
in India—was also right in taking this view. The two views— 
that taken by the Government and that taken by the Congress 
—seemed to, and as a matter of fact did, conflict with each other ; 
but still one would be inclined to think that with wise and liberal 
statesmanship on one side and patience and charity on the other, they 
could possibly have proved more accommodating to each other. The 
b 
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Congress should have moderated its attitude of exultation that the battle 
had been won and that it was time to gather its spoils ; and the 
Government should have risen superior to its sense of diminished 
prestige and wounded pride that it had lost the day by having had to 
treat with the leader of a subversive movement, unconditionally relea¬ 
sing him and his colleagues from custody, and without first having 
taken from him an undertaking that lie and his ‘‘seditious gang” would 
behave in future. On the one hand, it should not have been forgotten 
that India was passing through a deep and large-scale upheaval which 
could not be aptly described by the ordinary penal names and dealt with 
by ordinary penal sections ; that the ease was one not lit for treatment 
by established jurisprudence and legal proceduie, but by broad, enlarged 
ideas and methods of making and readjusting democratic constitutions. 
The rules which reign in a normal house are no longer the rules when 
its old foundations have to be dug up and new foundations laid. A 
national upheaval has a destructive and a constructive phase. Some of 
its destructive work is also essential. Hut it should not destroy too 
much. Nor should it destroy too little. While it should destroy and 
remove all that is crumbling and all that encumbers, it should not 
destroy the ground plan and the materials to build with anew. Gov¬ 
ernment should cheek its work where it should be cheeked, and help 
it where it should be helped. By doing this properly and wisely, 
government establishes its title to existence and allegiance. Now, if 
government should feel called upon to arm itself with emergency 
powers and have recourse to emergency methods in dealing with what 
must be regarded as unnecessary, unwholesome and menacing aspects 
of the destructive work of a popular movement, it should also be 
prepared to go beyond the ambit of its settled tradition and ordinary 
procedure in having to deal with those aspects that are essential, and 
ultimately, fruitful and constructive. These latter should be dealt with 
in a sympathetic and helpful, and also, if need be, in an out-of-the- 
common way. In other words, if the principle of ordinance-making 
be right when occasion arises to arrest and suppress large-scale popular 
onslaughts upon constituted authority, the principle should be held to 
be more unquestionably right when occasion arises to redress large- 
scale popular wrongs or meet large-scale popular demands for expand¬ 
ing and sharing constituted authority. The red tape and the constitu¬ 
tional tether, as we said, should be long enough and elastic enough 
for that purpose. It should bo long enough to go the whole length of 
the necessary settlement, and clastic enough to bear and stand the 
strain of new adjustments and new constructions. 

XVII. The Truck : What was tt for ? 

The Government was of course right in its view that the Agreement 
had not in any way placed the Congress above the ordinary law and the 
obligations and limitations of the ordinary citizen; But recognising 
the strength and greatness (Lord Irwin himself had called it “the 
great organisation*’) of the Congress, the Government had already held 
parley with it, and modified its policy, and to some extent, its adminis¬ 
tration also according to a settlement arrived at with it. As we saw, 
it was both perfectly wise and constitutional to do so. Now, the point 
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was this : If Government had acted wisely and constitutionally to 
consult and, to some extent, act on the advice of the Congress even 
before the formal declaration of the truce, would it not have acted at 
least as wisely and constitutionally if it had continued to lend the 
same ear of consultation and extented the same hand of co-operation 
after the declaration of the truce ? And what was the truce for ? 
Was it not for seeking and ensuring the co-operation of the Congress— 
the factor iu Indian politics that mattered much more than any other 
single factor or even indeed than the sum of all other factors ? 

XVJI1. To What Transfer Attiiority? 

All official promises and pronouncements had referred to the goal 
of fully responsible government. Surely a determined start had to be 
some day and a determined step forward had to be taken some day 
if the goal were not to remain a mere utopian dream. Autocracy must 
sooner or later cease to exist and responsibility must sooner or later be 
transferred to the accredited agents of the people. The Congress had 
proved to be a more accredited, authoritative and powerful agent. of 
the people than any other political body in India—more accredited 
and powerful than even the various legislative bodies. The Government 
had virtually recognised this by coming to terms with it after it had 
put forth a most determined fight. It had found that if responsibility 
were to be transferred to and shared with any popular and democratic 
institution in India, it was the Congress organisation par excellence. 
It was this that was in a position “to deliver the goods.” The Prime 
Minister might say from his place in the Conference and House of 
Commons that the R. T. C. bore quite a representative character, and so 
sponsor the counter claim of those who during the last session opposed 
the claim of Mahatma Gandhi that the Congress representative was 
the only true delegate to the R, T. C., and that, therefore, the others 
wore there simply as the nominees of the Government. The late 
Mon'ana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Moonji and some others had however a 
corrector appreciation of their position during the first session of the 
R. T. C. However that might be, it is undeniable that the Congress got 
its colours recognised by Government inviting Mahatma Gandhi to 
talk the civil disobedience affair over with it ; and it had its 
credentials endorsed by Government settling with its agent the terms 
of an Agreement that should be binding on both. Hence the question 
arose : Should not Government have continued to concede to the 
Congress—as a genuine agent of the people or at any rate of nationalist 
India—the same position of its non-official adviser and collaborator as it 
had done during the momentous fortnight at New Delhi when the terms 
of the Settlement were being hatched under the joint wings of Lord 
Irwin and Gandhiji ? That would only have anticipated and prepared 
matters for what was comiug. For, it had long been clear that it was 
the Congress or some organisation like the Congress that would, some 
day step into the shoes of Government aud be charged with the 
responsible task of running the new democratic constitution. Authority 
and responsibility reposed in a democratic body, such as the Congress 
partially was, could expect to be stable and permanent. All makeshift 
arrangements would succeed in producing conditions only for a very 
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unstable equilibrium. A R.T.C. packed with communal is Is did not ease 
the situation in India. So a government packed with rcforins-profitoers 
and place-hunters would not make for lasting peace, order and good 
government. 

XIX. \Vorn> Be fi flees of Index 

Ministers have sometimes been found among those who have had a 
close shave at the gallows. In India also the ministers of the future 
swaraj government may have to be drawn from the ranks of a very 
tough and inconvenient stock. Only such “fellows” may be found to 
wield power with advantage and discharge responsibility with satisfaction 
to those concerned. And if that be clear, why should it not be clear 
as well to the present rulers of India, that some practical training, some 
actual probation, some real initiation must forthwith be arranged for, for 
the prospective, would-be rulers of India ? And should it not be clear 
also that this training, this probation and initiation cannot be provided 
for those who are and remain, mere dolls and puppets and by methods 
that hold and control the perpetual leading strings ? Responsibility must 
to-day be shared with, if not transferred to, those who would be called 
upon to rule to-morrow. Called by whom ? Not surely by Government. 
They should be the elect of the people. And the Congress had far greater 
claims to being thus called upon to undergo this apprenticeship and 
probation to future rulership of India than any other political body. If 
therefore the Congress claimed any special status‘-not unconstitutional 
but only extra-constitutional for the present—by virtue of this rightful 
vocation ; if it regarded itself as the spokesman of the 
people and intermediary between them and Government, 
Government should have, in spirit and, as far as desirable in letter 
also, admitted that claim, and not have continued to regard as an ex¬ 
enemy and potential foe its rightful probationer and legatee in respon¬ 
sible government. It was of course not just to say that the Govern¬ 
ment as a body continued to regard the Congress as an ex-enemy 
and a potential foe even after the Agiecmcnt had been signed. It 
was willing to co-operate and seek co-operation. The many consultative 
committees that anxiously deliberated to explore all possible avenues 
of settlement of the differences that cropped up in U, P. and elsewhere, 
and the leugthy and the bulky files of correspondence that passed be¬ 
tween the Congress Executive and Government re: methods and means 
by which tangled and twisted affairs might possibly be eased and 
straightened, were all evidence that Government was quite sincere in its 
determination to discharge its obligations .'under the Settlement. And it 
was plain also that Government was equally determined to maintain 
its rights under it. 

XX. Harmony With Discordant Notes 

But whilst this was admitted generally, it was not so generally 
believed that the Government attitude was a perfect symphony with¬ 
out any discordant notes that both jarred and marred. The war ment¬ 
ality with its usual accompaniment of jealousy, distrust and appro * 
hension still lingered, so it was believed, in some Government quarters. 
Perhaps the bureaucratic cast of mind stiffened too under the anti- 
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Congress influences of the non-official exploiters and die-hard©. 
Ah we naw, the principle and policy of the Pact was wrong and un¬ 
palatable to Hiich habit of mind. It was openly hinted that sinister 
influences to wreck the Settlement were in operation even on the 
heights of Simla and in Whitehall. The Pact was looked upon as a 
shame born in a moment of weakness out of an unholy alliance with 
the enemy. Some therefore in the responsible quarters were possibly 
eager to atone for the late weakness of the Government, and 
were in secret confabulation for concerting measures for having 
the shame undone as speedily as possible. But we need not linger over 
such reports of the omniscient lobby and special correspondents. It was 
undeniable that Government had not failed and had not been tardy in 
issuing instructions to its officers to carry out its obligations under 
the Agreement. And it was probably not correct to maintain that the 
officers generally had omitted or neglected to carry them out ac¬ 
cording at least to the letter of the Settlement. 'The spirit was perhaps 
not caught and entered into in sumo cases. And as the letter, divorced 
from the spirit, lends itself so readily to miscon>truction aud confusion, 
the observance of the letter by some officials resulted in a growing crop 
of acute differences, and soon the would-be co-operators were Been to 
fall out from each other. The officers maintained that they were doing 
all that was humanly possible to implement the Settlement, and that 
differences wore simply due to Congress perversity or obstinacy. Under 
the cloak of the Pact, the Congress was bent upon consolidating their 
position as a parallel government and authority in the land. Under 
the cover of the truce the subversive activity of the Congress aud 
active preparations for the coming ‘war” continued. Flouting of cons¬ 
tituted authority and instigation of the people for offering active resist¬ 
ance to the normal and lawful process of the administration were 
tending to become the order of the day. The Congress was in for 
replacing the so-called dictation and coercion by Government by dicta¬ 
tion and coercion by itself. The position was fast becoming such as no 
self-respecting government could tolerate for a day, 

XXI. Clouds no bigger than the Palm of Hand 

This, in substance, was the growing feeling in some government 
quarters. Aud as the sequel showed, this ultimately became the attitude 
of the Government itself. The subdued, isolated murmurs mingled and 
gathered volume and acquired pitch and ultimately became the deter¬ 
mined tone and voice of the Government. The final despatches of the 
Government reviewing the break-down of the Settlement and justifying 
the plan of its new offensive against the Congress, said about the deeds 
and motives of the Congress what wc have said above. Even the last 
letters of the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi, who had just landed in 
Bombay, refusing to discuss with him the matter of the Ordinances that 
had been promulgated in Bengal and U.P. and N. W. F. while he had been 
absent in England, and saying to him bluntly that the Government could 
aot be expected to make their policy or their action dependent upon his 
judgment ( as if Mahatmaji had ever claimed or contended that it 
should have in any case to be so ), showed that the clouds, no bigger 
than the palm of one's hand, which had been at first scattered here and 
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there over the Indian firmament, at last gathered thick and menacing 
over the heights of Simla, and became the starting centre of a great 
thunder storm breaking upon, and sweeping over, the vast, teeming planes 
of the Indian continent. 

On the other hand, it is probable that some of the followers of 
Gandhiji, though of course not the great leader himself, did mean to 
make use of the truce and the great accession of prestige and influence 
in the eyes of all the world which the truce had brought to the Congress, 
as a position of vantage not only for consolidating their possessions but 
also for starting a fresh and decisive offensive against the Government. 
They continued to speak of truce as distinguished from peace, which 
latter, they said, would never come till India had her full demand 
conceded ; they kept up a perpetual call to arms, and never tired of 
of dangling the threat of renewed civil disobedience. It seemed as 
though some would have continued to do so even if, according to their 
stock-taking, Government had observed, strictly and without fail, the 
whole letter of the Agreement For, they really cared not for the 
letter. They cared not for it for their part or for the part of the 
Government. What really mattered was the spirit. Had there been a 
real change of heart and was the Government willing to transfer respon¬ 
sibility ? That was the question. 

XXII. That Was Tiie Question 

X«»w, nobody would say that this was n>*t the question. Nobody 
would expect that the Congress which had put up a determined fight 
would be content with quibbling and wrangling over the letter of a 
scrap of paper which made truce but which did not in any way enlarge 
the liberties of the people, or confer upon (hem any right they had not 
possessed before. The Congress meant business as well as the Government. 
Still one would think that it would have been better if one or two things 
had been more steadily borne in mind. First, the officials as a body 
were bureaucrats wedded to certain stereotyped ideas and rigid 
traditions. They could not be expected to move out of their wonted 
groove all on a sudden. They would take time to adapt themselves to 
the tremendous change coming over the form and spirit of the Indian 
Government. Perhaps some would absolutely fail in the attempt, while 
others might succeed. But whether they succeeded or failed, they could not 
as a body be expected to be ready to run the race with the most fleet- 
footed of the Indian Nationalist team on a day’s notice. The fast-runners 
should therefore have been both patient and forbearing if they found 
their comrades of the Indian officialdom lagging behind. Let them not 
slacken their own speed if they cannot or ought not to do so. But 
let them not turn back and fall upon the laggers behind. 

Possibly, these are toiling their best to come up. Many who 

were outside the fight felt that it would have been more becoming if 
Congressmen had commanded a little more charity to concede that 
many Englishmen, official and non-official, had also started on the same 
journey with them, and if some had been positive drags on the way, there 
were many who were honestly toiling to come up and be quite in line 
with them. 
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XXIII. Elementary Law of Human Fashions 

Secondly, it would have been well, it was also felt, if the elementary 
law governing human feelings and passions had been more steadily kept 
in view by both the parties. A settlement may settle some external 
relations, but it does not straightway settle the feelings and passions 
of the human heart. It does not wield the magician's wand to forth¬ 
with change all base metal into gold. It is not expected that just 
after the truce, the ex-enemies will throw themselves into each other's 
arms and hug each other in a passion of rapturous love. A truce 
brings to a sudden stop a good deal of stir and commotion on either 
side, and this is nearly always converted into latent, pent-up heat. A 
great deal of mutual distrust and apprehension remains over even \vh« n 
the late belligerents have met in a peace conference and settled their 
accounts. This is but human nature taken singly or in the mass. 
Comradeship in heart and alliance in soul is, and cannot be, formed on 
paper. It is gradually formed by cooperation in the same kind of 
work, and in the process of sharing the same cares, burdens and respon¬ 
sibilities. If therefore Congressmen found that some officials and non- 
officials were still furious at the turn of events, and in their anger and 
supposed humiliation obstructed the way to peace, they should have 
remembered that it was just the weak side of human nature asserting 
itself on the other side, and also that this weak side of human nature 
was, possibly, assertive on their side also. Not all of them, surely, were 
ready to rise non-violent in thought, word and deed and converts to the 
gospel of Buddha the morning following the fateful night in which the 
Settlement had been settled in New Delhi. Bearing in mind this common 
human nature and the possibility of its open or veiled working after 
the agreement had been made on paper, both parties should have 
exercised a little more of the spirit of charity and forbearance. They 
should not have wasted their breath in a wrestle over trivialities such as 
the number of non-violent prisoners still unreleased, the order of some 
local magistrates to ban peaceful picketing etc.i the rate of rent 
remissions in certain districts. These were more or less distractions. Even 
Chittagong and Hijli might by some be regarded as distractions, though 
of a most unfortunate kind. Those who had kept out of the fray—the 
Liberals for instance—would have the Congress concentrate on the main 
work which was the necessary spade work in India and the constructive 
work of the Conference which was to meet in London in November. 

XXIV. The Sun of Indian Swaka.i 

We should have to put up with the fog more or less so long as 
the sun of Indian Swaraj did not shine and lift the fog. That sun 
should be made to rise and shine. It is no use lighting the fog. True, 
it was not expected that the sun of the Congress aspirations would 
rise and shed its first splendour on the St James' Palace in London. 
It would rise and shine over India herself. Still the Liberals thought, 
and many others thought with them, that the R. T. C. should have been 
allowed to begin its momentous second session under the best possible 
auspices. That would have put our English friends of the Conference 
to their real test, and given the Conference itself its full measure of 
chance to succeed if indeed it could in any case succeed in full. But 
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it met after the troubles had proved so acute in India (in Bardoli and 
elsewhere) that Gandhiji had been forced to threaten that lie would 
have to decline to have anything to do with the Conference. This 
crisis was tided over by the Second Settlement with the Government 
in August. But he had still apparently to sail in troubled waters. 
Government too continued to feel nervous over the increasing insecu¬ 
rity of their anchorage and moorings. There had been no communal 
settlement though Gandhiji, Bhopal and Ansari and others had tried 
their level best to arrive at a satisfactory solution. Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans, Nationalist Mussulmans and Connniiwilists, Hindu Sabhaites and 
Congressmen, Sikhs and the Punjab Mussulmans had all found them¬ 
selves in a quandary over the question of the electorate and repre¬ 
sentation in the Legislative bodies. As Mahatmaji said on a later 
occasion, all had begun gloating and fighting over the carcass and tearing 
it to pieces. Chittagong, Hijli, political murders, threatened no-tax 
campaign and government reactions to them punctuated the lofty 
rhetorical periods of the Indian and British delegation assembled in 
London. Now, it was felt by many that it would have been better if 
the R. T. C. experiment had been allowed to begin and proceed 
under more congenial conditions. Many wished that differences had 
not been stressed so much and agreements obscured so much, in India 
and in England, when the supreme task of the day wa- to find an 
agreed solution of the Indian problem. 

NXY. What Liberalism W«h\u> like Cu.\<.i;i>s t<» 1>o 
This was the orthodox liberal, non-combatant position. Prominent 
liberal leaders had tried to do their bit by acting, whenever oppor¬ 
tunities presented themselves, as the go-between to bring about truce 
and a calm atmosphere for the R.T.C. to proceed to a successful issue. Of 
course there was, as there still is, a good deal of difference between the 
Congress outlook upon things and that of the liberal or moderate 
politicians. The latter were responsivists and co-operators in principle, 
if not always in practice. They were content to be half-hoggers or 
even quarter-hoggers where they could not be whole-hoggers. To the 
aggressive and militant younger school, their recipe was indeed often 
stale, tame and jejune; but still these older men preferred generally to 
drink their bottle of mild beer in seclusion and peace, and would not 
be tempted to strong drink for the excitement and riot of it. Some 
could not stand strong drink, while others had outgrown it. Now, many 
of these men were glad when truce was made with the Government. They 
thought and others thought with them that the London Conference 
would gain weight and achieve success with the now assured Congress 
adhesion to it. They were therefore anxious that this assurance and 
this prospect might not bo jeopardised in any way. While some 
militant Congressmen feared that a premature cessation of fight and 
excitement would numb and cripple the heart and motor centres of the 
great Congress organisation, the liberals and moderate politicians pre¬ 
ferred to look the other way and feared that a continuation of fight 
and excitement after the truce, would tend only to complicate the 
already tense and tangled situation and make any prospect of honourable 
settlement and peace recede farther and farther. They would have 
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liked therefore Gandhiji and the Congress to realize that the redress¬ 
ment of any particular Indian wrong (as for example the internment 
grievance in Bengal or the agrarian trouble in the U.P-) would in any 
case follow upon and should not therefore be made a condition prece¬ 
dent to Congress crying halt and co-operating with the liberals and also 
Englishmen in the great work of hammering out a free and stable 
constitution for India. This one great task could not be allowed to be 
sidetracked in consideration of the urgency and insistence of any 
narrower problem of the hour. The Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 
should not have swerved from their path—which after the truce was 
the exploring of all possible avenues for the final settlement —distracted 
by the cry of the passing problem. They should proceed straight to 
their job. Congressmen should not have, for instance, daily dangled 
their threat of civil disobedience and Mahatmaji should not have sent his 
fortnightly “ultimatums” to the Viceroy, because Indian officialdom 
could not forthwith be veered round to view things as Congressmen 
viewed them. It was to b<* remembered that Indian officialdom like? 
officialdom all over the world could not be expected to outgrow their 
habit of mind and their traditions in a day, and further that they were, 
and to some extent were 1 bound to be, tied to the obligations and limita¬ 
tions of a particular type of government, however autocratic that govern¬ 
ment might in fact be. His Majesty’s government must be carried on ; 
the supremacy of law must be maintained—they thought and said. 

XXVI. Agreement: A Matter of IloxoriJ And A Test 

There was some truth in this liberal position—one would think- We 
all knew the rejoinder of Congressmen to this. Fight is life, and to 
cease fighting, especially when the object has not been attained, is to 
stagnate and vegetate. Besides, an oligarchy, particularly an alien 
oligarchy, can be made to yield to popular demands only under a per¬ 
petual and persistent strain and stress of popular resistance to its en¬ 
croaching authority. Quiescence in the ruled L in the eye of the ruler 
imbecility. Perhaps many younger Congressmen accepted this war phi¬ 
losophy as their new gospel. Their philosophy might have been right or 
wrong, but it is undeniable that even in internal disputes, conflicting 
claims an* often settled and peace is signed under the shadow of big 
guns and bomb-laden aeroplanes. The hand that carries the white flag 
has a pistol somewhere up its sleeve. This has been the way of actual 
or potential violence- This and the cult of Ahimsa, of which Mahatma 
is the greatest living apostle, are of course poles asunder. But many 
Congressmen, particularly the younger section, would fain jettison a 
oargoload of abstract principles if that would only save their vessel of 
Hope from a watery grave, and bring it safely and speedily to the pro¬ 
mised haven of Freedom. To Gandhiji himself however the Agreement 
was, firstly, a matter of honour, and secondly, a test. He would keep 
his word with the Government, and he would keep his word with his 
flock. Ho must see to it that there was no breach of it on their side ; 
nud he could not allow any breach of it on the other side. That was 
also a matter of honour with him. He could not leave for Loudon in 
the teeth of a serious breach on either side. Besides, observance of 
the Agreement was a test according to him of the sincerity of British 
7 
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purposes and intentions in India. It was, therefore, no use going, it 
the teat failed in vital points. It was also a test for the people—of 
their sense of honour and loyalty and discipline, 

XXVII. Peace Soon Likely To Pans 

We have now at some length dealt with the view-point* of the 
various parties to the handling or mishandling of the Indian political 
problem. The Government were of one mind no doubt, but possibly 
not of one temperament ; the Congress too was of one mind, but not 
of one temperament. There were overzealous officers in the one camp 
and hot-gospellers in the other. Mahatmaji when he at last sailed from 
Bombay on the 29th. August stressed the need of a’peaceful atmosphere 
being maintained, of carrying through a constructive programme with 
special reference to the fourfold evil of drink, drugs, foreign cloth and 
untouchability, of the revival of the village industry of spinning, and of 
promoting unity amongst all classes. It was essentially a message of 
peaee and constructive labour. On the other hand, I*t. Jawharlal, living 
as he did near the storm centre of the l\ 1\ agrarian troubles over 
which he had had apparently an inconclusive talk with the Viceroy 
(“neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory”) in the third week of August 
(when Mahatmaji also had talked with the Viceroy), asked the Cawnpore 
Political Conference (October f») to remember that “ independence was 
the chief aim”, and warned the people “not to be misguided by the 
truce” since “the fight could not stop till one volunteer survived”, and 
wanted all to concentrate on the work of ‘'strengthening the Congress 
organisation”. This was interpreted in the government quarters as a 
threat of war, if not actually a declaration of war. At any rate, it was a 
fighting speech stressing the need of the light that was to (mmc rather 
than that of the peace that was soon likely to pass. 

XXVIII. Hindu-Moslem Tanoli: : Its Cat*ses 

We have seen that the Ilindu-Moslem tangle in India has perpetually 
baffled all attempts to solve or simplify it. Those who have studied the 
recent history of special electorates in India have generally agreed 
in thinking that this evil is a modern creation due to the operation of 
various factors of which communal emphasis and political franchise on a 
religious or credal basis has proved to be the most potent and important. 
Communal troubles fire the effects rather than the causes of the 
communal emphasis as expressed in special electorates, reserved seats, 
and so forth. Mahatmaji made this absolutely plain after the informal 
Committee of the Minorities Sub-committee over which he presided in 
London had failed to arrive at an agreed solution. “Dangle special privileges 
before the eye of any community, and chances are ninetyniue to one that it 
will jump at it and swallow the bait. And once it has tasted the sweets 
(poisoned though these are) of special representations and reservations, 
the chances are again ninetyninc to one that it will refuse to part with 
them and oppose any attempt, however wise and well-intentioned, to 
induce it to do so. It would be more than human if it did not do 
so.”—This is our version of what Mahatmaji said on that occasion. 
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XXIX. Commenali^t and Nationalist Attitudes 
\ n V \J] Parties Moslem Conference had practically endorsed the 
Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinuuh. Moslems to have special electorates 
till they voluntarily eschew them and go in for the common electoral 
roll ; they must have statutory majority in Bengal and in the Punjab ; 
they must have 33 p. c. representation in the central legislature ; and 
they must have weigh tagos in the provinces where they are 

in a minority. These were the cardinal joints. Others related to 

the North Western Frontier and Sindh which latter must be separated 
from the Bombay Presidency. The views of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Sikhs and even of the Nationalist Mussulmans were in essential 
respects conflicting with all this. The Nationalist Mussulmans headed 
by Dr. Ansari tried in Delhi and in Simla their level best to induce 
their comnninalisl brethren to be more reasonable and accommodating 
in their attitude and proposals, but they failed. The eommunalists 
insisted on all Mussulmans presenting an united front; would on no 
account countenance a Moslem India divided against itself ; and would 
ask the nationalist Mussulman- to cease to make pact and common 
cause with their “enemies’’. The latter of course retorted that Congress¬ 
men and the Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikhs were not “enemies”, but 
their fellow countrymen having a community of interests and traditions 
with them ; and that the real enemy was the die-hard and the reac¬ 
tionary who would for their own purposes set the communities by the 
cars, and that therefore it would be suicidal to make a pact with them 
and obstruct the path of united India marching in unison to her goal 
of liberation. Special preserves and berths for the Mussulmans would 
only accentuate the differences, and without helping forward the cause 
of Indian peace and progress would rather confirm the. Mohammedan 
masses in their general backwardness and political incapacity. I*air 
field and no favour—common electoral roll and an open arena are the 
safest insurance for the creation and development of manhood, political 
or other. Protection and tariff walls in political enfranchisement and 
education are opposed to all the sound principles of democracy, and 
arc bound to prove ultimately detrimental to the interests of those for 
whose benefit they are set up. The eommunalists would think all this to 
be utopian dream and unpractical talk. Protection was necessary in the 
first stages, they said. In the name of democracy they would not allow 
oome communities to lord it over *omc others. 

NXX. Nationalist Moslem*’ Move 

However that be, it was soon plain that the Communalist and 
Nationalist Mussulmans were destined to part company with one 
another. Patch up peace was now and again attempted to be effected 
between the two wings, but without success. The nationalists were 
accommodating, and were oven prepared to concede the substance of 
the communalist demands, but the eommunalists would not budge from 
their position, it was suggested in the nationalist papers that many 
under-ground influences were at work to make them adamant. We do 
not know. Dr. Ansari made a most vigorous speech on the question 
when replying to the address of the Calcutta Corporation ; but he was, 
according to all admissions, more conciliatory and accommodating as 
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the President of the Faridpur Conference. This Conference passed 
some resolutions that would seem to bridge the bleach, but as Maulana 
Paudi said, the proposals were deceptive and unacceptable. The fact 
of the matter probably was the Maulana and those of his way of think¬ 
ing believed that it was they and not the so-called nationalists who 
possessed the ear and commanded the confidence of the great Moham¬ 
medan community. We overlook the suggestion that they were besides 
backed and braced up by their supposed league with subterranean or 
celestial powers. 

XXXI. Conori>s W. C. Fokmtla : Flow Ao r;rm> 

Meanwhile the Congress Working Committee had forged a formula 
re : the communal question (Bombay, July It recommended adult 

franchise with the understanding “that no franchise shall be acceptable 
unless it reflects on the electoral roll the proportion of population of 
every community”. It was contended that the W. ('. resolution conceded 
the substance of Moslem demands. But it maintained that separate 
electorate was injurious and Moslems were a>kcd to give it up. ]>r. 
Ansari championed and explained the W. C. formula, at which M. 
Shaukat Ali felt disappointed, and called it “an eye wash 1 . I>r. Moonji 
congratulated the W. (\ upon this achievement ; while lh\ Kiehlow thought 
that the formula would give a further lease of life to coniinunalism, 
Religion, in his opinion, should never form the basL of political repre¬ 
sentation. It should also be noted that the All India Hindu Maha- 
sabha meeting at A kola in the second week <»t August under the 
presidency of 0. Vijiaraghavachariar did not approve of the (W. (\ 
formula; while the All India Moslem Conference meeting about the same 
time rejected the formula a- unacceptable, and he’d out the threat of 
non-co-operation in the R. T. (\ in ease the Moslem demands were not 
accepted. And all this challenge and counter challenge w< nt merrily on 
while the communal menace wore a very diabolical aspect in Chittagong 
(though leaders denied that this was really communal in origin ami 
inspiration) and in Kashmere (though lure too Hindu Mahasabhaitc* 
and others alleged that the trouble was largely engineered and wirepulled 
from British India. Later wc witnessed the march of sympathetic Jathas 
from the Punjab). 

XXXII. Xi;\\ Appitk'.n To R. T. ( . 

The Nationalist Moslems too met and conferred at Meerut Bombay 
and elsewhere explaining their own attitude and position and demanding 
representation of their point of view in flu 1 R. T. C. They were an 
important and growing party of Moslem thought and feeling in India, 
they said. In fact, theirs was the party of the future : the rising gene¬ 
rations were largely shedding the communal obsession of their elders. 
During the last movement several thousands of them had courted impri¬ 
sonment and otherwise passed through the fiery ordeal. Therefore the 
Conference in London should not go without lepresentatives of this 
new party also sitting in it. It could not a fiord <0 be packed with the 
representatives of only one school of Moslem thought and attitude. It 
was believed that Dr. A usurps name amongst others had been seriously 
discussed between Simla and Whitehall before the New It. T. C. person- 
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ncl was announced on August 4. It Was nowhere to bn found in the 
Jint of distinguished names which included those of Mahatmaji, Pt. 
Mala viva find Svecmnii Xaidu. Sir Ali Imam was the sole representative 
of the new order in Moslem India, while the communalist Moslems had 
•in accession of strength given to it by the addition of three names— 
M. Daudi, M. Shaukat Ali (in the place of his late brother), and Sir 
I<lbal—the poet laureate of Asia who was dreaming of a great North 
Western Mohammedan Province as an eastern bulwark of a compact, 
coherent and far*Hung Pan-Islamic Federation. The new members were 
among the most active, of the Round Fablers, but poor Sir Ali Imam 
was, so it seemed, etl'ectively gagged after he had set foot in England. 

XXXIII. (’hanoi; nr British Gdvrhvmkm Am> The 
(’ll am.EH Sni AIION. No ClIAVl.r.M Policy. 

Toward- the end of August before Mahatmaji sailed for London, 
the Labour Government Intel been overtaken by a grave financial and 
political crisis which in dramatic ijiiicknes* had changed the character 
of the Government. A National (lovcrinnent had been formed and the 
Cabinet had been reconstituted so as to include leaders of all the three 
parties. Mr. Macdonald who still remained at hi' po^t at the helm ( f 
a Mail*.- a- tin* Head, was virtually cut otV fn*m the trunk of hi* party, 
and some rtf hi.- trusted colleague-, who found themsclve- now unable 
to worship with him in the -ame taritVi.-t temple w< re sent into the 
wilderucHs. Mr. Heim was one < f tlm.-c wlv thin went into the wilder¬ 
ness He continued in the U T. C. however \vh< r< wc -aw him doing 
now and then a bit of -incorelv symn ithctic -pi aking. t )n the Jrd. of 
September Hi.*. Highne.^ the Maharaja of Hikanir made a statement 
rcattirming the adhe-ion ot the Prince- (,» the principle of federation 
( which had been supposed to have been shaken by the attitude of 
Maharaja Patiala and some of the lesser -tafe-' V Hut Hikanir gave hi.* 
adfir ion to the principle of federation subject (•> the condition that 
India remained under the Crown, and the sovereignty ot the states and 
their treaty rights were not touched. The conditions attached to the 
deed of acceptance were such as the < ongress delegation could not 

easily be induced to subscribe to ; yet Bikanir's statement allayed for 

the moment the suspicion that the Priners had hern planning a strategic 

retreat from the position tliev had taken up during the first session of 

the R. T. <\ 

On the 4th. a new Press Hill intended to cope with encouragement 
of violence was foreshadowed in the Legislative Assembly showing that 
the Government still meant to govern and would not abdicate in antici¬ 
pation of the coming of the millennium in India. And one would con¬ 
cede that there had been provocation enough to goad Simla on to such 
penal measure—though non-official member* in the Assembly stoutly 
opposed it as being both unnecessary and useless. Sir Abdur Rahim 
■ s aid that the. Bill really aimed at control of the eutire Press. In the 
latter part of July the Bombay acting Governor had been shot at while 
a guest at the Fcrgusson College, and Mr. Gar lick, a senior judicial 
officer of Bengal, had been assassinated in Court ; and it was alleged 
that this was to avenge the hanging of Dinesh Gupta in jail. However, 
when on 7th. September the Federal Structure Sub-committee met. Bri- 
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tish delegates, and in particular. Sir Samuel Hoaie, assured the Indian 
delegates that change of government did not mean change of Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in regard to India, and that the conservatives were as 
anxious as any one for the settlement and ensuring both sound govern¬ 
ment and good will. 

XXXIV. The Si:c<>ni> Settlement 

After many anxious talks and negotiations with Mr. Emerson. Sir 
d. Crerar, the Viceroy and the Bombay Governor on the question of 
alleged non-compliance by both sides with the terms of the Delhi 
Settlement—negotiations that had not often been satisfactory in result 
and had sometimes been very i ear the breaking point—Mahatmaji was 
at last able to sail for London and make his virgin speech in the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee. As we have seen, observance of 
Settlement by both parties was a matter of honour with Mahatmaji. It 
was also a test. He had naturally therefore made it a condition prece¬ 
dent to his going to the Conference. Ilis liberal friends took, as we 
have also seen, a different \ iew. Before his departure for London, 
Mahatmaji had been able to persuade the Government to make a 
second Settlement, under which, amongst other things enquiries had to 
be instituted into the condition of affairs at some of the important 
centres of the unrest that had. for some time past, been brewing in 
the land. 

XXXV. Mahatmaji In R. T. <\ 

On tie* loth of September Mahatmaji spoke (for 1-' minutes) in the 
V. S. Committee in which he briefly narrated tin* history of the Con¬ 
gress movement and dwelt on it- claims a - the most representative and 
important political organisation in India entitled to speak and treat <»n 
her behalf ; hr also read and explained the Congress mandate which 
definitely fixed independence as tin* goal of India ; but this did not 
preclude a partnership between absolute equals held “by the silken cord 
of love”. This clear and forceful exposition of the Congress position 
by Mahatmaji was rather well meivod in England, and it was not 
thought that it was in the nature of an ultimatum. Before thb on the 
TUh. Mahatmaji had broadcasted to America “appealing to the cons¬ 
cience of the world on behalf of the semi-starved millions of India". On 
the 17th. he spoke again in the F. S. C. in which he confessed to a 
feeling of being oppressed by the sense of unreality ; he complained of 
the Committee’s interminable proceedings ; he urged Government to 
place their “cards on the table”. Method of election (direct and indirect) 
was also diseusssd in which connexion he remarked that he was “not 
frightened by indirect election”. Ilis plan was to make the villages of 
.India the electoral units for the legislatures. The villagers were to 
elect the “electors” for these bodies. This was indirect election. But 
his idea was to re-establish and reinstate the ancient Indian village com¬ 
munes, and make them act as integral autonomous units in the life of 
the nation. As he said in his address to the M. P.’s ( ‘J3rd. )— the 
villagers’ interests must be paramount ; control over the army and foreign 
relations was essential for giving adequate relief to the villagers by sav¬ 
ing enough money for improving their lot and carrying through a great 
and comprehensive scheme of reconstruction. 
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Meanwhile clouds had bof*n gathering thick and sombre on the Indian 
firmament. Kvery trace of ‘'bine sky and fair heaven” was disappearing. 
There was a recrudescence of communal trouble and revolt in Kushmere 
for which military precaution had to be taken. The happenings were 
serious enough to send their reverberations through the whole length and 
breadth of India. Cpon the murder of a Mahomedan police officer 
at Chittagong, the underground mines of mob violence caught the spark, 
and exploded to bring about a colossal disaster especially to the Hindus. 
A Town Hall meeting was held in Calcutta in which leaders who had 
made local enquiries openly alleged not only the connivance of some of 
the Kuropoans and Indians of Chittagong at what happened but also uii 
instigation by them and some of the Anglo-Indian papers of the diabo¬ 
lical deed in pursuit of a policy of reprisal for political murders. In 
fact, so grave and so direct were the allegations that the Government 
was moved to appoint an official committee to enquire into them. The 
report submitted by them was however not published though the Bengal 
Council naked for its publication. An incident of even greater tragic 
importance was the shooting and killing of two detenues in the Hijli 
Detention Camp - Santosh 1\. Mitter and Tarake<wer Sen. Their dead 
bodies were brought to Calcutta and carried in procession to the burn¬ 
ing ghat. And this naturally became the occasion for the manifestation 
of a deep and great popular excitement. An Knquiry Committee was 
again granted by the Government. But this time it was a public en¬ 
quiry and the report was made public which said that the tiring had 
been ‘‘indiscriminate and without justification”. The?>o happeuning were 
most unfortunate. While they gave a new momentum to the growth 
of violence in Bengal, they were also an incentive to 
Government to have its penal armoury tilled well and timely with 
extraordinary and drastic weapons of offence and defence. The arena 
was spread for the continuation and intensification of the grim and 
gory “ring dance” of violence. The indirect consequences of the inter¬ 
play were even more important than the direct. Borsad and Bardoli, 
Allahabad and Hue Bareilly, Chittagong and Hijli proved, for the Indian 
public, far more dismal and dynamic than they looked. And so did 
the fresh murders of British and Indian oflieiaU Uhe Coomtlla Magis¬ 
trate was shot dead by two school girls in their teens ; while the 
Dacca Magistrate and the President of the European Association in 
Calcutta narrowly escaped being killed) so far as the temper and 
feelings of the British publie were concerned. Terrorism tended to 
draw out more and more of the tough and stiff side of human nature. 
And these reactions on the general temper of the two peoples 
concerned were certainly not such as could make easy an amicable and 
friendly settlement. 

XXXVII. Financial Crisis 

On the 14th. Viceroy s address to the Assembly contained a twofold 
aPPeal one r °hited to the need for maintaining a peaceful atmosphere, 
and the other to that of a concerted effort made by the Government 
and people for stamping out terrorism. The new Press Bill aiming at 
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the suppression of instigation to violence had already been placed on 
the legislative anvil ; and the Viceroy's speech not only had that in 
mind but possibly other and more drastic measures that might have 
been then only in club talks or even subconscious contemplation. But 
not only was the Indian sky then overcast with the dark thunder cloud 
of terrorism and the sombre storm cloud of the agrarian trouble ; the 
very groundwork of the Imperial as well as Indian financial adminis¬ 
tration was then experiencing a mighty earthquake. We referred to tin* 
financial crisis that brought about the disruption of the Labour 
Government in England and patched together a so-called National 
Cabinet under a Labour Prime Minister reigning but (as it was 
supposed) hardly ruling at 10 Downing Street, and an out-au-out 
Conservative reigning as well ruling at the India Office. The Gold 
Standard was suspended. Tin* trusted and stable British sterling was 
rendered an erratic and fluctuating thing. It was feared that it was going 
to run a race with the continental mark or other wild and volatile things in 
point of such erratic feats as looping the loop. In Indian Exchange the 
rupee had been first linked with l(>d. English money at gold point or 
according to gold standard. This was subsequently raised to Isd. 
gold. This raising of the exchange value benefited British trading and 
other interests, but it made India-a seller chiefly of raw materials—a 
great loser. It was computed that India had lost to the tune of many, 
many crores on account of this one serious exchange handicap alone. 
Indian publicists and financiers often inveighed at this false Exchange 
policy and impeached what they called “the financial mal-administration 
of India’*. Of course Indian Finance Members and other authorities 
had now and then attempted the jugglery to convince their critics that 
the raising of the ratio had not acted prejudicially on the financial 
condition of India, but had, on the contrary, benefited her. It had been 
as usual “in the interest of India”. But apart from all the niceties and 
intricacies of the science of Currency and Exchange, the man in tin* 
street preferred to abide by the rules of his simple arithmetic and not 
by the axioms and postulates of any financial hypergeometry. He would 
calculate thus : 1 take a bale of cotton to a British market and sell 
it for say lfiOd. With this money in my pocket I come back home 
and go to a Bank to change it into Indian money. I should have been 
paid exactly Rs. 10 if the ratio had been at Hid. But I must take 
I80d. or 20d. more to my Bank if I am to receive Rs. 10 in exchange. 

I lose therefore owing to the higher ratio of exchange*. On tin*, other 
hand, a British trader sdls a commodity in tin* Indian market and is paid 
Rs. 10 for it. When he changes it into English money, In* gets IsOd. If 
the ratio had been at lbd, he would have got JOOd. only, that is, 20d. 
Jess. He is a gainer therefore to that extent on account of the higher 
ratio of exchange. This is the calculation of the man in the street 
uninitiated into the mysteries and subtleties of science and sophistry. Now, 
Pt. Marian Mohan and other leaders pointed out that the acute agrarian 
situation in U. P. and elsewhere was due no doubt to world depression 
bringing down prices to a low level so that there 1 was no sufficient and 
adequate return to the agriculturists for their agricultural produce ; but 
they submitted that these general causes had been assisted and accen¬ 
tuated by the wrong Exchange policy of the Indian Government. 
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XXXVIII. BrPKK’h New Aluasce 

This 18tl- ratio had boon at gold point. That had kept the poor rupee 
at least a dependable thiii*r. Wedded to a gold standard it was 
even respectable. But a simple decree from Whitehall divorced the 
Indian rupee from its natural and respectable alliance with gold and 
wedded it to the erratic sterling. This linking of the rupee with the 
fluctuating sterling mad'* it lose its domicile, or as it was called, its 
natural level, in the world market. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay) took strong exception to the statement of Sir S. Hoare (the 
new Secretary of State for India) re ; the surrender of the gold point, 
and said : “The rupee should be linked to gold to secure a true gold 
standard, and not to sterling which was fluctuating and depreciating in 
terms of gold.” The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry also sent a telegram to the State Secretary and Mahatma 
Gandhi protesting against the -top taken behind the back of India in 
a matter so vitally aiV»*eting her interests. On the ‘Jnth. the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla nmved a r< solution regarding what was called White¬ 
hall dictation. A second Finance Bill had also been introduced by 
the Finance Member to rabe more money by taxation (which 
touched not only Incomes and Postal Kate- blit the poor man’s 
salt abo) to make tie* two *end< of administration meet. This 
was abo stoutly opposed by the Assembly which turned down the proposal 
by a majority of votes. Government tried to untie the gordian knot 
fir-t by adding tin* (rovenior-Clenend’s recommendations to the pro¬ 
posals ; but the attempt having failed, the knot was finally cut by the 
Governor-General's certification. The nationalist papers waxed indig¬ 
nant over the whole business and exclaimed—“financial autonomy of India 
in action indeed” ! Mr. Shanmukham C’hefty who moved the censure 
resolution (carried by tit votes to 40) denounced the policy as “politi¬ 
cal emancipation eoiipbd with economic slavery”. This he said was 
indirect preference for British agai ist foreign countries whose trade 
totalled (2 veals ago) .'{Mi crores against 172 with England. The Indian 
Gold Reserve was depleted to the extent of (‘>0 crores through the 
Exchange policy—lie also informed us. On the other hand. Sir S. 
Iloare met some Indian R.T.C, delegates to explain the Government’s rupee 
move. Sir Henry Strakoseli, a finance authority, was present to answer 
questions asked. Mahatmaji was also present, but he reserved judgment. 
Subsequently he said that lie was unconverted and unconvinced. 

XXXIX. U. P. Agrarian Siti ation. 

It was gvmcrally feared that the U. P. agrarian situation would in all 
probability prove to be the grave of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. An Agrarian 
Committee had been appointed, but it soon came to a deadlock. There 
had been fid p.c. increase of rent during the lust SO years. It was claimed 
that this should be brought back to the old level. Landlords would 
thereby lose 4Vi crores. As a counterblast they demanded that Govern¬ 
ment should abandon land revenue to the extent of W 2 crores. Govern¬ 
ment could not agree to this. They would fall back to the level of land 
revenue as in 1901. Congress W-C. met (Oct. 27) at New Delhi to con¬ 
sider the situation. Pt. Jawharlal strongly advocated a no-tax campaign 
in U.P. But C.W.C. would rather wait till the return of Gandhiji. It 
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also endorsed Mr. Aney's award in the Bengal Congress election dis¬ 
pute. Congressmen and Government officers were however still discussing 
rent remission in U.P. and trying and hoping against hope* to find an 
way out. And it should be noted that the C.W.C. did not block the 
way. It was still averse to the starting of a no-rent campaign. 
Mahatmaji had indeed wired to Pt. J. Nehru that nothing was to be 
expected from the R.T.C. Hut this as he subsequently explaim d referred 
to the agrarian situation. On the 11th. November, the Agrarian 
Committee report was published. The actual remissions meant saciifiee 
of land revenue to the extent of 1 cron* and 20 lacs. 1 his was the 
limit beyond which Government could no t go. ( ongress demanded further 
reduction of current kbnrif rents Ihtn due According to it s demand, 
the total rent remissions should bo t> and Ij erores--total increase 
since IPUE “Peace or no peace*, Congre-"' would conic between the land¬ 
lords and tenants ; it would never countenance the utter economic 
ruination of the peasantry in the process of rent realization.’ i lie 
deadlock continued till December. In the lir*u week we find that the 
U.P. Government refused further discussion on the ground that “interim” 
advice had been given by the Congress to cultivators to withhold pay¬ 
ment of rent pending negotiations. Roth the Government and the Provincial 
Congress Committee issued statements explaining their respective 
positions. The curtain however was rung down unceremoniously on the 
whole affair of negotiations by the promulgation on 14th. December of the 
U.P. Instigation and Emergency Power* Ordinance. It w;e on the 
Bengal mode!. It was to provide againt instigation and also to arm the 
Government with special and very drastic powers to control suspected 
persons, to take possession of property, control transport, imp<»e collective 
fines and making parents and guardians liable for tin 1 oPonees of young 
persons. A similar Ordinance had been promulgated (Nov. psj in 
Bengal (extended in the first instance to Chittagong), it had among other 
things vested Special Tribunals with very extraordinary p« \\< rs re: 
procedure and passing of sentences. 

XL. R.T.C. Vkssf.l Saij.inc in Pi:mi.ors Zum: 

The R.T.C. vessel had at first been sailing on what seemed to be a 
placid and charted sea. But soon it found itself drifting to a perilous 
zone where sunken reefs lurked beneath a deceptive* surface placidity. 
The vessel had been foredoomed to be wrecked on the communal rock. 
Mahatmaji’s first speeches on the F.S.C. were not taken us containing an 
ultimatum. Still he was not mincing matters. On the 27th duly he 
said in an interview—“If ministers wanted to mark time and shunt the 
Indian settlement he would wish to return to India.” Summing up the 
position he said there had so far been neither progress nor retrogression. 
But things were not at a standstill and some at least of tin; influences 
had not simply been marking time. Things were moving but not in the 
direction in which the Congress would wish them to move ; and 
influences had not been marking time but burying mines and trimming 
and connecting their fuse. On the 28th. the Premier of course referred 
to the Hindu Modern question as an “internal question” in regard to 
which Government arbitration would be unacceptable to all. “You should 
be your own scapegoats, for if you are responsible, you will and must work 
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out an agreement.”.“Cnvernmont arbitration the most unsatisfactory 

solution”. O.i the other hand, If.II. the Aga Khan had broadcasted to 
America—‘They will resist to tie* Iasi any attempt that under the colour 
of democracy places tie in at the merey of other sections. Moslems will 
however fight shoulder to ■demhPr with the Hindus for a constitution 
giving stable and just democracy.” Tlie Aga Khan had, it would seem, 
already picked up some of the stock and choice vocabularies of British 
conservatism. Mr. Jinnah too liad been in such a lighting mood while 
addressing the Mn-hmi Student-’ Cnion in Bombay that Mr. Chagla, 
a nationalist Mo-lcm leader, had thought fit to characterize his speech “as 
unfortunate and mi-ehmvm-.” The Big Brother had never of course 
cared to <*oneeai hi> coat <>f mail in so ft diplomatic trappings. He was 
for fi^htiii" “a thousand (/andfii-”. In a Madras address he was also 
reported to have said that non-violence had never been his creed. Had 
this avowal an implied relation to his proposed method of fighting a 
thousand (iandhis / We do not know. A Bombay Nationalist Moslems’ 
meeting was however Miughi to b'* broken up by a lathi charge by 
some eommunalists. But who w uld dare suggest that this was done 
under tin* inspiration of any of the high apostles of sweet reasonableness 
and Moslem unity V 

XIJ. IIiNt>r-MoM.r.\t Talk-* in London : Other Minorities 
Mahalmaji had talk- with Mr. dintiah in the last week of September 
on tin* Hindu-Modern qiie-ti»n. He was ready to concede practically 
the whob* demand but In* would consult the Nationalist Moslems. He 
would in particular have Dr. Ansari in the R.T.C. Pt. Malaviya and Dr. 
Mo >nji w r ere watching tin* developments with evident anxiety 
October opens with the dissolution of the Parliament. The Communal, 
deadlock still remained. There were adjournments of the Minorities 
Sub-committee in tin* hope that some kind of settlement would be 
reached. An informal Committee was constituted with Mahatma as 
pre■admit to thresh out the whole question. Mahatma’s “blank cheque” 
had alarmed the Hindu Maha^abhaites as well as the Sikhs. Mr. Jayakar 
in a left >r to the Mahatma said that the blank cheque had a “romance 
about it’' but it was wholly unsuitable. The situation was further 
complicated by Mahal maji conceding special representation to the 
Moslems and Sikhs but stoutly denying it to the Depressed classes 
and other minorities. This naturally provoked a most determined 
opposition from certain sections. Mahatma said that special 

representation of the Moslems and Sikhs was accepted by him for 
“historical reasons.” It had been a legacy to the Congress under the 
Lucknow Pact. (But did it apply to the Sikhs ?) The Congress 
position was explained by Mahatma as aiming at the elevation of the 
Depressed (lasses which could not be achieved by special representa¬ 
tion, but by adult suffrage and declaration of rights, with a right to 
appeal to the highest tribunal in the land. The Lahore Resolution and the 
W. C. Resolution at Bombay had formulated the Congress view. 
Special representation given to the Depressed Classes would vivisect 
the great Hindu society and divide the peaceful Indian villages into oppos¬ 
ing camps warring with one another for a dubious mess of political 
pottage. Pt. Malaviya also thought that the purpose of national govern- 
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mcnt would be defeated if special representation were introduced. This 
attitude however provoked opposition not only from Dr. Amhedkar who 
said—“the untouchables are not Hindus” but also from the Moslems 
and Sikhs and some of the prominent nationalists such as Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur Sapru. In fact, the minorities including the Moslems and Sikhs 
pooled their resources and made a common cause and took a common 
plea. They drew up a “Bill of Rights” containing II clauses delining 
their special rights as to franchise, citizenship etc. And they claimed 
that they represented 4^ p. e. of the Indian population. Be it said 
in fairness to the fair sex represented in the JL T. (\ that it refused to 
have anything to do with the Minority Pact or special representation. 

XLJI. Why Maiiatma Opposed Special Representation of 
Depressed (’lasses 

Mahatmnji opposed special representation of the Depressed (’lasses 
in their own interest. lie claimed that he represented thorn—-in fact 
that the Congress represented bf> p. e. of the people of India. And he 
made it perfectly clear that he would not only have universal adult 
suffrage (barring for the present the Moslems and Sikhs if they should, 
pending the referendum which was to follow, refuse to rub shoulders 
with the Hindus at the poll*), but that he would forthwith admit all 
classes including the untouchables to certain common and fundamental 
rights of social status and civic liberty. As he slid at the final sitting of 
the Minorities Sub-committee : ‘’Heaven help India il India i* to have 
representatives elected by racial groups.” Special representation for 
the Untouchables would be “a perpetual bar sinister”. That the 
Untouchables’ spokesman in the R. T. C. had distrusted him had hern 
“the unkindest cut of all.” ”J will not sell the vital interests of the 
Untouchables even for winning the freedom of India.” ‘T claim that 
in my person I represent the vast ma.-s of Untouchables. If a refer¬ 
endum were taken, 1 would top the poll.” Special electorate, he added, 
was no removal of the bar sinister which was the shame of the orthodox 
Hindus. “I would far rather Hinduism died than untoimhabilitv lived.” 
He did not mind if the Untouchables were converted to Mahammcd* 
anism or Christianity. But there must be no division in the villages. 
“I will fight it with all my life.” He also explained why the II. M. 
Settlement had failed. The very communal emphasis had defeated the 
purpose. The communal question was not the fulcrum ; the IL T. C. 
had not been called for that. British statesmanship and British pledges 
certainly soared higher than that. Sir H. CarA and others’ Agreement 
(the Minority Pact) was not designed to achieve responsible govern¬ 
ment, but share power with bureaucracy. “If that is the intention.... 
I wish them well, but the Congress is entirely out of it,.” “The Con¬ 
gress will wander in wilderness rather than go in for it.” It was not 
to be expected that after 10 years' experience of this scheme which 
made us live in reserved compartments and in mutual distrust if not 
antipathy, it was likely that we should rise one fine morning 
hugging one another in an exuberance of fraternal love. Responsible 
Government, if it were to come, must not undergo vivisection. No 
government, would staud the strain. 
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MAHATMAJIS CONCESSIONS TO DEMANDS 
XLIII. MahatmajFs Concessions to Demands 

We need not review the dreary and protracted business of the de¬ 
tailed negotiations. The Moslem delegates raised rather than lowered their 
demands in the second session. We need not trace the erratic curve 
of those demands. Mahatmaji, as we saw, was prepared to concede the 
substance of them without haggling, and his attitude in this respect 
was both misunderstood and viewed with grave misgivings by the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and many others. His concession to the 
Conununalist demands was subject however to certain vital conditions. 
First, the Moslems must make common cause w’ith the Hindus or 
rather with the Congress in the matter of Turna Swaraj. Secondly, the 
Nationalist. Moslems must be consulted and an agreed position must 
be evolved. Thirdly, no other Minority lim'd be unfairly and unjustly 
treated and placed in an unsatisfactory position. The communalist 
delegates would not come down and met t these conditions even half 
way. It was hinted by some London correspondents that they had 
been in secret cordial entente with the die-hard section of British 
Toryism as represented for example by Lord Llyod, Lord Bentford, 
Lord Sydenham and others. They were said to have been braced up 
whenever signs of weakness or of yielding were indicated. Sir Ghuznavi, 
for example, arrived in London in the nick of time (so it w’as suggest¬ 
ed) to save the situation when such >igus were developing. Whatever 
truth there might or might not be in such allegations, we find that 
the Moslem delegates persistently refused to have anything to do with 
federation or central responsibility, unless their entire communal 
demand were first conceded, or as they liked to put it, their special 
intercuts were adequately safeguarded. They also persistently refused 
to submit their plea to arbitration or decision bv an outside (and, as 
Mahatmaji suggested, judicial) tribunal. After Mahatmaji’** refusal to 
concede special representation to all minorities other than the Moslems 
and Sikhs, there was made, as we saw. an offensive and defensive 
alliance amongst all the minorites (with the exception of the women 
delegates'). Tin ir “bill of rights” gave up of course the absurd game 
of trying to make the majority community a minority, blit still its 
upshot was, as Mahatmaji said, not responsible government, but sharing 
power with the bureaucracy. The Premier bad on one occasion vali¬ 
antly offered to arbitrate if all parties w ? ould accord their consent to 
this in writing, but is was an offer that Mahatmaji was not in a position 
to accept. It is to be observed in fairness to the Premier that, though 
he had laid stress on the need of solving the communal question (and 
no body would join issue with him in that), he had never perhaps 
intended to sidetrack or delay the constitutional issue pending a solu¬ 
tion thereof. Some of his sermons in the R. T. C\ contained phrases 
that might have jarred on account of their familiar tone on the ears 
of the delegates ; but there was perhaps nothing to make us suspect 
that he was talking pure claptrap or bunkum, when he was asking 
the delegates to “face the facts” and not “stand in the way of the 
Government” trying to do justice to India. It was just likely that he 
felt himself in as complex a tangle as his Indian guests found them¬ 
selves in, and was as anxious to find an way out as they. He was 
ready to help and seek help, and it would perhaps be unjust and 
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uncharitable to suggest that his heart was gladdened and not dismayed 
at the turn of events which tended to make confusion worse and still 
worse confounded. But at the same time it must be remembered that 
he had packed the XL T. C. with the nominees of Simla and M hitchall, 
and though of course he had attempted to mend matters a little by in¬ 
viting the Congress also to participate, lie failed to attach to the 
sole Congress delegation the measure of weight and importance that it 
deserved by reason of its unique position as the accredited representa¬ 
tive of the best organised and most virile national institution in India. 

XLIV. Tiie Reports Am* Tun Congress Position 
About the constitutional achievement of the second R. T. C.» the 
Jess said the better. The F. S. C.s report was inconsequential and 
made only minor changes in the recommendations of the first session 
report. Mnhatmnji had his Note of Dissent. He was opposed to the 
proposal of two chambers in the Legislature with co-ordinate powers. 
JIc was prepared under certain conditions to support a small second 
chamber consisting of the nominated delegates of the governments of 
the Federation, advisory in function. He was also opposed to special 
representation of landlords, European and Indian commerce and labour. 
No nominated members in the House of Representatives, though specia¬ 
lists may address the House. Indirect election on the basis of village 
units and adult sullrage. As regards, of course, the vital point of con¬ 
trol over the vital matters of policy—political financial and military— 
neither the first nor the second report contemplated giving that control. 
And it was this that the Congress could not do without. Policy in 
army, external relations and finance must be substantially under popular 
control even during the so-called period of transition. Safeguards and 
all necessary adjustments must be solely and clearly in the interest 
of India. India will respect the just rights not. only of the Service." 
but also those of all other foreign interests ; will continue to seek and 
have the help of the bureaucracy in the matter of future administra¬ 
tion ; but she will not share responsibility with them. That was the 
Congress position. There was hardly any substantial advance made to 
this position in the second report. The Premier on the loth. November 
and on 1st. December spoke in the R. T. C. on the policy and plan of 
the British Government. It was practically a reiteration of the policy 
and plan as set forth in the 19th. January Declaration. 1931. 

The reports of the various Committees were provisional as regards 
certain matters, while divergent opinions only were recorded as regards 
certain others. We must leave our readers to the good otlices of the 
White Paper. We do not deal with them here. We have spoken al¬ 
ready of the Working, Federal Finance, Fact Finding, Franchise Com¬ 
mittees that were set up to explore further into the details and intrica¬ 
cies of the future Indian constitution on the spot and report. Some 
thought this was the only way to continue the work of the R. T. C. ; 
while others asked—if this meant business or simply marked time. 

XLV. “No Wrecking Policy” 

The General Election in England had been a “tariftist victory,” and 
the House of Commons had been packed with Tories just as the R.T.C. 
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hnd been pricked with tho “Nominees” and Comm Finalists. The "Daily 
Herald” had suggested that tho Tories now in overwhelming majority 
would prove too powerful for those who intended to do their duty by 
India, and that these elements in league with the more pliant materials 
in the I?. T. (\, would be able to wreck it. In faet, they were plann¬ 
ing to wreck it—said the ‘‘Daily Herald”. Both Sir S. Iioare and the 
Premier of course promptly and stoutly repudiated the insinuation, but 
observant and wary minds are, and were, not easily reassured. “Then* 
is no going back to the Simon report'—we were assured. But on 
November i we find 2b prominent Rouridtablors including Gandhiji 
addressing a letter to the Premier asking him not to think that Provin- 
vineial Autonomy only without central responsibility could meet the 
present Indian situation. Provincial autonomy mu-t be taken as part of a 
compact and comprehensive scheme of central responsibility, organically 
related to it as units are rtdated t<> the whole. Jamal Mahammad was the 
only Mahammedan delegate who signed the document. Jn deference to the 
wishes of these members, the Pjemier thought it expedient to defer the 
grant of Provincial Autonomy only in the first instance. But not only 
this but tho whole question of responsible government was postponed 
to an uncertain future date for decision. Possibly another Conference 
would meet, after the Committees sent out to India had reported. Then 
a fresh tama>ha of rocket-firing and communal mud-throwing in London 
perhaps. Mahatmaji hnd, it is true, at a certain stage < f the Confer- 
cnee asked for the immediate introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
pending the settlement of certain technical diflicultics inseparably con¬ 
nected with the introduction of federation and central responsibility. 
This again had made Messrs Sapru, duyakar and other friends nervous, 
as his blank cheque, his opposition to special representation of the 
Depressed ('lasses and others and his rather socialistic rendering of 
the relation between the haves and have-nots in Future India had 
alarmed or worried them. But as Mahatmaji explained, his idea of 
provincial autonomy ( with no reserve powers for the Governor, and 
practically no overriding powers for an outside authority) differed from 
the U. T. C. brand as real pearl of the tir<t water differs from third 
rate imitation pearl. The federal device did not work very happily in 
the scrotal H. T. (\ As Gandhiji said—it proved to be “another apple 
of discord.” In fact, the participation of the Congress in the R. T. C. 
laid made all the heterogeneous elements in it fool uneasy, nervous, 
suspicious and alert. It was felt that Congress meant to dominate the 
situation. 

XLVI. R. T. C. And After 

This not only made the would-be co-operators jealous and distrustful 
of one another, but it stiffened the back of Authority. We have be¬ 
fore dwelt at some length on the inner and temperamental causes which 
had been undermining the Pact with the Congress. The happenings in 
India accelerated the process. There was no settlement of the 
agrarian dispute in U. P. Congress withdrew from the Gordon Enquiry 
in Bardoli. The Bengal Provincial Conference at Berhampore pro¬ 
tested against Ordinance-rule, decided to boycott all British goods. 
B. P. C. C also threatened to begin direct action on its own responsi¬ 
bility if the C. W. C. would not make common cause with it as regards 
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Hijli, Chittagong and the Ordinances. The European Associations and 
many Anglo-Indian papers had again been breathing fire. Such stray 
remarks by responsible cabinet ministers as—“the British soldier 

will never consent to serve under Indian orders”, “there was no 
prospect of a considerable reduction of the British Army in 
India”, “safeguards must be real and there would no relaxation 
of them without the consent of Parliament”—wore taken by 

many as throwing a lurid, significant side-light on the approaching 

shadow of the cunning order. Several drastic Ordinances had already 
been promulgated and some of the Congress leaders already arrested 
(including the “Frontier Gandhi”) when Gaudhiji landed in Bombay, 

cancelling his American and European tours, in response to urgent 

calls from the Congress President and Executive. He had already con¬ 
tradicted the Italian report that he had made up his mind to “renew 
the fight” upon landing on the Indian shore. lie arrived with a per¬ 
plexed but open mind to seek light from both the quarters '—nationalist 
and government. He would iRm*u*s with all and then make up his 
mind and ndvw* the C. W . C. and also Government H tie y would have 
his advice. The Viceroy and his Council were then in Calcutta. Pvno- 
ticully every body was bn-y burying the truce and no one \v:c found 
praising it. Gaudhiji wanted to interview the Yieerov and .seek advice. 
The Viceroy would under no circumstances discuss the Oidimmers with 
him. Gaudhiji prays reconsideration of the decision and im-wanC for 
information the Resolutions of tin* \V. C. to meet tin* situation in ease 
Government refused to revive the Agreement with the Congreve. \\Y 
would refer tiie reader to the hie of correspondence itself. It i> an inter¬ 
esting and instructive reading. Government, however, regards this i4 s a 
threat and says that no government can act under threat and obsenr- that 
government cannot make its policy dependent on the judgment of Mr. 
Gandhi. It is fully prepared to meet the revival of Civil Disobedience. 
Gaudhiji explains that lie had of course no intention to dictate policy 
to government when he sought an interview to discuss the new measure*. ; 
that the C. \V. Resolutions were hypothetical and meant no threat. After 
this, the arrest of Mahatmaji and other leaders and the banning of Con¬ 
gress organisation came as a matter of course. , Speaulfy contrtbntnl 
by Prof . 1 fdmnthnnnth Mnib p jvulhmi . ) 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 

BOMBAY-7th. To 1 M. JULY mi 

The Working (Committee oief at Mani Bhanan, Hamden. Bombay from July 7 
to l‘J. 19.HJ. All the membecu of the Committee were present. Pandit Maaan 
Mohan Malady a, But. C. ft. Ba/ayopalarhariar, Dr. I'attabhi Sitaramayya and 
C.yt. Oo/iabn atiho Cbntcdhry a ere also present by special in citation. 

The minute** of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and the 
billowing resolutions were passed 

1 -I NOo-IiKITISH FlNASriAl OlU.KiATIONS COMMITTFX 

The Woi kiup. Committee having received the report of the Committee appointed 
by it <m financial obligation** Ixtwivu ttritain and India. places on record it* 

thanks to the authors ol the repot\ uttd appveciat.es the \rveat pains which they have 
bestowed on theiv work. The Secreturtes are authotWd to arrange for the eat\y 
publication ot tlie report. 


II -IT'npami ni \i ftn.HT- (’ommittf.i: 

The report of the Fundamental Right* CommitTw was placed before the Working 
Committee. The Working Committee thanked the members of the Committee for 
their labours and resulted that fh» ^eeretari*" should give due publicity to the 
report and receive such further suggesttyus on the subject as may lx 1 sent by 
public bodies and individuals. 

ft was turrhei n solved that the report be plact*d Indore the A. I. C. C. with 
k -uch recotum-mdatious ns the Working t'ommittee may make on it. 

111 - His pi sTam >i:va 1>ai 

lu view of misapprehensions tha’ haw arisen in regard to the relation of the 
Hindustani S<»va Da! with the Congo•—* and in view of the fa-t that unauthorised 
volunteer organisations are working in various parts of the country in the name of 
the Congress, the Working Committee resolves that 

1. Ihe Hindustani Seva Ibil is hereby recognised as the Central Voluntect 
Organization of the Congress, working directiy under the authority of the Working 
Committee or such person nr persons h- it may appoint in this behalf, and with the 
following functions ■. 

(a) It shall act ns a duly authoris'd institution foi the training ot officers and 
instructors. 

ib) It shall enrol and train recruit** m Karnatak or such other place as may be 
determined by the Working Committee from time to time, and they will form a 
permanent Central Corps for officers' training anti will be liable to serve wherever 
necessary. It may also have training centres and camps for officers and instructors 
in other suitable places. 

(c) It shall lend the services oi officers and instructors for provinces at the 
latter's expense. 

(d) It shall have power to form volunteer corps in provinces wherever so 
required hy Provincial Congress Committees. 

2. All’Provincial Congress Committees are hereby authorised and required to 
form duly recognised volunteer coips. 

3. No such corps shall be recognised unless all the members are members of 
the Congress and conform to the Congress creed and wbo*e officers are holders of 
wrtiticates from the Hindustani Seva Dal. 

4. No volunteer board or corps not previously recognised by the Working 
Committee shall work in anv Congress province in the name of or on behalf of the 
Congress. 

9 
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5. Jawahurlal Nehru is appointed the member in ehurpe on behalf of the 
Working Committee of the said Central Volunteer Organisation ol the Congress auu 
N. B. Hardikar, the Organising Secretary thereof and they will serve during the 
pleasure of the Working Committee. The mein her-in-charge Hhali frame the rules 
of the said organization so as to bring it in conformity with this resolution of the 
Working Committee and shall define the duties and qualifications of officers and 
members of volunteer corps, provided that such rules shall take effect after being 
first sanctioned by the Working Committee, and on the acceptanee bv the AII-India 
Board of the Hindustani Beva Dal of this resolution. 

IV—Communal Puoulkms 

The following statement was issued by the Working Committee : 

However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Oongres* has. iroui its 
very inception, set up pure nationalism as its ideal. It lias endeavoured to break 
down communal barriers. The following Lahore resolution was the culminating 
point in its advance towards nationalism : 

Tn view of the lapse of the Nehru .Report ii is unnecessary to declare the 
policy of the Congress regarding communal questions, the Congress believing that in 
an independent India communal questions can only be solved on strictly national 
lines, Hut as the Bikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities in 
geueral, had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution ol communal questions 
proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and 
other minorities that no solution thereof in any future constitution will be accept¬ 
able to the Congiess that does not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned." 

Hence the Congress is precluded fiom setting forth any communal solution ol 
the communal problem. But at this critical juncture in the history of the nation 
it is felt that the Working Committee should suggest for adoption*by the country 
a solution, though communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible and 
generally acceptable to the communities concerned. The Working Committee has 
thereof after full and free discussion passed the following scheme ■ 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights shall 
include a guarantee to the communities concerned of the protection of then 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and practice of religion, and 
religious endow’ments. 

(b) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provision* to be embodied in the 
constitution. 

'c) Protection of political and other rights ol minority communities in the 
various provinces shall be the concern and be within the jurisdiction of the federal 
government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women. 

(Note .--The Working Committee is committed to Adult Franchise bv the Karachi 
resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative franchise. In view 
however of misapprehensions in some quarters the Committee wishes to muke it 
clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform and so extensive to refleet 
in the electoral roll the proportion in the population ol every community.) 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis ol repn smtaiion in the future 
constitution of India. 

(b) For the Hindus in Bind, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in Punjab 
and North-Western Frontier Provinces, and for Hindus and Muslims in any 
province where they are Ichs than 25 per cent of the population, seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by non-party Public Service Commissions which 
shall prescribe the minimum qualifications and which shall have due regard to 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of equal opportunity to 
all communities for a fair share in the public services of the couutry. 

5. In the formation of federal and provincial cabinets interests of minority 
communities should be recognised by convention. 

6. The North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall have the same 
form of government and administration as other provinces. 

7. Bind shall be constituted into a separate province, 

provided that the people of Bind are prepared tn bear the financial burden of the 
separated province. 
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H, The future eoiiKtitution of the I’ountry shall be federal. The residuary 
powers shall vest in the federating units, unless, on further examination, it is found 
to be against the best interests of India. 

The Working Committee has adnptfd the foregoing scheme as a compromise 
between the proposals based on undiluted rommunalism and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee hopes that the whole nation will 
endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those who take extreme views and cannot 
adopt it that the* Committee will eladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion. accept without reservation any other scheme if it commands the acceptance of 
all the parties concerned. 

V - HrI HENCHMENI ON RAILWAY" 

The Working Oimmiitec, having carefully considered the situation in respect of 
retrenchment on the railways it appears to it that, notwithstanding technical 
objections and precedents to flic contrary, the demand of the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation for a Board of ('on' , ilintinn to examine the policies and methods 
of retrenchment, specially so a*- f<» avoid the discharge of the lower paid staff', is 
just and reasonable. 


VI — Pledoi: k>i: Exclusion oi Foreion Cloth and Yarn 

Revolved that any pledge in <<>nneefion with the < xelusion of foreign cloth and 
yarn, inconsistent with the following pledge, shall be held to be invalid 

“We pledge oursclvi> that w« shall observe the following conditions so long ai 
ibr Working Committee of the Congress does not give express permission by reso¬ 
lution to do othcrw > ■■ : 

I. We undertake not to purchase or sell any foreign yaru made from cotton 
wool or silk or cloth manufactured from such yarn. 

J. We undertake not to purchase or sell any yarn or cloth manufactured by 
mills that have not accepted the Congress condition". 

d. We undertake not to -ell m this country any foreign yarn made of cotton, 
wool or "ilk or doth manufactured from -itch yarn or silk that may be lyiDg 
with us 

VII Will Mol ( HAIULIIY COMMITTEE 

I'be Workme Committee is of opinion that the work of the Anti-Cntouehabiiity 
Committee which had merged in the campaign of last year, should be revived and 
therefore instructs >\t. .Tnrnnahi! Rajaj to take the necessary steps for the purpose. 
The Committee shall* have such) powers of eo-option and the like that may be 
required 

VIII—Tr;x i ii i Mills Lxlmpiion Commuili am> Labour Condi i ions 

The Working t enuKiittiv is of (pinion that the icxlile Mills Exemption Com¬ 
mittee should ♦ndenvonr. wherever possible and necessary io prevent by amicable 
arrangement any penalisation or victimization of labour in the mills which have 
signed the Congrts* declaration and to help in the bettering of labour conditions 
m these mills. 

IX—*wai>f>tii Hoard 

Revolted that th*- tjUeMiou of appointing a Swadeshi Boaid be iKXdpourd to the 
next meeting. 

X Delhi Election Dic.ru it 

Jawabarlal Xeliru made a statement in regard to the Delhi Election Dispule. 


XI— Karachi Ri:( mioN Committed and A. 1. C. C. Quota 
The Working Committee regrets that the Reception Committee of the Karachi 
Cungresa has not yet acted in accordance with Article XVII, Clause (61 of the Con¬ 
gress Constitution and made the payments provided therein and requests.the Working 
Committee of the Reception Committee to pay to the Treasurer of the Congress the 
quota of the A. I. C. C. without further delay. 

XU— Berlin Information Bureau 

Read Mr. A. C. N. Nambiar’s letter dated June 7, 1931. Resolved that £*20 be 
Bent to him to pay off the outstanding liabilities of the Berlin Information Bureau 
and that the Bureau be closed. 
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XIII— All Parties Accounts 

Resolved that the balance of the All Parties account amounting to Rs. 5.085-0*11 
be transferred to the general funds of the Congress. 

XIV— Aiimkdabap Office Accounts 

The accounts of the Ahmedabad office of the A. I. 0. C. from April "23. 11)31. the 
date of the office, to June 30. 1931. were submitted nnd past-id. 

XV— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee Ac counts 

The Secretary submitted the audited accounts of the Cawnpore Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee. The Working Committee sanctioned the expenditure so far incurred amount¬ 
ing to^Ks. 2.1 70-4-9 and resolved that as Its. 900 have already been sent by the 
A. I. C. C. Office and Rs. 50 have been received by donntion. the balance of Rs. 
1.220-4-9 be now paid to the Committee. 

XV I— Authority to Treasurer 

Resolved that :>cth .lamnalal Bajaj. Treasurer, be empowered to operate on the 
accounts already opened in the banks in the name of the All-India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund and further t^eth Jamnalal Bajaj is hereby empowered to appoint 
from time to time an attorney or attorneys who shall jointly or severally have 
exactly the same powers to operate on the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
Accounts as arc hereby granted to the said Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Provided however 
that the devolution of any of the said powers dors not absolve the treasurer from 
any personal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

XVII—Nr.xi A. 1. C. and Working Commjtjee Meeting 

Resolved that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. be held in Bombay on August 
t>. 1931 and following days and the next meeting of the Working Committee be held 
on August 4 and 5. 


XVIII— Statement Regarding Breaches oi ihe Dei.hi Setilemeni 
Ihe following statement was issued on behalf of the Working Committee: 

Among the important things that the Committee considered was the serious ques¬ 
tion of the complaints received from various provinces about breaches of the Delhi 
Settlement by provincial authorities. It is unnecessary for the Committee to sai 
more on thiB question at present as H is taking necessary steps in the matter and 
is not without hope of obtaining relief. 


The All-India Congress Committee 

bomba r—'ith. a ro cs r mi 

Enthusiastic scenes marked the proceedings of the A. 1. (\ which lagan on thp 
fith. August 1931 at the Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay under the presidency 
of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Congress President. 

About 180 members were present. The spacious hull, which was tastefully 
decorated in Khadi, was packed with the visitors. Prominent on the daiH besides the 
members of the Working Committee, were Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, Dr. 
Pattabhi Hitaramyya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. Bambamurti,‘Mi\ S. Hatyamurti. Barrister 
Abbyankar. and other prominent Congressites. 

Disaffiliation of London branch 

After the minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. Pandit Jawaharlal 
read to the meeting, the Working Committees resolution disaffiliating the London 
branch of the Congress. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti pro ten ted against this action of the Working Committee decrib- 
ing it as ultra vires of its powers. He pointed out that tbe constitution vested 
powers for disaffiliating the branches only in tbe A. I. C. 0. 

Pandit Jawaharlal explained that the activities of the London branch fora long 
time paBt had been directly opposed to the objects of the parent body, as evidenced 
by the innumerable cables concerning its proceedings during the past two years. 
He added further that the London branch had not paid its affiliation fees, except 
tor the first, year and letters had remained unanswered. Tn March 1030. continued 
Pandit JawaharJal, he addressed the I/indon branch to show chubo why it should 
not be disaffiliated on those grounds, but no reply was received. Hence the resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee only sought to regularise the position. 

Mr. Satyamurti maintained that whatever might be the reasons which justified 
the Working Committee’s action in passing the resolution it rested with the A. I. 
C. C. alone to disaffiliate it. He, therefore, proposed that a statement should be. 
circulated among the members explaining the situation as far as it affected the London 
branch and that, meanwhile, consideration of the question should be adjourned tn 
the 8tb. 

Sin<*l!>Mi:mb>:r CossiiTniM ties 

Mr. Satyamurti r1m> objected to the* Working Committee’s resolution calling 
upon (he Provincial, District and Village Committees to frame thetr rules so as to 
make the constituencies single-member constitueneio cn the ground that according 
to the constitution of the Congress, the A. I. C, C was the only competent autho¬ 
rity to introduce any such change or interfere with the autonomy of provincial 
committees. 

After o good deal of discussion, it wa* agreed to -ubstitufe the «ord* ‘calls upon 
tin Provincial Committees" by the word** the Working Committee recommends to 
the Provincial Committees' . 

1. Condemnation of Crime* of Violence 

After a prolonged debate lasting five* hours the following resolution wa- 
passed 

The All-India Congress Committee deplores the attempted aPsass.'Dnticn of 
Ernest Hotson. Acting Governor of Rom ha \ and the ^nation of Mr. R. K. 
Garlick of Bengal. 

While condemning all political nmnltis. the A 1 C. C. regard* the attuupted 
assassination of f-ir Ernest Hotson Acting (lovtmor of Bombay, as the more eon- 
demnable. inasmuch as it was an act done by a student of a college that had invited 
the Acting Governor as its honoured guest. 

‘ The A. I. C. C. warns those, who secretly ei openly iippro\e of or encourage 
such murders, that they retard the progress of the country. 

‘The A I. C. C. calls upon the Congress organisations to cany on special 
propaganda against all acts of public- violence even where provocation is given for 
such acts. 

“Further the A. I. C. C. appeals to the Nationalist Press to use all its influence 
m this behalf.’ 

Ganphiji's Appeal 

Mahatma daudhi, moving tbe resolution, made a long speech reiterating 
bis unflinching faith in non-violence, and strough condemning acts of violence as 
gravely jeopardising their hopes of attaining Swaraj. 

Half way through the proceedings, a party of 2(0 members of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha, carrying red posters, bearing hostile slogans, marched in procession to 
the* meeting place, ana indulged in angry demonstrations against the Congress q,nd 
shouted “Dowm with Gandhiji'. ’Down, down with the Round Table Conference" 
and other slogans. 

Speaking on the resolution M. Gandhi said : 

“I hope you all have understood tbe meaning of the resolution, and therefore it 
is unnecessary for me to burden you with a Hindustani translation. 1 want to tell 
you, there is much more in my heart than what I have stated here. I tell you this, 
because I have framed the resolution myself and because I know I can carry you 
with me. Further I have to inform you that there was no difference of opinion 
among the members of the Working Committee on this resolution, arid therefore I 
hope this House will have no difference of opinion on it. Hut still I don’t want 
you to accept it without argument or discussion. I want you to express your 
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opinion on it, and if you don't agree with it, to throw it out. Thie resolution has 
not been brought to deceive ourselves. Englishmen or the world at large, but it has 
been moved to declare what the Congress creed is. The Congress is striving for the 
attainment of l’urna Swaraj by non-violent and peaceful means. We have decided 
to follow the path of peace, truth and righteousness, and so long as we believe 
in it and the world also believes that that iK our wav, it becomes obligatory upon 
us to stick to it strenuously in thought, word and deed. It also becomes our 
duty to prevent those who want to from following violence and wc must try to win 
them over. 

“In 1920, when the Congress adopted non-violence as its creed the argument was 
brought forward why the Congress should take notice of what non-Congressmen 
did. It was also asked why tne Congress should not allow others to do what they 
liked, while it followed its own path. It was said that, if the Congress wanted to 
follow non-violence, even submitting patiently to the violence dime against it bv its 
opponents, the Congress had no business to advise others. Ever since this contro¬ 
versy started, my reply thereto has been that the Congress claims to represent and 
speak in the name of Lidia, and its fight lias been for the good of every fndian 
whether be be a Hindu, Moslem. Parsec or Christian. We claim to evert influence 
on them, represent them and speak on their behalf, and our fight is not meant only 
for Congressmen. 

“Last year when we earned on the struggle for freedom, the whole country back¬ 
ed us all. Those who participated in the struggle were not all Congressmen. Our 
strength had been immensely increased by working for all and accepting everybody's 
help. The Government has admitted the"strength of the Congress not because they 
consisted of :-orae thousands, but thi> have recognised the strength of the Congress 
because they know 7 that the masses are behind them. I>o you believe that if you 
declared you have nothing to do with the masses and your fight was only for the 
members of the Congress, your word would carrj the same weight as it does today*' 
Those who commit violence, you must remember, arc also our biethrcn, and it is 
our duty to prevent them from committing violence. When we claim to represent 
them vV mu^t also accept responsibility for what they do. In 1921, 1 had made 
it clear that wshall be; responsible for the actions ot non-Congressmen also, and 
you know 1 suspended my work once or twice for this reason. I way, such suspen¬ 
sions did not make our cause suffer, but they distinctly helped us. There arc still 
people living that f commitsd a blunder when j stopped fhe right in Bardoli. They 
say that if the fight had continued, by this time we would have won freedom. I 
don't think so . and I still believe that what I did was correct. The present awakening 
in the country is due to thut action. 

“On former occasions when we condemned violence, we also praised the spirit ot 
sacrifice of young men. but I am afraid wc pressed it too far and that we reached 
the limit when wc passed the resolution at Karachi about Bharat Singh and his 
comrades. When I moved that resolution. I felt that bi^ sacrifice was great and 
his character splendid and spotless and if I did my best to save him from the 
gallows that was the reason. Wc passed the resolution in the belief that it would 
nave a sobering effect on the youth. But I failed in that attempt. I am not 
unaware of the increased strength of the youth but it is being misused, and 1 
should confess I did not get the success that I wished. On the contrary, it was 
exploited very badly and 1 am very sorry for it. There are those who accuse me, 
in respect of that resolution, that 1 wanted to placate the Youth and I wanted to 
carry the Congress with me in the Delhi Agreement. My reply to such critics is 
you cannot claim to know what, is in my mind, find aluno knows it. I can say 
this much. I shall never commit such blunders. If 1 do so. J shall not be true to 
the Congress. For some it may be a question of mere tpolicy, but for me it is my 
dbarma. I dont attach so much value to the Round Table* Conference as to the 
observance of the Delhi Tact., whereby we have been benefited and, even now, 1 do 
not feel we were mistaken in accepting it. On the contrary we have gained much 
thereby, and will gain more in the future. You may consider it worth consigning 
to the wastepaper basket, but nothing would convince me. 1 am also aware of the 
objections that too much is made about the acts of our young men, while Govern¬ 
ment's acts are ignored. I say it is no business of the Congress to take notice of 
what the Government does as it is trying to change ihe system of Government. 
Experience has taught, us we must sound a note of warning against violence.’’ 

Gandhiji further asked the House to consider the proposition dispassionately 
before they gave their assent to it. 
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The mooting then adjourned for half an hour for submission of amendments. 
Discusbion on Amendments 

When the meeting re-assembled, Mr. J. Af. Das Gupta (Bengal) moved an 
amendment which fell through for want of a seconder. The amendment, 
while deploring the recent acts of violence on certain Government, officiate, sought 
to repudiate the attempts made in certain quarters to connect the Congress with 
these acts of violence. He added that if tne Government had taken advantage oi 
the Truce by releasing political prisoners, dropping political prosecutions, withdraw¬ 
ing ordinances, stopping all illegal detentions and completely putting an end to its 
repressive policy, the country could have been saved from all these outrages since 
the truce. Further, it condemned the policy of the Government in trying to sup¬ 
press violence by violence, thus producing responsive violence and hatred and creat¬ 
ing an atmosphere uncongenial to the success of the Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Sanwstrarn Sastri (Andhra) moved next an amendment for the deletion <d 
the second and third sentence arid for omission of the word ••public" before tin* 
word “violence" in the fourth sentence. He explained that he was against the idea 
of condemning acts of violence as such, without appreciating the motive. He ob¬ 
jected to the r >iigress interfering with the activities of other parties, hut wanted 
io leave them alone as the Congress was leaving panics like Liberals. 

Mr. Ihxli Gupta t Delhi) moved a !ird amendment wanting to add the following 
H'litcnec to the resolution : “The A. 1. C. C. trusts that the Government will uteo 
realise its responsibility on this behalf and take early steps to stop such provoca¬ 
tions which led misguided young men to commit ugly acts of political murder," 

Mr. Satufhimurti i Andhra) disapproval of the whole resolution, and wanted the 
following instead to be passed : “The A. I. C. C. calls upon the Congress organisa¬ 
tions to carry on propaganda againnt till acts of violence, both on the party of peo¬ 
ple as well as on Government officiate even where provocation is given for such 
deeds. 

Mr. Sambauiurti maintained that all um* of force was not violence. He consi¬ 
dered only such force, ns violence as was unjust, and unrighteous. lie further 
urged the audience not to submit meekly to Governmental violence, but to carry on 
propaganda against all kinds of violence. 

There were three or four amendments to the same effect. 

hr. Pattabhi Set t, irant iah, siippoting the original resolution r-aid • Any attempt 
in tamper with the original resolution would result in mutilation 'and any additional 
nder would be superfluous. He therefore appealed to the House to accept if as 
presented. I 

Pandit dauttfnirlaf. supporting the resolution, said that they were nor trying to 
apportion blame between the Government and the youths in the matter of violence. 
But |having accepted non-violence us their creed, it was their duty to follow it 
unflinching')*- He added that the amendments implied that they wanted to eoudemu 
the action oi tin* revolutionaries but did not want to alienate their feelings, in other 
words, were willing to wound but afraid to strike. He concluded “If you really 
believe in non-violence, you must adhere to if. 

Pandit Malariija also addressing strongly urged the House to accept the r. solu¬ 
tion &b presented by Gandhiji. 

(iandhiji , replying to the debate, reiterated that as lonp as the. Congress creed was 
non-violence, the resolution proposed would not admit of any amendments. He 
further pointed out that as far us the Government's repressive policy was concerned 
that was the place where reference could be made. 

The original proposition was carried by an overwhelming majority with only 
three dissenting. The Committee then adjourned. 

ROM BAY-7th. AUGUST MI 

2. National Flag 

The flag resolution of the Working Committee was taken up to-day. The following 
te the text 

“The National Flag shall be three coloured, horizontally arranged, as before, but 
the colours shall be Buffron, white and green in the order Bt&ted Here from top to 
bottom, with the sninning wheel in dark blue in the centre of the white stripe ; it 
being understood that the colours have no communal significance, hut that saffron 
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shall represent courage and sacrifice, white, peace and truth, and green shall repre¬ 
sent faith and chivalry and the spinning wheel the hope of the masses. The pro* 
portions of the Flag should bo fly to hoist ns three to two’. 

Speaking on the resolution, Pandit .Jauahnrlal Nehru laid stress on the fact that 
the present flag had created certain associations with it, and it would not he proper 
to change it fundamentally. 

Dr. Syvd Mahmud seconding the resolution. d<dared that the new flag was much 
more beautiful and better than the old one. 

Mr. Fulchand Mehta (Karachi) moved an amendment that, in addition to the 
charka in the centre, a scythe, sword, creseenl. hammer and stars, should be 
included. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved : “That the A. 1. C. C., after considering the report of the 
Flag Committee and the Working Committee’s resolution thereon is of opinion that 
the National Flag now in vogue should be retained.’' 

Recommending the amendment to the House, Mr. Satyamurti said that flaps 
were not created by individuals, but they grew from conventions and as such they 
eould not be changed by anyone. He uppenled to the House not to be carried away 
by speeches, but to considerWhether it was necessary to change the present flag fit 
ail. Hi 1 considered that the new flag recommended by the Working Committee was 
unworthy of any nation. He maintained that it would be ruinous if they changed 
the flag which had grown as a result of convention and for the sake of which 
many had made great sacrifices. 

Mr. Sidhtra (Karachi) opposed ]\Ir. Satyamurii's amendment ami added that the 
present flag had somehow come to have communal significance and hence it should 
be changed. 

Mr. rur8h<d(imd(i» 'Janduu moved that Kcsart colour instead of red be adopted 
keeping the present flag otherwise intact. 

On the conclusion of the debate the amendments were put to vote and declared 
lost. The ouginal proposition was carried by au overwhelming majority. 

3 Fundamental Rights 

Clause (1 (Article (I) ot the Fundamental Rights Economic Programme read 
‘’Every citizen ol India has u right to free expression ut opinion the right of ires* 
association and combination, and the right to assemble peaceably and without arms 
for purposes not opposed to law or morality. 

A series of amendments were moved to this ciause which when put to vote, were 
lost and the original clause adopted. 

Mrs . Lahshmipati (Andhra), wanted to add a rulei that every .citizen should have 
the right of civil resistance to oppression. 

Mr Munshi ( Bombay), wanted to include the word** ‘freedom ol pres** alter the 
words “free expression of opinion" a** he maintained that the clause as it stood 
would not include freedom of presf. 

Mr. Satyamurti (Tamil Nadu), observed that the elatisc as it stood, was 
comprehensive enough to include freedom of press also. 

Clause (2) read : “Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom and light to freely 
profess and practise his religion subject to public order arid morality.’ It. was 
carried without any amendment. 

Clause (3) read : ‘‘The culture and language of minorities and the different 
linguistic provinces shall be protected.’’ It was carried. 

Clause (4) read : “All citizens of India are equal before the law’. 

Mr Sanres?:ara Satsri (Andhra), wanted to add at the end of the clause that, 
women should not suffer any disability regarding their inheritance and marital 
rights, etc., because of their sex. 

A similar amendment, was moved by Mr. Kalesvtara Rau (Andhra) also. 

Both the amendments were lost and the original clause adopted. 

Clause (5) read : “No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex regarding public employment, offlcc of power or honour 
ana in the exercise of any trade or calling.’’ It was carried. 

Clause (6) read: “All citizens have egual rights and duties regarding wells, roads, 
schools and places of miblic resort maintained out of public funds or dedicated by 
private persons for the use of the general public.’’ 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao (Andhra), wanted to add the words “tanks and cho ltries" 
also, but the amendment was lost and the original clause was carried. 
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Clause (7) read : “Every citizen has a right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with the regulations and reservations made on this behalf.” It was carried. 

Clause (8) read : “No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall’his dwelling 
or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with the 
law." 

Mr. Kalrsicara liao moved an amendment to the effect that there would be no^ 
confiscation of property except in cases where criminals used their property for 
commission of crime. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay i. moved that the words “sequestered or confiscated” 
his deleted and the following words be substituted in the ”rd clause "and in consi¬ 
deration of just compensation previously determined.” 

Both the amendments wen* lost and the original clause accepted. 

Clause |p) read : ‘‘The Stale shall observe religious neutrality regarding alt 
religions.” 

Mrs. Kiuitnhi'Irri Chatlopaill/t/tiija (Kurnatak) wanted to add the words “except 
regarding social legislation affecting the progress and welfare of the people.” 

The amendment was lost and tin* original clause adopted. 

Clause (ph read . "Franchise -,hall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage/ 

It was carried. 

IY.om-.Ai. not Cumimt.sory Primary Education 

(Manse (11 1 read : * The State shall provide for free primary education.” 

Mrs. Kiinttilnib ri < ’ iiutlcpnilhf/iu/a wanted to include the word “compulsory” 
in-lore primary education, while Swami Oovindanand (Karachi) wanted to make both 
piimnrv and secondary education compulsory. 

Mr. Sat'pn.nrrti, Mipporting Mr*-. Kamaladevi* amendment, expressed surprise at 
i Ik* Working Committees turning down the suggestion regarding compulsory primary 
education, recommended by the sub-committee. The problems of India, he added, 
Mould be f.ol\el mP by co’mpromists, but by free and compulsory education. 

Pam!it .Jan\ih(trial , on behalf of tile Working Committee, said that he favoured 
compulsory education but the Working Committee thought it would be difficult to 
enforce it in the whole of India. Mrs. Knmaladevi’s amendment was accepted. 

Clause ilJ) road : “'fin* State shall confer no titles.’ It was carried. 

Clause (Idi read : ‘‘There shal be no capital punishment.” 

Mr. K. M MuikIu thin moved that the following be added as sub-clause (14): 

‘ Every citizen shall be entitled to have a fixed dwelling, to trade, to acauiro pro¬ 
perty, amt to enjoy ail civil rights and likewise to he treated equally regarding legal 
prosecutions or legal protect ion in all parts of India.” 

Mr. Viswaimth (Andhra' seconded it. 

Freedom or Movement 

Sardiir Surdal Sinyh. Member. Working Committee, explaining why they omit¬ 
ted that clause, said the Fundamental Rights Committee was under a misappre¬ 
hension that in the Swaraj Government, there would be two Indian ( British and 
Indian States ). It was because of this view that, he added, the Working Comit- 
tee omitted the said clause. 

Mr. Satifamurti moved an amendment on similar lines, and in commending the 
amendment to the lions,- for their acceptance, expressed surprise at Sard nr Sardul 
Singh's remarks that India would have one Government. He added that his 'per¬ 
sonal impression from tin* proceedings of the Round Table Conference wan that 
Princes would never guarantee the rights of their people and therefore he thought 
the rights of such citizens should be guaranteed. 

After a great deal of discussion, Mr. Munshi and Mr. Satyamurti agreed to a 
compromise and accepted the following resolution which the'House adopted by an 
overwhelming majority : “Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India and 
stay and settle in any part thereon, and acquire property and follow any trade or 
calling and be treated equally regarding prosecutiou or legal protection in all parts 
of India.” 

Mr. 8ar/trsirara Sasfri (Andhra) wanted another sub-clause to be added to the 
effect that it shall be the duty of the State to maintain all unclaimed and deserted 
children out of the State Funds. At this stage, the meeting adjourned. 

10 
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BOMBAY—8th. AUGUST mi 

When the All-India Congress Committee re-assembled this morning, Mr. Sid fur a 
(Karachi) again asked the President to inform the House about Mahatma Gandhi's 
going to London to participate in the Round Table Conference. 

The President informed the House that Mr. Gandhi would make a statement on 
that quest,ion at the end of the session. 

Mr. Satyamurli (Tamil Nadu) referred to a resolution of the Karachi Congress 
which authorised the Working Committee to send the Congress Delegation under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi to R. T. C. and expressed his surprise how the 
Working Committee had fixed upon a single representative here. Therefore he 
wanted to know the reasons, which induced the Working Committee to tnke such a 
decision, which he pointed, would he best done by having a debate on the subject. 

The President agreed to allow tin* debate at the end of the session. 

The La norn Problem 

Thereafter the House proceeded with the discussion of the fundamental rights and 
the economic programme Article two whereof read : “The State shall safeguard the 
interests of industrial workers anti shall secure for them by suitable legislation and 
in other ways, a living wage, healthy conditions, limited work and hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for settlement of disputes between employers and workers anti 
protection against economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment.” 

Professor Ranya (Andhra) wanted the inelusion of agricultural labourers also, 
because he maintained that agricultural labourers consisted of the so-called untouch¬ 
ables and as such they experienced considerable difficulties. 

Pt . Jawaharlal Nrhru opposed the amendment on the ground that the parti¬ 
cular article only dealt with the industrial labour. 

Professor Ranga expressed surprise how Mr. .Jawulmrla! ‘’most advanced Socia¬ 
list and arch rebel” could oppose his amendment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal resented his remarks and the President asked him to withdraw. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay) moved another amendment to the Gleet that 
“organisation of economic life must conform to the principles of justice and it may 
secure decent standard of living”. Mr. Munshi wanted this to be added to the sub- 
clause. The amendment was carried. 

Article three read “Labour to he freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on 
serfdom.” 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted to have a clause substituted by the following. “No 
person shall be compelled to labour against his will and without due compensation 
except when such labour is imposed by law” as he maintained that the Working 
Committee’s recommendation was vague. His amendment was. howe\er, lost. 

Women Workers 

Article four read : “Protection of women workers and specially adequate 
provisions for leave during maternity period”. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chatiopudhyaya 
objected to the word protection, because her past experience had showed that 
women were shut up disabled and crippled under the false guise of “protection”. 
She added that she was sure that there would be some conservatives in the Swaraj 
Government, who would exploit the word “protection” and continue to keep women 
uuder their thumb. Mrs. KaraaJadevi’s amendment, however, did not find favour with 
the House which rejected it. 

Article five read : “Children of school-going age shall not be* employed in mines 
and factories.” Miss Kamoswaramrna (Andhra) wanted to include household labour 
also, as a large number of children were employed in it but her amendment was 
rejected. 

Article six read: “Peasants and workers shall have right to form unions to 
protect their rights”. Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay) wanted the following to be 
substituted in the place of clause six :—“Wage-earners and salaried employees are 
entitled to co-operate on equal terms with employers in regulation of wages and 
working conditions as well as entire economic development of productive forces 
organisations on both sides and agreement between them will he recognised.” 

Mr. Satyamurti opposing the amendment maintained that the words, peasants 
and workers, were comprehensive than what Mr. Munshi had suggested and added 
that workers were not employers and hence could not have the same powers as they. 
If Mr. Munshi’e amendment were accepted, continued Mr. Satyamurti. workers’ 
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cause would not be advanced but they would be playing into the hands of the 
communists. He further asked the President whether the amendment was in order 
when the latter ruled it out of order. 

Land Revenue 

Article seven read : “The system of land revenue and hnure and rent shall be 
reformed and equitable adjustment made c.f the burden immediately giving relief to 
the smaller peasantry by subs initial reduction of agricultural rent and avenue now 
paid by them and in ease* of uneconomic holdings exempting- them from rent so 
long as nensaury with such relit f as nectssary to holders of small estates affected 
by such exemption or reduction in rent and to the same end imposing a graded 
tax on net incomes from land ni"»w* a reasonable minimum.’' 

This Arii le invited a most h< at • cl debate and the largest number of amendments, 
all of which were lo*t. Mr. Ybwan.ithan tAndhra) wanted to add the following at 
the end of the Article : "The system of reform shall aim at the gradual elimination 
ot all intermcdimies between the mltivators and the state." Mrs. Kamaladevi 
seconded. Doth the mover and seconder maintained that under the present system 
of land revenue ih<- cultivator was being exploited and crushed oy these inter - 
medialies who were mc king their life-blood like horse-leeches. Two or three other 
amendments, also of the same character, were moved. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) 
opposed strongly hoth the economic programme and the amendment and asked the 
House when- their programme was leading them. He said they were confusing the 
issues and the proportion as it stood was nothing but “sovietism in disguise/’ He 
added he could not understand how anyone could compel zamindars to ent their 
lent, ('oncluding he said if the Houm* * passed the resolution, they would not. 
be enhancing ther prestige and w*uld look ridiculous in public eyes. All 
amendments wlnn put to vote failed and tin* original clause was adopted by an 
ovrj w helmin.' m;.j* rity. 

At this <tnge. the lloiiw* adjourned till 3 p.m. 

When it r**:i-*m 1 il»*\ 1 in the afternoon Mahatma Gandhi made the expected 
statement coueermng his attendance at the Pound Table Conference. 

The Committee then remind debate on the remaining clauses of the Working 
Commit tee’s resolution on the iumlamentul rights and (conomir programme. 

Article eight which read "Death duties on guaranteed scale shall be levied on 
property above a iixed minimum” was adopted. 

Milita r v Expenditi ri: 

Altaic nine read : There shall be a drastic reduction in military expenditure so 
as to bring it down to at least, one-half of the present scale.’’ 

Mi. Satyamuiti (Tamil Nadu) moved an amendment that the following words be 
added Iefore the clause “the policy ol peace with neighbouring States will be pursu¬ 
ed.” A vast majority of his countrymen wanted to pursue a policy of peace with the 
neighbouring countries and as such his suggestion would be proper. 

Pandit .Jawuharlal said the addition of the words suggested by Mr. fetatyamurti 
was unnecessary because no country says it w'as pursuing a policy of war with its 
neighbours. 

There were two other amendments also but all were lost. 

Article ten read : "Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be reduced. 
No servant of £tate other than specially employed experts and the like shall be paid 
above a certain fixed minimum which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per 
month.” 

Mr. Sarveswar bfastri (Andhra) moved that Ks. 1,000 be substitut'd in place of 
500, his reasons being 500 would not induce proper persons to offer themselves for 
fc^tate work and such servants would be tempted to receive bribes. Mr. Kaleswar 
Rao (Andhra) seconded the amendment. Mr. ^atyamurti lurtber supported the 
amendment. The amendment, was lost by 34 against 48. 

Article eleven read : “No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India.” it 
was adopted. 

Article twelve read : “The Htatc shall protect indigenous cloth and for this pur¬ 
pose pursue a policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and yarn from the country and 
adopt such other measures as may be found necessary against foreign competition.” 
The article was adopted. 
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Article thirteen read : “Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall ho totally prohibited 
except for medical purposes ’. It was adopted. 

Article fourteen ran : “Currency and exchange* shall ho regulated iu nat ional 
interests.” 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted to have a clause as “The Slate shall June p*mrr 
to control the currency and exchange. ' hut the amendment wnt lo-t. 

Control or Kiev Ixnr-n:n> 

Article fifteen read : ‘‘The State shall own or control key indiistiies and bluets, 
mineral resources, railways, shipping and other means of public trnnspoit.’ 

Mr. Kaleswar Rao wanted to include the control of mountains, forests and 
water-works in the Article, blit his amendment was lost. 

Article sixteen: "Relief of agricultural indebtedness and control of iniry diiu’t or 
indirect.” was adopted. 

Article seventeen : “The State shall provide for military mcning of ciii/.en* as 
to organise means of national defence apart from regular military force*. ’ It was 
adopted. 

Then nil the seventeen Articles, excepting two. were ad.>pte<J ;e r< commended 
by the Working Committee. “The fundamental right* are ;i/»/•;*, m ! */ ■ to .ill eiu/ens. 
including States’ sublets." This was moved as an additional ;irrj« T iujimhi cigliNcn. 
by Mr. Sbarnia. Mr. Satyamurti supported it. but <ui a “peejal request from 
Oandhiji not to press the question, it was withdrawn. 

4. All-India Flag Day 

The Committee then adopted a resolution calling upon all (\*n;-o>s nioanei.iwns 
throughout India to celebrate 30th August a-* “Flag Dav i.\ Imi^ing tin new 
National Flag. 

5. Disaffiliation of London Congress 

Alter Oandhiji had made his statement regarding his going to L n,J;»ii the 
Committee took up the discussion of Pandit Jawaharlal's s*:i!<-meni on rea-nn* 
for disaffiliating the London Branch of the Congress 

Mr. Satyamurti said, after having read the statement h- still ilj .ii-ht the All- 
India Congress Committee should not take the action sueimsnd by the Working 
Committee in the absence of any explanation from the London Branch, regarding 
their conduct. He added ii was constitutional for any branch to <-ritieir>e ihc action 
of the parent bodies. He therefore moved the amondim nt that llm contemplated 
action should not be taken. 

After a great deal of discussion, the amendment was put to vote and lost by °° 
against 40. 

With this the official business was over and the Committee took up tin discuss¬ 
ion of a number of private resolutions tabled by the members. 

At the suggestion of the President, the consideration of all private le-olution^ 
was deferred till the Working Committee had considered them. 

Concluding the session, the President thanked all the member!-' lor their co¬ 
operation and all others who rendered assistance in making the session the success 
it was. 

Personnel of Congress Delegation 

Although Mr. Satyamurti withdrew’ his two motions regarding public debt and 
communal solution, ho wanted an explanation from the Working Committee for its 
decision to send a sole delegate to the K. 4. C. contrary lo the Karachi resolution, 
lie also wanted to tell Oandhiji that ho should not make improvement of the 
condition of peasants a condition for bis going to London as he thought they would 
not come within the truce terras and ns such it would be improper if the Congress 
broke away a chance of settling the constitutional question. Referring to the Wor¬ 
king Committee's decision to send a sole representative, he said the cause of the 
country would be better served by sending a delegation consisting of more than one. 

. Oandhiji, replying, said Mr. Satyamurti was speaking without going into the tacts 
or the truce which clearly included the peasants of Gujarat and the United Provin¬ 
ces. All along his negotiations with the Government, this question has been taken 
as prominent as the peasants had taken a prominent part in the civil disobedience. 
Gandhiji therefore expressed :the hope that Mr. Satyamurti would withdraw hit 
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remarks. Mr. Satyamurti accordingly withdrew his remarks and apologised to 
Gandhiji for making such remarks regarding the delegation. He said the Working 
Committee had fully weighed the pros and cons of the question and decided upon 
the procedure. (Jandbiji added if Mr. Satyamurti thought, they were going to get 
their demands by argument, he was mistaken as most things at the Round Table 
Conference would be done behind the curtains and the. whole thing would be stage- 
managed. Referring to Mr. Satyamurti's argument that various other interests were 
over-represented and tlnrefore tin- Coigns* should have adequate lvpre.-entatiou. 
(Gindhiji said that that was the very iva^m why they had decided upon a sole 
representative. Gandhiji added tiny mmiII not settle sm-h d**iic;Do questions by 
argument a* days <»f areum'-nt had gone long ago, hut thing*, could be setthd only 
i>v negotiations. For such dcluute negotiations, (iandhiji maintained, a single re¬ 
presentative was much licit* r Hiit«d than a «h l- gation and a^ked Mr. Satyamurti to 
liave faith in their repre-entativ**. and add <1 it lie had t faith in the capacity of 
om- representative, lie could not haw U tt.-r faith in a d* 1* g.itmn fiof more 
than one. Mr. Satyamurti th<r*upm ■cud In* dared not say after Gamlhiju* lucid 
statement lie was not convinced an 1 «*wn it In* was not convinced. he would not say 
m> and withdrew his objection. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

AllMKDAPAb-'ti,. To lu^EPIKMI'KP 10.11 


Tin Wnrkiwj ('nmmitti'i nut at t‘ e (tuirut l nh/ajutha Mnnfbalmd ftom b'^pf- 
rn/hcr s to IT i'Abl. bat bar laUiihhhhat Pat* l jnoibtb am! the pblnttttuj nu mbers 
m ru [HYurut Pr. M. A. Ansar/, S> th Jawnnlal ]ui,uh •''!/'■ Ptt/f/tbra Pro sub 
Surbur Sanhtl Stu>f// < 'a r> • Muir S// t . M. A. Ant;t, K. F. Xnr/nun/. Or. >y p d Mah¬ 
mud, Sj/f. Jairamb t't DonTifram and S>/f. -fan hurt a 1 X'hrn. 

Syt. Abba- Tynbji and I >r. Pattabhi Mtaramayya wile uFo present by special 
im it a: ion. 

Tlie minute** of the last >es.*ions of the Commithc In Id in August 1931 were 
confirmed. The following resolutions were passed: - 

I—Pr]>ii*i:nHal Ellohon 

In view of tht* uncertainty of the political situation the Working Committee re¬ 
commends that the time for the nomination ami final election of the President of the 
mxt Congress be extended to November IT*, and December 31 respectively. 

II— EaTII'K ATlON «>1 Pnr.MIiKS’fs Al'llON IX AN EmFROHNcV 

The Working Committee having considered the facts and circumstances that have 
arisen since it passed its resolutions on August 13. 1931 in Bombay deciding that 
the Congress should not participate in the Round Table Conference and in parti¬ 
cular the agreement dated August 27 entered into by Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of 
the Congress, and representatives of the Government of India in Simla. as contained 
in the communique issued by the Government and the letters attached thereto, and 
having heard the President thereon, confirms the said agreement, and further ratifies 
the action of the President, on behalf of the Committee, in an emergency which did 
not permit the calling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal with the new 
situation that had arisen. 

Ill— Wauls and Worki.no Horns or Tlxtile Workers 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Committee on Textile Mills and Treatment 
of Workers passed on August 13, 1931 the Committee authorises the Textile Mills 
Exemption Committee to ask such mills as are working morel than 10 hours a day 
to adopt a ten hour day. and those mills which have reduced the wages of their 
operatives to restore these wages. In ease of non-compliance with the request after 
due notice aud opportunity have been given tho Exemption Committee is further 
authorised to remove their names from the list of approved mills. 
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IV—ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN VOLUNTEERS 

The Working Committee having considered the .report of the Member-in-Churge 
and Organising Secretary of the Seva Dal on the organisation of a Central Womens 
Volunteer organisation accept the recommendations made in the report that, pending 
the appointment of a Central Women’s Committee or other arrangements being made 
a woman organiser ho appointed to work in an advisory eapneity on the lines 
suggested in the report. The Central Hoard is authorised to make this appointment 
and to take all other necessary steps in this behalf. Such organiser nil! act under 
the supervision ot the (Antral Hoard. 

V— IT. S. Dai. Brno ft 

The provisional budget ol the Hindustani Seva Dal was pl.uvd b» huv the Commi¬ 
ttee. It was r-sol ml that the budget la* retrained upto the end <>l Derember PCI 
and presented again after charge has been taken out of the assets ot the old St \a 
Dal. Ihsolvt'd further that meanwhile the Member in Charge la authorised to draw 
up to Ks. J..V10 from the Treasunr. 

VI— Texiti.f Mili> Exemption Commit rn* 

Re^olv! that the Textile Mills Exemption Committee be reeonstituhnl and should 
consist ol the tollowing:—shri .Inmnalnl Hajaj (Bombay). >hri Mnthuradas Tricumji 
(Bombay), Shri dawaharlal Nehru. Mrs. Saraladevi Amhalal I Uimedabad/. Shn 
Shankerlal Banker is appointed Secretary of the Committee. 


VII—Prf^ Bill 

While the Working Committee has all along opposed and condemned \ioIemr. it 
considers the lTe-s bill now beiore the Assembly to be a drastic and wholly un¬ 
warranted measure in that it constitutes an extension of the penal law and an at¬ 
tack upon property and the liberty of the Press. 

The Cummin* *'declares that the provisions ot the Dill are so wide and vague 
that “vn-luie. ’ may be made to comprise any act or activity on the part of the 
public, and lias good reasons for its apprehensions m view of the interpretation put 
upon the word by the Gmerument in the matter ot the tiuee prison* rs still in jail. 

Further the Woiking Committee looks upon the proposed measure as a re-enaet- 
ment of the Press Ordinance of last year in a much more expanded form and then- 
fore considers it a war mea>uie sought to be re-enacted duung tiucc lime and accor¬ 
dingly n> a distinct breach ol the Delhi fw ttlcmcnt. 

VJII — Breaches of Slullmiln / 

In ease of Breaches ot the Settlement on the part of Government othemls or other 
matters of complaint, the President or tlie secretary of the Provincial Congtess 
Committee concerned should endeavour to obtain relief fiom the r<pr»sentatives of 
the local Government. In case relief is not forthcoming the matter should be leferr- 
ed to the President of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Information in regard to all important matters should however he promptly sent 
by the Provincial Congress Committee to the All-India Congress Committee office at 
Ahmedahad. 

IX— di:an’i lor Overseas Work 

Resolved, that a monthly grant of Rs. L\j to Pandit Bamirsida* ('hatnrvedi for 
Overseas work be sanctioned for six months. 

X— Indian Collieries 

Whereas Coal Mining is of great importance as a basic industry, essential for the 
development of the industrial life of the countiy in all directions, the Committee is 
of opinion that all possible encouragement should he extended to Indian cnorprisc in 
this field. The Committee, therefore, recommends to all industrial concerns in this 
country, particularly the Textile Mills, to confine their purchase of coal as far as 
possible to the produce of the Indian owued and managed collieries. 

Resolved further that an authorised list of Indian owned and managed collieries, 
subscribing to the Congress conditions be prepared. 
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XI—Declaration uy Indian Collieries 

Resolved that the Indian Mining Federation he requested to submit a list of 
Indian Collieries the proprietors or agents of which agree to fultil the following 
conditions : 

We hereby declare : — 

(1) That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the people. 

(/) That not less than per cent of the share capital of the company is held 
hv Indians. 

(,'{) That not less than 7j per cent of the Directors of the Company arc, and will 
continue to be, Indians. 

(4) That there is no foreign interest in the Managing Agents' firm. 

(. p >) That the proprietors or partners of the Agents' firm are not interested in the 
import trade of foreign yarn or foreign pieeegoods or of foreign eoal of non-swadeshi 
coal. 

<(i) I'hat we will assist in the propagation of Swadeshi by refraining from explo¬ 
iting in our own interest th<* situation arising out of the movement in respect of pri"e 
or quality. We undertake to make available the produce oi our mines at reasonable 
rates and* not exceeding those that prevailed on or about S pieiuber 11. l'.-Gl. 

In pursuance of the above ch elaration we hereby mul'-rtake to do as follows : — 

(!) No person eonneeted with the management oi the miiK will engage himself 
in propaganda hostile to the national movement. 

(d) LVeruitment ot stat!* will be restricted to Indians, except for .special 
leus.um. 

(.1) We shall pa-s as early ae possible the insurance, hanking and ‘-hipping 
business of our Company to Indian Companies. 

(4) We shall henceforth employ, as far as possible Indians as oui Auditors, 
Solicitors. Shipping Airents, buying or selling brokers, contractors, or suppliers ol 
goods required for our business. 

(bi We shall purchase fm otir business, a- far as possible, articles of Indian 
manufacture and will only buy such foreign articles a* ate indispensable and as 
cannot be replaced bj Indian Swadeshi, i CNt of such articles as are indispensable 
lb enclosed herewith!. 

(lb Persons connected with the management of our firm will wear Swadeshi 
cloth. 

(7i We shall secure* to the operatives of our mines a satisfactory scale of wages 
and satisfactory conditions of work and life. 

ib) We underlake to supply eviry yeui the audited balance “beets of uui mint* 

to the Congress. 

Name of the Company 

address 

Name of the Agents or lTopiietors 

XII- Air-or sts Committee 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Messrs. ,1. C. Kumarappa. C. H. 
Supuriwulla and Kishorihil Mushrawalla he appointed to report on the method of 
keeping accounts by Congress Committees and the audit and inspection of such 
account *. The committee will also suggest forms for tin* purpose of account keep¬ 
ing. Shri Kumarappa will act as the convener and the committee will send their 
report by the end of October. 19*11. 


DELHI-27th. TO'lUth. OCTOBER mi. 

I'hr Working Committer met in Delhi on 27. 2s and 2<) October. Sardar 
I allahhbhai Patti presided and the follon ing membt rs were present : Dr. M. A. 
Ansar i, Maulana Ahul Kalain A\ad. Shri Rajcndra Prasad . Surdar Sard a l Sing 
(avveshar , Shri M. S. Anri/, K. P. Nariman. Dr. Mohamad Alam. Dr. Syed 
Mahmud , Shri Cairamdas Doulatram and Shri ”airaharlal Nehru. 

The following were also present by special invitation : Shri C. Raiagopalachari, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Khan Abdul Ghnftar Khan. Shri Gopabandhu Choudhri 
and Shri Manilal Kothari, Shri Nirmal Chander Chauder, Shri T. C. Goawami, 
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nml Shri T. A. K, Sherwani and Shri Purushottamdus Tamlon ^ were also 
present by invitation when the resolutions relating 1o Bengal and V. P. were 
considered. 

The minutes of the last sessions of the Committee held from 8 to 11 September 
1921, were confirmed. Audit and inspection reports of the following provinces were 
placed before the Committee : Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab, Assam, Bengal, Vtkal and 
Andhra. The Accounts of the A. I. C. C. office for duly, August and September 
were passed. The following resolutions were passed, 

1—Award in Bknoal Election Dispute 

The Working Committee records the report and award dated September 23, I'dH 
on the Bengal disputes of Shri M. S. Aney. 

The Committee thanks Shri Aney for his services in this eoumetion and lor 
bringing about a settlement between the parties 

In pursuance of the settlement Shri M. S. Aney N appointed to supervise the 
eusuing general elections in Bengal to be held in accordance with tin* terms ol the 
award. 

II— Provincial Contriiution 

Resolved that the A. I. C. C. members of province- tlnu have n s ; nd the annual 

contribution due to the A. I. C. C. shall not be permitted 1o take put in tin* meet¬ 
ings of the A. I. 0. C. and that the defaulting Provincial Congo ■ < 1 ■:nn..ftoes be 

notified accordingly. 

Ill— Rr.v. On.\M Cs Vi-ir to China 

The Committee sanctioned Rs 4<>if) towards the expends in. mied l«\ Km. 

Ottama on his visit to China in 1929 to attend the Mate funeral <n Dr Mn Vat- 

Sen on behalf of the Congress. 

IV— Textile Mji l- CoMMirn:r 

The Textile MilN Committee's expends of IN. 53S-1 - > up'.i ;i wn.* 

sanctioned. 

The Textile ]\iills Committees budget foi IN. 870 for font month- »n<!m:’ ’.i 11?-'51 
wa fc also sanetioned. 

V — IlAOHF.I.KH \N1> DlsTTLK i 

Resolved that Bagla Ikhand district at present included in the Ajmii Kajpiituun 
province he transferred n> the C. Ik Hindi province. 

VI—ArniTiNo Inspector 

The Committee confirm 1 d the appointment of Shri Radha Krishna Tewari as 
Auditing Inspector of lh»- \, I. C. C. till the end of December 1931. 

VI1 - ('awnpore KNgriitY Committee Exrr.s-i> 

The Committee sanctioned the Cawnpore Enquiry Committee's further expenses 
amounting to IN sqs.q.i;. 

Vnf—N ext General Election- 

In view of the fact that die last Congress flections were held only a lew months 
ago and it is noi d< -’'ruble to hold fresh general elections so sunn after the last 
elections, it i- resolved that all local and provincial elections, except as provided for 
below, shall he postponed till such time after the Congress ns may be notified here¬ 
after. The mem tiers of the All-India Congress Committee however shall he freshly 
elected hv all PiovincinI Congress Committees before dan nary ill, 1932. Provided 
iliat in tin- cn-e >f Beng r al, local and provincial elections, shall he held in accordance 
with Syr. M. s -'. Aney's award ; in the case of the Punjab local and provincial elec¬ 
tions on the bet occasion were largely based oti arrangements between various 
group® • and in the case of North-West Frontier Province such local and provincial 
election shall be held so us to complete the process of reorganisation by the end of 
January, 1932. 

IX— New Taxation 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the financial poliey proposed by the 
Government of India in balancing its budget by imposing fresh and heavy ‘ taxes 
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during a time of great economic depression. instead of taking adequate measures to 
bring about a drastic reduction of expenditure long over-due, is a further proof of 
the urgent necessity for the immediate transference of the government to the ludiau 
people themselves. 

This Committee strongly protests in particular against the proposal to impose an 
additional duty on salt, as a breach of faith by the Government ot India in regard 
to the implications in the Delhi Settlement, of a complete and early relief of the 
burden on the poor in this ivhpcct. 

X — t vitnr.xt y and ExriiAXoi: Polk y 

The Working Committee is of the opinion that the currency and exchange policy 
recently adopted by the Government of India in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion and at the behest of the British Government, linking the rupee to the 
pound sterling, instead of leaving it to find its own level in terms of gold, is con¬ 
ceived solely in the interests of Britain so as to provide, inter alia, a back door 
preference for British imports into India, and is calculated to work against the 
interests of tlie* masses n| India, inasmuch as it d« plnles the already too slender gold 
resources of thi- country and is bound to nulianes India both in regard to the early 
establishmi nt of a Reserve Bank and the due settlement ot her foreign obligations. 

The Working Committee warns the British Government that the responsibility 
for pursuing *iieli a selfish puliry should rest entirely on its own shoulders and that, 
tin* injurious results accruing to*India therefrom would be duly taken into account 
in the settlement of financial obligations betwern India and England. 

XI— ClNTTACoXo 

The Working Committee having considered the report of the non-official Commit¬ 
tee of Euqiiiiy on the happenings in the town and distiiet of Chittagong on August. 
.11 last and the three «uh°equent days records its severe condemnation of the local 
police and magistracy who, with the assistance of certain non-official Europeans and 
hooligans, inflicted terrible losses and indignities on innocent people in pursuance of 
a policy ot terrorization. 

Thu*Committee notes with satisfaction that there was in reality no communal 
strife in Chittagong inspit'* of deliberate efforts to create one by the employment, of 
hooligans whose activities were intended to give the occurrences a communal 
colour. 

The Committee is of opinion that the least that the Government of Bengal should 
do is to compensate those who have suffered, and to punish all those whose respon¬ 
sibility for the incidents is established. 

XII — IIl.Hl 

file Working Committee records its deep sorrow at the tragedy of the Hijli 
Detention Camp tor detenus, resulting in the death of two and injury to 20 detenus. The 
Commit.ee, while awaiting the report of the Commission of enquiry appointed by 
Government before expressing its final opinion on these tragic occurrences, feels that 
the Government is specially responsible for the lives and well-being of unarmed men 
detained in custody by Government without trial, against whose detention the nation 
has for long protested ; and callous disregard of this fundamental duty of Govern¬ 
ment must be met with punishment of those who are guilty. 

Xni- Allaiiahad District Coxkrkss Committee** Application to 
Start Satyaoraha 

The Committee has considered the statements of the Presidents of the United 
Province 0 Provincial Congress Committee and the Allahabad District Congress Com¬ 
mittee about the agrarian situation in the United Provinces and the resolution of 
the Allahabad District Congress Committee asking for permission to f iler satvagrnha 
as against, the present agrarian policy of the United Provinces Government and in 
particular, the oppressive collection of rent and revenue at a time when the agricul¬ 
turists are unable to pay on account of acute economic depression. r 

The Committee realises that the agriculturists of the United Provinces have been 
subjected to a great deal of hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past live months, and that they have now to face a grave crisis. The Committee 
feels that it is the duty of the Congress to assist them in every possible way in 
removing the economic hardships they suffer from. In the opinion of the Com- 
ii 
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mittee however the question of defensive notion should first be considered by the 
Provincial Congress Committee. The Committee therefore refers the application 
to the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee and in the event of the 
Provincial Congress Committee being ofopinicn that it is a lit case for defensive 
satyagraha on the part of tin* agriculturists, in turns < i the Simla Agreement dated 
August 27, this Committee authorises the Pnsidtnt to consider the application and 
to give such decision on it as he may consider necessary. 


BOMBAY- 7 th . <<■ Sth . NuVPMBKP 1931 

Aji emergent meeting of the Working Committee a as hiId tn 1 owing on Noiem- 
her 7 and S\ 1931. Saniar 1 allahhhhni Patel girs/ded and the /aliening wrndnns 
were present : Seth dam natal JJajaj, Shri M. 3. Am g. Shri A. P. X annum. Sim 
Jair an) das Doulatram and Shn Pair aha rial Nehru. 

Sbri Manilal Ivothari and Shri Shuiikcrlal Hunker were also present bv invita¬ 
tion. 

The minutes of the lust sessions of the Committee held on Octolar 27, ‘J8 and 

29, 1931 were confirmed. Audit and inspection report* oi Tamil Nad and Karnutak 
were placed before the Committee. 

The report of the work of the Hindustani S\a Dal fiom Auciist 10. 1931 to 
October 31, 1931. presented by the Central Hoard ot the Dal. was also placed before 
the Committee. 

J —Prtu.rT Sanction* 

In view’ of the large expenditure incurred in communicating the turns oi the 
Delhi Settlement to Provincial Congress Committees by telegram, and tin* additional 
expenditure incurred by having another office oi the All India Congic-s Committer 
ac Ahmedabad, a further sum of Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned under the head of 
“Postage and telegrams’*, making the total under this head Us. 2 T><h». 

Under head “Miscellaneous,' - an additional Rs.2jU was *anctiomd mu kina the 
total Rs.750. 

Resulted further that the expenditure incurred in publications, including 
Bulletins, be transferred to "Publicity” aud this head be renamed “Publication** and 
Publicity.” 

II— Mahatma Gandhi's ititih: 

The Working Committee considered a eahhgram Iroin (iandhiji ngarding hi** 
future prognunme. 'The Committee authonsid tin Pr«*ident to cable to him to the 
effect that his further continuance in the Round 'fable Confuuicc appeared to them 
to be unnecessary, but in view of \aiious facts and t in um-'laiicc* which were better 
known to him. as he was on the spot, the Committee left the final donsion to him ; 
further Gundhiji's attention was to be drawn to tin* rapidly wniseiiing situation in 
Bengal, the Frontier Province, the United Provinces and elsewhere. The Committee 
were of opinion that Gundhiji's early return to India wa* disiiablc and a long con¬ 
tinental tour would be inadvisable. 

111 —■ a i Sithation 

The Working Committee having now considered the rt port of the official Inquiry 
Committee into the Hijli Detention ('amp tragedy find that ihe charges made 
against the Government of Bengal and the officials’of the camp have hem in the 
main substantiated ; that the administration of the camp was incompetent and cure¬ 
less of precious human lives, and the responsibility for the tragedy must largely rest 
with the high officials whose gross mismanagement was responsible for the camp 
staff acting in a spirit of vindictiveness; that the Government of Bengal showed 
callous disregard of the truth and deliberately published communiques which have 
been shown to be false. The ('0111111111015 trust that those who have been found 
guilty will be adequately dealt with and full compensation will be given to the 
sufferers. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Hijli and Chittagong occurrences have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of Government officials. Instead of 
rooting out the causes of discontent and releasing the detenus and following a policy 
in consonance with the Delhi truce and with the attempts being made to bring 
about peace between India and England, the Government have pursued a terrorist 
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policy in Bengal and have now added a new ordinance to their armoury of repression 
which gives free scope to the police to arrest and detain without, trial anyone they 
choose. The Committee realise that, these powers of arrest are being grossly abused 
and no one in Bengal is free from their application. 

The Committee realise that these o't iirrciices have deeply moved the people of 
India, and particularly of Bengal, and have given them great, provocation. But the 
Committee wish to warn all eoneerned not to he led away from the path of non¬ 
violence in spite of any provocation that might he offered. The Committee greatly 
regret and eondenm the recent violent attempts made on the lives of Messrs. Durno 
and Villiers and wish to emphasise that public violence on the part of the people 
can only hinder the nation in its march to freedom. 

The Committee fully appreciate the gravity of the situation in Bengal and ear¬ 
nestly appeal that the profile of that province and of India will not allow’ themselves 
to he deflated from t,Iu* right path hut will organise themselves and keep ready for 
united and effective action. 

VI - Cano hi Week 

The Committee offer their congra* illation*- to the general public as also the various 
Congress and other organisations tor the wholihearted and gratifying response they 
have accorded to the appeal issued by the President of the Congress in connection 
with the celebration of the ‘Gandhi Week' by readily taking up the stocks of kbadi 
that had accumulated in the various parts of the country. The Committee express 
their thank** to Svt. Manil.il Kothari for his tireless efforts in making the celebration 
of the ‘Gandhi \Ve« k’ a signal success. The Committee trust that the people wilj 
make every endeavour to create and maintain a steady and ample demand for khadi 
by restricting their purchase to hand-spun and hand-woven cloth so os to enable 
t Jit* Spinnir>‘ Associations and the various khadi organisations to offer the much 
needed supplementary work to the village population on a continuous and adequate 
basis. 

V -W minin', ai.ain-'i Srrr.ior> Khaim 

The attention ot the C<■mmitiee having been drawn to the gnat harm that is 
done to the eau-e of khadi by -nme dealers in Mvndeshi cloth passing off eoarFC 
cloth not. made from hamKpun pirn as khadi. the Committee consider it necessary 
to express their strong disapproval of sneli practices and urge upon all dealers in 
swadeshi cloth to help the khadi mounnnt by ivtraining strictly from selling as 
khadi such cloth ns is not ceitifhd l*y the A. I S. A. The Committee request all 
Congress organisations and Boycott Committees to arrange for necessary vigilance 
so as to eliminate completely the Mile of spurious khadi from swadtsbi shops. 


BOMBAY- 29th 1>KC . !U:H U> hi .1ASVABY 19.12 

Tentative Plan* for Civil Disobedience 

In view of the situation created by the Ordinances the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee reassembled at Bombay on the 29th December and continued its deliberations 
till the 1st January and passed the following resolutions:— 

The W Trrking Committee has heard Mahatma Gandhi's account of his visit to the 
West and considered the situation created by the extraordinary Ordinances promul¬ 
gated in Bengal, the United Pi evinces and the 1'ronticr Province and by the actions 
of the authorities including the numerous arrests made, among these of Khan Abdul 
Chaffer Khan. Mr. bherwani and Bandit Jawaharlal. and by the shooting in the 
Frontier Province of innocent men resulting in many deaths and many more being 
injured. The Working Committee has also scan the telegram from the Viceroy 
in reply to the telegram scut by Mahatma Gandhi to him. The Working Committee 
is of opinion that these several nets and olhers of h sser gravity that have taken 
in some other provinces and the tehgrnm from his Excellency the Vieiroy seem to 
make furthir co-operation w ith the Government on the part* of the Congress utterly 
impossible unless the Government policy is radically changed ; these acts and the 
telegrams betray no intention on the part of the bureaucracy to hand over power to 
the people and are calculated to demoralise the nation. They also betray want of faith 
in the Congress, from which co-operation was expected by t’he Government. 

The Working Committee yields to no one in it 0 abhorrence of terrorism on any 
account whatsoever, whether resorted to by individuals such as recently witnessed 
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in Bengal, but ir condemns with equal force the terrorism practised by the Govern¬ 
ment as evidenced by its recent acts and ordinances. 

No Justification tor Orpin amt:* 

The Working Committee marks the deep national humiliation over the assassination 
committed by two girls in Comilln and is firmly convinced that such a dime docs 
great harm to the nation, specially when, through its greatest political mouthpiece, 
the Congress, it is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swaraj. But the Working 
Committee can see no justification, whatsoever, for the Bengal Ordinance which seeks 
to punish the whole people for the crime of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing 
with the known cause that prompts such crimes. If the I’xngal Ordinance has no 
justification for its existence the ordinances in the I T nittd Provinces and the Fronti¬ 
er Province have still less. The Working Committee is of opinion that in the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Shcrwani and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who were proceeding to Bombay to (•outer with Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Government have gone even beyond the limits contemplated. by ihe 
ordinance in that there was no question whatsoever of these gentium n taking part 
in Bombay in the no-lax campaign in the I’nitcd Piovinecs. 

The committee considers that on the Governnu nt's own showing there appears 
to be no warrant for either the promulgation of the ordinances or the arrest and 
imprisonment without trial of Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan and his cn-woikcrs. The 
committee regards the shooting in the province as a wanton and inhuman act arid 
congratulates the men of the Frontier upon their courage and endurance, ami the 
committee has no doubt that if the Frontier people ntain a non-violent spirit 
despite grave provocations, they would materially admirer the eaii-e of Doha's 
independence. 

The committee calls upon the Government of India to institute a } ublie and 
impartial enquiry into the events leading to the ordinances, the necessity ot 
superseding the ordinary courts of law and legislative machinuy and the necessity 
of the several acts committed thereunder and thereafter. If a proper enquiry is 
set up and all facilities are given to the committee for the production of (.udemv, 
it will be prepared to assist the enquiry by hading evidence before it. 

Premier's Declaration l ^satisfactory 

The committee regards the Premier's declaration as wholly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate in terms of the Congress demand and opines that nothing short of 
complete independence carrying full control of defence with such safeguards as 
may lie demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation can he ngardid by 
the Congress as satisfactory. 

The committee notes that the British Government was not prepared to regald 
the Congress at the Bound Table Conference as entitled to speak on behalf of the 
nation as a whole. At the same time the committee rnng irises with sorrow that 
communal harmony could not be attained at the said eon fen nee. r ihc committee 
invites the nation, therefore, to make a ceaseless effort to demonstrate the capacity 
of the Congress to represent the nation as a whole and promote an atmosphere that 
would make a constitution framed on a purely national basis acceptable to the 
various communities composing the nation. 

Meanwhile the committee is pnpared to tender co-operation to the Government 
provided the Viceroy reconsiders today’s telegram of Mahatma Gandhi and adequate 
relief is granted in respect of the ordinances and its recent nets, free scope is left 
to the Congress in any future further negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim "for complete independence and the administration of the 
country is carried on in consultation with popular representatives, pending the 
attainment of such independence. 

Civil Disobedience Plan 

The absence of any satisfactory response from the Government in terms of the 
foregoing paragraph, the Working Committee will regard ns an indication on the 
part of the Government that it has reduced the Delhi pact to a nullity. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the committee calls upon the 
nation to resume civil disobedience under the following conditions and illustrative 
heads: 

No province or district or tehsil or village is bound to take lip civil disobedience 
unless the people thereof understand the non-violent nature oi the struggle with 
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all its implications and are ready (o undergo sufferings involving low of life and 
vroperty. Nonviolence must be observed in thought, word a/ici deed in the face 
of the gravest provocation, it Iving understood that the campaign is not. one of 
seeking revenge or inflicting injnrieH on the oppressor but is one of converting him 
through self-suffering and self-purification. 

Social boycott with the intention of inflicting injury on Government officers, 
police, or anti-nationalists should not lie undertaken and ih wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of non-violence. 

11 should he borne in mind that non-violent campaigns are independent of pecu¬ 
niary assistance. Therefore there should In* no lured volunteers but their bare mnin- 
Jenaner ami the maintenance of the dependent of j>oor men and women who might 
have been imprisoned or killed is permissible, wherever it is possible. 

Bov cot t of all foreign doth, whether of British or other countries is obligatory 
under'all circumstances. All Congressmen and vvonn n are expected to use hand- 
spun and handvvuven Khaddar to the cxcIu'-umi of even all <loth manufactured in 
indigenous nulls. 

Picketing of liipior shops and foreign cloth shops dmuld la; vigorously condue- 
ted chiefly by women btit alvvajs so as to ensure pci feet non-violence. 

The unlicensed manufacture and colb-dion of salt should be resumed. 

It processions and demonstrations are organised only those should join them who 
will stand lathi charges or bullets without moving ftoru their respective places. 

hven in a non-violent war boycott ot goods manutaetured by tlie oppnssor is 
perfectly lawful inasmuch as it is never the duty of a victim to promote or retain 
commercial relations with the oppressor. Therefore, boycott of British goods and 
Bj ltish eoneerns should he resumed and viuorouslv jiroseeiitnl. 

(’i\j] hreiu'h of non-moral laws and ot laws and orders injurious to the people 
wherever it is considered possible and advisable may he practised. 

All important orders issued under the Ordinances may civilly he disobeyed. 

A pplal to World Opinion 

The comm it tee thin further disclosed a resolution drawing the atlenlion of 
other nations of the world to the situation in India, paitieularlv to the governance 
of the country by Ordinances and urging tlnni in the name of liberty and justice 
to intervene in Indian affairs. 

(1) A non-violent and righteous movement depends for its suce< ss upon gathering 
round it the strength of public opinion. This public opinion of the vioild. the 
Working Committee gratefully acknowledge. is being slowly but suiely drawn in. 
in an ever-increasing decree towards India's light for national independence. On the 
eve oi fresh ordeal whereto the nation has been summoned, the Working Committee 
invites the free peoples of the world and their Governments to watch and study the 
progress of the movement, and. if they are convinced of the justness of the unique 
means adopted by the Congress for reaching the national goal, to give to the move¬ 
ment their enlightened support in a greater and more effective measure than here¬ 
tofore. In the opinion of the Working Committee the non-violent method adopted 
by the Congress gives it worldwide importance and if the method becomes demons¬ 
trably sueces fill, it is likely to furnish an i fleetive moral equivalent for war and 
thuH make a lasting contribution to the progress of humanity groaning under the 
deadweight of armaments. 

Foreion Cloth Boycott 

(2) The Working Committee appeals to all foreign cloth-merchants that it is 
now high time that they gave up their foreign cloth trade. They must recognise 
that trade in foreign cloth is opposed to the best interests of the * nation and that 
their full-hearted cooperation with the, nation is sure to lessen the sufferings of the 
people inasmuch as foreign cloth trade is a powerful factor in tightening the foreign 
yoke and iu further impoverishing the peasantry which lives in a state of chronic 
distress. 

Mills’ Co-operation Invited 

(d) The Working Committee trusts that the owners, agents and shareholders fo 
the indigenous mills will give their unstinted support, to the nation in the ordeal 
whereto the Working Committee has invited it and, therefore, hopes that, they will 
not exploit the struggle for multiplying profits or for damaging the khaddar 
movement by competing with it whether by spinning or weaving no. (?) counts or by 
celling their manufactures under the name of khadi. 
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Assurance to Zemindars 

The committee passed another resolution assuring? the zemindars that there was 
no design on interests legitimately acquired and appealing to the landed and monied 
classes to help the Congress. 

rrBLie asked to Forego some Amkni 

The Working Committee, also, resolved appealing to the public to decrease the 
consumption of articles whereon customs duties are parable and. also, to reduce 
the use of State sen ice such as railways, and posts and telegraphs because that 
would not only decrease individual expenditure in these hard times but in the 
case of goods covered by the customs will encourage Swadeshi. 


The Gandhi-Wiilingdon Correspondence 

The following \> tin* text of the telegraphic correspondence that priced belwten 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy :- 

Mahatma's Wire to Viceroy 

On Dv\ 2’.t Mahatma (iandhi wired to the Viceroy as follows : 

I was not prepared on landing yesterday to find the Frontier and l . l\ Onli- 
iianees. shootings in the Frontier and the arrests of wdmd comrades m both, on 
(he top of the ilengal Ordinance awaiting me. I do not know whctlur I am to 

regard thcM- a-* an indication that inendly relations between us an closed or 

whether you expect me stiil to sec you and receive guidance irom you as to the 
course I am to puisne in ad\Fing the Congnss. 1 would esteem a wire in reply. 

The Viceroy'* Reply 

The n pl\ from the private s* cretarv to the Viceroy dated l>c<. >1 was as 
follows :— 

His Excellency di.sin.- me to thank yon for your telegram of I hr. in which 
you refer to the Central and Fnited Province^ and \. W. F. Provinces Oidimmccs. 

In regat d to lien gal it lias been and is m < cssary for the Government to take 
all possible measures to prevent dastardly a^sa.-sinations of their ofViccis and of 

private citizens. His Excelbncy wishes me to say that he and Ins Govonnunt 

desire to have friendly relations with all political partus and with all ^ «-tiori k of 
the public and in particular to secure the co-operation of all in the great 
work of constitutional reforms which they are determined to push forward with the 
minimum of delay. Co-operation. however, must he mutual and his ExcGlency and 
his Government cannot reconcile the activities of the < ’ongrr*.** in the Fnited Pro¬ 
vinces and the N. W. F. Province with the spirit of frank co-operation which the 
good of India demands. 

As regards the United Provinces you are doubtless aware that while the local 
Government were engaged in devising means to give all possible relief in the exis¬ 
ting situation, the Provincial Congress Committee authorised a no-rent campaign 
which is now being vigorously pursued by CougrcsR organisations in that province. 
This action on the part of Congress bodies has conipt lied the Government to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder and the spreading of class and 
communal hatred which the campaign, if continued unchecked, would inevitably 
involve. 

In the North-West Frontier Province Khan Abdul iGaflar Khan and the bodies 
he controlled have been continuously engaged in activities agoiinst Government and 
in fomenting racial hatred. He and his friends have persistently refused all 
overtures by the Chief Commissioner to secure their co-operation and rejecting the 
declaration of the Prime Minister have declared in fuvour of complete independence. 
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Khan Ahdul GhafTar Khan delivered numorouH speeches open to no other 
construction than as incitement to revolution and his adherents attempted to stir 
up trouble in the tribal areas. The Chief Commissioner with the approval of hin 
Exccllcne y’« Government has Bhown the utmost forbearance and to the last moment 
eon firmed his efforts to secure the assistance of Khan Ahdul Gbaffar Khan for 
carrying into effect with the least, possible delay the intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government regarding the constitutional reforms in the province. The Government 
refrained from taking special measures until the activities of Khan Abdul Gbaffar 
Khan and his associates, and in particular the open and intensive preparation for an 
early conflict with the Government, created a situation of such a grave menace to 
the peace of the province and of the tribal area as to make it i i possible to further 
delay action. 

Ilis Excellency understands that Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan was in August last 
made responsible'for leading tin* Congress movement in the province and that the 
volunteer organisations he controlled were specifically recognised by the All-India 
Congress Committee ns Congress organisations. His Excellency desires me to make 
it clear that his responsibilities lor peace and order make it impossible for him to 
have any dealing with persons or organ Cal bins upon whom icsts the responsibility 
tor the activities above outlined. 

Von have xourself been absent from India on busbies'* of the Round Table 
( 'onbTrnec and in the light of the attitude win h you have observed there, his 
Excellency is unwilling to b» liew that you haw personally any share in the 
lesponsihilitx for. or that xou approve of tin* r* cent activity - of the Congress in the 
Cnitel 1\ovii.ees mid in tie' North-West Frontlet. If this is so ho is willing to 
see you and to give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your 
inlhienee to maintain tin 1 spirit of co-operation which animated the pmcccdmgH of 
tin- Round Table Conference. Hut his Excellency feels humid to emphasise that he 
will not be prepared to discuss with you the ruca-uircs which the Government of 
India with the full approval of his Majesty’s Governimnt have found it necessary 
to adopt in Helical. the I’nited Provinces and the North-WV-t Frontier Province. 
These measures mu 4 jm any ease be k< pi in loree until they have temd the 
purpose f<>r which they were imposed, namely, the piestnation oi law and order 
essential to good government. 

On receipt of your reply his Excellency proposes to publish this correspondence. 

Mahatma’s Rejoinder 

The following L Mahatma Gandhi's rejoinder to thv Viceroy's n ply dated 1st. 

.1 iiiimu if ltd : — 

J thank his Excellency for his wile in reply to mine of ]>»<•. 29. it grieves me. 
lor his E\ Glcney has rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position, the 
advance mad' in the friendliest spirit. 1 had approached us a meeker wanting light 
"ii ijncstions wherein l desinal to understand the Government version of the very 
S'TMiis and extraordinary measures to which I made reference. 

Instead of appreciating my advance his Excellency has njeettd it by asking me 
to ii pmliatc my valued colleagues in advance and telling me that even if I became 
guilty of such a dishoi.ouiable conduct and sought an interview I could not even 
discuss these mutters of vital importance to the nation. In my opinion the 
constitutional issue dwindles into insignificance in face of the ordinances and acts 
which must, if not nut with stubborn resistance, end in the uttir demoralisation of 
the nation. I hope no self-respecting Indian will run the risk of killing the national 
spirit for the doubtful conting«nry of securing the construction, to work which no 
nation with a stamina may he left. 

Eel me also point out that as to the Frontier Province your telegram contains 
a narration of facts which on the face of them furnish no warrant for the arrests 
(, f popular leaders, the passing of an extra-legal ordinance making life ami property 
utterly insecure, and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring to demonstrate 
against the arrests of their trusted lenders. If Khan Snheb Abdul Gbaffar Khan 
asserted the right of complete independence, it was a natural claim and a claim 
made with impunity hv tnc Congress at Lahore in 1029. and by me with energy 
put. before the Jiritish Government in London. Moreover, let me remind the Viceroy 
Unit despite the knowledge on the Government's part that the Congress mandate 
‘•obtained such a claim I was invited to uttend the London Conference as the 
fiongresa delegate. 
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Nor am 1 able to detect in the mere refusal to attend the durbar an offence 
Warranting; summary imprisonment. If the Khan Salieb was fomenting; racial 
hatred it was undoubtedly regrettable. 1 have liis own declarations to the contrary 
made to me, but assuming; that he did foment, racial hatred, he was entitled to open 
trial where he could have defended himself against the accusation. 

Regarding; the United Provinces, his Excellency is surely misinformed heeause 
there was no no-rent campaign authorised by the Congress but whilst negotiations 
were proeeeding between the Government, and the Congress representatives, the 
time for the collection of rents actually arrived and rents began to be demanded. 
Congressmen wore, therefore, obliged to advise the tenants to suspend payment 
pending the result of the negotiations and Mr. T. A. S. Slierwuni had 

offered on behalf of the Congress to withdraw this advice, it the authorities 
on their own initiative suspended collect ions pending negotiations. 1 venture 
to suggest that this is not a mailer which can he summarily dismissed 

as your wire has doin'. The controversy in the United Provinces is ut 
long standing and involves th«* well-being of millions ot peasantry known to be 
economically ground down. Any (internment jealous of the welfare of the masses in 
its charge would welcome the voluntary eu-operation of a body iikr the Congress 
which admittedly exercise great iiillimntv over the masses and whose one ambition 
is to serve them faithfully. And let me add that 1 regard the withholding of pay¬ 
ment of taxes as an inalienable, ancient and natural right of people who have ex¬ 
hausted all other means of seeking freedom from an unbearable eeonomic burden. 1 
must repudiate the suggestion that the Congress has the slightest desire to promote 
disorder in any shape or form. 

As to Bengal the Congress is at one with the (iovernme.it in condemning assas¬ 
sinations and co-operate with the Government in measures that may be found 
necessary to stamp out such crimes. But whilst the Congress would condemn in 
tin measured terms the methods of terrorism, it mu.-d re-vst within the limits ot its 
prescribed creed of non-violence such measures oi legalised tiouMiinient terrorism as 
are betrayed by the Bmgal Ordinance and acts done tln-ieunder. 

J heartily assent to the proposition hud down in your telegram that co-operation 
must be mutual. But your telegram leads me irresistibly to the conclusion that 
his Excellency demands co-operation from the Congress without returning 
any on behalf of the Government. I can read in no other way Ins 
peremptory refusal to discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured 
to show, have at least two sides. The popular side 1 have put as 1 under¬ 
stand it. but bcfop* eommiting myself to a definite judgment 1 was anxious to un¬ 
derstand the other side that is the Government side, and thep tcndi r my advice to 
the Congress. . 

With releience to the last para of your telegram i may not repudiate the moral 
liability for tin* actions ot my colleagues whether in the Frontier province oi the 
ITaittal Provinces, but I confess that J was quite ignorant of the detailed action* 
and activities of my colleagues .whilst I was absent from India, and it was because 
it was necessary lor me to advise and guide the Working Committee ot the Congress 
and in order to compute my knowledge that 1 sought with nn open mind and with 
the best of intentions an interview with his Excellency and deliberately asked for 
his guidance. 1 cannot conceal from his Excellency my opinion that the rcnly he 
has condescended to send was hardly a return for my friendly and well-meant 
approach. 

If it. is not yet too late I would ask his Excellency to reconsider his decision and 
see me as a friend without imposing any conditions whatsoever as to the scope or 
subject of discussion and 1 on my part can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all the facts that he might put before me. i would unhesitatingly and 
willingly go to the respective provinces and with the aid of the authorities ‘ study 
both sides of the question and if 1 came to the conclusion after such study that 
the people were wrong and that the Working Committee including myself were mis¬ 
led as to the correct position and that the Government ware right. I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the Congress 
accordingly. 

Along with my desire and willingness to co-operate with the Government I must 
place my limitations before his Excellency. Non-violence is my absolute creed. I 
believe "that civil disobedience is not only the natural right of people especially 
when they have no effective voice in their own Government but it also is an effec¬ 
tive substitute for violence or armed rebellion. 1 can never, therefore, deny my 
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creed. In pursuance thereof and on the strength of uncontradicted reports suppor¬ 
ted by the recent activities of the Government of India to the effect that there may 
be no other opportunity for me to guide the public, the Working Committee has 
accepted my advice ana missed a resolution tentatively sketching the plan of Civil 
Disobedience. I am sending herewith the text of the resolution. If his Excellency 
thinks it worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution will be suspended 
pending our discussion in the hope that it may result in the resolution being finally 
given up. 

I admit the correspondence between his Excellency and myself is of such grave 
importance as not to brook delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending my tele¬ 
gram and your reply with this rejoinder and the Working Committee’s resolution 
for publication. 


Viceroy’* Rejects Mahatma * request 

The private secretary to the Viceroy telegraphed as follows to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dated 2nd January 

His Excellency desires me to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
1 st. January which ha* been considered by him and his Government. They much 
regret to observe that under your advice the Working Committee of the Congress 
has passed resolutions which imolvo the general revival of Civil Disobedience unless 
certain conditions are satisfied which are stated in your telegram and the resolutions. 
They regard this attitude as the more deplorable in view of the declared intention 
of his Majesty’s Government of India to expedite the policy of constitutional reform 
contained in the Prime Ministers statement. 

No Government consistently with the discharge of their responsibility can be 
subject to conditions sought to be imposed under the menace of unlawful action 
by any political organization, nor can the Government of India accept the position 
implied in your telegram, that their policy should he dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of the measures which the Government have taken after 
the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and after all other possible 
remedies had been exhausted. 

His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that you or the Working 
Committee contemplate that his Excellency can invite you with the hope of any 
advantage to an interview held under the threat of the resumption of civil disobe¬ 
dience. They must hold you and the Congress responsible for all consequence* 
that may ensue from the action which the Congress have announced their intention 
of taking and to meet which the Government will take all necessary measures. 


Mahatma’s Last Message to Viceroy 

Mahatma Gandhi replied as follows to the Viceroy’s telegram ou the 3rd. 
January 

“Thanks for jour wire. I cannot help expressing deep regret for decision of hit 
Excellency and his Government. Surely it is wrong to describe honest expression 
of opinion as threat. May I remind Government that Delhi negotiations were open¬ 
ed aud carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that when pact was made 
civil resistance was not given up, but only discontinued ? This position was reas¬ 
serted and accepted by his Excellency and his Government in Simla last August 
prior to my departure for London. Although I had made it clear that under cer¬ 
tain circumstances Congress might have to resume civil disobedience. Government 
did not break off negotiations. That it was made clear by Government that civil 
disobedience carried with it penalty for disobedience merely proves what civil resis¬ 
ted bargain for, but does not in any way.affect my argument. Had Government resen¬ 
ted my attitude it w T as open to them not to send me to London. On the contrary, 
my departure had his Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to suggest 
that I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government Bhould be depen¬ 
dent on my judgment. But I do submit that any popular and constitutional Go¬ 
vernment would always welcome and sympathetically consider suggestions made by 
public bodies and their representatives ana assist them with all available information 
about their acts or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove. 

xa 
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*1 claim that my messages have no other meaning than what is suggested in last 
paragraph. Time alone will show whose position was justified. Meanwhile I wish to 
assure the Government that every endeavour will be made on theipartof Congress to 
carry on struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly 
necessary to remind me that the Congress and I, its humble representative, are 
responsiple for all consequences of our actions.” 


Mahatma's Home Coming—The Historic Week 

28th. December 1931 to 4th. January 1932 

The following article from the pen *of Sj. Mahadeo Dcsai is reproduced from 
the “Young India' :— 

28 December : Arrive in Bombay. The first news given to Gandhiji is that of 
the arrest of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and shootings on the Frontier. Warm reception 
at the pier and scenes of unprecedented enthusiastic reception by crowds who 
dotted the whole route to Manibhuvan, Gundhijis Bombay home. In the evening 
Gandhiji addressed a meeting at Azad Maidan, described by the semi-oftieial organ 
the Evening News of India as biggest meeting ever held in Bombay, ami the most 
peaceful and orderly. 

In his speech Gandhiji welcomes the news of Pt. Jawaharlal's and Mr. Khor- 
wani’s arrest, of Khan Abdul Gnffar Khan's deportation, and of the shootings on 
the Frontier of unarmed crowds as the most fitting Christmas boxes that Lord 
Willingdon could send him. He condemns as reprehensible the murder of a Bengal 
Magistrate by two girls and also condemns as unbefitting of any civilised Govern¬ 
ment the ordinance in Bengal which was calculated to emasculate a whole province. 
The U. P. and the Frontier ordinances were, if anything, even worse and he 
declares that, he could see in the atmosphere no sign to justify the hopes for peace 
that he had been nursing. But he does not, he cannot in the nature of things, 
advise Satyagraha, without exploring all the avenues still open to him. lie warns 
the people*however that if the campaign has to be resumed it would be a much 
more terrible ordeal for the people. ‘Bullets, this time, instead of or in addition to 
lathis. Be ready to offer yourselves willing sacrifices on the alter of freedom. 
Pledge yourselves to go through the utmost suffering and also to refrain from the 
least little injury to any one.' 

At 10 P. M. Gandhiji addressed a meeting under the auspices of the Welfare of 
India League. Narrates in the course of his speech pleasant experiences in London, 
but regrets that instead of finding an echo of them in Indin lie finds himself face 
to face with grim reality—an ordinance in the Frontier Piovince "for which there 
is no parallel whatsoever, an inhuman piece of legislation, if it can be called by the 
name of legislation." He had not yet heard that the penalty for defiance of an 
order was bullets, except when the defiance was violent. Pt. Jawaharlal had 
postponed the Provincial Conference pending Gandhiji's arrival and waB actually 
leaving the area of his activities to attend the meeting of the Working Committee 
of which he is General Secretary and to meet Gandhiji but he is arrested. He had 
pledged himBelf to so many British friends that he was going to try his level best 
to avenues of co-operation, but he confessed the events left little hope for co¬ 
operation, unless he had lost all sense of self-respect and rewrite the history of the 
last 45 years of his life. He found himself in impenetrable darkness. How could 
he hope to succeed when there was utter distrust of the Congress. 

If the Congress had done anything immoral, unclean, violent or secret he would 
understand distrust of it. But when it was an open organisation pledged to non¬ 
violence and truth and when it always believed in placing all the cards on the 
table and was yet distrusted, it must wander in the wilderness and allow itself 
to be crushed to atoms. 

Questions asked by Englishmen at the meeting indicate their hope that the 
ordinances may be withdrawn if Gandhiji could hold out any hope of co-operation. 
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Gaudhiji said it would certainly remove a block in the way and make atmosphere 
more favourable. 

‘Would you not visit the Provinces and meet officials before you condemn these 
ordinances?’ is another question. 

‘May I tell you’ said Gandhiji, ‘that I tried thrice last year to visit the Frontier 
Province and failed ? After the truce 1 asked Lord Irwin if 1 might do so. I 
wanted to co-operate fully and so I would not only have his permission but 
encouragement. But he said ‘no’. Then I pleaded with Lord Willingdon 
twice, but again failed. Lo^d Irwin felt that my presence there would 
create a ferment. Lord Willingdon felt very much the same. If you like 
J shall try it a fourth time, but if any of you have the ear of Govern¬ 
ment, L would ask them to he my attorneys and obtain Government’s permission, 
for I do not like to commit Civil Disobedience if I am ordered not to go. For I do 
not want to start Civil Disobedience at the wrong end. I would start it at the 
right end and put Government in the wrong. 

‘But how would you deal with seditious organisations subversive of Law and 

Order ?* 

‘Sedition is an elastic term, but even if you mean by ‘subversive’ organisations 
wanting to usurp the power of Government, they should not be dealt with under 
ordinances. Do you know the Government is fast estranging even its supporters 
by these ordinances. They may verbally say ‘yes', ‘yes’, but they really mean ‘no’, 
‘no’. But you want me to think of Bengal and say what I want to do to stop 
assassinations. No society should tolerate assassinations I admit. But does it mean, 
therefore, that all suspects are to be treated as assassins ? Why. I would ask, are 
there assassinations in Bengal and in no other province ? I would go to the root 
muse of the disease rather than deal with the symptoms in a haphazard way. I 
will tell you. you will not stamp out assassination by ordinances. Two mad girls 
assassinaied an innocent magistrate. They had drunk deep of the poison of hate 
and exaggeration, but beneath it all there is a substratum of truth which would 
dement not only unsophisticated girls in Bengal but any one in any province. T 
yield to no Englishman in condemning violence and would go with them any length 
to stamp it out in a humane manner, but never in the manner of General Dyer. 
Do you expect, to hammer out a constitution in this atmosphere of ordinances? It 
is a forlorn hope. It does not redound to the credit oi Englishmen to rule by 
ordinances nor to the credit of India to be ruled by them. I am quite prepared to 
make a heroic etfort to stamp out, terrorism, but it is no use asking me to ao so on 
Government terms.' 

T landed,’ he said concluding the speech at about midnight, ‘in the hope that 
I shall find out ways and means of tendering co-operation but when I find that at 
every step there is a huge boulder, what am I to do ? I am dying to find those 
ways ana means, but see not a ray of hope. In a state as the present, people 
believing in violence would rise up in armed rebellion, but what are people pledged 
to non-violence to do ? Their only remedy is nonviolent disobedience. I want every 
Englishman and Englishwoman to search their hearts in these days of Christmas. ’ 

29th December : Addresses girls of the Women's branch of the Hindusthan 
Seva Dal. Implores them to do penance lor the crime committed by the Bengali girls. 
‘I see no bravery about their deed. It was a wicked and cowardly act. Bravery 
consists in laying down one’s life, not in taking an innocent life.’ 

Meeting of the Working Committee. With its approval Gandhiji sends a friendly 
telegram to the Viceroy asking for an interview and guidance. ( Text elsewhere) 

HOtli December : Meeting of the Working Committee. Gives them a detailed 
account of his work in England and listens to representative workers from Bengal 

Visits ailing friends, and reminds his staff that before actual arrest or round up 
comes, they should hasten to fulfil their obligations, one of them being to send best 
English lever watches to the English detective officers who accompanied him through¬ 
out his sojourn in England and Europe. 

31st December : The reply from the Viceroy arrives.—not from the Viceroy but 
from his private secretary (Text elsewhere). 

Gandhiji sits down to draft a reply and submits it to the Working Committee at 
about 11 p. M. After fullest discussion the Working Committee adopts it. The 
telegram is released for publication at 2 A. M. 
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l>t January : Consternation in every quarter. Even the usual loyalists are 
considerably agitated over what by common consent is a spurning of a peace Offer 
by Government and deputations of different bodies wait on Gandhiji. 

An English friend told me that ho was ashamed of the Viceroy’s reply and that 
he knew that his feeling was shared by many. 

Another English friend who was disgusted with the condition laid down in the 
Viceroy’s telegram that Gandhiji might come but not to discuss the ordinances 
•aid : ‘What then was Gandhiji to go thero for ? To play marbles with Lord 
Willingdon ?’ 

The response from the people is amazing. Representatives from almost all the 
important merchants’ associations in Bombay see Gandhiji to discuss the future 
programme and how best they could help the work of the Congress. Though they 
are not Congressmen, they dare not withdraw their sympathy, tor the work of the 
Congress which appeals to them irresistibly and the Viceroy’s insulting and un- 
gentlemanly reply has hurt them too most* deeply. 

The prayer gatherings go on swelling like a snowball with the result that lest the 
terrace of the Manibhavan and the stairs should come down with a crash, Gandhiji 
suggests an open space for the prayer. The vast compound of the Lady Northcoto 
Hindu orphanage is kindly offered by the trustees and both the prayenTure attended 
by thousands of people. 

2nd January : Deputations continue to wait on Gandhiji. Gandhiji sends tele¬ 
grams to Dr Sapru and Sjt. Jayakar to acquaint them with the situation. Dr. Sapru 
hopes that Gandhiji might yet see the Viceroy—how and under what conditions he 
does not stop to discuss. 

The Welfare of India League, where the withdrawal of the Ordinances was 
discussed as a possibility the other night, feel that, they must send a telegram to 
the Viceroy deploring the attitude of the Viceroy rendering it impossible for Gan¬ 
dhiji to have an interview with the Viceroy. A deputation of their Council wait on 
Gandhiji who thus unbosoms himself before them 

“My telegram was in a studiously courteous language and in the friendliest lone. 
My friends objected to the word “guidance” but I pleaded with them and got them 

toagree. You will see that the Viceroy has placed himself completely in the wrong. 

And arguing about the ordinances was the wrong way of going about 

the thing. He forgot that I had not approached him ns an ordinary 

citizen, but one who had constant dealings with him and one with whom 
he had to discuss the future plans as to how best to help in the K. T. C. work. It. 
is irrelevant for him to say that. I could not discuss the ordinance. The second 
condition is insulting viz. that I must repudiate my colleagues. The fact is that 
Government has over-reached itself. It is not Lord Willingdon 'h language. It has 
been drafted for him. It is a terrible affair that Government of India should net in 
this light-hearted fashion though they know that any error may lead to a terrible 
situation arising in this country. If you are convinced that Government of India 
have committed a grave error in repelling my advances and in banging the door in 
my face, then you should move heaven and earth to compel Government of India 
to reconsider their decision and see me as a friend without putting any conditions. 
But why should I have got the Working Committee to pass a tentative resolution, 
you will ask. ‘Is it not that you want to go with a loadid pistol ?’ No, because 
the Government of India knew that the Congress was an institution with Civil 
Disobedience for its creed. The Congress had done enough to lead the country and 
Government to believe that in no connection with a movement for redress of wrongs 
the Congress would not advice an armed rebellion but a non-violent disobedience. 
Evidently thpy overlook the fact that Civil Disobedience had become a permissible 
thing. In the Delhi Pact Civil Disobedience was not given up, it was only discon¬ 
tinued during the truce. In Simla, when our final let lets were exebangeu—letters 
which were published as part of the Second Settlement—-I said in my letters that 
if all stepB fail, we reserve to ourselves the right of Civil Disobedience. Govern¬ 
ment’s reply finally banging the door is thus a direct breach of the Delhi Pact and 
of the Simla Pact‘to which Lord Willingdon was party. You have thus got to 
see the enormity of the error in which Government of India have been betrayed. I 
therefore suggest to you that you follow your telegram by further action and go 
over to the side of the Congress if a simplo thing like an interview cannot be 
granted. 
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“It grieves mo fo find the suggestion being made that I was overborne by my 
extremist colleagues. I am the arch-extremist. I have not found colleagues who have 

f iven more loyal allegiance than has been given me during the last four days. 

here has been no goading on the part of my colleagues, and all resolutions and 
telegrams have been drafted by me. They have accepted me aB an expert in tbeso 
matters and left the whole field open to me. We discussed for a long time and 
the senBO was that wc may pass the tentative resolution, but not publish it. It 
was I who said ‘no’. If I suppressed it. I would be unfair to the Viceroy and the 
nation. Having passed the resolution, ! said the Viceroy must be placed in pos¬ 
session of the full facts. They agreed. My eollcagucs are not wedded to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience nor to Non-violence in the sense" that I am. It is not a be-all and 

end-all with them as with me. But th'*re was no course open to me. A man to 
whom it is open to declare an armed rebellion may parley, but a man who has no 
such alternative—how can he parley ? That is what has happened, for civil dis¬ 
obedience is my creed, how can 1 give it up ? That is why, though I am miserly 

in expending national money, l paid for the full text of the" resolution being tele¬ 

graphed along with my reply. 

“The way to follow out. your telegram is not to send rap to the Viceroy but to 
see the Viceroy yourselves. All you have got to tell him is that when you are 
about to embark'on a big constitutional no\anoe it should be absurd for the head 
of a State to refuse to see a public man.’’ 

The Deputation after hearing Gandhiji authorised their president to send another 
telegram assuring the Viceroy that (iaiiclhiii had an entirely open mind and that 
it was all the more necessary that he should have an opportunity of fully discus¬ 
sing the situation with His Excellency. 

There are rumours of impending arrests of leaders at any moment. As we were 
sitting discussing things untill about midnight, the Associated Press wrb good 
enough to convey by telephone contents of the Viceroy's reply to Gandhiji’s reply. 
(Full text arrived actually at 2 A. M.). Hut Gandhiji had no hesitation in dicta¬ 
ting his own views to the A. P. 1. interviewer who had anticipated the telegraph 
office. He remarked how the Viceroy had heaped error upon error instead of avail¬ 
ing himself of the locus jwcnitetitiae that Gandhiji had offered him, and expressed 
his amazement that the Viceroy had introduced an argument which was not ger¬ 
mane to his repeated request for an interview*. lie exposes the hollow*ness of the 
Viceroy's excuse and calls upon the nation to respond to the challenge. 

3rd January : At the four o'clock morning prayer delivers a stirring little message 
to the people which is as much a religious sermon as a call to the country 
in a unique crisis : “You have been my companions in these prayers for some days, 
and now that the struggle is resumed again and I may be taken away any moment, 

1 hope you will continue to have your prayers regularly morning and evening. Let 
it become a daily obligatory ritual for you. Prayer plays a large part in a seif- 
purifictory sacrifice and you will sec that it will be a veritable cow of plenty for 
you, and "will make your way clear. The more you apply yourselves to it, the more 
fearlessness you will experience in daily life, for fearlessness is a sign and symbol 
of self-purification. I do not know a man or a woman who was on the path of 
self-purification and was still obsessed by fear. Generally there are two kinds of 
fear in men's minds—fear of death and fear of loss of material possessions. A man 
of prayer and self-purification will shed the fear of death and embrace death as a 
boon companion and will regard all earthly possessions as fleeting 
and of no account. Ho will see that he has no right to 
possess wealth when misery and pauperism stalk the land and when there are 
millions who have to go without a meal. No power on earth can subdue & man 
who has shed these two fears. But for that purpose the prayer should be a thing 
of the heart and not a thing of outward demonstration. It must take us daily 
nearer to God, and a prayerful man is sure to have his heart’s desiro fulfilled, for 
the simple reason that he will never have an improper desire. Continue this ritual 
and you will shed lustre not only on your city but on our country. I hope this 
brief prayer of mine will find a lodgment in your hearts.” 

3rd January : Gandhiji had evidentlv no mind to send any further reply to the 
Viceroy and he sent a cable to Mr. ifoarrbin of the Commonwealth of India 
League who had been kindly sending cables for having the truth about the situation. 
Gandhiji explained that Civil Disobedience was no new thing, and that tho Govern- 
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ment excuse was hollow. “The fact is that Government cannot tolerate risiug power 
of the Congress and consequent rise of the people's spirit.” 

Later in the morning he felt that he must send a final telegram to the Viceroy 
offering another Loom Poenitcntiae if he would take it. (Text elsewhere). 

Leading Liberals and leading merchants continue to come—Sir Purshottamdas, 
Sir Cowasji, Sjt. Jayakar, Sir Pheroze Sethnn among them. The last eutreats Sardar 
Vallabhbhai to pursuado Gandhiji to postpone his departure. They were all iu 
communication with the Viceroy and if the Viceroy permitted a deputation of them 
to wait ou him, Gandhiji should be at their disposal for consultations. It was most 
pathetic. Thev did not seem to realise that it was no use knocking at the door of 
one who had barred and bolted it. But the Sardar agreed and Gandhiji postponed 
his departure. 

The day : 1th January And it was good. Never gloat on others failings or mis¬ 
takes, but if these good friends gave the Viceroy to add one more blunder to the pile 
that he had already made how can one help it V They had counted w ithout the 
government who had already completed their arrangements while these friends were 
arguing with them and imploring them. 

The day was spent in gning these fiiends long, patient, eleventh hour interviews, 
in giving messages to various bodies and organisations and in drafting a comprehen¬ 
sive resolution for the Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce the members of 
which had stood solidly by him during these days of trial. A message was also 
given to the Indian Christians—followers of the Prince of Peace—through a 
representative who insisted that his word must reach the community before be was 
imprisoned. 

But while he was forging these links of love, Government were busy forging their 
infernal chains for one whom no chains but those of love can bind. 

And so like the thief in the night they came and stole the nation’s idol away— 
the process being the same as last year, the weapon pressed into aid being the old 
rusty Regulation xxv of 1827 for removal of inconvenient persons without assignable 
reasons. That they had been ready was apparent from the lack of date on Mr. 
Maxwell’s letter to the Police Chief. 

The Police Chief asked for control of the telephone, stopped all egress from and 
ingress to Mambhnvan and began operations. Gandhiji was silent but smiled 
w-hen Levadas woke him up with the news that the expected messengers bad arrived. 
During the few minutes that, he had at his disposal he wrote two brief messages— 
the first to the millhands in Ahmedabad and the second to the people of India 
through a note to Vallabhbhai who he did not know’ was under arrest the same 
time. The message for the nation was as brief as it was inspiring : “Infinite is 
God’s mercy. Never swerve from truth and non-violence, never turn your back and 
sacrifice vour lives and all to win Swaraj." Father El win was sitting dose by. lie 
addressed, a few lines to all Englishmen through him : 

“I am glad you have come. I would like you yourself to tell your countrymen 
(Englishmen) that. I love them even as I love my own countrymen. f have never 
done anything towards them in hatred or mahcc. and, God willing. I shall never 
do anything in that manner in future. 

“I am acting no differently towards them now from what I have done under si¬ 
milar circumstances towards my own kith and kin.” 

Some one suggested that he should break his silence as this was an extraordinary 
occasion. He has done so once or twice. One occasion I remember was when he 
had the news of his dearest comrade Maganlal Gandhi’s death and he had to console 
his widow. But to-day’s was no extraordinary occasion. It was more natural for 
him to march to and spend his time in Yeravada than to stay out. He had famili¬ 
arised India long ago with Thoreau’s dictum that under an unjust, Government all 
self-respecting citizens could not live except iu jail. And who has lived up to it more 
truly than he ? 

The hymn of the true Vaishnava which corresponds to the healitudes—the true 
Vaishnava being the truly blessed man—was sung by all present who touched his 
feet to bid him farewell and receive his blessings. None was happier than he whose 
every breath and every movement is an act of consecration. Prayer, he had said 
the day before, takes one nearer to God. I am thankful that it was given to me 
to be the privileged witness of the truth in him during all the days or the sacred 
week. 



Ike Second Agreement—27th Aug. ’31 

Mahatma, the Sole Congres* Representative 

Ai a result of conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and representatives of the 
Government of India at Simla, it was agreed that Gandhiji should proceed to Lon¬ 
don in order to attend the Round Table Conference, on behalf of the Congress, and 
Gandhiji sailed accordingly on August 29 from Bombay. 

The agreement was published by the Government of India in an official commu¬ 
nique to which wero attached letters from Gandhiji to Mr. Emerson, Secretary, Home 
Department, Government of India, and from Mr. Emerson to Gandhiji. The letters 
were integral parts of the agreement. The text of the communique and the letter* 
is given below : 

Official Communique 

1. As a result of conversations between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, the Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gaudhi at the Round Table 
Conference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 19.11 remains operative. The Government of In¬ 
dia and the Local Governments will secure the observance of the specific provisions 
of the Settlement in those cases, if any, in which a breach is established and will 
give their careful consideration to any presentation that may be mado in this respect. 
The Congress will fulfil their obligations under the settlement. 

3. In regard to collections of land revenue in the Surat District, the point in 
issue is whether in those villages of Bardoli Taluka and valod Mahal, which were 
visited by Revenue Officials, accompanied by a party of police, during the month of 
July 1931, more severe demands, having regard to their material circumstances, were 
made from revenue payers and enforced by coercion, exercised through the police, 
than were made from and met by revenue payers of other villages of the Bardoli 
Taluka. The Government of India in consultation and full agreement with the 
Government of Bombay have decided that an inquiry shall be held into this issue 
in accordance with the following terms of reference 

"To inquire into the allegations that Khatedara in the villages in question, were 
compelled by means of coercion, exercised through the police, to pay revenue in ex¬ 
cess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied, which 
was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli Taluka, where collections were affected 
after Marel b, 1931, without the assistance of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference evidence may be produced 
on any matter in dispute." 

The Government of Bombay have appointed Mr. R. C. Gordon, I.C.S., Collector, 
Nasik. to hold the inquiry. 

4. In regard to other matters hitherto raised by Congress, the Government of 
India and the Local Governments concerned are not prepared to order an enquiry. 

5. In regard to any further matters of complaint by the Congress, not coming 
within the specific provisions of the Settlement, such complaints will be dealt with in 
accordance with the ordinary administrative procedure and practice, and if any 
question of an inquiry arises, the decision as to whether an inquiry shall be held 
and, if so, the form it shall take, will be mado by the Local Government concerned 
in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

Gandhiji's Letter to Mr. Emerson 

Lotter from Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Emerson : Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Emerson,—1 have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of even date, 
enclosing a new draft. Sir Cowasii has kindly also communicated to me the 
amendments suggested by you. My colleagues and I have very carefully considered 
the amended dralt, which we are prepared to accept subject to the following re¬ 
marks 
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In paragraph 4. it is not possible for me, on behalf of the Congress to 
subscribe to the position taken up by the Government. For, we feel that, where in 
the opinion of the Congress a grievance arising out of the working of the Settlement 
is not redressed, an inquiry is a necessity of the case, because of the fact that 
Civil Disobedience remains under suspension during the pendency of the Delhi 
Pact. But if the Government of India and Local Governments are not prepared 
to grant an inquiry, my colleagues and I have no objection to the clause remaining. 
Tke result will be, that whilst the Congress will not press for an inquiry', 
in regard to ‘‘the other matters hitherto raised” on its behalf, if 
unfortunately any grievance is so acutely felt that it becomes a paramount 
duty of the Congress to seek some method of relief, in the absence of 
an inquiry, in the shape of defensive direct action, the Congress should 
be held free to adopt such remedy, notwithstanding the suspension of civil disobedi¬ 
ence. 

I need hardly assure the Government that it would be the constant endeavour of 
the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and 
the like. The statement of the Congress position given here has become necessary in 
order to avoid any possible misunderstanding in the future or a charge of breach of 
faith on the part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to the present dis¬ 
cussions, I assume that the communique , this letter, and your reply would be 
simultaneously published. 

Mr. Emerson’s Letter 

Government of India, Home Department, Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I write to thank you for your letter of to-day's date, in 
which you accept the draft commuyiique. subject to the observations contained in 
your letter. The Goveruor-Generai-in-Oouncil has noted that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to presB for any inquiry into those matters hitherto raised by them, 
but that while you give an assurance that it will be the constant endeavour of the 
Congress to a^oid direct action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the 
like, you wish to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. 1 am to say that the Govcrnor-General-iu- 
Council shares your*hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. In regard 
to the general position of Government, T am to refer you to the letter of His 
Excellency the Viceroy dated August 19 to your address. I am to say that the 
communique , your letter of to-day’s date and this reply will be published simulta¬ 
neously by Government. 


Congress Charges Against Government 

On the 19th . August Mahatma Gandhi released the full text of the charge sheet 
prepared by him against the Government. The first clause deals with the Picketing 
of Liquor Shops. He says that in Madras picketing has been made futile as 
the police insist on volunteers standing at a distance of a hundred yards from the 
■hops, thereby making the shops out of sight. Fie adds that there have been prose¬ 
cution of peaceful picketers on faked charges, physical interference with picketing, 
assult on volunteers and seizure of their movables. There has been prosecution of 
peaceful picketers of liquor shops in Bombay, of defeating peaceful picketing ’by 
permitting the sale of liquor in unlicensed places and hours. He declares that the 
Bombay Government have defended these acts which adds insult to injury. Assaults 
on Picketers by Liquor Sellers have been connived at in Bengal. 

The second clause deals with the pending prosecutions in Surat district. Private 
parties have voluntarily withdrawn the complaints. They have been egged on 
by the police to press the complaints. 

The third clause refers to unreleased prisoners and leaders in different Provinces 
The Bombay Government, in reply to representations regarding H. D. Rajah and 
B&UdJI Dayaram, said that these two were guilty of incitement to violence. 
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In the fourth clause Mr. Gandhi deals with the fines not realised before the 
truce and says that in Pulsar, in Surat district, in five cases, people were asked to 
pay fines for having used land for non-agricultural purposes. 

The fifth clause complains of punitive police at Chautala. in Hissar district, and 
at Naushara and Panuam in Amritsar district not being withdrawn. The Navjivan 
Press has not yet been returned. Guns and gun licences for participation in the 
campaign have not been returned in several cases. 

The seventh clause says that an Ashram in Bihar has been Beized under Ordi¬ 
nance 9 and has not yet been restored. Certain lands in Karnaiak have not been 
restored either except on an undertaking that the parties will not take part in any 
future movement. Regarding the sold lauds certain purchasers intending to reconvey 
them to the original owners have been dissuaded from doing so by the police 
authorities in Surat district. 

The next clause complains that for posts rendered vacant in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency during the campaign. Patels <& Mukhis who have been appointed for five 
years are being treated as permanently appointed. Several Tulatis in Jahilpur. Kaira, 
have not been reinstated. .7ustice has not. been shown in the cases of two deputy 
collectors and two medical men who nsigned during the campaign. 

Mr. Gandhi next give'* cases of several others all over India who have not been 

shown Justice, Under the heading ‘General Charge." he say-* that in Surat nineteen 

lakhs of rupees out of twenty have been paid out of the current dues. Congress 
workers claim that they arc responsible for the payments. Mr. Gandhi adds that 
to demand arrears or < urrcnt dues now from those who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with workers and people. Congress workers had offered to re-examine the 

eases suspected by the authorities. What they recent is coercive processes, lines and 

display of police who suriound the people's houses. 

In the United Provinces Congress woik as such is being attacked at various 
places and peaceful meetings have been dispersed. Mr. Gandhi gives details of the 

number of alleged attacks in dillcrent places in U. P. and next refers to the doings 

of the zemindars which lie alleges had been occasioned by the connivance, if not at 
the instance, of Government officials who do not seem disposed to take note of their 
excesses. Jn several cases villages have been surrounded by zemindars’ men and 
people threatened. In Ran Barclli district there are several hundred cases where the 
amin, supported by the police, ha^ terrorist d the kGuns and notices have been 
distributed among them, warning them that they will la* liable to be prosecuted if 
they associate with particular Congressman lln re are similar reports from the 
districts of Fvzabad. Kheri. Fatohpur and Badaiin. all telling the same woeful 
tale. 

In Bengal and the Punjab workers doing peaceful and constructive work have 
been arrested. 

In the X. W. F. P. then lias been repression against Kliudai Khidmatgars. In 
Malkand Agency Khtulai Khidmatgars have been harrassed in all sorts of ways. Jn 
Paulatpura Tahsil the /aildar, assisted by the fiontier constabulary, collected all the 
volunteers who had not paid the revenue dues, shut them up in a room and any 

one who even uttered a word was beaten. The same thing was repeated in Jamto 

Bukayuna. In ^habqadur two Khudai Khidmatgars were secured bv holders of 
jagirs from the Government and were ordered to gi\e up Congress work. On their 
refusal they were beaten, hi Kohat the president of the local Congress Committee, 
while touring llangii with volunteers, was stopped near fdiinvari by the police and 
fired at. The shot missed him. While returning the parry was hooted and stoned 
and finally, charged with lathis. Copies of the May issue of Abdul Gaffar Khan s 
magazine, which is devoted purely to the cause of social reform, have been held up 
by the postal authorities without any reason being given. Under section 144 all 
meetings and processions have been ‘prohibited in the ilhnja of Khalil and Mohmand 
in Tahsil Peshawar because the men have been civil resisters. 

Mr. Gandhi makes the gravest charges of mal-treatinent of women iu villages in 
various districts of the United Provinces by agents of landlords in the course of 
collection of rents, lie adds that o.stonsibly the doings of the landlords are occas- 
sioued by the connivance, if not at the instance, of Government officials, who do not 
seem to take note of excesses. It is alleged that in one village no one was allowed 
to draw water from any well until n part payment was made. In another place 
tenants were made to stand in the burning sun. In North-West Frontier Province 
a landlord, assisted by the Frontier Constabulary, collected all the “red shirts" 
volunteers, w r ho did not pay the land revenue ana shut up six of them in a room 
13 
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full of hornets and set off the hornets thereon by means of smoke. When these 
volunteers were let out, there faces were terribly swollen. They were asked to sell 
their wives to pay the revenue dues. In another Frontier village the landlords 
caught hold of the “red shirts” who hud been unable to pay the land revenue and 
made them to sit in sun with their hands tied together behind backs. Anyone 
uttering even a word w T as beaten with butt-end of rifles as a result of which one old 
man collapsed. In yet another place when the red-shirts refused to give up Congress 
work two zamindars, who held gift-lands from Government, assaulted the voluntecrsdn 
the presence of the police oflieer. One of them was made to lie in the hot sun and 
secured in that position by a tight string and hu i United in a certain manner, which 
the Pathane consider an iusult only short of death. 


The Government Counter-Charge 

The following important statement wa> issued by the Government of India 
from Simla on the Uiird August :— 

“When Mr. Gandhi visited Simla about the middle of July he gave to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, two lists ot complaints. 
The first related to alleged instances in which specific provisions of the Settlement 
had not been observed by the Government, while the second list contained com¬ 
plaints of a general character which did not relate to breaches of specific provisions 
of the Settlement, but which purported to show that the Local Governments were 
pursuing a policy of oppression against the Gwigrccs and its members. 

“Mr. Gandhi was assured that the facts would be ascertained from the Local 
Governments with as little delay as possible and that the Government of India, in 
consultation with the Local Governments, couid secure observance of the Settlement 
in any ease in which it was established that a breach of the Settlement had .occur¬ 
red. 

“fn accordance with this assurance, the lists were communicated immediately to 
the Local Governments, who wire asked to report facts. The replies of Local 
Governments on practically ail matters of complaint have been received, and since 
Mr. Gandhi has published the lists of complaints, the Government of India consider 
it proper that the facts so far ascertained should also be published. They believe 
that the contents of the two attached schedule., ^ull enable the public to form a 
correct estimate of the justification for complaints that have been made against the 
Local Government. 1 


Kki’I.ikr From nn: Lo< al Government^ 

The statement then proceed* to set forth in a columnar form the complaint* 
made by Mr. Gandhi and the replies thereto neemd from the Local Governments. 
The total number of complaints dealt with the majority of which arc of a local and 
comparatively trivial importance in tlumselvi*. is 7 ( J. 

The first schedule deals with the alleged instances of specific breaches of the 
Settlement and the second with general complaints made by Mr. Gandhi. 

The following is a summary of the more important items treated in the first 
schedule, 

Gape of Madras 

As regards the Madras Presidency Mr. Gandhi complained that the officers were 
circularized in July to the effect that peaceful picketing of liquor shops did not 
include picketing of “abkari" sales. 

The Local Government replies that the settlement merely lays down that 
picketing is not illegal in itself and consequently is not illegal, if resorted to at 
toddy sales. The picketing of consumption of liquor may be resorted to, provided 
lawful methods are used. If illegal methods are employed or disorder ensues or is 
likely, the matter must be dealt with under the ordinary law. 
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Mr. (Sandhi complained that Section 114 was applied against the members of 
Tanjore Bar for picketing liquor whop sales. The Government replies that th« 
allegation is entirely without, foundation. 

Sir. Gandhi complained that peaceful picketers had been prosecuted on faked 
charges. The Government remarks that the allegation is unsupported by any speci¬ 
fic instances and that none have come to their notice, except one or two cases 
brought hy private persons, which have been found to be false and have been 
promptly dropped. 

Mr. Gandhi complained of physical interference with picketing. The Government 
replies that the allegation is vague, and so far as it is general is false. The only 
instance of the use of force on the part of the police brought to their notice was 
in Coimbatore, where light canes were employed to move on a large crowd, and no 
complaint of violence was made to the District Magistrate. 

In Bombay 

As ngards the Bomhav Presidency, Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful 
picketing was defeated by permitting th«- sale of liquor at unlicensed house. The 
Local Government reidies that this appear to be true only in Ahmedabad, where 
picketing is organised by labour unions which made no secret of their policy to 
ascertain the names of the customers and secure their dismissal from work. The 
number of extra selling places allowed is now being reduced. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the charge brought hy a private party against one 
Ratanji D.iyaram wa.- instigated by the police and that Dayaram’s action was 
d< scribed as violence. The (iovernment replies that Dayaram deliberately burnt, 
his tenant s crop in order that the revenue due to the Government should not be 
paid and that such conduct precluded him from the benefit of amnesty. 

“Nau.tiwax” Pri:s> 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the -Naujiwair Press had not he returned. The 
(iovernment replies that the delay was not due to the dispute about the obligation 
of the (hnemmciit to return it,‘but about the question whether it should be 
returned at Bombay or at Ahmedabad. It had been taken to^ Bombay for sale by 
the Government during the Civil Disobedience movement. The <iovernment were 
advised that the Settlement justified its delivery at Bombay. Ihe (iovernment have 
actually returned it at Ahmedabad. ... 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the Patels and Mukhis in Gujarat who were 
appointed for five years or until further orders were being treated as permanently 
appointed. The Government replies that the appointment, until further orders, have 
only ’'em confirmed where there was a definite promise (if confirmation on satisfac¬ 
tory cot duet. As regatds the appointments for 5 years tlv'se were substantive. Mr. 
Gandhi contends that such appointments should be regarded as temporary and the 
former incumbents reinstated. The Government replies that under Paragraph 19 of 
the Settlement each case is to he decided on its merits, the principle being that the 
vested rights of third parties should not he disturbed and that this principle pre¬ 
cludes dismissal without reason before the expiry of 5 years of the officer who halt 
been appointed for that period. 

Students Rusticated 

M". Gandhi complained that children in Ahmedabad have been permanently 
rusticated from Government and aided schools for taking part in the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement. The Government replies that no breach of the fc'ettlement is 
involved, since it contained no provision for rcadmission of students. 

Tho circular issued by the Educational Inspector that the girls concerned should 
not be admitted to any recognised schools has. however, been ordered to be with¬ 
drawn, and if any circular was issued with regard to boys it will be withdrawn 

Mr. Gandhi made a similar complaint with regard to the students at Akola and 
said that a boy’s scholarship had been forfeited. The Government replies that such 
students as have applied for re-admission have obtained it. As regards the scholar¬ 
ship which is a Government one whose tenure is conditional on good conduct, it 
remains forfeited for the time being, since the boy concerned was convicted for 
offences connected wdtli the Civil Disobedience movement. He has, however, been 
readmitted to the school. 
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In United Provinces 

As regards the United Provinces Mr. Gandhi complained that students necking 
admission to educational institutions are asked to give undertakings not to take part 
in the future political campaign. The Local Government replies that no breach of 
the Settlement is here involved and that the only undertaking required of exploited 
students seeking readmission was that they would abide by the disciplinary rules 
of the institution. 

In The Pex.tab 

Ab regards the Punjab, there are three complaints, two relating to the postings 
of additional police and one relating to non-restoration of a pension. In regard 
to the first two, additional police were posted in village because the crime during 
the first 8 months of 1930 was treble the amount reported in any of the previous 
three years. There was a dangerous factional foiling in the village and also an 
aggressive agitation. In the second ea*<\ the inhabitants of the village were respon¬ 
sible in two years for J1 serious cases of crime, including burglary, theft, kidnapp¬ 
ing, rape, cheating, illegal possession of arms and no les< than 7 murders. In nei¬ 
ther case is any breach of the Settlement involved. 

The restoration of pensions is not covered by the Settlement and the particular 
ease cited gave no ground for administrative action. 

In Bihar and Orissa 

As regards Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Gandhi complained that peaceful pieketers oi 
liquor shops have been molested and prosecuted. The Government replies that it 
is difficult to deal vviht vague charges of this kind and that there is no reason to 
believe that prosecutions have been started agaist peaceful pieketers as ho have not 
infringed the law. 

The general result of the re]dies of the Local Govirnments to these allegation* of 
specific breaches of the Settlement is that many complaints do not conic within the 
scope of the Settlement at all. In many other cases the facts show that there lias 
been no breach of the Settlement. In two or three eases breaches of the Settlement 
have been established and have been re]mired by the Local Governim nts. In other 
charges, the Government have gone out of their way to take liberal administrative 
action outside the. scope of Settlement. 

The general conclusion is to establish the contention of the Government that they 
have done their utmost honourably to observe the Settlement, and that the instances 
to the contrary are so few and of such a trivial character as to show the hollowness 
of the Congress charges. 

General Chardi> 

The second schedule of the statement, consisting of general complaints made by 
Mr. Gandhi concerning incidents which are not claimed to constitute specific breaches 
of the Settlement and of the Government replies thereto opens with items connected 
with the collection of land revenue in Bardoli. 

Mr. Gandhi’s contention briefly is that those who joined the Civil Disobedience 
Movement should receive special consideration because of the losses they suffered in¬ 
consequence thereof; and secondly, that revenue has been collected by coercion 
exercised by the police. 

The reply of the Government is as follows : 

It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current year's dues from those 
who plead inabiliiy is a breach of faith with the workers and* the people. Inability 
must be proved and not merely pleaded. The suggestion that unauthorised arrears 
deserve at least the same treatment ns authorised arrears this year, has no force. 
Authorised arrears only exist when the crops, on account of which they arc due. 
were whole or partial failures and the cultivators would not afford to pay their dues 
at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears in Bardoli exist, not because the crops 
failed but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenue as a part of the. 
Civil Disobedience campaign. The question whether any particular individual 
can or cannot pay owing to losses of any kind is a matter for investigation 
in each case. 

In Bardoli, there has only been one attachment of property in connection with 
the realisation of revenue. The fact that the Collector has had regard to deserving 
cases is shown by the circumstances that he has suspended land revenue collections 
to the extent of about Its. 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about Its. 
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1,900. The Police were not used directly for the collection of land revenue, but they 
were taken only to a few villages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit, for 
the purpose of collection of land revenue, without, the support of the police. In 
case of a disturbance their duties were confined to protecting the persons of the 
Mamlaldar or the principal Revenue Officer at the village, to guarding a house in a 
case in which attachment proceedings were undertaken, and in some cases to accom¬ 
panying the inferior village servants when sent to call a defaulter. 


Raids in V. P. 

As regards the United Provinces, several complaints are made. Mr. Gandhi 
asserted that on May 20th, the police raided the house, of practically all tho 
Congress workers in Bajhari in Muttra District, insulted the women, tore and burnt 
national flags, arrested 11 people and cooked up entirely false evidence against them. 

The Local Government replied that th** police were sent to arrest the men sus¬ 
pected of a dacoity. No complaint against the conduct of the police was made 
at the time. Later, a youth of 19 filed a complaint, which was found to be baseless 
and dismissed, and the Secretary of the District (’ongress Committee also made 
allegations in a letter but. refused to substantiate these on oath before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Rayah Kahimatullah. a Cougrcss volunteer was 
beaten with shoes by the police on July ]9*h and that fjJ prosecutions of Congress 
workers, including almost all the office-bearers of Muttra District, were in progress. 
The Government replies that no complaint of the alleged shoe-beating incident has 
ever be n reported to local officers, that only "> Congress worker* 4 appear to have been 
prosecuted and that the total of 53 mentioned by Mr. Gandhi includes IS suspected 
dacoits and If) persons alleged to have been concerned in brick-throwing during the 
Muharram festival. 

Bala Ran hi Inc j deni > 

Mr. Gandhi complained of variety alleged incidents in Bara Banki. including a 
report that on June i. the Deputy < 'omiiiL'doner went to Dadra. got, Gandhi caps 
removed and induced the people to sign a declaration that thiy had no Connection 
with the Congress. 

Ihc Government replies that the Deputy Commissioner visited me village to in¬ 
vestigate* a complaint by zemindars that their lives were in danger and that existence 
was rendered intolerable bv the rigid boycott enforced by the Congress volunteers. 
Inc allegations were found to be correct. The zemindar* servants had been com¬ 
pelled by threats to life and property to leave their employment. The cattle were 
not watered or fed and the spruces of the watt mum and sweepers were withdrawn. 
Ine zamindnrs were besieged it their houses at night and fines were levied on any 
who showed himself well disposed to them. 

Ihc Deputy Commissioner issued an order that boycott must cease under the pain 
of imposition of punitive police on the village. No Gandhi caps were removed, nor 
was any declaration signed. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that in Bahraich District, Congress wotkers were 
arrested and convicted under the pretext of private complaints of Chaukidars. 
zemindars and their agents. The Government replies that this is entirely untrue. 


No Ill-Treatment to Women 

^ Tanc ^i complained that nt Simaria village, in Gonda district, “Thakedars” 
”. rca c i women who were stripped naked and had sticks thrust into their private 
parts, and that 1J men were prosecuted focusing force against the "Thakedarei’’ men. 

^ Tf [f crn, ?icnt remarks that the village referred to is presumably &emri and 
that, the allegations are entirely untrue. 

moit S re ^? r ^ 8 W b : ^ 1 ‘ Gandhi complained that numerous arrests had been 
nm/nfiii « r 2 a J 011 pretexts held to be false. The Government replies that 

i oth there have been 7 arrests in this District for offences connected 
ith sedition, hour were for abetment of murder, two for speeches advocating 
, and ^ nc 1 }?* ousting arrest by lawful authority. One of these cases hag now 

nr;?™ tile f ' ollrt 0n appeal and the sentence of 3 years’ rigorous im¬ 
prisonment was upheld. ‘ 

Amritsar Incident Denied 

Dish-^-t com Pj a ' ne £ ^ a *. opposite the Sarhali police station. Amritsar, the 

islrut Police Inspector abused Congress leaders and severely beat the Congress 
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doctor. The Government replies that enquiries shew that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement. 

As regards Assam, Mr. Gandhi complained that one II. R. Has was asked to 
show' cause why his pension should not be forfeited for having supported the Con¬ 
gress resolution at Karachi. The Government replies that the reason for the action 
against Das is not ns stated, but that, ns a Government pensioner lie had indulged 
in undesirable political activities despite warnings, and had made a speeeh in April 
glorifying Bhagat Singh and other murderers, and that nothing in the settlement 
relates to the restoration or withdrawal of pensions. 

In Tiii; Frontier 

As regards the Frontier Provinces, Mr. Gandhi complained that Tahsildars of 
the Malakand Agency told certain people who were undergoing confinement ihat 
they would be releasul if they would consent to shoot the Khud-i-Khidmatgars. 
They were further told that they could obtain release, if they would catch hold of 
a* many Kliuda-i-Khidmatgars as possible and release them after exacting Us. 200 
from each of them. He further alleged that one Abduilajan Znildar of Batagram, 
assisted by the Frontier Constabulary, collected all the volunteers who had not paid 
up their revenue dues and shut up ti of them in a room, full of hornets, and set 
the hornets on them by making smoke in the room, and when they were let out 
their faces were awfully swollen owing to ^hornets' stings. They were told by the 
hoii of Abduilajan to go and sell their wives to pay up their re\enue. 

Mr. Gandhi also complained that on June -71U Abduilajan and his party caught 
hold of such Khud-i-Khidmatgars as had been unable to pay un land revenue and 
made them sit in the hot sun with their hands tied together behind their backs. 
Anyone who uttered a word was beaten with the butt-ends of rifles. 

•Turk Fktion" 

The Govurncinnt replies* that all these allegations are pure fictions. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the President of the Congress Committee of Kohat, 
while touring in the Ilaiuiu side with his \olunteers was stopped near Shinovari by 
a levy of police and fired it. The shot missed him. While returning the party were 
hooted and stoned and finally subject*d to a lathi charge. 

The Government replies that in the course of a village tour, certain Congress 
leaders of Kohat District, accompanied bv a party of "Red shirts" and a crowd of 
about. 200 people, attempted on 2*)tli June, KM1. *o enter a Shinwari village in order 
to hold a public meeting. They had made similar attempts earlier in the month, 
but the leading Malik of the village had succeeded in persuading the leaders to go 
away on this occasion. The ciowd persisted in advancing on the village in spite of 
the exhortations of the Malik that they should not enter the village. The Malik 
accordingly dispersed the crowd. There is no evidence that any shot was fired. 
The only injuries caused were slight scratches received by throe ‘Red Shirts." 

Ban on Meeting 

Mr. Gandhi complained that all meetings and processions have been prohibited in 
the elaqa of the Khil and Mohamand and in the Tah^il of Peshawar. The Govern¬ 
ment replies that in view of the demonstrations that have been taking place on the 
Bara Road, for instance, the molestation of a dispatch rid<r and the attempted hold 
up of a British Officer on the Kohat Road, and in view' of the increasing disorderly 
nature of the processions on the road, the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar was 
authorised to issue and order prohibiting meetings, processions and demonstrations 
except purely religious purposes, in the Peshawar and Nowshera sub-divisions along 
an area of 4 miles on each side of the Grand Trunk Road from Attock to Peshawar, 
for a period of two months. 

The general result of the replies to this class of complaints is to show that a 
number of them is entirely without foundation. In many others, the facts are 
grossly misrepresented or exaggerated. In others, where local officers had to take 
action, it was because of the activities of the Congress workers, which either brought 
them within the scope of the law or were such as necessitated preventive measures 
under the law in order to maintain law and order. 

It is admitted that no breach of the Settlement w T as involved and the replies prove 
the fact that such action as had be taken was not in excess of the requirements. 
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There was a thin attandence when the September session of the Council of State 
commenced at Simla on the 10th. September KJ.'U. After formal business the house 
adjourned till the next day, the Kith. September when non-official resolution* 
'figured oil the agenda paper. 

Exchange Ratio 

Lala Jay dish Prasad moved n resolution asking Government to revise the ex¬ 
change policy by stablising it at Kid. The mover said that the 18d. ratio had been 
a dram on the country’s resources. The position had been getting worse during the 
last few months and tin* Government had to resort to artificial methods of borrow¬ 
ing money at high rates in order to maintain it. The agriculturist had been very 
badly hit and to-day then* was no market for his produces and his land and cattle 
were passing out of his hands. Jle urged that in the interests of the cultivator who 
was the backbone of the Government they should revert to the Kid. ratio. 

Lain Pamsaran Das felt that the Government should have reduced their demand 
of land revenue etc. by Vl% per cent, after the lKd. ratio. Ife claimed that foreign 
investors had benefited'' to the extent of 50 crores by the new ratio. 

Mr. Denninq. finance secretaiy. in a well-reasoned speech held that the question 
of ratio had been discussed ad nauseam in the legislature and on public platform 
during the last few years. The Finance Member had on many occasions Rtated 
clearly the policy of tile Government and the reason h for the adoption of that policy 
and the Viceroy in his speech on Monday indicated clearly that this policy was 
unchanged. ‘1 will, however, state the position quite shortly. Under the Currency 
Act of Ht’7 the Government have definite obligation to maintain the exchange value 
of the rupee at Is. fid. and tin y wanted to us** all resources at their command to 
implement this obligation. Not* only this but his Majesty's Government have also 
promised financial assistance if necessary and I should like to bring specifically to 
the notice of the House the statement by the Prime Minister iu this connection in 
the last week of Juno. 

“It will not be possible to introduce the proposed constitutional changes if finan¬ 
cial stability is not assured and his Majt sty’s Government are determined not to 
allow the state of affairs to arise which might jeopardise financial stability and good 
government of India for which the Secretary of State for India at present is respon¬ 
sible. They have therefore decided that should ne»d arise they will apply to Par¬ 
liament for authority necessary to enable than to give financial support under 
suitable conditions "to the Government of India for the purpose of maintaining 
the credit of the country pending a settlement of the constitutional problem 
and formulation of provisions which will insure the maintenance of India’s 
credit in future.” 

The significance of this statement is two-fold. In the first place, his Majesty's 
Government have promised that if necessity arises they will ask Parliamentary 
authority for giving financial support to India" Necessity has not yet arisen and 
we hope it will never arise as it would be far better for India to get through her 
present troubles without outside assistance. But the promise of backing from his 
Majesty’s Government if properly appreciated should be very valuable in establish¬ 
ing confidence necessary for India to emerge suceesfully from the present, depression. 
The second significant point, in this statement is that it will not be possible to intro¬ 
duce the proposed constitutional changes if financial stability is not assured.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Denning said that, the resolution before the House proposed that 
they should depart deliberately from financial stability and he doubted if the mover 
realised fully the effects of his proposal. Ho wanted to know if the House was pre¬ 
pared to face deliberately all difficulties and dangers involved in unstable currency. 
With the example of Germany before them it was almost inconceivable that India 
should deliberately abandon that stability of currency which other nations were making 
such effort to maintain. The speaker claimed that depreciation of currency was no 
solution of the difficulties with which the whole world was at present laced. He 
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recognised fully that fall in prices had hit the agriculturist in India very hard but 
■ he asked the House to remember that the agriculturist in India was suffering in 
common with the primary producer in every country of the world. He admitted 
that exchange at Is. 4d. would raise prices by about Yl x /z centum but so it would the 
prices of everything which the agriculturist had to buy. Mr. Denning concluded 
that if the expedient of raising internal prices by depreciating the value of currency 
was adopted, India would have to face all consequences of loss of her credit which 
in the end might prove disastrous to the country as a whole. 

After Lala Jagadish Prashad had replied the resolution was lost by 9 votes to 23. 

Commerce Department in Provinces 

Mr. Jayannath Pandit moving a resolution for the establishment of a commerce 
department in the provinces said that the commerce of India was hopelessly disorga¬ 
nised and foreign trade was in the hands of outsiders who drained the country’s 
resources and closed the nvenus of employment to the sons of the soil. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Budget 

Mr. Hussain Imam by another resolution urged for the presentation of the rail¬ 
way budget in the Simla session of the legislature as he opined that it would make 
the* September session more interesting and give more time lor discussion of that 
part of the budget. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Indian Residents in Burma 

Mr. Narayansirami Chetty by another resolution wanted the Government to take 
immediate steps to effectively safeguard Indian residents in Burma. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose till September 21. 

Indian Air Service 

2lsi SEPTEMBER :—Chairdhry Mahomed Pin moved n resolution urging that 
st(pB be taken for an early beginning of the operations of the Indian Air Services 
between Karachi, Delhi and Calcutta and for the subsequent development of auxiliary 
air routes with a view to extend its benefits to other cities and districts of India. 

The speaker said that the interests at economy would not be properly served by 
suspending all activities for the development of civil aviation. 

Sir Joseph Bhore opposing the resolution said that the Government had entire 
sympathy with the motion. They had already spent 70 lakhs of rupees on ground 
and other organisations connected with the scheme which they had hoped to 
inaugurate by the end of 1932. By a provision in the current budget the Government 
had hoped to some of their intentions into practice. But the state of the finances 
of the Government of India made it absolutely impossible to give effect to the reso¬ 
lution. He, however, assured the House that when the material resources of the 
Government improved they would carry out the scheme in full. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Scale of Govt. Officers’ Salaries 

Saiyid Hussain Imam next moved a resolution asking the Government to appoint 
a commission to revise the scale of pay aud allowances of the Government of In¬ 
dia’s officers. The speaker said that the seale of the salaries of Government offi¬ 
cers was out of proportion to the income of the country aud compared unfavourably 
with other parts of the w'orld. 

Mr. Suhrawardy opposing the resolution characterised it as premature and mis¬ 
chievous. 

Mr. Emerson (Home Secretary) said that the question had received and was re¬ 
ceiving the closest consideration of the Government of India who, however, were not 
prepared to follow the method proposed by the mover. In the first place the Go¬ 
vernment felt that the situation brooked no delay while the commission would cause 
considerable delay. For it would take time to frame a report, have it considered 
by the Government and get their decisions on it. Secondly, the Government were 
anxious not to incur any unnecessary expenditure at present while the commission 
would cost a good dealof m oney when the same objective could be achieved other- 
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wine. Thirdly, different. retrenchment committees would have covered mont of the 
ground suggested to be explored by the commission. 

Mr. Emerson added that the Central Legislature was very fully represented on 
these retrenchment, committees and the Government were very anxious to effect the 
utmost economy in their expenditure. They were, however, unable to accept the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hunan in Imam wanted the Government to state it their proposals for reduc¬ 
tion in salaries would be laid before the current session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Emerson said that he was not in a position to make an announcement on the 
subject. The resolution wtis withdrawn. 

Location of Indian Sandhurst 

Sardar Jayatinath Mafia raj I'aadii moved his resolution recommending to Go¬ 
vernment that the Indian Sandhurst, be preferably situated at Saturn. lie said in 
choosing Dehra Dun, the Government would be ignoring tin* claims and convenience 
ot a very large portion of the country and its population. l’he Indian Sandhurst 
should be located in tin* southern Maratha country which was practically at the 
centre* ot the Indian continent south of the river Narmada. 

The (■uwmandrr-ttt- ('ft trf informed the House that he had personally visited 
the possible sites for the locution of the Sandhurst and on return to Simla bail 
held a meeting of tin* military enunci). This meeting had lormcd a small expert 
committee which had 1mm il the three possible sites tor the Sandhurst and had sub¬ 
mitted their report onI\ IaM week. 1'liis report would lie considered by the military 
council next week and till their decision was known he was unable to announce 
an) decision, cither on b**half of the military or the Govern neut. 

Flag koj: I'ritmi India 

.1//’. A'. I'. Ratnjasnamy Aiynif/ar moved the next resolution urging ‘the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to design a ilug for British India with a view to the introduc¬ 
tion of a bill giving statutory recognition to it. The speaker said every Dominion 
in the British Empire, as also everyone ot the c mall nations ot tin* world hud 

a Hag of its own and it was high tiin** that the Government of India look 

early steps to have u Hag tor British India aDo. 

Mr. Emerson said the principle of the resolution had the full sympathy of 
Government, but the (|uestiou was whether the time was ripe for taking* a step in 
that direction. The House knew that a new constitution was still in the making 

and they did not know what form it would take, if it was a federal constitution the 
/lag for India would be the tlag for federal India and not for British India also. 
The federal Hug would require consultation with the federal units which did not for 
the present exist. The Home Secretary said a committee of the kind could only be 
appointed in response to a demand by a wider public opinion. This was lacking for 
the present. He also told the House* that questions like* those of the llag created 
communal and sectional feelings and Government felt that in the present atmosphere 
in the country it would not be wise to accentnate those feeling. Lastly, he said 
there was the question of expenditure which Government did not feel justiiied in 

incurring on the committee proposed. Mr. Emerson said Government did not feel 
it proper to legislate on the Hag when they knew the administration would soon pass 
out of their hands to the representatives of the people. 

The resolution was further opposed by Rai Bahadur Jagadish IVrshad and 
rejected by the Council. 

Credit Facilities for 1U t rma Indian 

Mr. Karayawucami dndty by a resolution wanted the Government to afford the 
necessary credit, facilities to Indian traders and cultivators in Burma with a view* to 
improve their present lot. 

Mr. Lloyds , opposing the resolution, said the question of granting credit facilities 
was primarily the concern ol the local Government. The. Government of India in 
their present state of finances could not embark upon giving credit to traders in 
Burma which would necessitate giving similar facilities in British India also. He, 
however, assured the Council that the local Government were doing all they could 
and the Imperial Bunk, he understood, had also stepped out on the scene to ease the 
situation. 

Provident Fend Act Amending Bill 

23nl. SEPTEMBER The amending Bill to the Provident Fund Act was intro- 

14 
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duced to-day by Mr. Ilossain Imam who stated that the object of his amendment waft 
to remove the hardship now caused to the heirs or nominees who predeceased the 
depositor. The ordinary law of the land of exclusion ot remote relatives by the near 
relatives supervened to the detriment of the heirs or nominees. 

Wheat Import Act 

Chamlhnj Mahomet! Din moved a resolution urging upon the Government to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Import Act lor the next two years. He said 
that discontent and distress still prevailed amongst tin* cultivators and tilled upon 
the Government lo declare that the Act be extended for two years and no exemption 
in future be granted to the importers of wheat. 

Mr. Drake on behalf of the Government said that they fully sympathized with, 
and realized the difficulties of. the cultivators, lie add*d ‘ that the Commerce 
Secretary made it clear last March that the object of the Bill was not to raise the 
prices of wheat to the dstriment of the consumer but to preserve a market tor the 
Indian wheat round about tin* Indian shores which might have been taken up by 
the foreign wheat growers. This pm pose was achieved for the first few months after 
the imposition of the import duty. I»nt the dowuwaul tendency of the world wheat 
prices continued till the level w;o reached when Indian wheat could no longer In* 
exported. Referring to exemption. Mr. Grakov,id Government had anticipated that 
about L20AX.IU tons of wheat would be imported into India uflci the Act came into 
force on March 20. These anticipations had come true and he could inform the 
Council that there was not much wheat whuh would be imported under the exem¬ 
ption clause for the lemnining period ol the Act. Procteding, Mr. I Make said 
that it was more the surplus stock rather than the small quantity of imported wheat 
which was responsible tor the abnormally low pi ices ol wheat in India. For alter 
all the quantity, little over l.lb.Uw) tons, could not materially idled the situation, 
lu this connection he announced that ii circumstances necessitated the extension ot 
the Wheat Act the Government did not su* any justification ol granting any exem¬ 
ption in future. He opposed the resolution which was wiihdiuwn. 

LANinioi.hr.Rs axu Fititj: CoN^m ition*- 

Sardar Jtn/'/anrmfh Maharaj Pandit moved tin* next resolution asking the 
Government to give adequate representation to landholders in the future constitution 
of India with a view to safeguard their interests. The speaker said the landholders, 
though they were the backbone of the country, did not wish to dominate the fu me 
constitution. Like princes they wen* bound to the BritiHi Crown through sanuds. 
He regretted that the landholding class had been neglected at the Pound Table 
Conference but hoped that in the future constitution their interests would be 
adequately safeguarded. 

Sir C . I\ Ramas/eami Iyer, opposing the resolution, reminded the House that the 
landholding interests were adequately represented in the present constitution. Although 
every one represented India at the Pound Table Conference members like the Maha¬ 
raja of Darbhanga, Sir P. C. Milter and four others advanced the claims of that 
class. He also pointed out that the Government of India in their despatch had 
recommended special constituencies for landholders which view had been accepted by 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of tin* Pound Table Conference. He advised 
the mover to press their claims before the Franchise Committee which was sure to 
be appointed. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council lose for the day. 

OmoiAi. Bi mnkss 

24th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council of Slate held a brief sitting 

to-day to transact official business. The Council passed without 
amendment five bills amending the Indian Mi tint Act, the Indian 
Succession Act , the Moslem Vnireisity Act and the Land Customs Act 

as passed by the Assembly. The Council also passed the hilt to extend the pouers 

of the sheriff of Calcutta as passed by the Assembly. Lastly, the Council adopted 

a resolution moved by Sir C. P. Kamaswami Iyer reducing the period preceding 
commencement, and following the termination of the Council of State for which the 
daily allowance might be drawn by the members from seven days to three and 
depriving non-official members of the Council of State of their existing option of 
reserving first class compartment or steumcr cabin for their personal use and 
drawing the actual cost of reserving compartment or cabin in lieu of the travelling 
allowance of 13-15th of the first class fare. The Law Member in connection with 
the proposal of equalised allowances of members of tb§ Council of State and the 
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Assembly hoped that in the days of financial crisis the members would pass a self- 
denying resolution which would be left lo the unfettered vole of the House without 
the Government taking part therein. 

Maintenance of Loads 

2 tith. SEETEMRPJR : - The Council of State passed without amendments to-day 
the Bill to amend the law providing for immediate effect for a limited period of the 
provisions in (he bills relating to the imposition or increase of duties of customs or 
excise as also the Bill to provide for the protection of the heavy chemical industry. 
Both the bills were sent up by the Assembly. 

Thereafter, on the motion oi Mr. Brebner, the Council adopted the following 
resolution 

‘In view oi the present financial stringency and notwithstanding anything 
contained in the resolution on roads which was adopted by the Council on March 
1, 19:10. the apportionment made among Governor’s provinces and minor adminis¬ 
trations in the road development account, may, in special circumstances and upon 
the advice of the standing committee on roads oi the central Legislature, be made 
available as a temporary measure for expenditure on the ordinary maintenance of 
roads, on condition that the local Gmermucut or administration undertakes, when 
conditions render this prssiblc. to provide any sums which may have been 60 
applied to maintenance lor expenditure upon schemes of development approved by 
the Governor-General m Council on the advice of the standing committee on roads 
of the central Legislature.' 

The Council then rose till next day the 20th Scft.. when Mr. Lloyd presented 
flu financial statement. 

ITEVEN’I K»N OI iNPf-rr.lAI. Ac CTDENT- 

Mh. 0<' T(>BER :-The ITe^s Bill pa^rd by the Assembly was placed before the 
Council of State to-day and it wa*< agned to take it into consideration at to¬ 
morrow s sitting. I,ala Bamsaran Gas and Hardar Miivdcv Singh wanted more time 
but tin 1 majority vnw wa> lor (he carlit st consideration. 

In the niiM-nVe of Sir .loM ph Bhorc. Sir C. 1\ Bama«wami Iyer made a statement 
regarding tlm resolution adopted by the House in March last about the recommend¬ 
ations concerning the prewntion of industrial accidents adopted at the twelfth 
session of the International Labour ('onfen nee. He pointed out that since the 
resolution was adopted the provim ini Governments were consulted. There was 
general agreement on the part of local Governments with the principle underlying 
the recommendations but tln-re was considerable criticism over details. The pre¬ 
amble to the recommendations extended its obligation to agriculture. Taking into 
account the present conditions of agricultural work, the Government of India agreed 
with the general \icw of local Governments that in some respects the recommenda¬ 
tions went beyond what was possible or necessary in the existing stage of the 
industrial development. Labour still was largely migratory and insufficiently 
organised to be able to undertake the vaiious duties implied in the adoption of the 
recommendations, but local Governments indicated that many of the items contained 
in the recommendations were already in operation in varying degrees and in certain 
directions further progress wa< possible. But so far ns legislation was concerned 
the Government of India were not for piecemeal legislation and as the recommend¬ 
ations covered the same ground as was covered by the Labour Commission they 
proposed to proceed with the latter. 

Convention re. Forced Larger 

On the motion of Mr. Emerson as amended by Mr. Whitty the. House adopted 
the proposition passed by the Assembly for the non-ratification of the draft conven¬ 
tion concerning forced or compulsory labour except in certain respects. 

Press Bill 

(Uh. OCTOBER The Council of ►State met to-day to consider the Press Bill, as 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr, Emcrsun in moving consideration of the Bill defined its scope and purpose 
and said that there could be no more conclusive proof of the prevalence of the evil 
than shown by the extracts from writings circulated to the members which though 
confined to the Bengal press could be multiplied many times from writings in other 
provinces as well. lie contended that of the several factors which contributed towards 
the terrorist movement writings in the press exercised the most potent influence. 
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The confessions of those who had been detected in crimes of this character showed 
that their initiation into crime was from the time of their reading revolutionary 
literature. He continued. ‘The greatest need at a time when Indians' destiny is in 
the making is to have sound and sane public opinion. There have been many signs 
during the past two months of influences working towards this end. but can these 
influences possibly be successful when their efforts are being frustrated by dissemina¬ 
tion of writings of this character? IVfore there can be any progress it is necessary 
to rid the press of this poison.' 

The Home Secretary said that not only the Dill would enable them to reform or 
suppress objectionable writings but the pres** would feel a relief by the removal 
from the competitive held of such matter. He next recalled the. words of the late. 
Mr. Eardlcy Norton who had said at an Alipore ease that youth after youth had 
confessed that he had been practically debauched by writings in the vernacular 
press. ‘I do not think he could have used a more appropriate word than ‘debauched 
in stigmatizing the process of contamination for which such papers were responsible. 
A portion of the youth of this country is being daily debauched and we nave to 
cheek that evil. This Dill has been reduced to the narrowest limits. 1 will he de¬ 
ceiving the House if I did not say that no room exists for further adjustments. 
The Government have on their own initiative gone to the utmost limits. ] claim 
that this Dill does not give powers one jot in excess ot the purpose and that the at¬ 
tainment of that purpose is a matter of necessity for the well-being and good name 
of the country. I am confident that this House will condemn in the clearest terms 
the cult of violence and will give the Government the powers necessaiy to deal with 
one aspect of it.' (Applause). 

Motion ror. m.i.jx i (Y>mmiiti:j: 

Stjcci lit/sain Imam (Patna! moved for reference of the Dill In a select committee. 
While being in entire agreement with the principle of the measure he n fused to be 
a parly to the taking' away ol the liberty of the presh especially wlnn the Govern¬ 
ment was irresponsive and irresponsible. He remarked that the demand for siciirity 
from a new press was unjustified and the quantum <>i punishment for the old pres* 
too high and he also complained that under the Dill the powers ot the High Court 
were restricted. He, confessed that all his 115 amendments on the agenda were 
based on the dissenting minute of five members of the Lower House headed by Sir 
Hari Singh (Jour and. while admitting that the Dill, as emerged lmm the select 
committee, was a great improvement on the one originally introduced he wanted the 
committee to examine the provisions in the light of the dissenting minute. 

Sir C. P. Ramus//ami bjer pointed out that all the 115 amendment* tabhd l.y 
Mr. Husain Imam were the exact reproduction of the amendments tabled in the 
Assembly. Perhaps Mr. Husain Imam had n feeling that the Dill had not been 
discussed hv the Assembly with great care. The Law Member assured the (’ouneil 
that (onsiderable learning was displayed in all discussions in the Lower House and 
every point of view was presented whuh might mitigate the rigours of 1 hr Dill. 
The changes made in the select committee were indeed fundamental, particularly in 
respect of clause L and any further toning down would render the provisions 

absoluely nugatory. In patticular. the Law Member pointed out how saftguards had 

been introduced like automatic refund of the deposit money if the new press did 
not commit, any offence within three months of the registration and assured that 
every attempt had been made not to curtail the liberty of the pies*. 

The select committee motion was lost without a division. 

Speaking on the motion for consideration ol the Dill Mr. Mahmud 

Snhrmranhj condemned violence, but did not think that the Dill would prevent 

terrorism 'that was working underground. While being prepared to support 
the Dill to cheek terrorism in any form he wanted the Government to 
see that the Dill did not become an * instrument of terror to journalists in India. 

Pai Bahadur Ramsurandas promised help to pilot the Bill and warned the 
Government that, the platform and processions were preaching violence 
more than the press and gave an instance of how such processions ami 
platform speeches had been allowed to inflame the people and cause rebellion in 
Kashmir. 

Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, expressed appreciation of the House nt the un¬ 
animous support to the Bill. He assured Mr. Drown that the Dill was intended to 
prevent the youth being led astray. The present law could not effectively deal with 
such cases as had occurred in the Punjab where a dummy editor received a salary 
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which increased as he went to jail. Thus the culprit escaped. The Rill would not 
hit any honourable journalist, but would in fact help such a journalist in creating 
sound public opinion. 

The Bill was taken into consideration and the House rose for lunch. 

After lunch the Council sat- just for 10 minutes and passed the Press Bill as 
passed by the Assembly without any change. Syed Husain Imam who had tabled 
so many amendments pressed one of them which was intended to reduce the deposit 
security and when this was defeated by 19 against one vote and that of his own. 
he declared that lie did not intend to move any of his other amendments and im¬ 
mediately thereafter left the Chamber. 

Mr. It am suramins moved a few amendments which were all lost. 

During the third reading there was only one speech by It a i Bahadur Jaydish 
ftrasad who supported the Bill because it was an emergency measure for two years 
only. He, however, warm'd the Government to see that the law was not abused as 
that might add to the popular discontent. 

The President adjourned the Council to Delhi in November. 

Fixanck Bill Intrmiutkp 

2drd. \( ) 17*.M/ B Kit : —The Council of Mato re-assembled today at. New Delhi 
when the Supplementary Finance Bill was laid on its tabic. 

The President communicated to the House two messages from the Viceroy and 
Govcrnoi-General, which the members received standing, lire first message declared 
the Legislative Assembly's failure to pass the Supplermntary Finance Bill in the 
form recommended-by the Viceroy and certified that the bill was essential for the 
interests of British India, and the other message asktd the Council of Mate to pass 
it in the form annexed to the message. The secretary laid the bill on the table. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters desired directions regarding the progress of the bill, blit 
suggested that it was important that the bill be passed at the latest by Friday. 

SoVKMUEll .—Sir Arthur M< Watters, moving the consideration of the bill 
as recommended by the Vicetoy, wished the Owned to nalise that the taxation pro¬ 
posals being of an emergency natuto had to be framed on some broad lines and that 
they were somewhat in the natute of raw meat. Unlike the burner Finance Bills, the 
present measure had bum before the country tor over a month. The Finance Secretary 
said that none disputed the fact thal there wn.» a state of «niergoney, and he showed 
by figures that the Gouinnient had done c\er\ thing possible to effect economies. 
The only nlfeinati\e it ft ('pen to till up the gap was by additional taxation. Sir 
Arthur McWattcrs assured the Council that the action which the Government was 
taking was similar to what other GnmnnunK had taken to meet (mergencies. Deal¬ 
ing next with tht 1 piovision for I s * months, the spiakcr said a lull for six months 
would have left the country in a slate of su-pinse and would not have rcsulttd in 
bringing money to meet the situation. A bill for six months, therefore, would not 
achieve the desired result of stabilizing the credit of the country. After dealing 
with the economies which the Government had ertected and with the taxation pro¬ 
posals, the Finance Secretary stated that the Council would realise that it was mere¬ 
ly an emergency measure and that the burden of taxation had been widely and 
evenly distributed. He regretted that the bill being a certified one. he would not 
be able to accept any amendments, but he assured the House that nil their sugges¬ 
tions would be taken note of. specially in \i<w of the forthcoming constitutional 
changes. He appealed to the Coum-fl to pas^ the bill, which would help to restore 
confidence and enhance the credit of India. 

Sir Akhnr Khan held that the remedies nppliul by the Government to deal with 
the situation were not the correct ones. He showed by figures that taxation had 
increased by 99.8 per cent, since 1921-22, with a corresponding increase of Ks. 
119.1 (Tores in expenditure. The value of the rupee in the same period had shrunk 
to He. 0 8-4. The speaker held that the present was the most inopportune time 
to levy additional taxation and suggested that the civil and military expenditure 
should be restored to the pre-war level, which would give roughly Re. 33 crores 
to the Government. 

Mr. Miller (of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce) did not like the present 
Finance Bill and took particular objection to the provision for retrospective effect to 
income-tax. He had come to Delhi to oppose that provision, but in view of the 
statement of the Finance Member that it was necessary to give restrospective effect 
under the Income-Tax Act he would not oppose the proposal. He, however, sug¬ 
gested an amendment of the Income-Tax Act for the purpose. Mr. Miller also 
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objected to the IS months provision and wanted an assurance that an opportunity 
would be given to the House next March to consider alternative proposals for taxa¬ 
tion. The speaker next criticised the surcharge on the excise and import duties 
and urged their early reduction, specially in the case of petrol, which might ajlcct 
railway receipts and freights. Mr. Miller lasty felt that the 10 per cent, cut minus 
income-tax surcharge from salaries did not show that Government employees had 
entered iuto the spirit- of the emergency. He also appealed to the (lovernmcnt to 
continue their activities for the development of civil aviation in India even through 
private companies. 

Mr. Basil said that last year at least Lord Irwin hsd listened to the Assemble, 
this year the Government had dismissed the Assembly with the remark: ‘A on shall 
make no change’. ‘Are wo lien' for oratorical gymnastics he asked. ‘Are we a 
body of ineapables. or do you lack utterly a sense of humour Mr. Ikisu <b dared 
that n balanced budget was an eye-wash because it had been produced by raiding 
the sinking fund. This procedure was positively dangerous and would not support 
Government securities. He pleaded for retrenchment as the only true method of 
balancing the budget and warned that diminishing returns would reduce the 
estimated revenue by Ks. 5 erores. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that no country in the world had faced a similar situa- 
tiod by such heavy taxation Taking the case of England, lie said that that country 
wns meeting only contractual obligations in tin* matter of debt, but India was being 
asked to face not only contractual but also other obligations like railway annuities. 
‘What, is the use of making provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt when 
you are doing so by borrowing ? Your treasury bills are at a veVv high rate. Why 
borrow at higher rates to pay for loans borrowed at lower rates where there is no 
contractual obligation to meet them immediately '!' 

He next said that retrenchment in England was substantial this year, namely. S 
per cent., while in India it was less than 1 per cent . during the cnrnnt year, though 
it was in February last that the Finance Member thought ot r< trenchnu nt. 

Mr. Iianynncyaluh/ Nanhi declined to assist the Government in eanyine a 
ccrtitied bill into law. He felt that the Government should have accepted the verdict 
of the Assembly as the credit of the country would rise or fall to the extent that the 
Government retained or lost the confidence of the public. The <inurnment had bun 
pursuing a currency policy which bad been against the interests ot the country, and 
surpluses had ohen been eaten up by increasing the salaries of already heavily paid 
employes and by exchange gamble?-. The genetal impression was that the Go\crn- 
ment had been LaH-hcarted in carrying out retrenchments and their silence as to 
whether additional taxation like cuts in salaries was of a temporary nature had 
created misgivings in the minds of the public. The speaker warned ♦he Government 
that they could not balance the budget by certified taxation, and that the real 
remedy lay in retrenchment. 

Sml<ir Jaynnnath Mahnraj I'amht stated that if lie did not oppose the bill it 
should not be interpreted that he approved of it. The speaker said the companion¬ 
ship of England and India in the present financial mi-forturc was like the fable of 
the giant and the dwarf. The pegging of the rnpic to sterling and not to gold nor to 
any ratio that might be automatically reached it left to itself have all the advantage 
and India all the disadvantages. He did not complain of the surehaige on income and 
supertax, but disapproved of lowering of the exemption level, for ineometax assessment. 
The speaker severely criticised the enhancement of the postal rates and regarded ns 
unsatisfactory the proposal for flat rate duty in salmies. 

Lain Ji am varan JJas said the ril'd it of (he country could he stabilised through 
an economic revival and not by additional taxation. On the other hand, the prevail¬ 
ing high rate of interest, the additional taxation and the high tariff walls in foreign 
countries would retard the progress of India. He criticised fhe army budget and 
the uniform cut in salaries and said that, instead of solving the unemployment, 
problem the Government had aggravated it by retrenching a considerable number of 
employees. Proceeding, he said that the refusal of the Imperial Lank to advance loans 
even against Government securities had given the impression that gilt-edged securities 
were not a proper investment. The speaker suggested a conference of Government 
and non-officials to explore new avenues of taxation. 

Diwan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chctty held that retrenchment had not followed 
as quickly as one would wish. He suggested a thorough examination to be under¬ 
taken soon to cut down the army and other expenditure, and assured the Govern¬ 
ment that if necessary retrenchment was made and if in spite of it more funds were 
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required he for one would agree to additional taxation. The speaker strongly 
protested against the increased postal rates, the lowering of the taxable limit o*f 
income and put in a plea for the abolition of the surcharge upon income-tax and 
super-tax. He did not favour the new import duties und protested against sending 
out a large number of Government servants on the plea of retrenchment, as the 
result of these dismissals would be a further depression in trade. He would prefer 
a reduction of salaries to a reduction of posts. The speaker, however, said that he 
would not embarrass the (ioverument by voting against the bill. 

Mr. II. 1*. Braun (Calcutta European Chamber) said he would make many 
suggestions with a view to remove some of the features oi this poisonous Hilt but 
this was not the occasion. The Government'* ditlieulty was mainly due to having 
allowed expenditure to exceed income. No doubt the retrenchment sub-committees 
sat for months and prepared big reports but iheir recommendations had not all 

been given ellect to. lb* saw no use of continuing the wmk of the retrenchment 
committees. It was now for the departments thcmMlw-s nut to ivla.x their (Hurts in 
order to balance tin* budget. 

Mr. I)*‘i a I his (Indian Christian • u aid tin* prmiieial camel eouid not bear any 
more burden and if was a mistake f*» snppoic lhat by merea-iuc the import duties 
tlie (Jovcrnment eoiild expert a corresponding increase in the revenue. Machinery 
hhould not be taxed, not should income-tax level be lowered, fie was further 

opposed to increase in postal rates and he averted that the Indian army was meant 
lor Imperial purpose. Concluding. Mr. I>as warned the Gov itiiiik nt against dispensing 
with the services of low-paid clerks because rimy would only swell the ranks of the 
unemployed and create a dangeioiiH -.iniation. Jle siiee-steil that th**re riiould be an 
income-tax on pensions paid out of the Indian irvemic and a tax on exported manuie 
und oilcakes. 

Sir G'conft’ Schuster said the situation to-day wa- ju-t a- ‘•eriou- us ir was when 
the bill was introduced. Then* was no question of Imii/aimne tie-tic* over taxation 
because the Government wanted every pie they hud budgeted for. The law of 
diminishing return, might operate partly in ii'-put of imports but it it did in such 
a way as to produce serious l<>** of revenue then the Government would under 

section 2d of the >ea Customs Act take executive a- tion pending the •-unrliMi of the 
legislature. He was. how.ver, glad the H«m**c had realised that it was iif-e»*urv to 
emergency measures to balance rile budget, idle ret rein hmenl* jh rouneil expenditure 
has been done to an appreciable degree. While in Eagland they had made ntrench* 
ments to the extent of a little ov«r ,'> p*i cent : here in India they had effected no 

less than l(kl. per cent. In regard to military expenditure there was no large 

margin of reduction. unless there was a substantial 1 eduction of troops, (the 
Commandei-in-Chitl agreed.! 

He ■,eleomed any proposals to raise fresh taxation, for that would be considered 
in cornice ion with the next budget in substitution ot any oi the prestnt propo uls. 

Concluding. the Kinunee Member speaking in an optimistic vein about the furure 
said the position of India compared with other countries was sound and healthy, 
though the present .bill was most unpleasant. 1 *y riii* toll the Indian cotton mill 
industry had a bright future and it was significant that despite the opposition to 

the bill from business centres, the feeling a* icgaids the iuture wn- better than 

when the bill was introducid. 

The motion for the consideration of the iuii was adopted without a division and 
the Council adjourned. 

2 th. EOYEMBER The Council of State assembled to-day to discuss fhe Supple¬ 

mentary Finance Bill clause by clause. 

Lula Ram Sarau Dus moved an amendment of the deletion of clull.sc 2 of the 
Hill which extended Us period to IS months. He held that in the absence of.the 
Government, estimates of expenditure for the next year the Council could not vote 
supplies for the next year. 

Mr. llussain Imam asserted that the Finance Bill would not create a sense ot 
stability as claimed by the Government. The Finance Member had himself admitted 
that the receipt from customs were uncertain. * When, therefore, there was no 
certainty of the estimates being realised, there could not be any sense of stability 
in the public. He also refuted the statement that except by cutting down the 
Htreugth of the army the military expenditure could not be reduced, for he held 
that economies migfit be effected under the capitation charges towards pensions. He 
also claimed that India should be compensated for training the British army in 
this country. 
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Sir Arthur Mr Watters usserted that, the clause was of fundamental importance 
to the bill ar,d the Government could not accept its deletion or a limitation of the 
period of taxation to six months. It was in the interests of India tliut her finances 
should be placed on a sound footing and the outside public must be convinced that 
she was determined to achieve that obioet. 

The amendment was rejected by 2o votes to 9. 

By the next amendment. Lula Iiam Santa Das opposed the imposition of an 
import duty on raw cotton. 

Sir Arthur Mr Watters fully realised the force of the argument that raw 
materials should not bo taxed, but there were circumstances and casts when a 
departure from the normal practice was in the interests of the country as a whole 
and the present was such a case. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Lain Jat/adish Prasad and Lala Ram Santa Das moved amendments against 
the imposition of customs duty on machinery, claiming that the duty would rctaid 
the industrial progress of the country. 

Mr. Rasa opposed the amendments. He said the price of mac hinery hud consi¬ 
derably gone down during the last decade, and that a 10 per cent duty would 
incidentally assist the manufacturers of machinery in India. 

Mr. lltissnia Imam , on the other hand, ielt that the duty and the depreciated 
rupee would have the effect of a 1-'* per cent burden on machinery. 

Sir Arthur MrWattrrs stated that the - > percent increase ot the duty on piece- 
goods would counter balance the per cent duty on machinciy. He claimed that 
the ctleef of the duty would not be Ielt by the iudustrs at all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Council then considered and rejected without any di\i*ion the amendment* 
of Iitila .lagadtsh Prasad and Lulu Ham Saran Dus against tin* imposition ot a 
surcharge on salt and motor spirit. 

Mr. Chose Mouliik next moved an amendment against the (nham enn nt of the 
postal rates. He was supported by Lain Ham Saran Da* and Lula .lagatli-h Prasad. 

Mr. Shillidy held that tin* enhanced rates would not aflcct the* postal revenues. 
The amendment was rejected by IS votes to 9. 

Mr. Jagadish prasad moved an amendment against tin* low cuing of the* incidence 
of income-tax and in doing so pleaded the cause ot the joint Hindu lam dies. 

Sir Akbar Ivhan believed in the Moslem law uud would have an unifoiiu tux 
for poor and rich alike. 

Mr. Ham Saran Das wanted the Government to follow the English income-tax 
Act by exempting allowances for children etc*. 

Sir Arthur MeWatters, opposing the amendment, pointed out the ddlic ulties in 
following the English law in the matter of allowances in India. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hussain Imam opposed the surcharge oti income-tax and super-lax while 
Mr. Jagadish Prasad wanted to exempt incomes below H*. PM Ml from tin* 
surcharges. 

Mr. Lloyd opposing the motions stated that the (fleet of the* amendments would 
be a loss of nearly a erore to the* Government in eighteen month*. The amendment 
was rejected by 2d votes to 9 and the motion lor passing clause 9 was next adopted 
by 22 votes to 11. 

The Council then adopted all the other clauses of the Bill without a discussion. 

The third reading of the Bill was opposed by Messrs, dagadish Prasad, Ham 
Saran Das, Kangusvvamy Ayyangar and llussain Imam who warned the Government 
against their irresponsive attitude and feared their revenue anticipations would not 
he realised. On the other hand, the Bill would give a fiv-li handle to the Indian 
agitator to spread discontent amongst the people. 

Mr. Natesau appealed to the house to pass tlr* Bill as it was essential for carry¬ 
ing on the government of the country. Sir Arthur MeWatters denied the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Ham Saran Das that fresh taxation was launched in and eeitifieutmu 
was resorted to at the behest of the Secretary of State. 

The Bill was passed by 24 votes to 9 and the Council adjourned star dir. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

PRESIDENT : SIR IBRAHIM RAHIMTULLAH 


Tlie autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 
7 th. SEPTEMBER iff Hi under tragic circumstances. Mr. K. Uoy. founder of the 
“Associated Press” suddenly fainted in the House and he was taken to hospital 
where he passed away. 

Ten Government Hills including the BUI for the bettor control of the Proa., and 
the Foreign Relations Bill were introduced. The Press Bill was introduced without 
dissent. Mr. Howell was in charge of the Foreign Relations Bill. 

The Preit Bill 

,Sir .lames pointed out in respect of his Bill that having regard to the spread of 
the terrorist movement ii had been considered necessary to provide tor the better 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. The duration 
of the Bill was one year but the (iovernment <ould extend it. if necessary, for a year 
at a time for a further period of two years. Tin* keeper of a press would be re<jifiied 
to deposit a security tip to a maximum of five thousand rupees in the firsi in&tam e 
unless the Magistrate thought tit to dispense with if. 

Bll to Amend Mini> A< r 

Mr. Shillidy introduced a hill amending see \\ ot the Mines Act enabling the 
district magistrates in presidency towns to exercise powers and duties conferred U])on 
the district magistrates elsewhere. 

Bill to Amend Srn An 

Sir Lancelot Gruhum introduced a bill amending sections did and L*dt> ot the 
.Succession A«*t authorising the granl of probate and letters of administration to a 
company on the lines of the English law. 

PoWE.it or (’A l.fTTTA SlIERIIT EXTENDED 

Sir L. (iraham also introduced a •bill extending the powers of the sheriff ot 
Calcutta to hold persons in lawful custody. This bill makes it possible for the 
sherifl* to take persons lawfully in custody to ami irmn the presidency jail without 
proceedings for a short distance bc\ond the local limits of the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court. Ihe necessity ot this bill has been rendered L>y 
the closing of the Alipur bridge for reconstruction. 

Bile re : Aeioarii Uniterm iy 

tSir Fazli Hussain introduced a bill giving effect to the amendments suggested 
by the Aligarh University authorities and approved by the Visiting Board in the 
University Act. The effect of the amendments proposed* is that the existing interme¬ 
diate college there should lie abolished, the high school classes Ik* transfered to the 
school and the intermediate classes to the university. This would be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the General Overhauling Committee of the university. 
Amendments were also proposed whereby the university would be able to continue to 
maintain the Tibbiya College of Unani medicine. 

Othf.h Official Bills 

Sir George Schuster introduced a bill to amend the Land Customs Act. The 
object of the Bill was to impose a deterrent penalty of . imprisonment to the extent of 
six months in eases of smuggling across the land frontiers of Bilver aud other 
articles liable to a high rate of customs duly instead of mere confiscation and fine. 
The customs officers would have the option whether .to prosecute in petty cases or 
retain their power conferred under the present Act to inflict the penalty of fine aud 
of confiscation. 

10 
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Sir George Rainy introduced a Bill for the protection of the heavy chemical 

industry . 

Sir George Schuster introduced a Bill to amend the late providing for immediate 
effect being given for a limited period to provisions in Bills relating to the 
imposition of or increase of duties of customs or excise. lie said the experience of 
the last three Delhi sessions illustrated certain disadvantages in the present procedure 
as regards the budget and the Finance Bill and particularly had brought out the 
fact that the period of .‘10 days prescribed under section 2 of the Provisional 
Collection of laxes Act was not sufliciently long, it was profiosed to extend this 
period to (30 days. 

Sir Faxli Hussain introduced a Bill umenduuj the Ancient Monuments 

Preservation Art so ns to facilitate the cooperation of outside agencies like 

archaeologists in exploration and excavation work. 

The Press Bill 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Press 
Bill:- 

Jt is the practice of a section of the pre^s to give direct or indirect incitement 
to crimes of violence and in particular to encourage crimes of a terrorist character 
by eulogy of those guilty of such crimes. Experience has also shown that propa¬ 
ganda in furtherance of crimes of violence is carried on by means of leaflets, 

pamphlets, bulletins and the like. Having regard to the spread of the terrorist 
movement and to the increasing number of ollenees committed in pursuance thereof, 
it is considered to be necessary to provide for better control of the press and of 
unauthorised news-sheets and news-papers in order to prevent the encouiagemciit 
now given in this respect. The bill is designed to secure the requisite poweis and to 
give them duration for a period of one year, with power to the (iovernor-t.'erieral in 
Council to extend it. if nceeseary. for a jear at a time foi a fuitlui period of 
two years. 

8r.MM.uty or Provision- oi Bill 

Sub-clause (1) of clause of *1 sets out the objectionable matter which tails 
within the general clauses of the bill. Clauses i> to (» provide tor the control oi 
printing presses and are based on section it to 6 of the Indian Press Act ot 1 DIO. 
The scheme of these clauses is briitly as follows : 

Sub-clause (1) of clause it provides that keepers of printing presses making a 
declaration for the first time under section 1 of the Pies* and Registration of Books 
Act 1807 will be required to deposit a security, unhss the magrMiate sms lit to 
dispense with it. 

By sub-clause (it) of the same clause if any printing press already in operation 
is issued for printing objectionable matter, the keeper max be inquired by the local 
Government to deposit security. 

Under clause 4 the security given in respect of any pre-s may be foi (cited in 
whole or in part, if the press "is used lot the pimting'ol objectionable matter. 

By sub-clause (1?) the declaration made umter the Press and llegistration of Books 
Act 1807 in regard to a press becomes automatically eanecllid ten days after the 
forfeiture, and thereafter. 

By clause 5 if the keeper makes a fresh declaration he may be required to furnish 
an enhanced security. 

Under clause 0, if the printing press is again used for the piloting of 
objectionable matter the enhanced security, the printing press and all documents 
containing the objectionable matter may lie forfeited by an order of the local 
Government. Clause 7 to 10 provide similar machinery for the control of news¬ 
papers and are based on sections 8 to 11 of the Indian Press Act of UP0. 

When a second order of forfeiture has been passed against the publisher of a news¬ 
paper, sub-clause (2) of clause 10 provides that no further declaration under the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 18(37 may be made in respect of the newspaper 
without the permission of the local Government. 

Clauses 11 and 12 provide penalties for keeping or tiHing a printing press and for 
publishing a newspaper when a security lias been lequired but not deposited. 

Clauses 15 to 18 are supplementary to clauses it to 12 and are intended to defeat, 
the various ways of evading these clauses bv the use of duplicating devices which are 
not printing presses, by broadcasting of leaflets which are not newspapers and by the 
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publication of newspapers in respect, of which no declaration is made under the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1807. The procedure in these cases is more 
summary. 

The clauses 19 to 22 give power to forfeit objectionable documents which are in 
circulation. Similar provisions already exist in section 99A of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, in section 191-A of the Sea Customs Act of 1878 and in sections 27- 
A and 27-B of the Indian Post Office Act of 1898, but these relate briefly to seditious 
documents and do not affect much of the matter described in sub-clause (1) of 
clause 4. 

Clauses 2'1 to 27 reproduce sections 17 to 21 of the Indian Press Act of 1910 and 
provide for n reference to the High Court in cn-“S of forfeiture ordered under clauses 
I, f). 8. 10 and 19. 

Import am Provisions or Bii.i. 

9. (1) Every person keeping a printing press who i- required to make a declara¬ 
tion under section 4 of the Piv-s and I b-gi drat ion of Books Act of 1807. shall, at the 
time of making the same, deposit with the magistrate before whom the declaration is 
made a security to such an amount not being less than Rs. T>nf) or more than Rs. 
2/K)0,as the magistrate may in each ease think tit to rcouire in money or th« 
equivalent thereof in ■securities <>1 tie* Government of India ; provided that the 
magistrate may. if he thinks li‘ for special reasons to be recorded by him. dispense 
with the deposit of any vi'iiritj ; provided further that if a deposit has been required 
undei' sub-section ( from any previous keeper of printing press the security which 
may be required under thG Mib-*ection may amount to Rs, fi.O-'tO, 

(2) The magistrate may at any time vary any order fixing the amount of secu¬ 
rity under this Mib-seetion or under sub-section fit. 

(d) Whenever if appears to the local < iovernnmnt that any printing proas kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a decla¬ 
ration \\a- m el< before the eommem-em.mt of this A**i under section t of the Press 

and Registration ot Books Aet of IS:’.7 i-< in u- ■ for any of the purposes described 
in section 1 -mb-s^e ion .1), tic 1 > .0 Government may by noti (, e in writing require 
the keeper of sm-h press io deport with the magistrate, within whose jurisdiction 
the press m situated. seminiy f » -n -Ii an amount not h*ing less than Rs. f»(tO or 
more than Rs, jmi as the lo.-al G o.rument may think tit to nquire. in money or 
the equivalent thereof in seenri» of the Government of India. 

Foui’i:i rt ue or ^i < rni t y 

4. (li Rower to deel.m security fm felled in certain vases. 

Whenever it appears t * the local Government that any printing press in respect 

of which any security has been deposited, as required by section .*>, is used for the 

purpose of printing or puhli-hii :: any newspaper, book or other document contain¬ 
ing any words, signs or visible r* prv- ntations which arc likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion allusion, metaphor 
implication or otherwise to incite to or to* encourage the commission of anv offence 
of murder or any offence involving violence, or to express approval or admiration 
of any such offence or of any person real or fictitious who lias committed or is 
alleged or supposed to have committed any such offence, the local (ioverninent may 
by notice in writing to tin* keeper ot such* printing press stating or describing the 
words, signs or visible represt ntations which in its opinion arc of the nature des¬ 
cribed above, declare the security deposited in respect of such press or any portion 
thereof and all copies of such newspaper, book or other documents wherever found 
in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under sub¬ 
section (I) the declaration made iri respect of such press, under section 4 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act of 1st>7, shall be deemed to lie annulled. 

Deposit or FrimniR Seituity 

Deposit of further security where the security given in respect of any press 
or any portion thereof has been declared forfeited* under sec. 4. 

Every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under seetion 
4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1807, shall deposit with the magistrate 
before whom such declaration is made security to such an amount not being less 
than Rs. 1,000 or more than Rs. 10.000 as the magistrate may think fit to require 
m money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 
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(2) Where a portion only of the security given is respect of such press has been 
declared forfeited under section 4. any unforfeited balance still in deposit, shall be 
taken as part of the amount of the security required under sub-section (l). 

Forfeiture of Sec urity, Press and Publication 

6. Power to declare further security, printing press and publications forfeited. If 
after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again used for 
the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or otlvr document con¬ 
taining any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature described in section 4. sub-section til. 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing 
press, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare (A) 
the further security so deposited or any portion thereof ; (B) the printing Press used 
for the purpose of printing or publishing such newspaper, book or other document 
or found in or upon the premises where such newspaper, book or other document is, 
or at the time of printing the matter complained of, was printed ; and iC) all copies 
of such newspaper, book or other doeumtnt wherever found in British India to be 
forfeited to his Majesty. 

Publisher of Newspaper 

7. Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 5 otf the Press and Registration of Books Act. 1^07, shall at the time of 
making the same deposit, with the magistrate before whom the declaration is made, 
security to such an amount, not being less than Rs. buO or more than Rs !?,OX> as 
the magistrate may in each ease think fit to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of India, provided that the magistrate may 
if he thinks ht for special reasons to be recorded by him dispense with the deposit 
of any security, provided further that if a deposit has been required under sub¬ 
section (3)'from any previous publisher of the newspaper the security which may 
be required under this sub-section may amount to Its. f>i>jO. 

(2) The magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
and require security to be deposited and he may at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this suh-stclion or under subsection (1), 

(ill Whenever it appears to the local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories in respect of which a declaration was made by tm> publishers 
thereof before the commencement of this Act under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act. 1807. contains any words, signs or visible representations 
of the nature described in section 4 sub-section (I) the local Government may by 
notice in writing require the publishers to deposit with the magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such ati amount, not being less 
than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 5,000 as the'local Government may think tit to 
require in money or for the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

When A Security May Be Forttitei> 

8. (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases if any newspaper in 
respect of which any security has been deposited as required by section 7 contains 
any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news¬ 
papers, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare 
such security or any portion thereof and all copies of such newspaper wherever 
found in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the ismie of a notice under 
sub-section (1) the declaration made ‘ by the publisher of such newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration ot Books Act lSt)7 shall be accrued to be 
annulled. 

Second Security 

9. (1) Deposit of further security where the security given in respect of any 
newspaper or any portion thereof is declared forfeited under section 8, or section 10. 

Any person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Tress and 
Registration of Books Act 1807 as publisher of such newspaper or any other 
newspaper which is the same in substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with 
the magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such an amount 
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not being lees than Us. 1,000 or more than Rh. 10,000 as the magistrate may think 
tit. to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

(2) Where a portion only of the security given in respect of such newspaper 
has been declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10, any unforfeited balance 
still in deposit shall be taken as part of the amount of security required under 
section (1). 

Forfeiture or Se'trity and Newspaper 

10. (1) The power to declare further security and newspapers forfeited if after 
such further security has been deposited the newspaper again contains any words, 
signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local Government are of 
I he nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The Local Government may by notice in writing to the publisher of such news¬ 
paper stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare (A) 
the further security deposited or any portion thereof, and (B) nil copies of sudi 
newspaper wherever found in British India to be fnrbitcd to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of 10 day* from the date of the Gmic of a notice under uib- 
section (I) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under section 
of tin* Press and Registration of Books \»*t 18*17 shall be deemed to be annulled 
and no further declaration in respe-t of such newspaper shall be made save with 
the permission of the local Government. 

11. (1) Penalty for keeping press or publishing newspaper without making 
deposit. 

Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section A or section j when nquired so to do 
shall on conviction by a magirArafe be liable to the penalty to which be would 
be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pre^-ribed by section j of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act. 18tl7. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 7 
or section 9 when required so* to do, publishes such newspaper knowing that such 
security has not been deposited, shall on conviction by a magistrate be liable if ho 
had failed to make the declaration under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1 K()7: 

12. (1) I Vnver to declare printing press forfeited if used before deposit is made. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub-section 

(2) or sub-section (A) of section A or under section 5. such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until the 
deposit has been made. 

(2) Where any printing press is used in contravention ot sub-section < 1 i the local 
Government may by notice in writing to the keeper thereof declare the press so used 
or any other printing press found in or upon the premises where such press was so 
used, to be forfeited to hie Majesty. 

Return or Sf/triiv. 

1‘h Where any person has deposited any security under this Act eeaseslto keep the 
press in respect of which such security was deposited or bung a publisher makes a 
declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act. 1ST7, he may 
apply to the magistrate, within w hose jurisdiction such press is situated, for the return 
of the said security and thereupon such security shall uj>on proof to the satisfaction 
of the provisions hereinbefore contained be returned to such person. 

Power To Conduct Si:aiu h and Seize Property 

14. Issue of a search warrant where any printing press is, or any copies of any 
newspaper, book or other document are * declared forfeited to his Majesty under 
section 4, section 0, section 8, section 10, or section 12. 

The local Government may direct a magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any 
police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector to seize and detain any prcpeity 
ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon a search for such property in any premises 
( 1 ) where any such property may he or may be reasonably suspected to be, or ( 2) 
where any copy of such newspaper, hook or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or is reasonably suspected to lie so 
kept. 
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Here follow the provisions in respect of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers 
ns also those relating to seizure of certain documents. 

Powers oe ITioh Court 

Then come the powers of the High Court which are defined ns below : 

2:i Application of the* High Court to set aside order of forfeiture. 

Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which an order of 
forfeiture lias been under section 5. section 0, section S. section 10 or section 10 may 
within two months from the date of such order apply to the high court, for the local 
area in which such order was made to set. aside such order on the ground that the 
newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order was made did not 
contain any words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, subsection (1\ 

21. Hearing by a special bench. 

Every such application shall be heard and determined by a special bench of the 
high court composed of three judges or where the high court consists of less than 
three of all the judges. 

2j. (1) Order of special bench selling n.-ide forfeiture. 

If it appears to the special bench that the words, signs or visible representations 
contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the order 
in question a\;is made were not of the nature described in section L sub-section (1) 
the special bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is n difference of opinion among the judges forming the special 
bench the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (it any) 
of ihose judges. 

(“>) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

20. Evidence to prove the nature or tendency of newspapers on the hearing of 
anv such application with r ferenoe to any newspaper, any copy of such newspaper 
published after the commencement, of this'Act may he given in evidence in aid of the 
proof of the nature or tendency of the words, si^iis or visible representations con¬ 
tained in such m wspaper in respect of which the order of forfeiture was made. 

27. "Procedure in High (Court. 

Every high court shall as soon as convenient may frame rules to regulate the 
procedure in the ease of such applications, the amount of the costs thereof and the 
execution of orders passed theron, and until such rules are framed the practice of 
such court in proceedings other than suits and appeals apply so far as may he 
practicable to such applications. 


Foreign Relations Bill 

The following is the statement of the objects and reasons appended to the Foreign 
Eolations Bill introduced by Mr. Howell in the Assembly : — 

It is a recognised principle of international law that the states in their relations 
with other states are responsible for the acts committed by persons within their 
jurisdiction. In accordance with this principle most of the modern systems of law 
have made provision for the punishment of libels against the heads of foreign states. 
The English Common Law punishes such libels on the ground that they imperil the 
peaceful relations of his Majesty with the foreign states. Under the existing law of 
British India, however, powers are lacking to enable the Government to discharge 
this international responsibility' and of late, a certain section of the Indian press has 
embarked upon a campaign of propaganda against the present ruler of an adjoining 
and friendly state and lias given utterance <0 the inflammatory appeals of a rival 
claimant in a manner scarcely consistent with the. Government s obligations of neutra¬ 
lity and non-interference in the internal affairs of a neighbouring country, the in¬ 
dependence and integrity of which his Majesty's Government have by treaty under¬ 
taken to respect. The existing Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
country has also been made an objeel of attack. The bill is intended to bring the 
Indian law into line with the English Common Law . It reproduces Ordinance no.1V 
of ltKJl which wat promulgated in April last. It. provides a maximum penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment and fine for the publication of statements likely to 
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prejudice his Majesty's relations with any friendly state but restrict the initiation 
of proceedings to complaint by or on behalf of the Government. It also applies the 
provision or the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, and of the Indian Post Office 
Act, 1898, relating to the seizure of offending documents and it supersedes but con¬ 
tinues the operations of Ordinance No. IV of 1921. 


Death of Mr. K. r. Roy 

8th. SEPTEMBER \—In the Assembly this morning, Sir George Rainy in moving a 
eomiolcnce resolution on the death of Mr. K. C. Roy, said: “Mr. Roy was better known 
to us on the official benches, or to some of us, than any other non-official member. 
For, I believe, it is more than 30 years since he became habitually a resident at the 
head quarters of the Government of India as a newspaper correspondent and sub¬ 
sequently the head of a great and important Press agency. I remember well myself 
making his acquaintance about the year 1907 or 1908 when I was Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India. 

“Of his public career, I will only say this : As a veteran journalist, he occupied 
a place at the very height of his profession in India. For eight years he was a 
member either of the Assembly or of the Uouneil of State and in that capacity, and 
more and more as time went on. he played an active and influential part in all 
important public questions. 

After some members hud spoken, the President **aid: “ 1 wish wholly to asso¬ 
ciate mys( If with what has been said by honourable members on this occasion". The 
President, then adjourned the House as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

Income-Tax I>i11. 

Uth. SEPTEMBER : After interpellations to-day Sir (icotyc Schuster moved 
reference to a select committee of tlie Rill to amend the Income Tax Act which was, 
introduced in the Delhi Session and which has since recoin d opinions. The Finance 
Member suggested the following members for the Committee: Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty. Sir llarisii g Gour, Sir Uowusji .lehangir Mr. S. C. Mitra, Mr. Anwarul Azim, 
Mr. ileathcote, Mr. Anklesariya. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy and himself. Sir Georgt* 
explained the measure at great length. He i(‘ iterated that the object ot the measure 
was to make resid* nee the main basis of liability for payment ot the tax. while 
still retaining origin and remittance into British India as the basis of liability in 
certain circumstances. 

The purpose of the Hill was to prevent flight of capital from India to foreign 
countries and further to see that Indian investors invested money in British India. He 
emphasised that Government had no intention of rushing the measure and they 
were prepared to place all details before the select, committee so that any injustice 
that might be felt by any interests might be removed. British law was based on 
the substantial principle of making a man pay tax to some extent according to 
the economic allegiance he owed to the* country in which he resided or was domicil¬ 
ed. It was true that, in India there was a community consisting of officials and 
businessmen who were resident hut not domiciled in"the technical sense. Ii was 
open to the Committee to amend the piovision in the Bill in this respect and 
Government would not object to it on the ground that it defeated the principle of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ShtunnuUtiuit Chef ft y entered a strong plea for throwing out the motion of the 
Select Committee. The speaker at the outset made it char that he was not one of 
the persons who would be fiflected by the bill as he invested his savings and paid 
ineometax in India. The main reason for the bill advanced by the Finance Member 
was that Government wanted to prevent flight of Indian Capital from India. Mr. 
Chetty said he did not wish to dilute on the various reasons for the flight of Indian 
capital from this country but he could tell the House with confidence that it was 
not due to any defect in law of income tax. 

Mr. Ileathcote opposed the Bill on behalf of the European commercial interests. 
He said it was not high taxation but lack of security for capital which was 
responsible for its flight out of India. Conditions in this country for the last three 
years had been such as to shake the confidence of any investor. The speaker did 
not think it wise to change the principles of income-tax in India only for the 
Hake of forty to fifty lakhs a year which it was expected the amended law would 
bring in. Mr. llcuthcote concluded that the Bill would not prevent flow of capital 
out of India. 
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Mr. Modtj (Bombay) did not approve of Government modelling income-tax law 
on British Act in soma respects while leaving out others which benefitted small 
investors. England was a rich country with large surplus of capital which could be 
invested abroad with profit. It was justifiable if income from such investments was 
taxed. India, on the other hand, was a poor country and English analogy, therefore, 
did not hold good. Mr. Mody said capital was Hying out of British India for lack 
of opportunities, shaky eommion of hidin'* credit and unfavourable economic 
conditions. 

After a number of members hud spoken. S/r Ilartsinr/h Gour vehemently opposed 
the Bill and quoted all objections advanced by incometax commissioners and others. 

It was 4-45 p. in. when the President ascertained and found that there was a 
substantial minority anxious to continue the debate to the next ollicial day. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

iNQriRY Into A«iucti/itral Distress. 

10th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to¬ 
day. Haji Abdulla Haroon moved a resolution urging the introduction of legislation 
prohibiting the execution of decrees of civil courts against agricultural landholders 
and farmers and prohibiting the institution of new civil court proceedings against 
them for past debts for the next two years. He said that the existence of debts 
and the inability of agriculturists to pay it hud been most harmful to the best inte¬ 
rests of the country. Land was rapidly passing into the hands of non-agriculturists. 
The speaker quoted from the reports of Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees to 
illustrate the failure of the co-operative movement launched to eliminate money-len¬ 
ders. The prices of food grains and other agricultural produce had fallen ab¬ 
normally. He urged that the Viceroy should issue an ordinance giving effect to the 
resolution as soon as it was passed, as legislation meant time and the situation 
could not brook delay in action. 

Sir Fa'.ti Hussain, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. He 
mi id that unless a national reconstruction programme was adopted and vigorously 
pushed through, there was no salvation for agricultural India. This might sound 
too pessimistic, but it was always best to know the worst. It was true that 
legislation had cone far ahead to help agriculturists in the country, hut there was 
a good deal ft ill left to be done. lie regretted that he had not succeeded in devising 
a scheme for putting the rural population of India on a sound footing. 

Sir Zulpqar Alt Khan , supporting the resolution, pleaded for the application of 
some sovereign remedy for this world malady of agricultural distress. He had 
kuown of cases in which families had committed suicide because they could not 
support themselves. The resolution was but a plea for a moratorium for two 
years. 

The mover withdrew the resolution, especially as Mr. Amurnarth Dutt had a 
more comprehensive resolution for an enquiry. 

Mr. Amaranth Dull moved a resolution urging the appointment of experts and 
members of the. Legislative Assembly to enquire into the cause of the present 
agricultural distress and devise means for improving the condition of the agricultural 
population. The mover referred to agricultural distress particularly in Bengal, and 
alluded to the recent, speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on the subject. 

He said that he was encouraged to make an appeal for enquiry after the 
morning’s discussions on Haji Abdulla Haroonresolution. There had been 
committees and commissions in the past, but they did not touch tin* fringe of the 
problem as the persons appointed to them could not fully understand the real 
situation on the country side. This was why he was asking for a Committee with 
an absolutely different sort of personnel. 

Mr. B. Das , supporting the resolution, alluded to the battle over the ratio some 
years ago, when non-official members had warned the Government that the 18d. ratio 
would run agriculturists. Their forecast had come true. Mr. Das next criticised the 
Land Revenue and Excise policy of the Government and said that the system of 
administration should be sufficiently elastic so that it could be adjusted according to 
the resources of the country. To-day they were faced with an agrarian situation in 
which the land revenue was fixed on the basis of high prices and the paying capacity 
of the cultivator had been reduced t<» the lowest limit by the fall in prices of food¬ 
stuffs. Uo this should be added the present. Loan policy of the Government, which in 
its turn was sure to ruin agriculturists Mr. Das stated that the Government to-day 
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teas faced with a terrorist movement in the country,but if the present agrarian situa¬ 
tion was not tactfully handled, it would breed a revolution which would sweep away 
not only the present system of Government but also the economic fabric of society. 

Mian Sir Faxli Hussain was ready to admit that there was a great deal of truth 
in what the previous speakers had stated. He, however, assured the members that 
Government was fully alive to the situation and had already done a rreat deal to 
irive relief to the agriculturists. After mentioning what Government had done he 
said that these were palliatives. It was equally true that no local Government could 
put matters right in a couple of years. It was also not right to get into the mood 
that India was the only country which was badly affected. He showed hy illustra¬ 
tions what sort of conditions existed within the’ British Empire. Iu conclusion he 
said if a committee was to ascertain whether there was agricultural distress in the 
country, such a committee was useless as Government already knew that. If a 
Committee on the other hand was to devise means to relieve economic distress, then 
Government had already before them the recommendations of the Agriculi ural Com¬ 
mission which had cost* them 13 lakhs of rupees. He appealed to the House to 
reject the resolution, because the real remedy lay in organising nation-buiiding acti¬ 
vity in the countryside. 

The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 

The Press Bill 

llth. SEP I'EM BEIi .-The gallerie* were packed to-day when Str James 
('rerar, rising amid cheers, moved the reference of the Press Bill to a Select 

Committee consisting of Mr. Bagatram Puri, Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Arthur 
Moore. Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, l)r. De Souza. Mr. A. Hoon, Rai Bahadur S. R. 
Pandit, Sir Abdur Rahim and the mover for report by the 18th September. He 
wished the House to realise that it was with a deep sense of the gravity of the 
occasion that he made the motion. There was no desire to introduce proposals 

involving serious controversies. At any rate, the principle of the Bill was not 

controversial. Public opinion had been shocked by the prevalence and extension ot 
terrorist crimes and was insistent in the demand for a remedy. Sir James trusted 
that this would be reflected in the attitude of the House over the Bill. The 
country and the Government were faced with a serious situation. On several 

previous occasions when questions connected with the public security came under 
consideration, non-official members of the House had repeatedly assured the House 
that they would never fail to provide the Government \G‘H adequate powers when¬ 
ever an emergency arose. Such a state of emergency had arisen. The Bill was no 
indictment of the press as a whole nor was it any reflection upon the members of 
that noble profession. The press as a whole had always displayed wisdom aud 
sobriety, but this Bill was confined to a small section of the press and its scope was res¬ 
tricted to writings calculated to incite the people to murder and praise of murders. 
The Government had not gone nn inch beyond the actual necessities of the case, and 
their objective was immediate and confined to prevent the encouragement of terrorist 
crimes. Proceeding, riir James Crcrar quoted statistics to show the increase in terrorist 
crimes. There were nineteen in 1929, seventyfour in 11)30 and 118 in 1931. In 
the face of this serious and growing menace the Government needed powers beyond the 
ordinary law. The ordinary law was only penal and punitive and therefore was not 
adequate or effective. What was wanted was preventive power which the present Bill 
contained. The present measure, Sir James asserted. was not one of repression, but 
essentially a measure of protection of both the public and the officers of the Government 
aud more than all protection for young men who were now-a-days misled by the publi¬ 
cation of speeches applauding murderers. The bill contained sufficient safeguards. 
Violence aud crimes were alien alike to Indian and British civilisation and their 
conceptions of civic conscience. Though it had been stated hy some that the East 
was East and West was West, and never the twain shall meet, there was enough common 
ground for both to meet. The Government was entitled to the amplest measure of 
support from the public, from the press and above all. from members of the Assembly. 
Incidentally, the Home Member acknowledged that the press had already supported 
the Bill a great deal, aud he expected to receive further support. Political progress 
meant more than the progressive transfer of responsibility. It meant the desire to 
shoulder responsibilities and duties, in proportion us that desire to shoulder burdens 
and responsibilities accompanied the desire to acquire rights and privileges, to the 
extent that spirit was prevalent in India, to the extent that that was interpreted 
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into forms of action, it was in proportion to these tiling that the prospects of 
India’s future and progress now or in future, immediate or remote, must ultimately 
depend. Concluding, ttie Home Member appealed for the fulfilment on the part 
of unofficial membeis of their promises to assist the Government with special powers 
when the normal law was found inadequate and said : "The fulfilment of those 
promises was never more immediately required than on this occasion. 

t On the motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra. the names of Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
Mian Shah Nawaz were added to the Select Committee. 

Motion for Circulation 

Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that I he Bill he circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. He said that the motive behind the Bill was to suppress the Indian Press, 
and thereby suppress Indian aspirations. This was no new game. When the Mont- 
Ford Reforms were about to be introduced, the Government appointed a Sedition 
Committee and subsequently had the Rowlatt, Act enacted. Similarly, on the eve of 
the constitutional changes, the Government were forcing the present Bill through. It 
was a conspiracy of imperialists, Conservatives and 1 bollards to continue the present 
system of Government as long as they could. The Government, therefore, did not 
wish success to the Round Table Oonfciencc and through the Bill expected to ruin 
the harmonious atmosphere for a settlement in London. 

There could he another reason for the Bill. The Government, as it, wore, wished 
to be prepared to deal with the Civil Disobedience movement if it was started again. 
This was evident, from the Bill before the Hoiw* which was identical to the one 
introduced in January last, though the avowed object of the Bill had been changed 
from suppression of laudation of the civil disobedience movement" to “suppression 
of laudation of the terrorist movement." Proceeding, Mr. Das said that even 
this object would not he achieved through this Bill. The Government had made a 
wrong diagnosis. They should find out what it was which made the young men of 
take to violent ways and decry even Gandhi. These young men laughed at 
the Assembly and at the members of the Assembly. He however assured the Govern¬ 
ment that he was behind them in suppressing the terrorist movement, but it must be 
done on the right lines. He held that the present law in the country was adequate 
to deal with newspapers guilty of laudation of terrorism. The bill however displayed 
the mentality of the Government. The Government did not like the Gandlii-Irwin 
Pact and in violation of the spirit of the Pact, they were tying to force the Bill at 
the instigation of their friends in the Anglo-Indian Press, lie was surprisnl that the 
Government took no note of the writings in the Anglo-Indian Press which had bi^n 
creating hatred between race and race and class and class. On the oilier hand they 
had surrendered their judgment to the section of the Press. He appealed to the 
Government not to lend their ear to the Anglo-Indian Press and to do justice to 
India. In surprising the Indian Press they would he surprising the national consci¬ 
ousness of the country. They should also realise that every crime which was com¬ 
mitted m the country was the result of the high-handedness of the police. The 
Government should noi flout public opinion, which was clear)v against the Bill. They 
should not give the impression to the public that the spirit of oppression and sup¬ 
pression was still alive, and lastly they should not do a thing which might throw 
Moderates like himself into the other camp (of the Congress/. He remined the House 
that when the Civil Disobedience movement was going on in the country, he remained 
a member of the Assembly, and helped the Government . To-dnv, if ‘the Bill was 
passed, it. would spoil the atmosphere necessary for the success of the Round Table 
Conference. He appealed to the Government and the House to accept his motion. 

Mian Shah Nawax supported the select committee's motion, but criticised the Bill 
as too vague and wide m its scope, though the operative clause was restricted to 
violent writings. He considered the security demanded of presses ami newspapers as 
excessive I nless therefore the Bill was suitably modified in the Committee the 
House should not pass it. 7 

Arthur Moore, in supporting the Select Committee’s motion, objected to a mem- 
\fl 7 K 08ed a for the Committee indulging in detailed criticisms at this stage. As for 
Hpeak /; r rcnund(ld of the fact that the “Statesman. 1 ’ with 

r^raf£^a Va 0 JP^ B01 ‘ ad f jonnectcd, had throughout, been sympathetic to Indian 
aspirations, a met which Mr. B. Das himself had often testified to/ 

interrupting asked “what about the telegram sent by Mr. 
A^aitir Moore to London, that Mr. Gandhi should not be permitted to go to London T 
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Mr. Arthur Moore denied knowledge of any such telegram. Proceeding Mr. Moore asked 
if it was fair that, just because in the face of the tremendous outbreak of violence in 
which innocent persons had been shot down, a newspaper, for the sake of its own 
honour, had called for measures to deal with terrorism, any member should forgot. 
faKs and turn round and say that Anglo-Indian pressmen were standing for the 
policy of Mr. Churchill. ITe*repudiated the suggession that Anglo-Indian papers had 
any sinister hand in the hill. The bill, said Mr. Moore, would suppress no newspaper 
not. even the most anarchical rag. It merely called upon a paper, in the first instance, 
to mend its manners and change its tone, but if still it went on with incitrnvnr to 
murders and violence, ihen if would be called upon to deposit a security. Proreeding 
Mr. Arthur Moore said that Indian dailies of great repute like the “Hindu” of Madras, 
the “Leader” of Allahabad, and the •Tribune” of Lahore had nothing to fear under 
the Bill. The Bill was opportune fv-cause the state of things was serious. Liberty 
and licence could not go together. Where was the boasted liberty of the Press in 
India to-day ? There was very little of it. The right wing of the Congress, which 
sincerely believed in the non- violent preachings of Sir. Gandhi, was being terrorised 
and intimidated by the left wing eon si s* in g of revolutionaries. 

Mr. B. Das as a Congressman protested against this suggestion. 

Proceeding. Mr. Moore quoted lengthy extracts from the Government, memorandum 
supplied to members coipaining strong writings inching to violence. One of the 
newspapers quoted was the "Shramik” of Cabuina and the other the “Sarbahara.” 

Mr. Lalehand Xavalrai asked why action against, these palters was not taken ? 

Mr. Moore asked if Mr. Xavalrai* was defending the papers. 

Mr. Moore, proceeding, assured the House that there was no danger to the respon¬ 
sible Press, and gave further quotation* in support of the Bill, when the President 
advised him not to indulge in such long quotations, wasting the time of the House. 

Mr. Moore said that even these few quotations lie had cited were enough to show 
the intol Tflhh* stfpe of things in th - country. Mr. Moore traced the movement to 
the efforts of the Third International at Mos<- wv for the violent overthrow of the exis¬ 
ting Government, and asserted that the ! ft wing of the Congress was being used to 
break down society. In thi* programme young men were being consecrated to des¬ 
truction. The Assembly could not i -i; idle when certain persons were clamouring for 
blood. If th*uv was any sincerity, an\ lo\ahy to the teachings of Mr. Gandhi, if 
there was generous response ‘to ih<* recent appeal of Dr. Tagore, then let the 
Assembly get on with the Bill as quickly a* possible, and discuss it. (Applauseb 

Mr. GurzX/WTs Tirapi: Against Congress. 

Mr. A. Tl. Ghu\nnri congratulated the Government on bringing in a bill, which 
was most, urgently needed in the country. Tile bane of the country had been weak 
Government, which allowed the Congress to pass the Independence resolution at 
Lahore and let Mr. Gandhi march two hundred miles to defy the laws of India. 
He referred to a recent publication called the “Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire”, the author of which maintained that I^ord* Hardinge and Irwin were 
responsible for breaking up the British power in India. Mr. Glmznavi said that 
praises of murder in the Indian Pri“<s were responsible for converting misguided 
vouth to the cult of murder. Even the Corporation of Calcutta, which was a civic 
body, had passed a resolution praising “the sacrifice of Bhagat Singh.” It was to 
the credit of a great friend of the Finance Member (who was absent from tho 
House then) that the resolution was not allowed to be expunged. Mr. Ghuznavi next 
referred to a school in Calcutta where 20.000 hoys were made to say every morning 
“Beat Englishmen.” 

Mr. S. C. foitra : Sir, on a point of order. How is this relevant to the discus¬ 
sion on the Bill ? 

The President : It will be relevant. The speaker holds that the Bill did not go 
far enough. 

Mr. Ghuxnari : That is my contention. Life has become intolerable at the hands 
of Congressmen and the Congress press and it is high time their activities were 
curbed. Mr. Ghuznavi held that the Bill only aimed to deal -with the praise of 
murder, and appealed to the House to accept the motion of the Home Member. 

Mr. C. S. ft any a Aiyar severely criticised the Government for bringing in a Bill 
for which there was no need. The sedition law, according to Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
was all embracing and covered every form of offence. Sir James Crerar hrought in 
the Public Safety Bill and wanted its immediate passage, stating that otherwise the 
heavens would fall. The Public Safety Bill was not proceeded with. Did the heavens 
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fall ? Mr. Ranga Aiyar attributed the present Bill to the instigation of the Anglo- 
Indian Press. Haa not, he asked, the “Statesman’’ of Calcutta asked for the depo¬ 
sition of Lord Ripon because he pursued a policy of conciliation ? Was it not the 
“Statesman” of Calcutta which came down upon the Viceroy of India because the 
capital was transferred from Calcutta ? 

Oue member asked : Did any Anglo-Indian paper want the murder of Lord 
Ripon ? * r . 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar answered that the arrest of Lord liipon at the \ icrregal Lodge 
was surely worse than murder. Mr. Arthur Moore had quoted mntiv extracts. Did any 
of the papers quoted enjoy a good circulation ? And why did the Govern men f not 
proceed against the papers ? Obviously, they wanted to collect some material from 
a few uninfluential and unimportant papers and give a bad name to the entire Indian 
Press. Proceeding, Mr. Ranga Aiyar road out a telegram sent by Mr. Arthur 
Moore, as leader of the European group in the Assembly and by the lender of the 
European group of the Bengal Council, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Baldwin stating that “as the Congress had agreed to stvession from 
the Empire, and as the Congress was under the threat of the terrorists, they should 
not receive Mr. Gandhi in London.” He deplored that such a telegram should have 
been sent, when negotiations were proceeding between Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Willingdon. That showed how utterly bankrupt in statesmanship tin* European 
group was. Mr. Arthur Moore further gave an interview* to the “Madras Mail” 
representative at Calcutta, in which lie pointed out that the Labour Government, 
since the outbreak of terrorism in India, had shown itself ineapable of discharging 
its responsibility, satisfactorily. That interview*, combined with Mr. Arthur Moore’s 
telegram to the*British leaders, clearly showed liow Anglo-India did not like* Mr. 
C4andhi going to London. But Mr. Gandhi whs now on his way to London with 
the olive branch, not of truce, but of peace ns Lord Willingdon put. it at the Chelms¬ 
ford Club Dinner. Mr. Ranga Aiyar proceeding criticised the operative clause of the 
Bill. He was in complete sympathy with the view that terrorism must he put 
down, but he objected to a Bill of this description, with ton with* and too vague 
clauses, when the sedition law of the land was quite sufficient. In support of his 
contention. Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted extracts from the opinion of Sr Lawrence 
Jenkins and his own experience as Editor of the “Independent” at Allahabad. So 
long as Clause 4 of the Bill remained, he would oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar was continuing in this strain when at quarter to six the 
President ascertained that he wanted to take an hour more and therefore adjourned 
the House till Monday. 

The Viceroy’* Address. 


14th. SEPTEMBER I/ird Willingdon’s first address to the Central Legislature 
was delivered to-day. The following is the text of His Excellency's sjH’Och 

“Gontlemen of the Indian Legislature,—As a preliminary to my general remarks, 
this morning, I w*ish at once to make reference to the tragic death of 8ir 8. Pearst 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, which occurred a 
Nathiagali on the 9th this month. Jn him tin- Government of India have lost an 
officer of wide experience, sound judgment and immense knovh'dge of the Fro“L -er 
whose services could not he spared at the present juncture, f wish to pay th'is 
brief tribute to his memory and to tender to Lady Pears an expression of my deep 
and sincere sympathy, with which. I am sure, you w*ill all desire to be associated. 

I consider it a great privilege and pleasure, as the Viceroy of India, to meet to¬ 
day and welcome the Hon’ble Members of both our Legislative Chambers w*ho are 
gathered here to assist and advise my Government on important matters which will 
be before them, during this session, for their consideration. I should like to extend 
a special word of greeting to you, Sir Henry MoncriefT Smith, who. as President of 
he Council of State, have upheld the dignity and usefulness of our second chamber 
tduring the period of your tenure of lhat high office, and j am delighted to extend 
an equally sincere greeting to niv old friend, the President of the Legislative 
Assembly, for I feel that it is to me a particularly happy augury that in his person 
I am renewing an association full of pleasant memories of the days w*hen Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoolah gave me such valuable assistance in guiding the destinies of 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

We arc met at a time when the future development and progress of India is 
wigaging the attention of our delegates in London, and we all trust that their 
discussions with their British fellow-delegates, which have just recommenced, may 
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produce the beat possible results at a time too when both the political, the financial 
and economic conditions of the country arc causing us all the greatest anxiety and 
concern, it is, surely, a time when, more than ever before, all races classes’ and 
communities in India should cultivate the spirit of co-operation, oi mutual confidence 
and trust For, is it not true to sav that we all have a great common purpose in 
view namely, the handing over to Indians of the responsibility of the administration 
of their local affairs with a view to securing for India an absolutely equal position 
alongside the other Dominions within the British Empire? 

Let me now give you some information a* to such important happenings that 
have taken place and such fresh problems that will have to be faced sine#* last the 
Hou’ble Members met for their administrative duties. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that, in the ti-!d of external affairs, our 
foreign relations are of a perft'et ly satisfaetoiy character and that our relations with 
the foreign States whose boundaries adjoin India continue to be most cordial in 
everv way. 

Inter-Imperial Relations 

Let me turn your attention for a few moments to inter-imperial relations. As 
Hon'ble Member* are aware, the Government of India deputed the Kt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri to represent them before the Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament in London on the question of East Africa. Mr. Sastri gave 
evidence before the Committee towards the middle of June, and widespread satisfac¬ 
tion will be felt at the fact that on the question of eloper union, the views which the 
Government of India finally authorised him to express on their behalf were in 
complete accord with those of non-oflieial Indian opinion both in this country and in 
Fast Africa. My (lovernmcnt now await the report of the Committee with great 
interest. 

The depression in the rubber ami latterly in the tea industry has seriously 
affected the Indian labourer in Malaya and Ceylon. The Governments of these two 
territories have shown a commendable spirit of'co-operation with us in ensuriiifi that 
the measure of sacrifice imposed by the economic crisis on the Indian labourer is not 
proportionately greater than what he can legitimately be expected to bear along with 
other elements engaged in the industry, and that the labourer who is not prepared to 
boar his share of the sacrifice is repatriated to this country, free of cost. My 
Government are watching the economic situation, in *n far a* it affects the Indian 
labourer, with constant and sympathetic vigilance, and will do all that lies in their 
power to safeguard his interests. When the order in council on this subject of the 
franchise in Ceylon wn* first promulgated, there was considerable misgiving as to its 
effect on the Indian aspirant to the vote. It was feared that the requirement of a 
certificate of permanent settlement would have the effect of debarring a great many 
Indians from claiming the franchise. Hon’ble Members will be glad to hear that the 
majority of Indians who have sought admission to the electoral roll have clone so. 
on the strength of domicile, which can be established by a proof of five years’ 
continuous residence in the island. The total number of Indian electors is over 
100,000, and it is hoped that, as the Indian imputation ol Ceylon learns to appreciate 
the value of the vote and of organisation, their numbers will increase. Meanwhile 
my Government have learnt with great satisfaction that one of the State Council 
has secured a seat in the ministry. 

The Cai*e Town Conference 

Early in the new year, representatives of the Government of India will meet the 
representatives of the Government of the ITiion of South Africa to consider matters 
arising out of the working of the Cape Town Agreement which w*as concluded in 
1027. As Hon’ble Members art 1 uwere. the Union Government, in deference to our 
representations, have agreed to postpone the consideration of the Bill to regulate the 
tenure and ownership of immovable properties by Indions in the Trnnsval. until after 
this Conference, which will also consider this projected measure of legislation. My 
Government art' deeply appreciative, of the spirit of friendliness, of which this decision 
of the Union Government is a sign, and earnesslv hope that it will help to ensure, 
for the conference, an issue satisfactory and honourable both to India and South 
Africa. Non-official Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in this country, has 
been greatly alarmed by this Bill, as also by certain other legislation of which the 
recent amendment of the Immigration Act of the Union in respect of the value of 
Transvaal registration certificates is the most important. The Government of India 
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are of opinion that there is justification lor this feeling, but do not despair of a 
satisfactory settlement of all these questions, provided the representatives of both the 
Governments approach them with the earnest resolution to maintain, and indeed, 
improve upon the friendly relations which the Conference of 1027 did so much to 
establish. I feel confident that the interests of India will he fully maintained by her 
representatives under the wise and aide chairmanship of Sir FaznI-i-Hussain. 

Fall in Prices of Aorictt/itkal Produce 

In his speech, at the opening of the Legislative Assembly in January last, my 
predecessor made reference to the collapse in the world priees of agricultural products 
and the distress which was thereby being caused. Except in a few eases, there lias, 

I am afraid, been no improvement in the trend of priees since then, and the situation, 
for a country, which is as dependent as India on the price she realises for the pro¬ 
ducts of her'fields, one of great anxiety. My Government have been watching the 
situation with concern. I am glad to be able to say that 1 he reports which we have 
received show that the Local Governments have been adopting vigorous measures to 
grapple with it. Substantial remissions and suspensions of [ami revenue have been 
granted wherever the situation rendered such a course necessary, and similar measures 
nave been adopted in respect of local rates and irrigation dues. In several provinces 
agricultural loans have been given on a liberal scale and concessions made in the 
matter of the repayment of outstanding loans, and where necessary, measures have 
also been taken lo’open test r-!iof works and to distribute giatuitious relief. 

In Madras and the United Provinces, Committees were appointed by the Local 
Governments to enquire inf > the existing situation and suggest measures of 
relief, and tile recommendations made by these committees are being 
given effect to as far as possible. The harvest prospects in themselves, I am happy 

to be able to say, are promising. The reports which we have received, show that 

except in Sind, Upper Burma and in particular parts of Bengal, which have recently 
been visited by most disastrous fl *ols, the condition of crops and the agricultural 

prospects ore gvimraby speaking mi ^factory. What. then, is wanted to bring about 
a general improvement in the situation, is a rise in prices. For that, we must, I am 
afraid. wait for the revival which, we all hope, will not be much further delayed 

in the general economic conditions throughout the world. 

Df.t egation to Geneva 

India, as one of the original signatories of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
has always taken a prominent part in the deliberations of the Assembly ; and in 
accordance with the desire expressed on many occasions by the Indian Legislature, 
our delegation as is well-known, concerns itself no only with its .primary objects of 
disarmament and peace, but also with other beneficent and humanitarian activities ; 
and iu these as well as in the matter of co-operation in economic and social spheres, 
which form a considerable part of the League’s functions, India is largely concerned 
and her delegates have always evinced therein a lively interest. I am sure I shall 
be voicing the sentiments of a!l of you when I wish .Sir B. L. MiUcr und his 
colleagues on the delegation every Aiccess in the work of the sessions which 
commenced last Monday. 

Labour Commission's Report 

lu addressiug you last January at Delhi my predecessor referred to the Royal 
Commission on Labour presided over by my Rt. Hon’ble friend Mr. Whitley which 
was then engaged in the concluding stages of its work. The report of the 
Commission has since been published and their recommendations are receiving the 
careful consideration of the Government of India. After consultation with the 
Provincial Governments proposals for legislation will in due course be placed before 
the legislature. The thanks of the Government and the people of India are due to 
Mr. Whitley and his colleagues for their valuable report, based on a very thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour in this country. 

I shall also like to acknowledge the invaluable services rendered, on behalf of 
India at the International Labour Conferences by Sir At til Chatterjee, who has 
recently relinquished charge of his duties as the High Commissioner for India. 
Sir AtuI was associated with the international Labour Organisation from its incep¬ 
tion in 1919. Out, of the 15 sessions of the Conference held so far, Sir AtuI 
attended no less than 11, and from 1926 he has been in addition, the permanent 
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representative of the Government of India on the Governing Body of IutemationaJ 
Labour Organisation. His election as the President of the International Labour 
Conference in 1927 was a signal honour to India, 


Retrenchment Enquir y 

I now come to the matter which is that of most immediate (practical importance, 
the financial situation. At the outset, 1 must express my appreciation of the great, 
services rendered by those chosen by the Legislature to represent them on the 
various retrenchment committees. This is an occasion on which my Government, 
in a desire to act in a manner responsive to public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature, have invited the unotticial representatives to join with them and lend 
them their support in performing a very difficult, a very unpleasant, but yet a very 
necessary task. It is with great appreciation that 1 have been able to note how 
whole-hearted has been the response to this invitation. I>uring the past months a 
great number of your members have been devoting themselves in different places to 
an exhaustive examination of the various fields of public expenditure. Their work 
has been given ungrudgingly often at great inconvenience and personal sacrifice. 
One member, the late Mr. K. ('. Roy, whose untimely and tragic, loss 1 and all of 
you so deeply deplore, continued his labours on one* of the most arduous sub¬ 
committees, almost to the very moment when he was struck down. 1 am glad to 
have this opportunity to express the appreciation and thanks of myself and of my 
Government for the public services thus rendered by all the members of these 
committees. Their interim reports will receive the most urgent consideration by my 
Government., for the introduction of practical measures brooks no delay. 


Govts Financial Plans 

l.»et me now sav a few words about our financial plans. In the present cir¬ 
cumstances, India, like practically every other country, must regard it, as her 
foremost duty to devise means to weather the unprecedented economic storm which 
is now disturbing the whole world. It is essential, in the interests of the country’s 
credit, that special action in this matter should not be delayed, and you will be 
informed shortly of my Government's proposals for dealing with the situation. 
For the present, it suffices for me to announce clearly and decisively, that we are 
determined to meet the situation adequately ’and to maintain those principles of 
sound finance which India lias always followed. 

This time of constitutional change is not one for making dangerous experiments 
with untried methods. On the contrary, we shall work on approved principles 
which, in the long run, always reward those who have the courage and tenacity to 
hold fast to them. 1 would add that the rumours that my government propose to 
meet the difficulties by such methods as lowering the value of the country's cur¬ 
rency, a a* entirely unfounded. The plans necessary lo restore the financial equili¬ 
brium will inevitably demand sacrifices from all classes, from the highest downwards, 
and 1 am confident not only that these sacrifices will lie willingly made but that 
India will emerge successfully from her present troubles. The intrinsic position of 
India is thoroughly sound. She has not pledged her credit to finance extravagant 
or unproductive expenditure. Her trade is based on commodities which are necessi¬ 
ties for the world, and she can produce them on terms which can compete 
with any other country. Such difficulties as we must now encounter are caused not 
by any internal defects, but by an economic cyclone which has come upon all the 
world, and which no single country, by its own isolated action can alleviate. Our 
task in these circumstances, is to preserve the situation until the force of the tem¬ 
pest is past, and in order that we may succeed in this task, the one great need ia 
that all classes and communities in India, officials and businessmen, Indians and 
Europeans, Town and Country should pull together with a common effort. This is a 
time for all those who arc serving India, or who owe lo her their political or 

economic allegiance, to put public interest above all thoughts of private gain or 

f olitieal advantage. This is the appeal which I wish to broadcast to the country, 
f it is heard, then I can safely prophesy that India will emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that in the years to come she will be able to look back upon the 

present purging process as an event which though painful at the time, was a 

blessing m disguise. Public finances will have been thoroughly overhauled, and the 
new constitution will start with troubles of this kind behind it. aud with a clear 
road for improvement in the future. 
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The London Discussions. 

The eyes of India are now fixed on those statesmen who are sitting in London 
and earning on the work of constitutional reform which received such nn auspicious 
beginning last Winter, culminating in the announcement of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment on the 19th January which went far ahead of my previous declaration of 
their policy and set the stage afresh for co-operation in the great task of Indian 
constitutional reform. The delegates attending the ('onferene** will he confronted 
with many difficult details, but it is n matter of the greatest satisfaction to know, 
that every party is now represented at the Bound Table (onferenec and it is my 
earnest hope that'in regard to constitutional matters, including an agreement on the 
communal question to the satisfaction of all communities especially the minorities . 
the safeguarding of whose rights has been assured by II is Majesty’s Government. 

I would point out that in mutters affecting the reforms, my Government lias not 
been idle. Sine - the adjournment of the Hound Table Conference last Winter, 
apart from the material supplied to the Secretary of State, it has set up enquiries 
on the line- directed by the Conference. The experts' proposals on the financial 
consequences of the separation of Burma have been submitted for consideration 
to the Standing Finmee Commitfiv. Copies of the report of the Northwest Frontier 
Province Subjects Committee ha\c turn supplied to all the members of the legisla¬ 
ture. The recommendations of the Committee have been conceived on generous 
lines and will it is h >ped meet the aspirations of the Frontier Province to stand on 
a position of constitutional equality with the other province*. The Sind financial 
enquiry is now in progress, and plans have already been made to set up the Orissa 
Committee during the cold weather. The Federal 'Structure Committee in London 
has already resumed its labour* accompanied by the good wishes oi all in India, 
and 1 must emphasise, once again, the supreme desirability of maintaining peaceful 
conditions in India during the discussions which are now taking place, arid 1 appeal 
with all fhe emphasis at my command, to those who have the interests of this great 
country at heart, to preserve an Atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 

Terrorist < >[ tracks 

We must all have been shocked and horrified at the brutal and senseless murders 
and attempts to murder which have taken place in this country during the last few 
months, and I am sure we should ail wish to express our deepest sympathy with the 
families of Mr. Garliek and Khan Bahadur Ashanullah Lieut. Hext who* have all 
inet their deaths at the hand* of these assassins and by whose deaths we have lost 
throe officers who. in their several wavs, were giving valuable advice to this country 
and the British Empire. I think too tiiat we should wish to express our feelings of 
grateful thanks for the providential escape, from death, of Hi** Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay. A disquieting feature of these tragic happenings, lies* in th ( . fact 
that these outrages have been committed, for the most part, by immature youths 
who, at the most emotional and susceptible time of their lives, an* being literally 
exploited, through the teachings and writing* of revolutionary leaders, to carry out 
their criminal and murderous designs. While the local Governments are primarily 
concerned in the arduous and dangerous ta«k of combating this movement, 1 Pel 
that they are entitled to receive all the assistance, within reason, that we are able 
to give. * 1 am confident that I and My Government, in the performance of our 
manifest duty, can rely on the support of the Hon'blc Members In taking all neces¬ 
sary and reasonable steps to stamp out the*e terrorists and revolutionary activities 
which are destroying the fair name of India in the eyes of the world. 

Burma Situation 

I am glad to be able to inform the ilon'ble Membei*. that the situation m Burma 
which has, for months past, been causing us much anxiety and concern, has. within 
the last few weeks, been showing signs of marked improvement. It is a matter of 
particular gratification that there has been a cessation, which I hope will be main¬ 
tained, of racial and communal strife. I profoundly trust that, before long, peaceful 
conditions will once again be the happy lot of that province. I am sure you would 
wish me to express our thanks to the officers and men, both of the Army and the 
Police, for the admirable way in which they have carried out their duties under most 
difficult and trying conditions. While we must all sympathise with IIin Excellency 
the Governor of Burma and his Government and the difficulties that they have ‘had 
to surmount, I can confidently assure you hat their one desire is to get bacf to 
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normal conditions, a?* soon as possible, to pursue a policy of clemency as far as 
circumstances will allow and to take all practicable measures for relief of the 
economic distress. . 

In leaving you to carry on your duties, I trust that the great Providence may 
uuide you in your labour*, and that the results of your deliberations may prove of 
lasting benefit to your cjuutry and to all classes of its people. 

Debate on the Press Bill 

Alter the Viceroy's address hid been delivered, the Assembly re-asseaiblad 
at 12-15 p. m. and resum’d discussion on the Press Bill. Mr. C. S. Ranga lyti . 
continuing his speech, referred to the Viceroy’s address and »a id 

‘•\Vo on the Opposition benches fully agree with Hi s Excellency that young men 
with immature ideas were being exploited by terrorist leaders. I, on behalf of the 
Opposition, assure the Government that we will give all necessary and reasonable 
support to stamp out the tr rroiist movement from India, as we are convinced that 
terrorist crimes an* hump-ring the country s progress. " Proceeding, Mr. Ranga 
Iyer said that the measure before the House was neither necessary nor reasonable, 
mid therefore would not receive their support. lie maintained that the Bill was 
powerless to stop terrorist crimes in India. Youngrn»*ii were influenced, not by the press, 
but more by the platform. Why Humid there be one law for the platform uud another 
lor the Press? Mr. Ruiga Iyer next reterred to the speech of Mr. Ghuznavi on ►Saturday 
last and said timt h<' had since received a telegram from the Mayor of < ’aleutta, pointing 
out that tin* statement that children m Corporation schools were made to repeat 
Beat the Englishman’' was totally false. The speaker next referred to the resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress Working Committee and said that it was not proper for the 
Government to proceed with the Bill while Mr. Gandhi and other delegates to the 
Round Table Conference were out of ludia. Mr. Ranga Iyer said that th'*y were 
not a party to tin* truce, but were mere spectators. Sometimes, however, the 
spectators saw more of the game than tin* participants, and he was afraid that the 
Government was mb playing the game. In the next 0 months, he said, it would 
be decided whether the Government of India and the Government in Britain stood 
between Mr. Gandhi and the light of the world. If Mr. Gandhi came back with 
Dominion Status in hi* ham Is there would be no need for a press measure of this 
kind, lor then the agitation would have ceased and the people would be in power. 
It had be'»n said that eve n self-governing India would need a measure of this kind, 
were the same circumstances to prevail. The circumstances that existed to-day 
would have disappeared with tin* achievement of their object, namely Self-Govern¬ 
ment. and in a self-governing India there would be an atmosphere of non-violence. 
Wnere, however, violence and terrorism reared up their heads, the ditleren *e from 
present conditions would be that a Government resj>onsible to the people and 
prepared to take public opinion with them would In* bringing an wider measure. 

In conclusion. Mr. Rings Iyer said that were the Civil Disobedience movement 
to restart again, *iib-clause one of Cause four of the Bill could be exploited by an 
ingenious executive far the suppression of votaries’ of civil disobedience in the press. 
Mr. R mga Iyer wound up by reminding that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyei at the 
Lucknow* Congress, liftleen years ago, had moved a resolution for the repeal of the 
Press Act, quoting Milton's famous lines from Areopagitiea. and wondered at the 
turn in the wheel of politics. (Applause). 

Sir C. l\ Iiamasicami Iyer. Law Member, followed Mr. Ranga Iyer and made 
a powerful speech in which he attempted to clear a good deal of the "misapprehen¬ 
sions surrounding the Bill. At the outset he joined Mr. Ranga Iyer in paying a 
tribute to the Viceroy for the great lead given in his speech which was charac¬ 
teristic of His Excellency’s optimism for the future of this country. Referring to 
the Mattering and also embarrassing statements of Mr. Ranga Iyer about him 
(.speaker). Sir C. 1*. Ramaswami uflirmod that he had not departed from the ideals 
for which ho stood fifteen years ago. If he had. he would not have gone to the 
Round Table Conference, nor stood there to-day for what he regarded as a duty 
to the country. Mr. Gandhi himself had spoken in scorn and anger against those 
who debated that the profession of journalism directly or indirectly encouraged 
violence. Let it not be ignored that Congress had condemned violence, and that 
Mr. Gandhi was no jidmirer of terrorism. There was thus no intrinsic breach of the 
Delhi Pact. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer who had repeatedly stated that he was the President of the 
Upper India journalists’ Association had done himself less than justice when he 
stated that the power of the Press was nothing compared to the influence of the 
platform. But Sir Ratnaswaini atfirmed that in India the press, both English and 
vernacular, exercised influence out of all proportion to the numerical circulation 
of the paper. Whi could deny that every day in obscure villages journals were 
read and commented upon and re-read so that back numbers of journals were 
in fact live issuos ? The present bill was not intended to Btrike at the liberty of 
the press. It was an essentially one topic Bill because it was conlined to dealing 
with terrorism and act of violence. Proceeding, Sir C. P. Ratnaswami compared the 
old press with the present one and emphasised that the Indian press could not 
be thrown out of the gear. The object of the Government was to see that there 
should be a live, aetive and responsible press and that press in India should bo 
purged of its excrescences. 

On an interruption by Mr. B. Das, Sir C. P. Rimaswami Aiyar said : “I shall 
invite tny friend to compare the old Press BII with the present one and liud 
out for himself whether the present one is not conlined to terrorism only, while 
the old one was more comprehensive The evil is undeniably there, and the question 
is how it should be met. There might, he the cult ol violence continuing in India 
even after Dominion Status was achieved. For, was it not a fact iluti in Ireland 
after it got Home Rule the cult of violence had not died down, and the Irish 
Government was compelled to take stern measures for the protection of the people 1 

But violence was opposed to Indian eultur*, whether Hindu or Mu-lim. Violence 
was disfiguring tbe political and social life of til* country. ^ir C. P. Raraaswamt 
quoted a few telliug sentences from writings in the press, and sail that the 
Governmeot ,j object was to eradicue an I suppress the mentality which was respon¬ 
sible for such writings. 

The opinion of Sir Law re n’•? Jenkins about the old Press Act had been quoted 
but let it be remembered that those opinions were confined to writings in the 
“Comrade' case. There was the fundamental diilennce between the oil Press Act 
and the Present Bill. Government was prepared for any euiuble anerndment to 
clause four in the Select Cmmiittoj provided the ooje*t was fully served. It had 
been argued why Government had not prosecuted the pipers wh eh were responsible 
for inch era lit s to violence. Speaking as an ex-journ dist, Sir C. P. Rimaswami said 
that Government did not want to give advertisement to obscure journals and 
journalists, but the sum total of their obscurity was a dangerous notoriety which 
required to be curbed. 

Before Sir C. P. Rimaswami had completed his sentence, Mr. Vmarnath Dutt 
asked the Liw Member whether the Editor of the •■Statesman" was aware of the 
fact that the policy of Government was not to proceed against newspapers lest they 
got advertisement. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami : If the E liror of the “Suite-mi m" indulges in such man¬ 
ner as to bring himself within the inn >it of the law no Government worth its salt 
can refrain from proceeding against the pan-w. (Ciiocrs, in which Mr. Arthur Moore 
joined). Continuing, S:r <J. P. Ram.isw.imi appeileJ to the Atscmnly lor co-operation 
so that the Bill might, be referred to t h* j Select Cmnnitiee, and there amendments 
might be made bo that violence which was opposed to their culture might be put 
down (applause). 

Sir Ilari Singh G)ur said that Gowrnra.'u? hid not shown a id proved that the 
objectionable passages quote! had directly resulted in Home murder. 

The Home Member replied that in a- veral cases young m *n arrested for terrorist 
crimes had stated that the idea of the crime was infused* in them through reudiug 
certain passage in newspapers. 

Sir tiari Singh Goar : This is not shown iu the extracts supplied to the mem¬ 
bers. None could say whiV Bort of confessions they were and h nv they were made. 
Proceeding, .Sir Hari Singh (tour said that Government should have made a 
difference between the English and Vernacular press as it was the latter section 
which offended most. He further submit od that the offenders could be dealt with 
under the ordinary law and at most by amending the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Home Member : Does tbe Member propose a permanent instead of tempo¬ 
rary measure to deal with the situation ? 

Sir H. S. Gour : Under the Criminal Procedure Code the High Courti would 
have revisional powers for all times, which ure denied under the Bill. The Oppo¬ 
sition, he said, was not prepared to arm the Executive with unlimited powers. They 
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wanted judicial control over executive degrees. There should be judicial control not 
only in demanding securities, but also in fixing the amount of security. On the 
other hand, security from new presses was made the rule and exemption an excep¬ 
tion. There were no directions given in the Bill to District Magistrates as to how to 
exercise his discretion. 

Bir Hari Singh (tour, continuing, contended that the Bill would not only cure 
the liberty of the press, but. would also hamper the development of the printing 
industry. Further the bill starts with the assumption that the owner of a printing press 
is suspect without giving him a change to prove his innocence. Bir Ilari Bingh Gour 
said that words like “eneourgemcnt ,, of crime and ‘‘involving violence" were too vague 
and wide in the Bill with the executive as the sole judge to interpret them. He said 
that if Government wanted the Opposition to support the bill they should make 
provision for High Courts to be judges for tlie amount and the demand of security 
which should he commensurate with the ability of the press to pay. He wanted 
some other than forfeiture penalty ami also press advisory councils in each province 
to determine whether seeurity should he demanded, and if so the amount of that 
security, lie supported the motion for circulation. 

S/r Cowasji Jrhnngir divided terrorist crimes into three categories. The first was ol 
those who were oppo-ed to the Congress policy of non-violence. This section of terro¬ 
rists, he opined, would disappear th*- moment India got Self-Government. The second 
section was of those who followed the Do'urims of Moscow and were opposed to all 
constitution. “This class of ti rivnDts my countrymen would fight after they had got 
Self-Government by giving a dm* .'hare of his labour to the farmer and the labour¬ 
er." The third class of terrorists consisted of those misguided youths who wanted 
cheap martyrdom by indiscriminate hhooimg with pistol. The bill was aimed to save 
these young men from falling a prey to pernicious doctrines preached hv a section of 
the press. But before they lent support to th * Bill they should set; it did not become 
an instrument of t-rror to the journalists of Ind ; a. He supported the motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. Jayanwrfh Aaijanval fib that tie** B’ll wa* worse than censorship as under 
it a man would h ome Mispe *t without trial and without offime 1 *. Security without 
judicial trial was the most odious f* attire of the BiM to which they strongly objected. 
The speaker »* xt referred to an article in an English edited Indian journal in which 
it was stated: “If « wry time a Hindu youth murdered a British official a young 
Englishman retaliate hv murdering a Congress leader, the effect would he deplorable 
hut thire would he no inequality of justice," and “the lesson to he drawn from the 
Chittagong affair is that if the policy of terrorism i* to be pursued it will not long 
remain one-sided." 

Sir C on/r Rainy said that he Preferred not to take the assistance of 

Mr. B. Du , who was a worthy mil ••ague. hut with an abnormally suspicious 
mind. The speeches of Mr. Ruiga J\vr and Mr. Agganval* contained 

arguments in favour of his motion for the r-Drenee of the bill to n Select Com¬ 
mittee. Both of them hud quoted certain writings in the Anglo-Indian press. That 
showed, said Sir George, that th»TC was n'*fd for control : and the passage quoted 
by Mr. Aggurwul was an instance to prove that unless the language of the opera¬ 
tive clause was wide, the Bill would h»* unless. The object of hgislation must be 
to prevent obvious evasion. Mr. Rnnga Aivar had asked why they let the platform 
go and attacked the press. Did that mean if the Government brouirht forward 
a measure regarding speakers who'ineited people to viol* nc, then Mr. Ranga Iyer would 
support the Government ? (Applause from European benches). Concluding. Sir 
George said that if there were good reasons for legislating, then there were good 
reasons for legislating at once, and the support of the Bill by the Central Legis¬ 
lature would go a long way in giving encouragement to officers in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Tho debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Amending Section 144 Cr. P. C. 

15th. SEPTEMBER :—After interpellations to-day, Mr. Quya Prasad Singh moved 
for reference to a Select Committee of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure, 1898, opinions on which had been received since the Delhi session. The object of 
the Bill was to see that no order was made by a Magistrate under section 144 of the 
Code so as to restrict the right of any person* to convene, attend or take part in a 
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public or political mcet/i)j{ unless (lie mnjrislrstc found on evidence duly recorded 
that such direction is necessary to prevent obstruction or injury or annoyance or 
danger to human life or disturbance of public tranquility or riot or affray. No such 
order, if made ‘expart e.’ would remain in force longer than forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Oava Prasad Singh drew pointed attention to the fact ^that the opinions 
received were almost wholly from the local Governments and officials and said that 
his apprehensions had turned 'true. He asked the Home member the names and 
number of the eon-officials consulted. The opinions so far received on tho Hill 
were distinctly antagonistic to it. Some High Courts had gone out of their way to 
criticise after all what was a question of policy. One of the judges in V. 1*. had 
at least conceded that the existing law was open to abuse. In Bclnir and Orissa 
almost all the Bar Associations favoured the Bill. He took exception to the language 
used by a Commissioner of a Division in Burma attributing motives to him. 

Mr. A. Iloon said that the mischief done by the abuse of the law was more 
dangerous than by a few private people. There was no intention to curtail powers 
of magistrates under the bill as the provision for expartc’ orders would remain. 
Considering the fact that immature young men were often put, in charge of districts 
the House had a right to see that there wa- no abuse of the law. 

Sir James Crerar . opposing the motion, said that the opinions collected on the 
hill were overwhelmingly against the measures and the House should be guided in 
their judgment hv those opinions, lie held that the safeguards, proposed by tho 
mover, would render the powtr of the magistracy absolutely useless and ineffective. 

The House rejected the motion for a Select Committee without division and rose. 

Press Hill Referred to Select Committee 

im. SEPTEMBER The Assembly without division referred the Press Bill to n 
Select Committor, barring a few dissentient voices. But previous to this the circulation 
motion by Mr. B I)as was rejected by 711 against 111 votes. Sir dames Crerar. in wind¬ 
ing up the debate, stated that the object of the Bill was to prevent writings which 
incite or encourage murder or crimes of yjolencc or which express approval or 
admiration of murder or crimes oi violence or those who commit Mich offences. Subject 
to the effective attainment of this object the Government'- earnest desire waa that the 
Bill should cause as little inconvenience as possible to the press. 

Moke Bii.ls 

On the motion of Mr. Shillidv. Sir Lancelot Graham and sir Kazli Hussain, the 
House passed the WUs t<> amend the Indian Mines Art , to extend the powers of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, to amend the Indian Succession Art and to amend the 
Aligarh Moslem University Act. 

When Sir George Schuster moved tor consideration of the Bill to amend tlw 
Land and Customs Act, Mr. Ik Das asked for an assurance from the Government 
that the salt concessions granted under the Irwin-Gandhi agreement would not be 
jcopaidised and salt smuggle!.- from Indian States would be adequately punished. 
Sir George Schuster assured that there was no intention of going back on the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement in th*’ matter of salt concessions, but he hoped there would 
be no salt smuggling under that agreement. As regards smuggling through Indian 
States, the Finance Member asked Mr. Das to bring in an amendment if he regarded 
it necessary. 

The Bill thereafter was taken into consideration and passed. The Assembly then 
adjourned. 

A COXSTIITTIONAL Go\T'BXOS-GKNER A I- 

17th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Assemhlj Sardar Barhans &myh. after a abort 
debate, withdrew his resolution by which he wanted to convey to his Majesty’s Gover¬ 
nment the opinion that no constitution would be acceptable in which the position of 
the Governor-General does not closely approximate to that of the constitutional 
Governor-General of Canada. The mover read in his Excellency Lord Willingdon’s 
speech on the 14th. September a change of policy. 

Sir George Rainy, Leader of the House, explained that the Government of 
India’s policy was the same as the Premier's declaration of the 19th January^ 1931, 
which was generally accepted as the basis of the structure of a new constitution. 
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The House by ~8 against JJ votes adopted the resolution of Mr. Amarnath I)utt 
recommending that High UonrtM he made a central subject in the future constitution. 
Government members, other official* and also a few indepr ndents remained neutral. 
Sir James Urerar informed that the High Uniirts which were reeentiy consulted 
offered a diversity of opinion. 

Control oi Moxfy-Li;ni>i\<> 

fitr Ma limned Yakub movid a resolution urging on the Government legislation 
with a view to control money-lending and nniestrieted usurious rates of interest. 
Sir Mahomed Yakub said that the nmney-1* nding *VHtcm was responsible for the 
present deplorable condition of the ryot in India and agricultural indebtedness had 
assumed alarming proportions in recent years. After giving figures of indebtedness 
of various provinces in India, Sir Mahomed Yakub said that unless the Government 
came to the immediate rescue of t!i«* cultivator they would have to arrant further 
remissions of land revenue in the next year also. 

Sir .Jamrs Cnrar saw the justice of the (“use specially’ in the’ present days of low' 
prices. He also knew that the evil was not confined to the agriculturist but was a 
widespread otic. But the Homo Member felt that the question could not be attacked 
on the liims proposed hv the resolution Hr was. however, willing to give an 
assurance that tin- Government had considerable sympathy with the resolution and 
were wiljing to enquire from the provincial Governments in regard to the working 
of thi* Usurious Loans Act and whether they enn-i h red any amendments necessary. 
The Government could not institute any enquiry at the present time, hut Sir James 
Urerar hoped tha* with his a^uranee Sir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw the 
resolution. 

The debate was proceeding when the Assembly rev. 

Press Bill Select Committee Report 

Jlst. SFf'TFMRFR Sir James Urerar present* d the nport of the SeVct 
Uommittee on the Pi*'"' Bill m the Assembly to-day. The Report was Mgned by 
eleven members together with a dissenting minute hv *> members. The following 
is the text oi the Report 

The titl*‘ and the preamble had been altered <o as t*» read : A Bill to provide 
against publication of matter inciting or encouraging murder or violence.' 

(Manse 4 which was the operative elau-e wa« recast as follows :— 

(U Whenever it appears to a local Government that any printing press in 
resp*ct of which any security has been ordered to be deposited under section 3 is 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other 
document containing any word*, signs or visible representation which— 

(A) incite to or encourage the commission ol any offence of murder or any 
cognizable offence involving violence, or 

(B) directly or indirectly express approval or admiration of any such offence or 
of any person real or fictitious who has committed or is alleged or represented to 
have committed any such offence, the local Government may. by notice in writing 
to the keeper of such printing press, stating or describing the word*. signs or visible 
representations, which in its opinion arc of the nature described above,— 

(a) Where a security 1ms been deposited, declare such security or any portion 
thereof to he forfeited to his Majesty ; or 

(h) Where a security has not been deposited, declare the press to be forfeited 
to hie Majesty and may also declare all copies of such newspaper, book or other 
document, wherever found in British India, to he forfeited to his Majesty. 

Explanation : - No expression of approval or admiration made in a historical 
or literary work shall he deemed to be of the nature described in this sub-section 
unless it has the tendency described in clause (a). 

(b) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of issue of a notice under sub¬ 
section 1, declaring a security or any portion thereof to be forfeited, the declaration 
made in respect, of such press under section 4 of the PrcsB and Registration of 
Books Act of 18G7 shall be deemed to he annulled. 

The committee recommended the life of the Bill for a period of one year, In the 
first instance, and extension by the Viceroy for one year only and no more. 
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Sub-clause 3, as amended by the select committee. Rives a magistrate I>ower 
to demand a security but requires him to Rive the reasons for so doing. They 
do not. however, as a com mince propose that his order should he open to a judicial 
appeal. The Fertility to hr tlemninh'ri has horn mluct‘11 to a maximum of As. 
3,(XV and minimum of As. l,(KK) as these amounts are sufficient to secure good 
behaviours from the type of the presses in question. Ten days’ jhtUm is 
allowed to the keeper of n press to furnish the security demanded. In all cast's 
where a security has been given by a new press and that press publishes no objec¬ 
tionable matter for three months, the deposit will he returned. An application to the 
High Court can he against all orders whercunder presses are required to furnish 
security under suit-clause or clause '3 and the local Government would he required 
to state or deserifv* the offending matter on which it bases its demand for 
security. The furfuture of press is permitted m the case of a press which does 
not furnish a security, but an appli-ation to the High Court will lie against the 
foifeiture. So Jong as the kr( per (if an otleiiding press furnit-hes a sieurity his 
press will never k- subject to forfeiture. 

IhssrxriNu Mini it 

The dissenting minute by t^ir I lari Singh (jour, Mr. C. x Kanga Iyer, Mr. 
B. R. Puri. Mr. Sictliarama K iju and Mr. A. Horn was aimed at explaining the 
points of differ-mv from the majoruy in the ligUt of which they sought further i(-vi¬ 
sion ot thf Ihll. They thoughl that tin* preamble is !<•■> wide and susceptible of 
misconstrue!ion ami, then-fore. Miggesied the addition of qualifying words like Voriain 
nets of violni.v in clause 1 . 

In (laiiM* 1 tlj.-y t-bj-ered to the word", ‘of any person, real or fictitious, who has 
committed or is til Aged or represented to have committed any such ofl’enee’ hh 
hung Wide. This eiaii-e ..diould he amended in order to suit the dominating purpose 
of cJau>e lab 

As regauB clau-e !’> the principle requiring a new puss to gi\e si curtly was 
unsound and the dissmteir. observed that every prei-s must he presumed to start with 
innoeem intentions. If it abused its privilege then it could be dealt with as provided 
in clause X 

'Jke magisterial otdir demanding security from a new press -bnuM In* appealable 
to the High Court and the proe mlmgs before a magistrate though summary should 
be of a judicial ohnuM'.r. "o tha’ tie* accused c>uld show can 6 -** before any order to 
his prejudice A passed. Regarding clause .’> which empowered Government to demand 
further security up to Rs. K'.CJU the minority o!>-eiv<d that th.s >mu was excessive. 
As regards clause 7 they oh>erv<d ♦hat only one senility -liould suffice in respect 
of one nMvspnper and not both from tin editor and from the punier. 

Chi:mk.\i In its try 

6 ir G»o:ge Rainy -Moved tor the eond-leration of th* Bill providing for protec¬ 
tion to heavy cli'mi-ai industn. He said this protection was only for 18 months 
before th° end of which p riml th * Govcrimn lit enquiries ought to be complete in 
order to judge the prospects of successful establishment. of manufacture of artificial 
manures in India. The imposition of duties during this period would give assistance 
and enable industry to reorganise itself, if possible, in one centre like Bombay or 
Calcutta. If the authorities responsible for the management of railways had before 
th'*m a definite proposal for tie* establishment of manufacture of chemicals at a 
suitable centre and were satisfied that the firm in question had nn adequate capital 
and proper financial backing, then the question of reduction in the freight rates 
became a matter of business. But the railways could not reduce the freights in the 
manner recommended by the Tariff Board on the off-chance of a hypothetical capi¬ 
talist turning up to take advantage of it, because there the loss to railway was 
certain. As regards magnesium chloride Sir (jeoig-* Rainy said that the firm engaged 
in the manufacture of this ehamical had succeeded in bringing down its costs to a 
point at which they might expect that at all the normal periods when the prices 
not progressed for abnormal reasons it would in the long run be entitled to 
protect. 

Mr. Mody moved an amendment which empowered Government to raise the doty 
on magnesium-chloride without reference to the Assembly. 

Sir George Rainy said Government was not anxious to possess the power, but 
left the decision in the hands of the House. He added that it was true that some 
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VfVftr8 azo there were wide fluctuation* in the prices of Magnesium-chloride, but for 
the last three years the market had betn fltea<ly. Moreover, magnesium-chloride 
was not such an industry which required mu*-h capital and to which little competi¬ 
tion could do irreparable harm. 

Messrs. Jog and B. Has supported the unrnidment winch was ndoplrd by the 
House and the amended bill was panned. 

Enhanced Cchioms Collection*.- 


Hir George Schuster next moved the passage of the bill, the purpose of which 
was to extend the period under which customs collections at an enhanced rate eould 
be made after the Finance Bill was introduced. After Sir George Schuster had out¬ 
lined some of the changes which through the hill was made in the existing law of 
the land the Assembly passed the bill. 

Foreign Relations Bile 


Mr. Howell next nnved consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill. At the out¬ 
set he made it clear that the bill had nothing to uo with Indian States and their 
Rulers. Proceeding, he said he stood at ^*m<* advantage to-day to deal with the 
measure as the House, by rub**, was debarred from discussing the foivign and poli- 
lical relations of the Indian G ivcrnin**nt. Tii*: Foreign Secretary said that the 
absence of leg station m England did not m^an that the otP'ice was regarded as 
trivial th 1 tc. The subject was coveie l by the common law of the land which was 
still uneodilird to a large extent. II \ however quoted intanees ol other foreign 
Governments which hud statutes similar to th a proposed by him To-dav. Referring 
to India, Mr. Howell said it was true there was no legislation so far in this country 
But conditions within the last few years had changed. lie reminded the House 
that three years ago his predecessor S.r Denys Bray had brought in a biil amending 
sect ion 500’of the Indian I\nal (/ode which hud the same object as t he present bill*. 
That bill, however, was dropped on w euiint of the strong opposition that then 
existed. Writings in certain sections of the piess against for-ign poteetans within the last 
v*ar had compelled the Government to promulgate tiie Foreign R. lations Ordinance, 
lie invited the House to study the tiles of borne of those newspapers before the 
ordinance was promulgated, and .said that they would be eonvinoed of the need for 
the measure. I’ndcr the ordiimnee six prosecutions were hiunehed, ad of which were 
*ub judicr. Mr. Howell continued that th** oil) was not designed to protect any 
particular foreign ruler, but to give effect to tbe international obligations of the 
Government id India. The bill, hi 1 admitted, d>d j»nt some itstraiut on the press, but 
did not gag it from Inmajblc criticism, nor indicted penalties like forfeiture of the 
press or securities. He wanted the House to vFicdi-c the etleet of unrestrained 
criticism, which, he said, might leid to a end war m mighbouiing countries or lead 
to interna iomil war or ov« rthrow of the ♦xisfmg order or society. If The House 
wished to have cordial relations with their neighbours they should support the bill. 
Referring to the hurrvilig through of the hdl, Mr. Howell said that th * Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Ordinance would be expiring on Get. J5 and unless th*‘ bill was passed by 
the Assembly they would be eompelled to renew tbe ordinance. He appealed to the 
House and to the journalists outside to think, interna'ionalh and support his bill. 

Mr. Mas wood Ahmed moved an amendment that the bill be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion by Jan. 1 1932. By this time n was i o'clock and the President 
adjourned the debate to the next oftiei.il day. 

Firino at Detents 

Mr. fe. C. Mitra then moved his adjournment motion to discuss the shooting 
in Midnnpore Jail. In doing so, he felt surprised that the Government wore stiu 
not. in possession of the facts of the happenings of S°p. 10. He referred to the 
communique of the Bengal Government which did not allege that the detenus wanted 
to escape from the camp. He said that even supposing that there was an attempt 
to escape from the camp by them, none could blame them for it, for they had been 
arrested on mere suspicion and kept in detention for an unlimited period! When the 
Government had no ease against anyone they put him in the detenus' camp. He 
warned the Government against their policy which, he alleged, was instigated by the 
Anglo-Indian prim The policy of the Government was to crush these people. It 
was happenings like these which led to assassinations. The House agreed the other 
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day to condemn assassinations and they should do so to-day also. For 
assassinations were assassinations whether they were perjH'trated by Government or by 
some misguided youth, lie said in conclusion that hr would withdraw his motion 
if the Government promised a full emprry into the affair 

Sir James Crerar reiterated the object ion to the discussion of the affair when 
investigation into it was still proceeding, and there was no necessary data to arrive 
at considered conclusions. The mover had imputed the motive that the speaker was 
riot disclosing the facts. All that he had was a telegram from the Bengal 
Government giving provisional details, as the enquiry was still proceeding and 
further evidence was still to he taken. Sir James Crerar read out the telegram 
which was very imperfectly hard in the gallery. The llume Member proceeding 
stated that his own inference from those provisional details was that the police 
officers concerned acted in the discharge ol their immediate duties of maintaining 
peace and order in this pla f, e where there was a disturbance of a serious kind and 
thaf they a‘ted in the discharge of the lawlul privilege of private defence. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt analysed the Government communique issiunJ soon after the 
occurrence and said that the orca-ion did not justify tiring. 

Mr. Arthur Moor said that Europeans took a serious view ol the detention camps 
which were simply dangerous revolutionary dubs. The Bengal Government wanted 
power last winter to extern such detenus who were considered to be dangerous. But 
m view of the lMhi l*uet, the Government did not proceed with the bill and sent 
it for circulation which was a purely dilatory motion. The situation in Bengal had 
become serious and the local Governments instead ot being asked to send then 
detPWius to other provinces should have power to send them outside the province 
concerned and outside the main line ot India. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
exercise proper control over the detention camps. The European community 
throughout Bengal felt that the Government were apparently unable to preserve law 
and order and protect its own servants and this feeling was tar greater, deeper and 
more determined than was realised. Then* was jn atmosphere of suggested violence 
in Bengal and the Euiopeaii Association at Chittagong favoured the application of 
the Frontier Crimes Emulation to Bengal. 

Mr. B. Das objected to sentries being placed to shoot down innocent*. He 
thought the sentries merely carried out the policy ot the Government. He pleaded 
for an impartial enquiry by High Court judges. 

Sir Amur Rakun related the facts as available to the public through the official 
communique. He referred t<» the Home Member's speech who wanted them to Beat, 
the subject as suh jwhrr and asked the Government whether it would la* a judicial 
enquiry. 

S i r Jam ea C reru / .- No, Sir. 

Sir Abdur Kuhim said then it was a purely depart mental ex<vitt.\c enquiry and 
unless the Government gave them an assurance that they would appoint a judicial 
enquiry which enjoyed the eonlidcnrc ol the public they would support the motion. 

Sir lluri Snu/h (Jour felt that the enquiry set up by the Government did not 
enjoy the confidence of the public and it would be <-.>ndiu*ive to the ends ol justice 
if a judicial enquiry was appointed. 

Sardar Haitians Sintjh said had the victims been some Europeans the telephone 
and telegraph lines would have been busy and Government would have come out 
with another Public Safety Bill. It was a pity that two Indian:' were shot dc-ad and 
the Government after five days pleaded fhat they were still not in possession of full 
facts. 

After Mr. Mitra’s reply to the debate. Sir 'amrs Crerar said it was wrong to say 
that the motion would have no effect on Government. It certainly would, us it 
would be a censure motion. He did not admit that a magistrate could not hold an 
impartial enquiry. Government had already set up an enquiry ami unless they had 
its report before them they could not arrive at considered conclusions. 

.Sir Abdur Kahim asked if there would be an open impartial enquiry. 

Sir James Crerar said it was impossible to say whether the results ol the 
preliminary enquiry would lead to a judicial enquiry or not. He could not commit 
the Government ol India or the lo'*al Government on this matter. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by f>H votes against .‘IS. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Gontkol of Money-lkndino 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : — The House to-day resumed the discussion on .Sir Mahomed 
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Yakub's resolution urging: immediate lcghlufion t*« control money-lending an 
unrestriced usurious raUs of intenst in India. . . , , 

ft Ur Fa\l-i-IIus*uin held it im]x^sible to d. wlop agriculture withum the help ot 
money-lenders. He had identili*! him* It v ith rural inlepM* jn the Punjab and 
knew‘some of tie- difficulties tliey would have in the ngLlraiion of money-lender8. 
On the other hand the whole ease of the debtor rested on nvulntiug the keeping of 
accounts which hud recently been secured through an Act in the Punjab, tfir Fu/.l-i- 
Jiussain said that the Hanking Empiiry ( 'o/nmitle • had recently recommended that 
the question of introducing a -imihir iiicisun- in other province* should lie explored 
and he assured the House that the Government would very shortly invite opinion* 
of (lie provincial (iuvcrmii 'nls on the subject. He also reiterated the assurance 
of tile Home Member that the Government would consult High Courts in order to 
ascertain whether any amendments were nc-es^ary to the Usurious Loans Act. 
With these assurances he hoped Sir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw his resolution. 

The resolution \uh withdrawn. 


Bikma Rkhellion 

Mr. Raja ran/ PaiMcui m xt moved for a committee of officials and non-officials to 
enquire into the cause of tin- Burma rebellion and sugge-t methods of removing 
them a-- also to make propnal- for awarding eompensation to all those who suffered 
damage m per-.u or prop'-ru. Mi. P.mdian moving the resolution said that the 
propaganda for reparation ot Burma fium India was largely responsible for the 
rebellion and had done eon idcral*I< harm to the lives and property ot Indians in 
that c ninny hui..iti u.n m a -late ot insecurity there and this caused a great 
deal ot ;iu\n t\ to ilu-ir rela'.r.e in India, fhoiisinds had allcady returned to India 
with cor in* rabie hard-lisp *!«-t•**! at tin hinds of Barman-. IT-* felt the action 
of tile local (luwniimnt wa not quirk and methodical to deal with the tiouble and 
protect Indian «. 

Mr. L> a< L 'Burma otluiuli ■ dd the rebel- did no* mark Indians is their special 
targets. They "*re aii.-ek- d alon^ with other-. Tin < .iusi-s ot the reh.lhun, he opined, 
were the acute trade depression ..ud the great tall m the price of paddy. The situation 
was aggravated by ;h< attitude of i lie mom y-lender class who were mosliy Indians, It 
was therefore ir>! uniiaturalth.it Butmans iv- nted the prominent po-ition of foreigners 
including India!:- at a time v.h-n the whole country was in the grip of an economic 
tii pit: /ion and m a *tao- < 1 r< belie>n. He compelled ill. House that the appoint¬ 
ment oi a committee might unit lead to the re\:\al ot the anti-Indian feelings. 

Mr. i'tin Auny appealed in the iIou->e m>i to revive the qm.-Uion of communal 
feelings in Burma through the ■••n mit'ec ot enquiry. Headmittid that there had been 
eases of loot and murdi r but . .ud tL d when the sole objut of the people was loot 
tnev could not discriminate between ‘one lummiiuity and another. Mr. Tun Aung 
said the acco'int* 1 of the Burn.a nbcliiou v.'eic magnified and it was not Indians 
alone who were the victims. 

&ir James Cretar said tin ilou in.d bee:, aiily acymiiited with the affairs in 
Burma and there wn c no immediate purpme in appointing a committee of enquiry 
which was bound to rekindle the fire ot eomtnunahsm which was jiis-t about to die 
down. It was undesirable that the energies of Government officials should be 
devoted to preparing the uh for a luinmitiee of enquiry when all their might was 
needed for the work of reconstruction. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Imperial Bask—N i:r.r» fob Knqttry 

Mr. Ramkrishtm Reddy moved the last resolution urging for a committee Oi 
enquiry into the working of the Imperial Hunk. The mover said the bank was the 
creature of a statute oi the Central Legislature and enjoyed the benefit of Rs. 20 
crores deposited by Government without interest. He held that the expectations of the 
Government in inaugurating the bank had not been tulfillcd. 

As Mr. Reddy was proceeding with the sneceh it w as brought to the notice of 
the Chair that there was no quorum in the House. The President after counting the 
number of members present adjourned the House. 

PoRKk.N Relations Bill 

23rd, SEPTEMBER :—The Foreign Relations Bill was discussed to-day in order 
to decide whether it should be taken into consideration or circulated for opinion. 

18 
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Mr. Masftoud Ahmad concluded his speech in favour of the circulation of 
the Bill. 

Sir Hart Singh Qour launched a vehement criticism of the bill and concluded with 
an expression of readiness to agree to a select committee in order to remove the 
obvious defects. He drew attention to Clause 2, wbicli was the operative clause, and 
pointed out that it did not tally with the statement ot objects and reasons of the 
bill, for the statement of objects clearly aimed at placing the persent bill on the 
lines of English law. There was no mention in the operative clause that the object 
wa9 to deal with libel or defamation but only with a statement likely to promote un¬ 
friendly relations. Apart from that the person who was to decide on the likelihood 
of promoting unfriendly relations was the district, magistrate and not the head of 
any foreign state himself. The bill related to foreign relations and Dr. Gour conten¬ 
ded that the Indian states were also foreign states and under the law of foreign 

i *urisdiction there was nothing to prevent this bill from being applied against the 
mdian states alth>ugh the Foreign Secretary had affirmed that it would not. 

Sir C. P. Rainaswami Iyer. Liw Member, welcom'd the co-operation of tho 
Opposition benches to alter the bill in the Beleet committee and promised on be¬ 
half of the Government to accept the select committees motion, if made. But he 
would not let g) Sir Hiri Smg'i Gour’s observations that the bill was opposed to 
the statement, of objects and reasons. Tne Liw M ruber quoted the language of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act and affirmed ihit under no circumstances should the bill 
be meant to apply to the Iudim states. The Liw Member also read the American 
law and English law and pointed out that the object v\ns fully set forth both in the 
Statement of objects and reusons and the operative clause of the bill was the same. 

Sir Abdur Rahim was opposed to the suggest ion for a select committee on this 
bill without consulting public opinon and affirmed that at least Mohamedau opinion 
throughout India must be obtain'd before proceeding with the me is u re. The bill 
contained an operative clause which was very vague and wide. When able 
lawyers like Sir Hari S ngh Gour and Sir C. P. Ramaswnmi Iyer differed in their 
respective ideas as to the object and scope of the bill what could a district magis¬ 
trate who had to decide as to the offences uuder this bill do ? 

Mr. Walayatullah strongly pleaded for circulation of the bill ns Muslim opinion 
must be consulted. The Khilafat qiu>tion being still unsetthrl, the Muslims in 
India might have also to criticise any restrictions in the way of pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It was, therefore, necessary that the views of responsible Muslim organisa¬ 
tions be obtained before proceeding with the bill. 

After several sp ‘eclies had been made the closure was accepted by the Chair 
and the motion for circulation was lost by 35 votes to 58. The House thereafter 
accepted the motion to refer the bill To a select committee enlisting of Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Graham, Sir Muhammad Yakub. Haji lsmuil Ali Khan. Mr. Chetty, 
Dr. Shurawardy, Mr. Hari raj Samp, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr B. R. Puri. Mr. Jaganuath Aggarwal, Haji Mr. Abdulla 
Haroon, Mr. Jog, Mr. K. Ahmed and the mover. The Assembly then roseforthe day. 

Bar Councils Act Amendment Bill 

24th. SEPTEM BER :—Non-official bills including Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bar 
Councils Act Amendment Bill were on the agenda paper when the Assembly 
met to-day. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour moved a reference to a select committee of the bill amen¬ 
ding the Bar Councils Act in order to introduce a new clause that King’s counsel 
means a person so appointed from among the legal practitioners in India. The 
object of the measure, according to him, was ‘to move the anomaly under which 
English and colonial barristers were raised to the rank of King’s counsel though 
they might be much junior in seniority aud standing to their conferers in India but 
haa become entitled to the rank above them and the latter were penalised by the sole 
fact of their having practised in India. 

Dr. Gour said this reform was intended as a step in the direction of developing 
an independent Indian bar. After alluding to the opinions received which he regara- 
ed as singularly unanimous. Dr. Gour said the Indian legal practitioners were 
exposed to a position of humiliation and this reform was long over-due. 

The select committee motion on the Bar Councils Bill was further supported by 
Mr* Lfllahand Navalrai and Mr. Amarnath Dutt while Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir 
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James Crew opposed it on behalf of the Government on the ground that the bill 
bill was premature and not calculated to further the objects for which it was moved. 

The motion was defeated by 29 votes to 45. after which the House adjourned for 
lunch. 


GOVT. OF INDIA’S FINANCIAL MEASURES 

A Fresh Ordinance Promulgated 

When the House met after lunch Sir Georire Schuster made an important 
statement outlining the currency measures decided upon to give effect to the state¬ 
ment of policy outlined by the Secretary of State for India. 

Sir George Schuster said : Sir, with your permis-ion I will make a short state¬ 
ment on the financial position. Before I come to the more formal part, of what I 
have to say I should like to express to every member of the House my sense of 
appreciation of the great consideration which they have shown to me during the last 
three (lays. I can assure all honourable members that it has been most irksome and 
unpleasant for me on my side to have kept them in suspense in this matter. I know 
that many of them have had their own considerable anxieties and that they have 
been constantly pressed by their constituents to make representations in this House. 
But insp'te of this they have not only shown great personal courtesy to me in re¬ 
fraining from harassing enquiries or criticisms, hut they have responded with good-will 
to my repr* s■•ntations to them that it would not be in the public interest to discuss 
the matter until we were in a position to make a dtfinite statement. I hope that I 
mny read into their attitude not merely an expression of personal good-will but a 
feeling of confidence tint we on this side have been doing our utmost to work out, 
in the mi 1st of a position of great e unplexity. a plan which would really be in the 
best interest of India. In any ease, whatever the reason, 1 would like to accord to 
the House my most grateful thanks. 

In consultation with the Secretary of State arid his Majesty’s Government certain 
arrangements have been concluded in order to rnsurc that the currency policy 
announced by the Secretary of State last Monday mnv he carried out. successfully 
and in a manner nv<nt conducive to the interest of India. There are two special 
features in these arrangements which mu«t be menMoned. In the first place, I am 
authorised to state that the undertaking given bv his Majesty’s Government in June 
last of suppori for India and reaffirmed by the prime Minister last week is not in 
any way affected by the suspension of the gold standard in England and that, we 
are assured of this support of his Majesty’s Government for the carrying out of the 
policy which I have anr Minced. In view of the fact that all external obligation* of 
the Government of India are sterling obligations, no form of assurance could be more 
appropriate to India’s need or of groat* r value. It is in full and confident reliance 
on this assurance that the Government of India have felt themselves justified in 
sponsoring the policy which I have stated. In the second place, the Government of 
India have had to take into account the possibility that in the present conditions of 
uncertainty ns to the Internationa 1 no«i*ion there might be an inducement to spe¬ 
culators to take advantage of ihe unS.m ^d facilities offered by the Government to 
acquire sterling exchange and tha* * his might operate to the detriment of genuine 
traders and of public interest. 

Govt’s Proposals 

The Government, therefore, propose to take the following course : The operation of 
the Ordinance whicn was promulgated on Sept. 21 will be terminated and the 
Government will take powers to control exchange transactions eo that their obliga¬ 
tions as currency authority to sell sterling can be limited to requirements for genuine 
trade purposes for the fulfilment of obligations incurred piior to Sept. 21 and fox 
reasonable domesiie requirements. These powers will be based on an Ordinance and 
rules issued thereunder the terms of which are being communicated to the presa 
to-dav. 

The Government, hope to have the co-operation of all banks and other business 
organisations so that, this system for so long as it may be required may work 
smoothly in the interests of genuine trade. All banks will reopen for normal busi¬ 
ness to-morrow Friday, Sept. 25. 
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Intkkxal Baxkixu Po.sitiox Sorxn 

In this connection the Government, wish again to repeat the assurance given in 
their communique yesterday that the internal banking position is thoroughly sound 
and that there is not the slightest reason to apprehend any disturbance of normal 
business conditions in India. I might in this connection remind the public, in case 
there are any who have doubts regarding the note issue, that our holding of silver 
rupee is about 127 ccores against a note issue of 14S ( lores, or to nut it in another 
way. I may say that our stock is silver rupee is about four times the total popula¬ 
tion of India, men, women and children. If owing to the unexpected declaration 
of three public holidays there is any tendency on the port of the public to display 
anxiety or to withdraw funds from banks, the Imperial Bank will render assistance 
to meet all legitimate demands and the Government will stand behind the Imperial 
Bank in their action. It should be made clear that the responsibility for the closing 
of banks for three days rest on the Government and not on the banks themselves. 
The action was taken*in order to give the Government tine to ji-s'S-i the interna¬ 
tional position as regards exchange to prevent speculation during the first period of 
uncertainty and to enable the Government to make arrang<-cents for seeming the 
future position. That having been accomplished th<- way is open for resumption of 
normal business with complete confidence. 

I>i \uy r<. sijio.v 

I must now turn to another very impouant matter the Government's plan for 
dealing with our general budgetary and financial position. It was staiul by his 
Excellency the Viceroy in his speech to the L<gi laturc on x pt. 14 that we should 
shortly he announcing thr=e plans to you. If it had not been for tilt intim n!ion of a 
special crisis in the last three days that announcement Mould have been made earlier. 
His Excellency stated that it was e>.initial in tlg-o critical times that India should 
demonstrate to the world her continued adherence to the principles of *ound finance. 
The importance of this has. if anything, been in< rented by wlnt ha happened iri 
the last few days. We must balance our current expenditure by current lueipt and 
live within our* income. 

It will have been apparent to all hunouiabli membcis who him studied the finan¬ 
cial returns that the course of our levemie receipt has h. on falling below our bud¬ 
get estimates. We are satisfied thni v.e must resioi* the equilibrium and that it 
would not be sound practic- to wait mail the next budget for doing so. It b there¬ 
fore necessary to inn\>du-.* in en;er.n ■>></ programme in which the main permanent 
measures toward 'he t< toi.M.'ot. of « <m' ' *’ :t.» must ]»-■ bv way s of retrenchment. 
But in the interval uui.l measures <»f reticle h mio can h ■ fully ifhetivc it will be 
necessary to have !•• oi’in to oi’m: mw. ic .i)-' to ensure an immediate 
equilibrium. 

I trust that th< ihmse Mill !>■ satisfied with our pio-ramme and will find in our 
retrenchment proposals all those measures to v hi* h tiny attach importance. We 
shall endeavour to deal honestly and straight B » uh tin po.hion. I ha\c now to 
announce that our f d! ]iropnsal • will be laid l.i hoc the H*m<r on monrlay next. 
The procedure will j.rmidc an opj»*rt unity for diM-ii-bug our letrenehment proposals 
about, which I hav» i«en a>kcd ( .n often ‘diubm the hs-iom and I trust that when 
they see our fell plan all hon. member- Mill < o-« pemfe with ns in doing what we 
have tried tri do. that B to say, in dealing Imno-dy and '-naightly with the position 
thinking only of the public iutnest :■ iin< I i.atiomd ennr-eney. 

Text of the Currency Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Gold and ling '■■biles Begulat’cn Ordinance 
(Ordinance VII of 19B), the list of i■ '-ogiu-i •! banka rdcri'd to in section 3 (1) IB) 
of the Ordinance and the Gold and Sterling >ah“ Regulation Buies. 19.31 

(1) An Ordinance to Kcpeal the (’urrcncy fu dimmer 1931, and to regulate the 
sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Corn m y Act, V.L’7. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Cuirem-y Ordinance. 1931, and to resume 
and regulate the ales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act. 
1927, it. iB hereby enacted as follows : 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Kegulation 
Ordinance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance. 193!, is hereby repealed. 
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3, (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section o oi the ( uirvncy Act 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as the said -(rtiun) -al'- nf gold or ‘■iciling under *h" 
said section— 

(A) shall bo completed only by the Imperial Hank of India ibcrunafter reCrn/i 
to as ‘the Think ) at its local head oHhm- in Calcutta and Bombay . 

(13) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bomtmy of bank- kr t!m 
Mine being recognised in this b*half by tlie Governor-General in Council 

(C) shall be made for financing— 

(I) normal trade reouirement excluding any ie.|uiruiient tailing under dam'' D 

JI) contracts completed before the 21 si .Spiunber 19 It and 

* T T T > reasonable personal or dome-tie purposes: and 

<T>) shall not he made lor - 

'I) financial imports of gold or silver com or bullion <n 

ill) li-piidating the over-old exehanm* position ol an\ bank m rLsp«vt i»l «m; 
month subsc'iucni t" the mon'h in «hjch the demand tor gold oi sterling ■ - 
made. 

• 2) Where anj d* maud is made und'-r tin said .-e-linn tie CnnUolhr it the 
< 'nnvney at CaLinta or to the diputy eniiiroller <.t the cmren* > at Bombay. 9 
- ; hall be forwarded forthwith to tin local head office oi the Hank. 

4. The (Governor < ieneral in Council n-ay hy noiitication in tin (hro-tb <>} Imho 
make rnl«s iA) prescribing conditions as in the anmnnt- ni L"‘ld w sterling v-hi'-h 
may be sold to any recognised batik and the pm-adure r. ■julutimr the making ol 
demands for pole) or sterling I'. prescribing tin* millionth- vhieh may determin-. 
if the conditions imposed upon s a | t> j l% , lt m,d« j ipj- ordinance ha\e kVn «ati-lVd 

t "i author! me a managing g-u.rnoi of the Hank to -u-pend the recognition of onj 
provisionally ' n ■ 'yni/ed bark *» ten a period not * w. ding muh dn;. - nnS 

leculatmi- tin cxcivj .} -mdi authority .md J>) pi. m rally to entry out th* 

'hit Ordinance 

J. No -.11,1 ") oth-i pro. * t ilmp -had n, any eon v i in it -)>..* ‘ ol anything 

lone or in pond ianh i m i« i if J* ■*! to dene rndei tin- <'rd'pnn-i .•( tin rnh- mark 
•bercumhr 

Ufa iM.M/l l* HvMv- 

The Govern limat ot India Finance depai t nc n' noil lien tmr No <>A * 1 r' l datt.fi 
Simla Mth September 19.d. 

The list of leeognktd bank.. n b rred to in -v non .■ 1 iJ'.j oi Gold and Surhng 
"Yes Rigulation i‘»rdmance. i!Cd iOh/h.iiiu' VII nf Jk’d i i- a B follows •—The 
Adlahabad Bank. Banco National, the LImi Main:, Hank of India Luniud. the Bank 
of Taiwan tin. Centra! Bank of India Limited, tin* Chartered Hank of India. Australia 
arid ( hinn Comp*on Xanonale Dc-compie de Ban- the Lantern Hank Landed the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation the kityi- Hank Limited, tile 
Mercantile Bank of India Lmood the National Hank of India Limited, the National 
City Bank of Nmv York, th.e Netherlands ’Binding S*ciity tin B. and O. Banking 
Corporation, the ^muitomo Bank Limited, tin* Yokohama >t • * ie Hank Limited, lilt 
Netherlands Indian Commercial Hank, the Bank ot Baioda Limind. ihe Mitsui 
Bank Limited 'he Orinclly and Companx and I honin'- Cook and n Banker- 
Limited. 

Kill- lot; SAl.l. OI \N[» strut in*. 

The Government of India Finance department notifh idion m*. 1> '»'•( 1*F. dated 
'.be 24th September. 1921. 

In exorcise of the powti< conferred by section 1 of the Gold and Sterling Sale* 
"Regulation Ordinance. 19.31. (Ordinance VII of 1991 the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to make tin following rules : — 

1. These rules may he called the Gold and Stirling Salts Btfiliation Rules, 1931. 

2. An amouni of gold or staling of hs r value than I'i’.VTO thall not be sold 
to any recognised bank. 

3. Demands for gold or Uerliim max he mad*- at the local head offices of the 
Bank in Calcutta and Bombay. 

(A) The secretary of the local hoard of the Bark at Calcutta or Bombay as the 
case may be, shall be the authority to decide if any demand sntisfus the conditions 
imposed by the Ordinance and these rulis and his decision shall be final. 

5 (L) A managing governor of the Bank may call upon any recognised bank to 
satisfy him (A) that it has not been selling foreign exchange for any purpose othtr 
than those specified in clause (O of eub-scetion (1) of section 3 of the Ordinance 
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or for any purpose specified in clause (D) of that sub-section ; (B1 that, it has been 
using all its purchases of foreign exchange to cover its sales of foreign exchange 
before making a demand on the Bank for gold or sterling. 

(2) If such managing governor is not so satisfied he may suspend the recogni¬ 
tion of the Bank for a period not exceeding seven days. 

(3) A managing governor shall make a report immediately to the Governor- 
General in Council of any action taken by him under this rule. 

Govt. Censured for its Currency Policy 

26th. SEPTEMBER By 04 votes against 40, the Assembly passed Mr. 8ban- 
mukham Chcttv's resolution crnsuring the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for their currency policy. The following is the text of the resolution :— 

“Whereas it is apprehended that it would be seriously detrimental to the interests 
of India to link the rupee to sterling under the present conditions ; and whereas 
the action of the Government of India as the currency authority in maintaining the 
exchange value of the rupee at *8d. has had a disastrous effect on the agricultural 
and industrial interests of the country ami has resulted in the depletion of the gold 
assets in the Currency Reserve ; and whereas it is further apprehended that the 
linking of the rupee to sterling and the consequent obligation imposed on the Gov¬ 
ernor-General by the Gold and Stirling Sales Regulation Ordinance (Ordinance VII 
of 1031) will result in a further frittering awav of the gold assets, to the grave 
detriment of the financial and economic life of the country ; 

‘This Assembly is of opinion that the Governor-General in Council should 
immediately take such steps ns are necessary to ensure that the to*al amount of 
gold and sterling assets in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves are not 
allowed on any account to fall b low the level at which they stand at present : and 
this Assembly is further of opinion that under the present circumstances if would 
be in the best interests of the country for the Governor-General in Council to tako 
steps to restore Ordinance VI of 1931 and to relieve himself from the obligation 
imposed upon him by see. 5 of the Currency Act of 19:7 or by Ordinance VII of 
1931, and that in any ease, if the Government are determined to continue Ordinance 
VII of 1931, such obligation ought not to he undertaken unless and until 
substantial long-term credits are to hr* forthwith granted in favour of the Government 
of India in London by his Majesty’s Government on reasonable terms and 
conditions. 

“Further, ibis Assembly rervds its emphatic condemnation and resentment against 
the manner in which fai-r a drug dfi-irn affecting ih“ linanei.H and economic 
life of th" country hive been taken by the Secretary of State, for India without any 
reference to the Indian legislature although it was in session. 

“With reference to the announcement made by the hon. the Finance Member about 
the introduction of a second Finance Bill. th ; s Assembly is of opinion that proposals 
for taxation should not he made without, giving du p notice to hon. Members ana that 
no proposals for taxation must be made in the present session.” 

The resolution was debated the whole day. the non-official parties expressing the 
fear that the linking of the rupee with the sterling would further fritter away 
India’s gold reserves and urging that if Ordinance no. 7 is to be continued the 
British Government should give long term credits on reasonable terms and 
suggesting that the supplementary Finance Bill he not introduced in the current 
session. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, the mover, baid it was an irony of fate than when 
India's delegates at the Round Table Conference were discussing the political 
emancipation of the country, the Secretary of State had by one stroke of the pen 
subjected India to economic slavery unheard of even in the melancholy history of 
India. The decision of the Secretary of S»ate in favour of the sterling exchange 
standard meant indirect preference for Britain against foreign countries whose trad© 
totalled two years ago to Rs. 386 crores against Rs, 172 erores with E'glnnd. India’s 
gold reserves had been depleted to the extent of 66 erores through the exchange 
policy. Mr. Che'ty demanded an assurance that not one ounce of India’s gold 
would he touched even if the ruinous policy dictated by Whitehall was to be 
pursued strong. 

Mr. Mody asked how long should the rupee be linked with the sterling, and 
affirmed that the grant, of self-government would be a shadow, if India wa» 
not financially independent. 
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The Finance Member contended that if the rupee was not linked to the sterling 
there might be difficulties of raising money to meet the normal sterling obligations 
and in paying the sterling loan when it matured. Fortunately India had a definite 
assurance of support from his Majesty’s Government. The present position had 
many advantages for India and there was nothing in it to prevent the rupee rising 
to the upper gold point. India’s trade with England was not inconsiderable ana 
it was, therefore, to her interests to have the rupee linked to the sterling, especially 
as they had the support of a big creditor country like England. Sir George 
Schuster assured the House that the Government were keeping in view the necessity 
of preserving the gold reserves and hoped that the arrangements to be made would 
be such as to cause no anxiety. 

Sir (Jowasji Jehaugir bitterly attacked the Secretary of State's autocracy and 
a 9 ked what was the use of England promising to help India after she had become 
bankrupt. 

The PiiEbS Bill 


28th. SEPTEMBER A technical difficulty was created over the Press Bill 
when the Hou-e met on this day. The difficulty was caused by the fact that a wrong 
Bill, nain»*ly, the one introduced at Delhi was published in the Qaxette of India. 
When ihe Assembly found itself faced with this bituation, the President invited 
suggestions as to how to foIvc the deadlock. 

Sir Lincelor Graham, Sir Hari Singh U >ur and Mr. Ranga Iyer put forward 
their suggestions but the President invited further suggestions and promised lull 
coopcrutuiu. In the afternoon all party leaders nut the President informally 
and after considering various issues decided to accept Mr. Ranga Iyer's 
solution, namely, that ihe Press Bill ns now before the Assembly in the form 
amended by the select committee be withdrawn and that tint* be followed immediately 
by the introduction of a fresh Press Bill in tin fonu in which the select committee 
had amended it and that all parties of the House should agree thereafter to pass 
through the stages of consideration and passage without trying intermediary motions 
of a dilatory character. 

Ancient Monuments Bill 


29th. SEPTE MBEIi The normal busimss containing official bills and resolutions 
was takeu into consideration to-day. The Ancient Monuments Preservation Bill was 
moved for consideration by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain. 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain said the main objects of the bill were scientific coutrol of 
excavatious and permitting of outride co-operation whether from private bodies in 
India or abroad. Th re were two views in the House, one wishing the bill be 
circulated and the other wanting a select committee, 'ihe object or both the 
motions, he understood, was to prevent the outflow' of archaeological finds from 
the country. The House, he said, would agree that outside co-operation, if agreed 
upon, would require some pro rata share from the finds rather that be content 
with the mere satisfaction of scientific research and iu order to determine what that 
share should be, a strong select committee would serve the purpose. lie made it 
clear that he was opposed to the outflow’ of all finds of national ^importance which 
he assured the House would be preserved. 

Ru Sihib H irhilas Simla moved for circulation of the bill. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. French (Bengal official) and Mr. Yamin 
Khan opposed circulation, w’hile Mr. Amarnath Dtitt supported the motion. Mr. 
French pointed out that archaeological finds if they went out of the country 
served as cultural ambassadors. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour was for a compromise and suggested that the bill with 
the main issues be circulated for elicit lug public opinion, which could be considered 
by the select committee. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was agreeable to the suggestion, but Mr. Sarda pressed his 
motion to a division, with the result that the House rejected it by 24 votes to 
50. The Assembly thereafter accepted the motion to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 

Supplementary Grants 


In the afternoon the Assembly was busy voting the supplementary grants. Sir 
George Schuster moved for a grant of Rs. d.5r,000 in resect of miscellaneous. 
Messrs. Amarnath Dutt, B Das and Iiariraj Sarup by means of cuts raised the 
question of representation of Bengal, Orissa. Indian trade and landlords on 
the R. T, C. 
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Sir. George Rainy, on behalf of the Government, made it dear that notniimtion 
was made by his Majesty's Government and not the Government oi India. He, 
however, felt that considering the magnitude of the interests involved even if an 
angel from heaven had made the selection of delegates motions for cuts would 
have been the 1 same o? the agenda paper. Member'* representing various interests, 
however, were unduly apprehensive a- then; was no que-hun oi counting votes at 
the Round Table C-onf reme but of weighing opinions. 

The motions were i iected by the House. 

The demand under iUe head miscellaneous was granted without any cut. 

The Assembly then adjourned lor few minutes and reassembled at 5 p. m. when 
Sir George Schuler presented the fimm. ial statement. The following is the text of 
the speech * 

Govt, of India'* Financial Statement 

T ns. to make a statement on tin financial position and uiir plans ior dealing 
with it. in form what unusual and diflieult citvum-lane* 1 .?. On the one hand it is 
neces-ury that we -honM not dGay in rc^tonm? equilibrium between the revenue and 
the evp.enditure: on lie. »>!he! hand the fo.iiidatien- on which we have to ba^e out 
estimate", me at tin* mon*’ ut fiiniuaiing owing to the change' which have come 
upon our euuen.y position in the week which ha*- just pav^d. But the very nature 
of that change make ir all the m-nv in ■•'**'''.ary tliai our internal financial i» isition 
•hould be s »ou,el for mi r tic 1 country i- cut adrift from flu moorings ol tne gold 
Standard it G paicsi!:trl\ m* •■--an i’u a\oid getting miu ,\n\ son of inflation *.uy 
position r^ultmt fr»m a iailure in balam- tb* otimli oxpendituie with the current 
revenue, li we can •■onviin , e the amid that out infernal budgetary and monetary 
position it .smnd, then witii our favourable balance of Hade \v<- .hall be able to 
preserve confidence in our current y and sate tin* counhy Irom tho* ' di-asters which 
hou. number' who epok' on Saturday profe^ed to apprehend. Jh'Tvfore, we 
must lake tmiiiedia 1 *' u. p> n> i n-urt i-I.-ht and -ofid bemdarion- lor our internal 
position. 

Sir George ^ehustr' nvogni/tHl that the uienib»i- would In ]*m to \cry great 
inconvenience by any sudden change in tin* plans hut the <n»\eminent ought not 
to hesitate to ask tin* nrvuin-i-. to make any vieriti'v mvohed. Th ’ (.government 
would not liowe\el, disregard the last portion oi the motion oi the Deputy Presi¬ 
dent which wu- parsed i*y a lar*.'" majority oi the H<*u*,e on Saturday. 

The Finance Member then proceeded to deal with til - lewnuc pm.-pe^i' find said 
that there 1 wer.- indication^ Tim the hudjet estimate- lor tie < would fall short 

by at k*a«l R-. hi en»iv* >»n <*otton pieregood-. Hii-aj <-u An un min-lax delicit oi 
l if cron*- wa- expected o»d lie* total would )>< 1G 11 fi'or;-. Ti lakh-’. The rail¬ 
way trade: returns w«*n wn disquieting and tin railway »utiibution.-* would cause 
a further loss \ > tii- buig-i of its. b eroiv-. lakh-. Tic* general lin.uieial heading 
showed a loss of its. J eiotv-. _’!» iakh-. As the budg' i piovided for a surplus oi 
1 iaiih on the basi- of the pre-vnl estimates tlmre would be a net deficit of Rs. PJ 
mores, 3j lakhs. There seemed no justification for expecting any large iinpioveaieuts 
in the budeehiry po-dtion for tin- in*\t year and a further debut of Rs. PJ# crore.- 
tor iOdJ-dd in list be expected. Tiles*- two deficits equalled Rs. V.t ciom? fi lakh* 
and to till (his deficit only eighteen months remained. 

The line ot m-tion the Government proposed lell under three di'-uncl tinea 
bii’Btly. reductiotih in expenditure due to more economical organisation ol the 
Government's departments and restriction of netivitbs: secondly an emergency cut 
n. the salaries: thirdly, fresh taxation. 

>ir George Schuster. continuing, said many details lemuiiicd to In* worked out 
but the Government’s aim and intention wn to adhere us closely a 0 possible to the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Commit tic.- whose work was highly praised 
About Rs. "2% croreft was expected to aeerin* from civil retrenchment. 

Regarding army retrenchment, the Finance Member desired publicly to acknow¬ 
ledge his keen appreciation of the helpful manner in which the Oommander-in-Chiel 
and the principal staff officers had worked with the Army Retrenchim nt Committee 
and had, in principle, accepted the majority of their proposals. Ihe reductions 
guaranteed by the army authorities amounted next year to a net reduction of Rs, 
4# crores. This included Rs. if crores of non-recurring expenditure on the special 
programme of re-equipment, which though very necessary and important Sir Philip 
Chetwode had agreed to postpone. It did not include the cuts in the officers’ pay 
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or the Havings which may accrue from the reductions of troops —a question which 
wan now under examination by the Committee of Imperial Defence. Thus, in two 
years, the army expenditure had been reduced from Iis. 55 crorcs to Rs. 47,40 crores, 
which was no mean achievement and was brought about by the patient hard work 
of the Army and Finance department with the chosen Assembly members. 

Referring to the emergency cuts in pay, Sir George Schuster said 

I now come to the difficult question of an emergency cut in pay. Let me state 
at the outset the general conclusions reached by the Government as part of the plan 
which I am now presenting. 

These are, first, that any cut applied must be general and on a fair basis. 
Secondly, that it should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of 
the present exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the need for a common 
sacrifice in a national emergency. Although it may be said that the subordinate 
ranks have gained from the low level of prices there is as yet no proof of a 
substantial fall in the cost of living of many classes of Government servants. Thirdly, 
that it should not in any way affect the pension or provident fund rights. We have 
given a great deal of thought to the way in which a cut should be applied and 
after the most searching consideration of all sorN of graduated scales we have 
come to the following conclusions 

We think, first, that a simple plan is the best and that although it may be 
necessary to exempt the pay below a certain low limit at the bottom, a uniform 
scale is really the fairest and best in the public interest. We consider that the rate 
should not exceed 1U per cent in any individual case and that, as I shall explain 
later, this should include the enhancement of income tax now proposed. For the 
general Government services we think that the limit of exemption should ordinarily 
he about Rs. 40, perhaps a bit higher, perhaps a bit lower. I ought, however, to 
mention that special considerations may have to be applied to a great commercial 
undertaking like the railways but the maximum will not be exceeded in any case. 

I may, however, heie interpose thai I am pleased to be able to say that His 
Excellency the Viceroy has decided ihat ho will impose upon himself a cut of 20 
per cent and that for ourselves, the members of his Council, we will surrender 15 
per cent of our pay. 

The action to be taken by the prowneial Governments in regard to officers within 
their rule-making powers will be for their own decision bu f we have little doubi 
that they will recognise the desirability of attaining throughout India as large a 
measure of uniformity as possible. In this connection I may mention that unifor¬ 
mity is particularly desirable in the police service and. since the local Government 
are far more concerned in this matter than the central Government, we shall not 
reach the final conclusions in this case until after further consultation with them. 

I must also refer to the fact that it does not lie w ithin the power of the Government 
of India to take decisions as regards all the officers within its service. Certain officers 
have been guaranteed their rights under the Government of India Act and these cannot 
he altered without legislation in the British Parliament. As regards other officers, 
their position is governed by the Fundamental Rule 23 and can only be altered 
under rules made by the proper authorities. For the great hulk of officers the 
rule-making power now lies with the Government of India and the local Govern¬ 
ments subject to the sanction of the Secretary of Slate in Council. There are certain 
officers, however, in regard to whom the Secretary of State in Council has himself 
to make the rules. 

The position is that we have received the assurance of the Secretary of State 
that he will sanction the rules which we or the provincial Governments may make 
in those eases where we or they have the power. Further in regard to officers 
protected by the Government of India Act or in regard to whom the Secretary of 
State has authorised himself to make rules, I am authorised to say that 
his Majesty’s Government are satisfied that a financial necessity exists 
amounting to a national emergency which requires that a reduction should 
be made in pay and that his Majesty's Government have undertaken to introduce 
legislation in Parliament at the first practicable opportunity. The legislation 
would be of an emergency character and would authorise the Secretary 
of State in Council to reduce the salaries of officers protected under the Government 
of India Act for a limited period and subject to a maximum of 10 per cent, which 
would be inclusive of enhancement of income-tax contained in my present financial 
proposals and subject to discretionary power for the Secretary of State in Council to 
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make exceptions in cases ot hardship. It would appl\ fo « special class of protected 
ollicers serving under local Governments as well as under the Government ot India. 
Ollicers not specially protected by the Government of India Act hut m reward to 
whom the Secretary of State lias himself to make rules would be treated on tin* 
same lines as protected otliccrs. 

This is a general description ot our plan and we shall explain our proposals in 
greater detail at later stage in the discussions on the Finance Hill. pnrticularh as 
regards the exemptions which may he made in the lower grade". We think that it 
should be practicable to impose cuts irom December I next. It uuN be 'dearlx 
explained that there is no intention that fhc\ diouM remain operative 
beyond March 51. l‘K».’l. Thex will m»i !><• emit in lied beyond that date 

without further examination ol ceonomn lomlitioii" and. it economic 
conditions so required or permitted, we "hould reconsider them before 
that date. And (Jiat brings me to a jioint ol essential imporlanee in this mat tor. 

\ cut of (his nature must be regarded a*- a very «xeeptional mea-ure which can 
only be justified in very exceptional circumstances, (t js nothing lc"- than a direct 
variation of conditions under which an officer enters Government service and if 
must be remembered tliat the security of t!iO"< conditions rcpre"ent" an essential 
attraction of service under (fovcmment. If would be fatal to tin* public intonM il 
that sense of security were destroyed. Tiierefoie. no variation can be jlMilied cxn pt 
in a real national emergency and when it is <|uiie clear that all other measures ha\c 
been fully tried. Even so, it is necessary to examine flu* ease still further. \\V ime-t- 
te.t the omeraenev bv an examination ot causes wliicji have cicaied it. 


In the present case it was clear tliat the emergen. \ had arisen Itom an 
unprecedented fall in the price* of those commodities which India produces and on 
which the revenue ol the country depend". The value ot commodities had fallen 
too low in terms of money. The value of money had pour up too liich. Hut in the bet 
days a change ha^ been made in the bad" on which the value ol om unuiey or out 
unit of currency depends. 'I’he result" of thi" or of any general economic recovery 
producing an improvement in the revenue position may make it neny-ury to 
consider thr jtistit cation and necessity lor thi" cut. It i." ol cmirr clear that a 
general decline in tile gold value ol tile rupee would ailed all servants of th.■ 
Government alike, while I might further mention incidentally that if on the othei 
hand tile rupee had been detached from sterling and fli<* value ot rupee had ritllri 
appreciated 01 declined in relation 1o "Idling, there would have been sOine diO'civiicc 
in the* case ol certain classes ol officers of which the Government would have had 
to take account. UnwrUT that may be or might have been, what'' I ha\e to "ay now 
is that, in the conditions on which we have to ba"C our present estimate", we ami 
his Majesty’s Government consider an einer-em y cut <m the lines already indicated 
to he absolutely e<scnli;.I. 

As regards the finaiu ial Gleet of < uls on tile wale which we propose, I have 
estimated flic position roughly as jollow" f«»r tile purpose of my |»r(*"ent financial 
plan : 


CiriL— We put the total saving h*r lb.52-.TJ at 11 > lakh- and ioi the lout months 
from IfecembtT 1 ol the current year at T5 lakh". This im hides savings on the 
personnel ol the Posts and Telegraphs department. 

Rtt!ln aff> :—The saving on railway" will b< xcry "iibdautia!. I refrain Irom civiim 
an exact fit me pending the linn! settlement ol a plan. In any rase, it will not 
directly affect my present propo-ul" i<*r we con.sider that anv saving effected by a 
cut in pay on railways must be utilised to improve' their own internal position and 
that it cannot be translated into any improvement ot general revenues. As I haw 
already "fated, a cut in tael will only be justifiable dnrinu tin* continuance of the 
present emergency and during Midi period xx< ran not in anv ease rely on receivin': 
any general contribution from the railways, ft is in our opinion essential that il 
they have any margin if should be made axailable lor reduelinu in freights on 
agricultural products. 

Ann if : - As regards army officer*, the same cut will apply to them as to civil 
otliccrs ot flu* Government. We estimate a saving ol 75 lakhs in 1 ( .I52-TI and 25 
lakhs tor the four months of the current year from December 1. I may note that if 
this saving i" dlccled it will reduce the expenditure ol rim armv next year to 'HVOj 
e lores. 

Let ore turning to new taxation the Finance Mem her said that the Government 
expected an increase in revenue of one erore, both this year and next, by Ihe abolition 
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>f the suit' crc<lit system. The main plank of the new taxation wa- fe-mj^rnry 
mi-charge <>n «H existing with tin* exception of and export duties. 

With this exception a surcharge <»i J-> per ecui on exi-img nor- on all iintoni" 
md excise duties including sal*. income-tax and miim-i- tax wi'" proposed. 

Ife said : “Idle principle is uniform hut a- regards income-tax there 

is an administrative diilienlty ina-much as the tax although only imposed 

as from Oct. 1 has to he collected on a twelve months basis. It would 

lead to great, hardship in the ease* of salaries or other income taxed at the 
source if we were to supplement the deductions already made by a retrospective 
increase at the full rate of Jo per cent. Therefore we propose that the surcharge for 
the current year should be 1 J)z per cent, on income-tax but if will he collected 
■it this rate on the whole year’s income. Apart from these general surcharges we 
ire forced to include certain new taxes. As regards income-tax wo consider that 
m this emergency there is jusli/ir it ion for reducing the exemption limit and irri- 
Itoeing a small lax <>J four pic- in the rnpr.* on income-- between JN. 1XMJ and 
IN. o.ihK) pci annum. For the -.mm iv:i<on- a- I have explained already m connec- 
inii with 1 h** -uivharge on rxi-«ine income-tax. the ran- will be imposed at two 
ine- fni' tie* cm rent year and Imir pic- tor the next \rai. 

With regard !«* new luxe- th<- import duty on artificial -ilk i- rai-rd from I’D to 

1) pel cent, that on at • ilicial -ilk yarn from UJ In In per cent, tin* duty on brown 

-ugar from JN. b-JJ-n to IN. «. A minimum oi 1 a-, duty on each pair <>f boot 
md shoe- and an imiea-ed dulv fiom JO to l f f per cent, on camphor i-proposed. 
The net re-ult would be to rai-i- the gmer.d nvrnue tariff iiom In to JO pel cent. 

■mi* (Norge S' hustci -aid there -omr justification for impo-ing 1U per <vni 

liii\ on machinery and dye- and ol N anna per pound on raw mitmi. Inland 

»o-iage late- would be inerca.-rd for Inter- and pu-t eaids by one* half which 

hould produce IN. . » lakhs and g«» tar to cow tin* pre-rut dclieit of 9J lakh-. 

In wnikiug ilie n-uh- and liiullx -mumari-ing nil plan- ih< riname JMcmbcr 
-aid til'* >car -Inmld c-l«*,e wiili a deficit oi IN. 10.1 7 ,lH? fn><>. hut mi the oilier hand 
I'.tnJ-eh wmiM show improvement- a- follow-:—Kelivnehmcnt mea-ure- with eut- 
in ihc pay should yield JN. s.'.it) lakh- and with extra taxation ami further revenue 
i he total improvement -hmild he IN. J 1.7 bfHp^) ngam-t the anticipated deficit of 
IN. » and the* xear should e!<*-e wi'li a -ur]»lu- oi IN. o.JbA'/iOO H the 

jorcea-l- are fullilled. 

('oniiuuing Sir limgv Sclm-ter -aid : T»m 1 mn\ put tin* position in another 
way which throw- up in a still m*uv innuirahh light what we are piopo-inc. I 

have explained that on the pre-cut e-tim.ite- the combined deficit lor the two year- 

i- ju-l over IN. .'>.<X> eroia We may faith -a> that hall the current ymr- defb-ii 
ha*- alreadx been incurred, -ay about IN. b.Si) croies. 11 we lock at our ta-k a- 
mic of having to make a new budget for IS month*- -tailing with Oct. 1 we should 

have to find mean- f-.*• Idling a gap of IN. J'.K2j crore-. We arc artmdiv providing 

lor finding improvement- of IN. .51.11 crore- over tin* next IS month-. Therefore, 
wc are not only providing a balance for that period but we should have a surplu- 
oi IN. 4.S0 erores towards making up the deficit <>t IN. crore- in the fir-t halt 
of the eurrent year. II the-e foiv< a-t- are fulfilled, then e\en il there i- no improve- 
ment. in the economie position, the Finance Member, when he piv-ent- the budget 
bw will find liim- ■ ■«f in posvirs-ion of a -urphi- of IN. .”»■—*> erores and he 

will be able to make a -ub-lanii d easing of the burdens. 

‘It is perhaps forecasting too much to say in what order tlir-e reductions -hould 
be made, but there are certain principles which we consider must be observed and 
I can say without hesitation that the relief should come first in restoring tin* 
emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on income tax now 
to be imposed. I think we may predict with a- much certainty as is possible for 
any such forecasts that these special impositions will not in any ca-e be extended 
beyond March, 19T5. 

After explaining that the pro-cut ditiiciihies had not been caused by increased 
expenditure but by drop- in the yield of the current taxes and revenue from com¬ 
mercial departments ami deterioration under finance headings, the Finance Member 
concluded : “I referred at the outset of my speech to the dangers, now that we an* 
divorced from a gold standard, of any inflationary action for the purposes of meeting 
the current expenditure of the (government. If once that process starts, it may be 
impossible to save the country from a complete collapse of its currency. That ha- 
bcen the experience of all countries whose currencies collapsed after the war. They 
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all went through the same process. Budgetary deficits' were met first by borrowing, 
then a reduction and reluctance of the public to subscribe to Government loans or 
treasury bills then recourse to the note printing press and inflation to provide 
funds to meet the current public expenditure, then collapse in confidence m the 
currency, notes being printed faster and faster, until the amounts reached astrono¬ 
mical figures and finally a complete disappearance of any value to the currency at 
all. We want to erect a solid barrier against the possibility of India getting on to 
that slippery slope. That is the essential justification for our proposals. We have 
heard much* talk in the last days about the disappearance of our currency reserves 
but no currency reserves can be large enough to stand up against a lack of confi¬ 
dence in the currency. Reserves are only valuable to tide over temporary difficulties. 
The real safeguards must be confidence in the soundness of the country’s financial 
situation. If a country meets current expenditure with current revenue and if 
further, it has a favourable balance of trade, then it can face all the vicissitudes 
of fortune with confidence and its actual currency reserves are of minor importance. 

That brings me to the last thing which I have to nay to-day. I know our pro¬ 
posals of taxation will be criticised, but I appeal to all critics, either in this House 
or outside it. not to criticise them hastily or unfairly. We believe we are doing the 
right thing for India : that in these critical times, and looking *to the years before 
us when we have to meet heavy loan maturities, both external and internal, a matter 
of vital importance is to preserve the trust of the public of India and elsewhere, 
in the soundness of our financial position. Let the hon. members by all means 
examine our proposals with searching criticism, but I would appeal to them with 
all the emphasis which I can command to do or say nothing which will lead the 
outside world to suppose that they have not a full sense of their responsibility or 
that they do not believe that, the paramount duty of every man who has India’s 
interests at heart and who can in any way influence the situation is to preserve 
intact that financial stability on which the* whole fabric of the country’s life aepends. 


Supplementary Finance Bill 

After the financial statement, Sir George Schuster moved for leave to introduce 
the supplementary Finance Bill. Sir Bari Singh Goar opposed introduction. He 
thankea the Viceroy on the voluntary cut of 20 per cent and wished that this good 
example had been followed by members of the Executive Council and superior 
services. He regarded the fresh taxation ns plundering the poor man’s money. 
Recalling how the Assembly had been recommending that the Government should 
overhaul the national expenditure, .Sir Hari Singh Oour pointed out that four and 
a half crores reduction in the military expenditure now announced was too inade¬ 
quate and suggested that there should be a reduction of at least ten crores. There 
was urgent need of economy in the civil expenditure as well for which they awaited 
the full reports of the various retrenchment committees. He thought that it was 
possible to balance the revenue and expenditure by economy measures. He, there¬ 
fore, regarded the Finance Bill as premature and inopportune.’ Even this morning 
he gave a preliminary warning not to introduce the Bill, but the Government 
flouted the considered opinion of the Assembly. Hence out of self-respect they should 
oppose introduction. 

Sir Abdur Rahim , on behalf of the Independents, endorsed Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
observations. Ho pointed ont the thin attendance at the fag end of the session and 
recalled the warning given to the Government in the last Delhi session that no 
fresh proposals of taxation should be considered without the fulled exploration of 
the avenues of retrenchment. There was no justification for the huge standing army. 
As regards civil expenditure the Retrenchment Committee over which he himself 
presided had not completed examination of the scope of economy and thought that 
there was a larger scope than what the Finance Member anticipated in respect of 
the departments not yet examined. 

Sir George Sehuster , replying, agreed to postpone consideration of the Bill for a 
special session early in November. He explained the difficulty of giving complete 
effect to the recommendations of the retrenchment committees in every single item 
without examination, hut hoped that before the House met in November at Delhi, 
the final reports of all retrenchment committees would be available so that more 
economies might be effected as he desired. There was none who hated taxation 
measures more than himself but they could not possibly deal with the present situ- 
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fttion merely by means of retrenchment. It was ridiculous to suggest that the mili¬ 
tary expenditure could be reduced as Sir Hari Singh Gour wan'cd. within six 
weeks 

The Finance Bill was then introduced by 57 against 43 votes and it waB decided to 
take it into consideration early in November at Delhi. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the nextday when the Tress Bill as amended by 
the select committee was placed before the House. 


The Pies* Bill 

With. SEl 1 TEMBEll : — The Assembly debated the whole day the Tress Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee. The motion of Mr. Amarnath Dutt for circulation 
of the Bill* was lost without division. 

Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer was for immediate consideration of the Bill as it was 
hopeless to expect the Government to go beyond what it had agreed to in the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Harisingh Gour pressed tin four points mentioned in the dissenting minutes 
and pleaded for postponement of discussion for a day in order to effect a compro¬ 
mise on those points. 

Sir James Crcrar stoutly resisted the invitation of 8ir Harisingh Gour and 
finally the motion for consideration was carried. The House then adjourned. 

Jut. OCTOBER The clause by clause consideration of the Tress Bill was taken 
up to-day. l)r. Ziaiuldin moved for the deletion of clause 3 of the Bill, as he felt that 
it violated the main principle of jurisprudence. He held that the Muslim press would 
suffer most if the clause was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour supported the motion. 

Sir James Crcrar. while opposing it, held that the motion would negative the 
main principle of the Bill. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju next moved for the deletion of sub-clause 1 of clause 3 of 
the Bill, which related to the demand of securities from now’ presses. 

In the discussion that followed, Pandit S. N. Sen, Sardar Sant Singh, Babu 
Gaya Pershad Singh. Sir Abdur Iiahim. Ml. 8. Ranga Iyer, and Sir Hari Singh 
Gour supported the motion ; while Mr. Studd. Mr. Kabir Ahmad, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
aud Dr. DeSouza opposed it. 

Sardgr Sant Singh felt that the Bill would replace the rule of law by the will of 
the executive. 

Sir Abdur Rahim held that the clause went much further than the object of the 
Bill. He did not agree that magistrates should be given such wide powers to deal 
with printing presses. It showed that there was a sort of presumption that printing 
preBs business was a dangerous trade and new presses would be a danger to the 
the public peace. The clause offended the law of the land. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer felt that no newspaper should start with a mill-stone 
round its neck, which* this clause sought to do. He reminded the House that the 
newspaper would be the only means of carrying on agitation against the magistrate, 
the only relic of the bureaucracy in the days of the coming democracy. 

Sir Hari Singh (Jour pointed out that the mere giving of security was in itself a 
disgrace which no respectable member of society would tolerate. The ease of the 
Opposition was that under the clause the Government were seeking judicial powers 
without submitting to the revisional powers of the High Courts. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour warned the Government that at the fag-end of the session 
they through their majority were taking advantage of the thinness of the non- 
official members in pushing through the Bill. 

Mr. Studd claimed that the clause dealt with one section of the press only which 
had been indulging in incitement to violence. The clause, he said, would not 
operate harshly. He referred to the deposit of security by candidates to the legis¬ 
lature and said none felt any disgrace in doing so. Mr. 8tudd admitted that he 
did not like the Bill, but the House should remember that in a time of emergency 
many disagreeable things had to be tolerated. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that the clause could only be understood when the House 
had before it the purpose of the Bill. The deletion of 'the clause would take away 
the power to deal with old offenders who might come out in a new guise after 
security had been demanded from them. 
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Hr. DeSon/.a pointed out that an appeal to High Courts was not provided, 
because presumably they (the High <"ourts) would have no material to decide 
the ease. 

Sir James Orerar at the outset made it clear that he regarded the clause vital to 
the whole Bill and in ease it was deleted by the House he would not think it worth 
while to proceed with the Bill, lie would join hands with the Opposition if the 
times were normal. But the times were not normal and the Bill before the Mouse 
was an emergency legislation. It was in order to meet sueh an emergency that the 
Government were asking for certain powers for the executive. Sir James < ’rerar 
denied that the rlau-e was opposed to the fundamentals of jurisprudence and com¬ 
plained that the members of the Assembly in dealing with the Bill had closed their 
eyes to the realities. They had ceased to he statesmen and were indulging in 
destructive criticism as lawyers. They had entirely neglected the idea of 
emergency. Me admitted that all legNlatton was liable to he abused. If that was 
carried to the logical conclusion, they should abolish themselves a^ a Ngi-Jaiivc body 
altogether. Me felt it was not the thinness of the benehe-. hut the thinness of the 
Opposition's arguments that the (Inurnment’relied upon in pn-hiiu through the Bill 
and appealed to ihe Mouse to lace the facts and apply a remedy. 

The amendment was rejected by II vote- against 1<>. 

Ikki>|'onmi:u: End rnvr 

Two more amendment- to elan-- !J ot the pie-- Bill wi iv di-icu.-'-ed but j ejected 
by tbe Assembly in the alternuon. On< soughl to reduce the amount oi security 
at. the Jeelai atioii from Bs. I'M) to IN. o'Miand the se- ond amendment propped 
1 lie maximum set uniy t<» be IN. iustcul of IN. , 5 ,i| i"a- in the Bill. JTio 

amendment- wen In-t by ‘.\'2 votes to 5f>, and •'<- voles to 51 respectively. 

During the discussion constant reference was made to the earlier speech ol the 
Home Member. Mr. Se C. Mitra lodged an emphati* protest aeainst the remark- 
and said thev seemed to h.^vc fallen on evil days as ullei the late Sn Alexander 
Mmbliman they had to fase people on the Government benches vvli-» disregards! 
jmblic opinion and were entirely irresponsible. 

Mr. B. Das, joining in the protest regretted that a responsible member like Sir 
James Crerar had used unparliamentary expression-. 

The President .— If any unparliamentary expression wic a- lually ns<<| the altcniion 
ol the Chair should have been drawn. 

Proceeding. Mw Das thought that the Home Member indulged in those rcmaik- 
because he bad a majority behind him to-day. But though the non-otlieials wen: in 
a mimuilv they r. j-resentM !)»<• popular view. Me rhaMcneed the Nome Member 
to roiile-4 any I»ut a Lump' m eon-!0 iwney on the i-sU" ot < lau-e ;j and In* woidd 
iind himself losing even tin- sc-urity mom-v. If the popular view wa- not acceptable 
to Governimnt liny could have an Ordinance promulgated and done with those, 
• lebal cs. 

Dr. Xiauddin agreed that the Molise had been led need lo a debating society 
through the irrespotisible behaviour of the executive. 

Sir James < 'rerar. opposing the motions, said the Government had already none 
a considerable way to meet the non-oflicial> vvishc- in the mailer ol neuritv. 

( on ruoL or Ruins 

Saidav sanl >ing.h moved an amendment with a view to tix authoriu under 
llie clause on the district where a press is situated instead ot on the local 
Government. 

Sir Abdtir Bahiin supported the amendment. Me said the term local Govern¬ 
ment’ was very vague. Me said. ‘We cannot agree. to give the Government control 
oi the press which they are really seeking b\ this Bill. 

Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer expressed surprise at. the resentment caused amon^ certain 
members by the llotne Member's speech. Me, instead, liked a little storm and said : 
You are not even keeping up the Swarajist, level of the Opposition. The Home 
Member has set a new pulse beating.’ 

Sir C. J J . Ramaswami Iyer said that the measure being one oi emergency there 
must be speedy action, but there must also be closed scrutiny. The amendment 
proposed to judiciali/.e the initial proceedings which must as a summons ease, retard 
speedy action. But once speedy action was ensured the provisions of the 1 Bill taken 
together actually converted the High Court into a trial court for the purpose of 
security of the proceedings under the Bill. Thus the Bill had been improved and 
provided with necessary safeguards. 
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The amendment was defca1<‘d by 5a votes to 51 and c lause 5 was passed. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra and others moved some more amendments which were negatived 
without a division. The House then adjourned till next day. 

2nd. OCTOBER : -The Assembly commenced consideration ot clause' I of tie* Press 
Bill to-day and rejected without division the amendments moved by Me""f". B. Das. 
Kant Singh and K. (J. Mitra. 

There was some discussion over the lu-t aincielmenl which Nought to delete 1 tin- 
words “real or fictitious." The supporters oi tin* motion urged that the words tuighi 
penalise works of art and literature, including religious book--. 

The Labour Member, replying, pointed out that provision to exempt work" ol art 
and literature had been made in the Bill. It was, however, true that attempt' to 
twi-t work" o| art or literature would be properly dealt with. 

Sam mnoii - A.Mr.xoMr.M 

The House next di^<-ii"-ed tin amendment ot Mr. Kant Mngh whe-h-ought to in\V"l 
IlijL'h Dourt" ins|.*ad ot the local government- with power to forleit publications. 

Sir (\ P. llama"wam\ Iyer ivplviue to the debate on the amendment of Mr. 
Sant Singh in regard in forleit me ot pre- "cainu -aid that when (he ()ppO"ilion 
came to occupy (ioveriiment benches lliev would probabiv a» t in exactly the same 
na\ a- the pre-ent (io\clnineiit w.i" dome with tin- Bill knowing ii- lull history. 

He reminded the House that ev-n m England which W;e lie- home <>j liberty, 
tile Executive Jiad to arm ii"-*!t well emergency p*»\»is unit ih> unanimuit" eonsent 
ol all the three Piirtl-’s. 

The issue before the House w.-i- wlMh**) tIn v would mve-t the F.xeeutive with 
initiatory power" subject to e\haiisli\« judicial uepiiiy or leave the whole thing to 
judicial action, lie claimed that undei the Bill • •v-amve aetiim would not be beyond 
i lie reach of the law. Dovernmeiil fell that in tile inter, si- ot public safety "peedy 
c\«-<uti\e in lion was necessary. The amendment W;i" io>t. 

Considerable piourc'" «;s made on tin* second readme of the Pn " Bill in the 
alt* moon when all the claU"C" w. ie adopted without .my eh.nice and the Bill pa""ed 
the second readme i'h< \-sfiubly then o.se. 

‘ini. ii 1 Thllh R '—The House met lo-d:i\ to ■ om-jude tin- i»il"iin*ss oi liic Session. 
Sir .lames Civrar. Home .Member, mov .-a ihal the Pie-s Bill a-, amended be 
passed. 

Sir I lari Hugh Dour. leavler ol the Opposition. said that they could not allow 
the Bill to be passed without a protest. He went over rations provisions of tin* 
Bill again and showed how even tin* famous doctrine ot Carlyle over the French 
Devolution, namely, the doctrine ot blood and iron would come within the purview 
ol the Bill. 1 ie said tile Home Member had behind him men who followed him 
blindly irrespective of what their const icm-e fold them and that tin* Home Member 
had taken mean advantage of the absence ol non-ollieials by putting this Bill at the 
end ot the session. 

The Home Member ret oiled that the Bill was introduced on tin* first day ol the 
session. 

sir Abdur Kahim, leader of the Independents, registered hi" protest at the man¬ 
ner in which the <ioveriiment placed its doiible-taced and deeontive measure profes¬ 
sing to control violent writing hut aimed at taking control of the eufire press. When 
that, vested control over the press is tin* very (iovernment which was to find vvheth(*r 
certain sections of tin* press had or had not’ otlended against tiny provisions ot clause 
tour, it, meant that they would, judging from past experience, exercise control against 
the press which criticised its measures and not Ihe Anglo-Indian press. 

Deterring to the attitude of the European group. Kir Abdur Dahim called the 
name of tin* group a" a misnomer as it. did not represent France. (Jcrmnny. Poland 
and Bnssia. Tin* speaker criticised tin* manner in which Sir James Crerar conducted 
the Bill and remarked that it had left a very bitter taste in the mouth. The Bill 
as it emerged now would never he acceptable to tin* country. (Applause.) It went 
far beyond tin* scope and the (Joverument had no business to widen the scope. 

Mr* Arthur Moore was surprised at the leader of the fmlependents challenging 
the til It* of the European group. Kir Abdur Dahim was independent indeed of the 
trammels and restraint of offices which he once held as a judge or the High Court 
and a member ol the Bengal (ioveriiment. (Kir Abdur Rahim.--Yes. but not a 
elave.) In his time Kir Abdur Kahim introduced a far more sweeping ordinance 
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than any thing that existed in the present Bill. Today, however, as leader of the 
Independents his language was different. He had attacked the Anglo-Indian press. 
What was the head and front of the ©lienee of the Anglo-Indian press towards 
Indian aspirations but that it merely set its face agaiiiBt violence ? Otherwise that 
press stood exactly where it Btood. Mr. Mooro described an hour’s speech as an 
elaborate artificial attempt to manufacture a grievance. Merely because of a mistake 
of the Assembly department the Bill had to be re-introduced this week whereas the 
Bill was actually placed on the first day of the session. It was wrong to suggest 
that the Houbc had not had a full discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer did not quarrel with any one for the Bill having had to 
be introduced this week because it was the fault not of the department 

alone but of everyone in tho Assembly. In this connection Mr. Ranga 

Iyer regretted the fling at the creation of a separate Assembly department in 
the columns of the Statesman. Sir Abdur Ruliim was justified in the criticism of 
the Anglo-Indian press because it was this section of the press which led a campaign 
for such legislation. Non-official Indian members in the Assembly were ns much 
opposed to violence as the Anglo-Indian press but they objected to the Bill because 
it would not really touch the terrorists but affect honest pressmen, As Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru said the platform was a more powerful agency than llie press. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer appealed to tne Government not to misapply the provisions of the Bill 
for it might drive the constitutionalists to the other side of tho fence. At the same 
time he warned the Government to be always prepared for repealing or amending 
the Bill. 

Sir Moharaed Yakub supporting the motion said that some restraint to liberty 
was necessary otherwise it became a menace. He was satisfied that an emergency half 
been created by irresponsible writings in eertaiu sections of the press which had 

given impetus to young men to take to bomb. The Bill would check this eulogy of 

murder. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra and Mr. Sant Singh opposed the motion the former wanting the 
Government to deal with the disease and not to play with symptoms. Mr. Sant 
• s ingh held that the Bill would even suppress freedom of expression and speech. 
While he condemned murder he condemned murder of justice* on principles. 

Mr. Anwarul Aziui supporting the measure felt that speeches in the Assembly 
gave encouragement to the press in causing mischief. 

Sir James Crerar repudiated the eharge that Government had been irresponsive 
to public demand in modifying the Bill. He said the Government had gone a long 
way to meet the demand in the select committee. They however couM not accept any 
* hange which affected the structure, principle, machinery and the object of the Bill. 
The amendments moved in the House would have in the opinion of the Government 
defeated the object of the Bill and rendered it useless. 

The House divided and the third reading of the bill was passed by 55 votes to 21. 

Other Business 

Sir George Schuster then moved for a supplementary demand of Its. 20.1,000 towards 
expenditure under the control of tho Secretary of State. There were a large number 
of token cuts to raise a debate regarding the’ inadequate represent at ions of certain 
interests at the Round Table Conference, but these were either overruled as having 
already been raised in New’ Delhi or were not moved except one by Mr. B. N. Misra 
who moved a token cut to protest against the non-representation of Nationalist Mus¬ 
lims at the Round Table Conference, 

Sir Mohammed Yakub asked whether Mr. Jinnah and Sir Ali Imam, president of 
the Nationalist Muslim Conference, were not Nationalists and did not agree that the 
absence of Dr. Ansari was creating a deadlock. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the motion. The supplementary demand was passed. 

Road Development Fund 

Thereafter Mr. .1. A. Shillidy moved a resolution regarding the utilization of the 
Road Development Fund for tho ordinary maintenance of Roads by local Govern¬ 
ments on certain conditions. 

Messrs. B. Das and Hethcote spoke briefly. Mr. Shillidy gave the assurance 
that local Governments would be required to refund the money given out of the 
fund. The resolution w*as passed. 
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Purchase of Railways 

Sir George Rainy then moved along resolution embodying the unanimous re¬ 
commendations of the special committee of the Assembly regarding the purchase of 
the B. N. W. and Rohilfrhund and Kumaon Railways and regarding the working of 
the Tirhoot Railway and Lucknow Bareilly Railway. A number of speakers from 
the provinces traversed by these Railways took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Raja moved a formal amendment. Sir George Rainy accepted the amend¬ 
ment, and replying to the debate hoped that the companies concerned would agree to 
an extension of the period. As regards the suggestion by Dr. Ziauddin that the 
Finance Member should be able to find money somehow, he said that the Finance 
Member was already engaged in those pursuits and hoped that the members would 
help him in the next, session over his budget. (Laughter.) The Railway Member how¬ 
ever added It will not be possible in the course of the present year to raise 
Ul2,000,000 in the London market.' 

The resolution ns amended was passed. 

Compulsory La nor it 

Sir James Crmir moved that the draft convention and recommendations concern¬ 
ing forced or compulsory labour adopted by the 11th session of the International 
Labour Conference be not raiiticd. 

Sir dunes Crerar intro lacing the resolution stated that, a strict application 
of this convention would operate destructively upon the beneficent reclamation activities 
in criminal settlements in respect of men, women and children. Their population was 
nearly dO.OOn spread over til settlements in most of which reclamation work was 
proceeding rapidly enabling people to become useful citizens. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh moving an amendment to ratify the draft corueuiiun 
objected to bringing this important cjiiestion at the fag end of the session. He 
pointed out that hr gar was being enforced under slender pretexts and wanted 
immediate stoppage of all forced and compulsory labour during the tours of the 
Viceroy and other high officials. The Sdvaiiou Army under the guise of humani¬ 
tarian work was engaged in proselytizing criminal tribes into Christianity. Finally, 
he appealed to the Government to make modification* in the Criminal T’ibe* 
Act instead of not ratifying the convention. 

After further discussion on this amendment by Messrs. Pas, Ziamidiu and 
Sitaramarajii, Sir .lames Crerar replying said that the Government could ik* accept 
the convention piecemeal. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. R. Das moved that while considering that the draft convention cm ioiccd 
labour cannot be ratified until Art. 2 thereof is modified so as to exclude labour 
exacted under the Criminal Tribes Act and other similar social legislation in force in 
India, this Assembly recommends to the Government of India that they proceed to 
take action on all other provisions contained in the draft convention and recommen¬ 
dations as soon as may be practicable. 4 

Mr. B. Das objected to the High Commissioner being always the leader of the 
Indian gioup at the International Labour Conference and wanted that his advisers 
will be all men of knowledge of Indian conditions. 

Sir .lames Crerar accepted the amendment which was carried. 

REGULATION OF HOURS OF WORK 

Lastly the House discussed the mol ion of Mr. Shillidy about non-ratification and 
non-acceptance of the draft convention and recommendations of the 14th session of 
the Inter-national Labour Conference concerning the regulation of hours of work in 
commercial offices, hotels, theatres, etc. 

The resolution was adopted. 

This concluded the business of the session except the Finance Bill for the consi¬ 
deration of which the President adjourned the House till Nov. A at Delhi. 
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The November Session 

The Assembly met at New Delhi on 1 lie 4th.November 1031, for the special session 
which iB the first of its kind to deal with the Supplementary 1 m nance Bill and the 
first to be held in November. 

Sir George Schuster entered into an elaborate defence of the Government proposals 
while moving for consideration of the Bill. 

As regards the question whether the Government had relied too much on new 
taxation and too little on retrenchment, the Finance Member referred to the cuts in 
pay and said though there was a good deal to be said for a graduated scale on the 
ones recommended by the main Retrenchment Committee, the figures worked out by 
him of resultant savings so far as concerned the central Government excluding 
railways and army, showed that the savings from the adoption of the graduated 
scale would only he about 102 lakhs as against 12-S lakhs from the 10 per cent Hat 
cut. with the exception of all pays below Rs. -It) per mensem. 

The Finance Member referred to the suggestion of the (uncial Purposes Sub¬ 
committee f'* r he withdrawal of the costly Lee concessions and said the removal 
of the coii'co.ons would be a discriminatory action of a most unfair kind, as they 
had been grant* U after full examination of all circumstances and were designed to 
meet the existing grievances. They were designed, in etlcct. to correct inequalities 
between the various classes of officers. It would be palpable injustice, reumiked the 
Finance Al'mibci to make financial stringency an excuse for restoring those in* qualities 
and Governnuc: must definitely set their face against any a-tion of this kind. 

Turning to the suggestion of income-tax on leave, salaries and allowances. Sir George 
'chustei thou* hr the removal of this privilege at the picscnt moment when the 
Government w-*re putting a severe tax on all ollicials by a substantial cut in pay, 
in -hiding full c :ive pay. would not be fair. 

After rcfcrin-g to the effected and proposed economies in expenditure, the Finance 
Member dialing with the taxation proposals ^aid that ilu-v must be regarded 
ess< ntiall> as whole and he warned that any attempt to alter it in detail would 
<Miiy open a way u> unending argument and destroy the broa<l purpose of the 
whole plati. 

Mr: H. /■<■■*. opposing the motion tor tli«• consideration of the Rill, made it dear 
th-.it he oi bn colleague Mr. Amarnath Dutt had no intention to move the bill being 
referred to a seiect committee. The speaker did not wisli to refer to the question 
of reitcnnc beyond the suggestion that tilt 1 (!o\ eminent in agreement with 

.. u .. uimuuH tmould consent to the tabling oi a motion on that subject. Mr. Das 
criticised the taxation proposals, specially in regard to salt, machinery and 
income-tax, and suggested that the Government could find extra revenues by 
enhancing the duty on hides and skins, b\ buying an excise duty on t»a and also 
on mineral products like lubricating oils, and by tqiialidng the import and exeis. 
duty on kerosine oil. He maintain'd Jiis suggestion would yield JN. TiO lakhs. Mr. 
l)as warned the Government against the consequences lit linking the rupee to 
sterling, and said he as a non-official member oi the House would repudiate all 
debts incurred through the present currency policy. 

Mirth Shan Naua\ felt that due to the law of diminishing returns the expectations 
of the Government, in the matter of extra revenues from lush taxation would not 
be realised. He said the clear statement, that no fresh taxation would be under¬ 
taken unless all possible avenues of retrenchment had been explored, was repudiated 
by the taxation proposals. For, although he greatly appreciated the work of tile 
public servants in India, he held they were most highly paid in the whole world. 
He urged that the Government should declare once for all that they could not 
maintain such high salaries. Mian Shah Nawaz suggested a JO per cent, cut from 
salaries up to Rs. fXXJ and 15 per cent, from those higher than Rs. b()(). He also 
urged that the Lee Concessions should immediately be withdrawn. In regard to the 
army the speaker said there was still ample room for retrenchment. 

Kunwar Rayhubir Suvjh and Mr. O uoteshmn Pent had Siiiyh also Opposed the 
bill, the former criticising the enhancement of postal rates and the proposed abolition 
of postal works ut Aligarh and the latter urging that the Government should show' 
earnestness for retrenchment before they came to the House for extra revenues. 
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Bhai Parmanawt fluid the salaried classes had benefitted by the fall in the prices 
and they should be taxed and not the producers who were suffering from the 
economic depression. 

Mr. Lalchand Nnvalrai challenged the constitutionalism of legislating for 18 
months on financial and taxation matters and protested against the tax on uie poor. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

5 th. NOVEMBER Mr. ShQtntmkhatu Chcthj spoke first to-day on the Finance 
Bill. He occupied one hour and gave a clear analysis on the financial position. 
While the Finance Member yesterday pleaded for determination that India should 
live within her meins, Mr. Cliettv complained that the Government since 1027 
had been living beyond thi- means. He (plot eel figures for years 1927 to 
the current year and said that, they were laced with a total deficit of 19.55 lakhs 
and for the next year also they would have a deficit. As against this Mr. Chelty 
calculated the total reduction in expenditure in the current year both by retrench¬ 
ment and cuts in pay of only 90 lakhs and revenue by additional taxation only 8 
crores and 13 !:ikits leaving a deficit nf 10.20 crores for the next year. Next year 
the Finance Member expected to rai-e an aditional revenue of lo.S2 crores thereby 
bringing the total additional n venue to 23 crores so that there might be a surplus 
of 3 crores and 23 lakhs at the end of the next year. 

Mr. Uhetty affirmed that every Indian was anxious and in fact more anxious 
than the Britisher to maintain financial soundness and integrity of India. But if 
still he opposed un\ item of taxation and made any proposals for adoption by the, 

<lovernmenf, it wie because the country hud reached a stage in the matter of (axed 
burden which was almost the breaking point. Tlvrc bad been additional taxation 
for three years eiidiim with 1931-32 of no If— than 31 crores and by a curio-* •s’ 
coincidence the military expenditure was exactly that amount. In the eireumest 

ii wa- no wonder that even iln- European Association. Madras, passed a refioN 
demanding' a redm-tion m the miliiur.v expenditure. It was a sad commentiuy r~, 
when tin- country was la ng so lnavdy taxed the military expenditure had not been 
reduced e\ < n by’a single pie. Referring h» the proposals of additional taxation Mi. 

(’hetty alluded "to tlu import duty ot law cotton and additional 10 i per '*eu» 
duty ‘ (in machinery both ot wbi--b he eombmmd as imposing a hardship on the 
agiiculturist and on the. nidi industry at a time wh«n Imtli badly nquired “clLf. 
loan on the >«< iviarv ot State's own admission the duty on imn’hiinTy_ was 'in 
alleviatin'’ factor in fau-nr of Britain wlnn con-idcrcd in the fight of the mertased 
import duty into India on e.-tion goods. Mr. Chctiy further objected to dm 
lowering of the taxable minimum to LOt" 1 and suggested the minimum Em 

1.3tK) and not R>. l.ux). He al-o opposed the surcharge on salt and H.ml that 
sentimental consideration- be-idvs others must be respected. 

He calculated the In— to tile Gmernment from his proposals a> iollows : l-rom 

removal of duty on raw col*on for the current year, -13 lakh-, for the next year, 

S7 lakh- : from* removal of duty on machinery 33 lakh< current, 10.1 next ytar : 
restorin'’ the taxable minimum. 3S lakhs current. 7U next year ; removal of sur¬ 
charge on salt, 21 current, S3 lakh- next ytar ; keeping postage at the present, rate. 
3T lakhs current. 73 next year. 

Total 191 lakhs current and 118 lakhs next year. .. . 

To meet this loss Mr. r!*ttv “imported the suggestion of Mr. 1>. Ikis tor tne 
equalising of the o\ri-e and* import duly on kerosine and increasing the duty on 
lubricating oil yielding 123 lakhs in the current and next year, asking the military 
department to reduce it- expenditure by K'b lakh* 4 and leaving the balance ot oio 
lakhs to be covered in two years. 

Mr. Sitarmmi R"ju criticised the military expenditure and suggested economics 
therein by a reduction in the Army and by asking the Home Government to share 
a part, of the expenditure. He urged that the nation-building departments should 
not be touched* in search for economy. He demanded greater than ten centum cuts 
in salaries and criticized the enhanced postal rates. 

JUr. Naoraji Dutuasia alluded to the memoranda submitted to the Secretary of 
State by the Finance department and claimed that it was for the Government of 
India to adjust its expenditure to the existing sources of revenue as indicated in 
those memoranda and not, to put additional burden which seemed to be permanent. 
The Finance department had asserted that the specimen budgets enclosed with the 
memoranda had nothing to do with the forthcoming constitutional changes, nor had! 
any special connection with the idea of federation. ‘But we must be pardoned 
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if we assume that the present proposals are meant not to strain federal finances 
from the start which would prevent the Indian States from willingly joining it.’ 

Dr. Dalai supported the bill. ITc admitted that the taxation proposals were 
drastic which might involve misery to the people, but claimed that they were justi¬ 
fied to meet the crisis. He appealed to the people to make sacrifices patiently and 
not to make the situation worse, l>r. Dalai referred to the proposal of the Re¬ 
trenchment Committee for abolition of the posts of director-general of the Indian 
Medical Services and the public health commissioner with the Government, of India 
which he characterised ns most retrograde. He welcomed the Governments decision 
not to accept, that recommendation and suggested the appointment of a committee of 
experts to devise a scheme of the medical needs of future India. 

Mr. Amarnath Duff declared that he would not give supplies to a Government 
which w'fls so maladministering the country. The faults of Home and other depart¬ 
ments had been pik’d upon the devoted head of the Finance Member. If the Finan¬ 
ce and Home Members had exchanged places, there would have been better 
Government. (Laughter). He did not mind being called an unfair and dishonest 
critic as he would lose his public life if the Government approved of his work. As 
regards the restoration of financial equilibrium he said : If you want to have the 
luxury of "brig India and pose before the world as the great Moghul, bring some 
money for ■, ipkocp of the administration instead of robbing the poor people of 
our village 

The ly then adjourned. 

V»V> dBER : —Mr. Amarnath Dun. continuing hi> unfinished speech, 

to ie Hijli incident which he characterised as a concerted homicidal 
V n tinarmed detenus. The army, he said, was professed to be maintained for 
. rely . f India from foreign invasion. What would be the condition if 
'roreien power invaded India *.* There would la* a hand-to-hand fight and killing 

.nth sidi - Hijli was a ease in point where brutal murders worse than those that 
could be committed by invaders were perpetrated. 

"dr. II. }' Mody criticised the Finance Bill on three grounds. He. firstly, 
objected U' [ nlpetting for 18 months. The Finance Member, five months after tlie 
last budget, found that the revenue receipts had fallen short by JO croros. What 
guaranteee could there be that the present calculation would "not be completely 
upset dmir* ;he next five months ? 

Mr. M’ dv next referred to army expenditure and hold that due to the IKd ratio 
and: low piv . it would have been easy for the Government to*.bring it to the 00 crorcs 
limit some v^rs ago and thereby save at least 25 erorcs of Indians money. 

Lastly. .Mr Mody olfered to produce an evenly balanced budget without an\ 
obleetifciM. features if the Finance Member withdrew the present Finance' Bill. 

i>ir Hart Sinyh Goar , leader of the Nationalist Party, asked the Government also 
to realise facts and eschew sentiment. The reality was that tin* Government 
which was in a minority in this House vas overruling the decisions of the majority 
and in spite of repeated efforts, since the reforms began, to reduce the military and 
civil expenditure, they were still at high level. According to the accredited economic 
adviser of the Simon Commission the military expenditure in India was out of all 
proportion to the civil expenditure. According to the decision of the Brussels 
Conference the military expenditure should not exceed 20 p t <r eon!, of the total 
expenditure but India* was unique in retaining it now at 02 per cent, of the 
Central Government's expenditure and .‘JO per cent, of the tola! expenditure of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments. And this when India, according to Lord 
Curzon. possessed the finest fighting material. The British army in India was on 
Lord Curzon's own admission being maintained for Imperial purposes and Sir Hari 
Singli Gour asked the Finance Member to us»' his good offices fo see that a subs¬ 
tantial portion of expenditure on the British army in India was met from the 
British Government's exchequer, fn this matter Sir Hari Singh Gour asserted that 
several fights had been put up by members of the Delhi Cabinet who were overruled 
by the Moghul at the White Hall, 0.0()0 miles away. He further thought that in 
this matter the convention laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Committe viz., 
(that where the Legislature and the Government agreed there would be no interfer¬ 
ence) had not been observed. Proceeding, Sir H. S. Gour took legal objection to 
the Assembly being asked to vote supplies for 18 months at a stretch and warned 
the Assembly that by agreeing to vote for the Finance Bill they would be doing an 
injustice to the several retrenchment sub-committees whose recommendations had not 
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been given effect to. The Finance Member, if he wanted the support of this House, 
must amend the Finance Bill so as to enable him to balance the* budget only for 
the current year and approach the Assembly in the normal course in March with 
his proposals in the light, of the situation as it might unfold itself at that time. 

Mr. Yamin Khan held that the Finance Member's estimates would never be 
realised and would remain only paper calculations as the people had no money 
cither to buy commodities or pay the taxes. Government had asked the landlords to 
be content with the 1901 land income, but why did not Government also revert to 
the 10U1 level of expenditure and pay iN employees at 11)01 rates ? The speaker 
held that, the 10 per cent cut, minus the income-tax surcharge from the higher salaries 
was too low. With this partial treatment, the Government could nor ask others to 
make sacrifices for meeting a national emergency. He urgtd thel Government, ser¬ 
vants should part with suflie.ient portion-of their salaries to balatuo the budgx He 
supported the consideration of the Finance Bill, but intiinatci that he would oppose 
certain specific proposals therein. _ . 

At this stage. Sir Gnorye Rainy, leader of the flou M c i.iter veiled mid brief. 
reviewed the debate held so far and affirmed that cxcepring one speaker fill others 
had spoken in favour of the motion recognising the existentc '»{ 11*.. ©irtTrumy "men 
should be mot only by extra taxation. The emergency arose from tile fact that ttiey 
had not been abie to collect from the taxpayers the money wanted oy tuc ia. i 
March Bill and not as Mr, Chetty had ftjrgwd. He admitted riiat it was a heavy 
burden they were imposing, but nothing was gained by overstating as .lr. . <> > 
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living on their capital. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Motion For. Consiokkaiton 

7th. XnVEUBFM -The. motion for. consideration of the lm9 ^“ 

to-day without a division after ninety m nntes speech In Ml °^ ' cel “ clU amon .. 

division was claimed by the unoliicial parlies according to an agreement amon„ 
themselves not to oppose the consideration (it the bill. m ombpvs of the 

This agreement was reached at a meeting oi the non-oflicul munoei. 
Asscnihly^ivlicn, for purposes of the Finance^ Bill. Mr. llap lamad Khan. M:!•___>,• i <• 

umi.— •'l U. IT...:.. : - - 1 * J - 
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Sir Abdur Rahim, analysing the situation, fell, that the question before the 
House was how much of the budget should lx* balanced by retrenchment and how 
much of it by taxation. With this was interlinked the question of the taxable 

capacity r ’ .... .. 

reached. 

method .. 1IllllllllK V4l , 

of the General Purposes _.. 

?hat they had recommended savings to tin* extent of 131 lakhs in their first 
interim report., while the Government accepted proposal*- which would efiect 
savings oj^tPl iralhs in t.b -ir expendirmc. 

t. h 
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Mr. S. C. Mifra thereupon moved that ('laitse Two be omitted. He argued 
that everything to-day wan in jeopardy and the fact that this Bill had been found 
necessary after eight months showed that legislation for eighteen months would be 
out of place. Sir. George Schuster had agreed previously with the House that re¬ 
trenchment should be tried first. Had this been done? Jle demanded that reports 
of all retrenchment sub-committees he placed before the Assembly for detailed 
discussion with a view to examining which part, ol retrenchment had been accepted 
and which not. Only then could they approach the House with proposals for 
taxation. 

He gave the instance of graduated nit proposal sanctioned by the Retrenchment 
Committee with dissent under the Chairmanship of h>ir. Gorge Schuster and yel 
owing to pressure from above and below Sir. George had yielded to ten per cent 
cut. Mr. Mitra added that when Sir George Schuster had argued that the Lee 
concessions had become part of the pay, why had then tin m: been included for the 
purpose of calculating even a ten per cent, cut in the pay. Mr. Mitra referred next 
to the lower pay being excluded from the cut and said that members of the 
Retrenchment Committee^ agreed to this being kepi between forty and sixty merely 
in the intenst of people who received low wages. But now that out had been applied to 
lower employees in Railways mid Rosts and Telegraph*'. They discovered that the 
Government agreement of exempting K-. 40 salary wa** merely' to save the police 
salary from the eut and not to relieve the poor of injury from the axe. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed said that unless the died of high taxation wa> known if 
should not he extended. Why should the Government be afraid of the next ses¬ 
sion of tin* Assembly unless they wished to take advantage of the absence of mem¬ 
bers in London. 

Mr. A/.harali -aid that the budget had pro\e<l that the Prime Minister’s a-.-urance 
for financial assistance had put the country in a fool's paradise. He could noe 
understand why file Government should make provi-ton for eighteen months when 
England had not departed lrom the normal twelu* months procedure. 

Mr. .log complained that the Government were not playing the game. 

Mr. Harbans Singh al-o charged the Government with unfairness. 

Mr. Elliott said that the House had agreed that in the interests of India the 
Government should ha\e a balanced budgi i and llmrelor- 1 . the remedy provided by 
“Doctor .Shuster" should be accepted. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai considered it unreasonable to overlook the que-iion of 
legali'y of legislating for I s * months merely because it was an emergen.-y budget. 
He himself thought it wa- premature to bring lonvard a Bill tenable tor is 
mont it i. 

Mr. (\ S. Ranga I\«t quoted from the resolution*- of the Madras European 
As-nciution to the elieet that ditieit should he mainly met by ret n n eh meet and re¬ 
marked that Mr. Brooke Elliott had changed his trout alter coming to Delhi. 

Mr. Brooke Elliott informed Mr. Iyer that hi- change ot position was due to 
Government inning agreed to make retrenchments. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, leader of the European group asked the Opposition putties 
to realise that thi.- was an emergency budget and thought that they would be te-n-d 
their attimle on this budget ju-t in the saint* manner as England wa< tested recently. 
This was the time and this was the opportunity to show to the world that ‘Wc are 
a nation in tile making.” 

rjth. SOVEMBER :—The Assembly met to-day to continue the discussion on Mr. 
Mitra's amendment. Mr. Anklesariu opposing the motion characterised 
the contention that the financial proposals were premature and absurd when till 
House had admitted that the country was in the midst of a crisis The ellcot of e 
huge deficit, in March next would he disastrous on trade and industry of the eountrya 
The speaker welcomed the import duty ou raw’ cotton but criticised the enhanced, 
income-tax and urged that proposals regarding income-tax might be postponed till 
other avenues to achieve stability were fully explored. 

Mr. llarhihs Sard a referred to ihe appeal for facing facts and said that one 
fact was that India of honey and gold.had been reduced to abject poverty whereas 
a large section of the population aid not know the luxury of two meals a day. The 
House was for balancing the budget, the way to which * was through retrenchment 
and not by additional taxation. He did not agree that the ten per cent, eut in 
higher salaries meant the equality of sacrifices. 
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Mr. Bhaqatram Puri said that when the history of the downfall of the British Empire 
in India will be written people might know that the Finance Member was in full sym¬ 
pathy with the traders and cultivators of India but his utter helplessness prevented him 
from doing good to this country. The Finance Bill had one good feature, it enabl¬ 
ed the members to poss as multi-millionaires. Otherwise the whole thing was a very 
expensive farce. The proposal of the Finance Member was that he wanted money to 
run a very expensive household. Their reply was that they had no money but they 
could meet half way if the Finance Member had put his house in order. 

In regard to 'the contention that the credit of the country was at stake, Mr. 
Puri said that the choice was between death and insolvency. Jt. was far better to 
tell the truth than to sutler agony and misery. He criticised the army expenditure 
and said that reduction in its expenditure was urged in the interests of financial 
stringency. Government had no fear of external invasion. He added ironically that 
there could be no danger of internal revolution as long as amicable relations between 
Hindus and Mussulmans existed in India. 

Dr. Zituidtlin asked the Government to wait till the recommendations of the 
Ketrenehment. Committees were fully carried out. The House did not know what 
would be the world financial position next March and therefore it was unwise to 
budget for eighteen months. Ho complained that the Government had not given the 
non-officials n chance to dismiss iresli avenues of taxation pointing out that the 
index numbers had a definite relation with the taxation. The Government should wait 
till March to see what commodities had reached the taxable limit. He deprecated 
tlV. attempt to regulate the stability of the currency and criticised the additional 
tax on salt. 

Sir Grortfr Srhublcr. replying to the debate, pointed out that the total retrench¬ 
ments effected in a full year represented the substantial amount of seven and half 
crores which included cm* in pay to the extent of two and a quarter crores. The 
second point the Finance Member emphasised was that the Government would he 
failing in its duty and misleading the House, if in estimating fur the next financial 
year they included any contribution from Bailway Beceipts to General Bcw lines. 
Any margin of surplus would not. be sutlicient to enable the Government to alter the 
present financial programme. 

Answering Mr. S. (’. Mitia, the Finance Member analys'd the figures of the 
British Budget and maintained that the British Government had actually made 
genuine economic** to tin* extent of five per edit in it* budget whereas in India 
they were making no less than sixteen and a half per cent, and that this sixteen and 
a half per cent represented ninety per cent of (cononih * suggested-, by the Betrench- 
ment Committees as against the ftt per cent agreed to by the Government of 
recommendation* of the Inclnape Committee. Thi* result was achieved by the 
Government, which consisted ol experts inviting politician** belonging to Opposition 
parties in the Legislature unlike as in Britain where the politicians in the Govern¬ 
ment invited the assistance of expert*. Though they adopted tin* inverted procedure 
it had yielded extremely satisfactory and expedition* rc*ults. 

Proceeding the Finance Member said that a good deal of uncertainty prevailed 
regarding the future. Firstly, they did not know what sort of a monsoon would 
prevail. Secondly, they did'not know what const itution would come into being. No 
doubt. India could take advantage of the Premier s assurance of Britain's linancial 
help to India but Sir George affirmed, amidst cheers of the Government and European 
benches, that Tndia had no right to look to Britain for help when she had not the 
courage to take measures to balance the Budget and put her own house in order. 

A good deal had been talked as regards the legal position in resncct of the 
Finance Bill being tenable for eighteen months. But Sir George asserted there was 
nothing for him to answer because no case had really been made out against such 
a procedure and further stated that he had every right to bring a Finance Bill 
even once a month, if necessary. If the Bill was limited to six months then the 
effect of it on revenues would be disastrous indeed. For instance, the people would 
not purchase salt and would use existing stock. So also would be the position re¬ 
garding Customs. To add to this uncertainty there was the uncertainty of constitu¬ 
tional future. They, however, could not allow any such uncertainties to deflect their 
determination to secure the budgetary stability. Any other course would only mean 
deceiving themselves with the feeling of optimism which Government did not share. 

The House divided and reject oil Mr. 8. C. Mitra’s amendment for the deletion 
t»f Clause Two by 50 votes to 48. 
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DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 

Import Duty On ^Cotton. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment in Clause Three for the deletion of the 
import duty on cotton. He held that the duty would not give protection to Indian 
cotton and quoting from the Fiscal Commission Report said that raw produce 
should not be taxed. After Heveral speeches the House adjourned. 

13th. NOVEMBER:—Hit Hari Singh Gour, leader of the Nationalists, speaking 
first to-day emphasised that this duty was an indirect benefit to Lancashire and 
to the extent of 12# per cent. It was a handicap to the development of cotton 
manufactures in India. And this handicap was to continue for 18 months. 

Sir George Schuster interrupted asking on what authority he said that this duty 
would not be kept after March 31, 1933. 

Sir Ilari Singh Gour Ah, now the cat is out of the bag and any one who 
thought that there would be remission of taxation would be foredoomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Sir George Schuster interrupted stating : 1 was calling attention to the distinc¬ 

tion between the customs duty which normally is not voted every year and the 
income-tax which is voted every year.’ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour :—Does the Finance Member say thut the emergency 
budget with all its proposals of taxation avowedly for 18 months is going to be 
perpetuated 7 

There was no answer. 

Proceeding, Sir H. S. Gour explained the estimated growth of cotton of several 
varieties this year in many provinces and affirmed that there was bound to be a 
shortage. It w»i* this time which was chosen by the Finance Member to impose this 
handicap to the Indian cotton manufacture and Sir H. S. Gour feared that the duty 
was bound to extinguish the growing cotton industry. 

Haji Abdulla J la roan supported the duty and informed the House that an im¬ 
provement in tin* cultivation of long staple cotton had been achieved in Sind and the 
Punjab during recent years. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy, speaking as a representative of the agriculturist, urged 
that the salvation of the country lay in the development of agriculture alongside 
with industries. Viewed from that standpoint the duty should be opposed. 

Mr. Bhuyutnun Puri by quoting figures from the Central Cotton Committee s report 
allowed to the House that the assertions made by Mr. Anklesaria yesterday were not 
founded on facts. He pointed out that, in order that India could compete with the 
foreign manufacturer in product ing finer cloth, it was essential to import long staple 
cotton which India could not produce to-day. The duty would, therefore, injure th<* 
mill industry and also the Indian settlers in East Africa without giving any appre¬ 
ciable benefit to the Indian cutivator. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, confessed that the Government case 
stood solidly on the need for revenue but one of the secondary effect8 was the help 
to the agriculturists in India, ft was true there was a difference of opinion between 
Sir George Rainy and Mr. Shanmukham Chctty regarding the effect, of this 
duty on long staple cotton, for whereas the latter thought that it meant a rise in the 
price by 5 per cent, the former thought it was :> per cent. Even taking it was 5 
per cent, it only meant a very small proportion of the output of Indian mills. There 
was no extra burden upon that portion of the product which was made with Indian 
cotton. The cotton mill industry had during recent years obtained the advantages 
of rise in the import duty on textiles. No uoubt Bombay was very important but 
Bombay was not the whole of India. The millowners went on producing more and 
more even though they said that they were working at a loss. 

But the Finance Member affirmed’ that India was the only manufacturing country 
which was enjoying any Bort of prosperity in the textile world. Would Mr. Mody 
prefer a duty on raw cotton ? (No answer.) The conclusion was obvious. Anyway 
agriculturists also need some protection. Mr. Shanmukham I'hetty stated yesterday 
that there was no appreciable quantity of long staple cotton produced in India ana. 
therefore, the millowners in India must import from Uganda and other countries. 
The Finance Member quoted figures to show that the average of five years, 1925-30 
was a total production of 2,24,CKjO bales of long staple cotton in India. Sir George 
Schuster also quoted figures to show that the premium on lone staple cotton had 
improved by Hs. 20 and that it wu» ^mainly because of the iuerea&ea import duty. 

*1 
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This was some evidence that the import duty had boon of benefit to the cotton 
grower in India. 

The amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh agaiiiRf the du/y was lost by 49 against 
00 votes amidst cheers from the official and European benches. 

Duty On MAcniNKRy 

Mr, Hariraj Samp moved an amendment for the deletion of the proposed duty 

on machinery from the bill. lie held that the duty would retard the indusrial 

progress of the country and would ultimately affect the agricultural development. 

Sir George Sehuster , replying to the debate, said the last few years’ record of the 
Govern men t, in giving protetion to industries should clearly show that the charge of 
crushing Indian industries was unfounded. He was perfectly prepared to say that 
when the revenue position of the Government improved, the duty on machinery would 
be among the very first which the Government would take oil. lie wanted the house 
to review the budget as a whole and they would find that the Government had 
given due consideration to every aspect of tin* ease and had taken into account the 
national feeling in framing the financial proposal. The correct position might 
have been to levy a countervailing excise duty whenever any customs duty was im¬ 
posed. This the Goverament had not done on account of the national feeling on the 

subject. Members had urged that the Government should have equalised the excise 
and import duty on kerosene oil. They should take into account that oil companies 
had to import consumable machinery to a large extent. 1’nder the proposal before 
the house the Burma Oil Co. alone would be taxed to the extent of Ks. Id.00,000 a 
year. He again reminded the house that the budget was an emergency measure 
and the effect of the amendment would be a loss of R*. 1,59/10,000 to the Govern¬ 

ment in the next eighteen months. 

The house divided and the amendment was adopted by 5‘1 votes to 5*2. 

An Amendment Withdrawn 

Mr. Sitarama Raju moved an amendment that in part 1 ot schedule 1 to the 
bill amendment No. 4 be omitted. This amendment No. 1 in the hill was ‘in item 
No. 27A. For the figures Re. 1-1 in the last column the words Re. 1 shall be 
substituted*. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju was allowed to move the amendment which he did; but with¬ 
drew it after Sir George Rainy explained the circumstances under which the duty 
ought to be reduced from 1-4 to 1. The House then adjourned. 

14th. NOVEMBER The House to-day solved the legal tangle over yesterday’s 
vote, omitting the clause which proposed to lake machinery off the free list of 
tariff schedule. 

The proceedings were initiated with the adoption, without a discussion, of the 
following motion by Sir George Rainy: “In part one of schedule one to the Bill, 
after amendment 9, the following be inserted : Jn item 40-1), for figure 5 the figure 
8 shall be substituted.” 

The President then culled upon Mr. Hariraj Swamp. Mr. Ramkrishmi Reddi and 
Mr. B. Das to move the amendments omitting the clause for the imposition of a ten 
per cent duty on machinery. None of the three members were in their seats. 

Mr. Chetty thereupon raised a point of order that, the House having yesterday 
declined to take machinery off the free list, these amendments were out of order and 
it was not necessary to move them. 

The President declared that, though the House had recorded its wish in the matter 
yesterday, yet the clause for imposing a ten per cent duty on machinery wan a pait 
of the Bill and must be taken off by consequential amendment. 

Mr. Chetty: Then I suggest that the Government should move the consequential 
amendment. 

Sir George Rainy ; I suggest that the rules of the House be waved to enable Mr. 
Chetty to move the amendment. (Laughter). 

The rules were then waived aud Mr. Chetty moved the amendment. 

Sir George Rainy said : The House is being seriously embarrassed by purely for¬ 
tuitous circumstances. The Government had considered their position as regards 
this amendment and their decision was that it would not be consistent with what 
was desirable and proper in the regulation of the proceedings of the Houss.that they 
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should make any attempt at this stage or in this form to ask the House to reverse 
the decision it had arrived yesterday. (Applause) 

The amendment was thereupon treated as consequential and passed, so that the 
Assembly’s vote against the import duty on machinery stands for the moment. 

The House then passed the schedule as amended. 

Inconsistent Peopoka l 

I>r. Ziauddin Ahmed moved for the; deletion of clause four from the Bill. His 
reasons were that the proposal to levy a surcharge was not consistent with a 10 per 
cent cut in the salaries. He would withdraw his amendment if a uniform cut of 25 
per cent were effected in all salaries for he held that the surcharge should be equal 
to the cuts. Proceeding, he said that salaries below a certain limit had been 
exempted from the cut. In the same way, some commodities should be exempted, 
while a surcharge of three, five and ten per cent should be levied on others according 
to the capacity of the commodities to hear the tax. 

After Sir George Schuster had explained the attitude of the Government in regard 
to the surcharge the amendment was rejected by the House. 

SrRciiAnoE on Salt 

Mr. George Morgan moved the deletion of the provision which included a sur¬ 
charge on the Salt (additional import duty) Act of 1931. He pointed out that the sur¬ 
charge would upset th»* calculations on which the previous Act was based in determining 
a fair selling price of foreign salt. 

Sir Georg- Schuster said that this wa- a case which prosed the contention he 
had made on a previous motion and he assured the House that if this point had struck 
them before they would not have included th<* salt additional import duty Act in 
this Bill. IB* said that if the «m*ml.ment wen* passed then the Government would 
have to refund about thirty thousand rupees college 1 so far under surcharge, 
thereby causing trouble and complication. 

This was agreed to and the amendment wa< withdrawn with the unanimous 
consent of the House. 

Exemption <>i Tax on Nri>. 

Mr. IVSouza moved an amendment for the exemption of Cashew kernels from the 
additional import duty. 

The Finance Member promised to institute a fuller enquiry. He admitted that 
there was a prirna facie case for not. instituting this extra duty. He further agreed 
that, by imposing the duty, they might be damaging a purely Indian Industry. If. 
as a result ot the enquiry proposed, the Government found executive action necessary 
in the desired direction, they would remit a portion of the duty under section 23 of 
the Sea Customs Act. 

Mr. TV Souza withdrew the amendment. 

Pkintixc. Paper 

Mr. A Das moved an amendment against surcharge of twenty-five per cent, on 
printing paper. He said that in the interest of the publishers and printers it was 
not fair to impose this mireharg • on a commodity, which was already heavily taxed. 
Ho suggested that if G jvernmeiit could not meet the loss they could impose a duty 
on imported wood pulp. 

Sir George Rainy informed that the Tariff Board had submitted its report on 
this (mention only ten days ago, and in ordinary course the recommendations of the 
Board would be considered in the winter session when the whole matter could be 
thoroughly discussed. But, for the time being. Government could not make any dis¬ 
tinction in respect of printing paper. 

, Mr. A. Das withdrew the amendment. 

Tax on Salt 

The next question discussed was the surcharge on salt. Mr. I^alchand Navalrai gave 
an elaborate history of the question of the Salt Act Satyagraha last year and the 
consequent employment of additional police force, which involved expenditure. Even 
with the lessons of that episode Government had not stopped short of imposing a 
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surcharge on an article, which was necessary lor the people. He quoted from the 
views of the Secretaries of State for India and also from the Premier Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in support of his contention that this ‘•oppressive” additional tax should 
.be removed. The House then adjourned till the lHth. 

Kith. NOVEMBER :—The House re-assembling to-day. Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired of 
the Government at the outset whether in view of their acceptance of Mr. Morgan’s 
amendment of Nov. 14 they were prepared to exempt salt from a levy surcharge 
of 25 per cent. 

Sir George Schuster explained that Mr. Morgan s amendment related to special 
duty imposed on foreign salt in March last. This duty was imposed for the 
definite purpose of regulating the price of foreign salt at Rs. (i-6 per ewt. If this 
duty was subjected to 25 per cent surcharge, the protection granted to salt would 
be much greater than recommended by (lie Tariff Board. There could, therefore, 
be no justification for exempting excise duty from the surcharge. 

Mr. -The idea underlying the special duty on salt was to stabilise the 

price of foreign salt in India and give protection to manufacturers of Indian salt . 
If foreign salt was not subject to surcharge, but the Indian salt was. the parity 
of prices between the two would be disturbed and the surcharge on excise duty 
having been raised, the prices of Indian *.ilt, the extent of protection i<> Indian salt, 
would be reduced. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, further explained that the Government levied 
customs duty on all the salt imported by sea in India, while there was a specific 
duty on foreign salt. By statute the amount of import dut\ u a> determined by 
excise duty. The House by accepting Clause 4 of the Bill had already agreed to 
25 per cent, surcharge on import duty on salt. It now by accepting the amendment 
the House (lid not impose surcharge on excise duty it would create technical diffi¬ 
culties which might affect the import duty also. 

Sir George Schuster -aid the discussion on the subject had been short, probably 
because the arguments were well known. He said the consumption of salt had 
grown steadily and pa-t experience had not shown that variation in duty had not 
led to a change in the consumption figures. Mr. Mitra had .-aid that whenever there 
mhs need for taxation the Government ran to the poor man's income. ‘If we do 
that in proper proportion, I do not know to what can im hon. friend object ? 
We have uutil this moment refrained from touching th<* salt duty. Wo feel that 
the salt tax fan be relied upon to produce money, that it should be regarded n> a 
sort of ultimate reserve in the hands of the Government. Friends, imagine any 
occasion on which the justification for having some r rourse to your ultimate reserve 
would be strong than it is to-day. You class in India !>55 out ot ‘100 million men 
as poor men aud if a poor man is not to be taxed, then you would be limiting the 
powers of the Government to deal with the financial emergencies. We must regard 
this salt tax surcharge as mo-u reliable in the whole of our financial plan. The 
private individual would under the surcharge pay oik* anna per annum her head. 
This tax has been imposed for two months. We have not seen any great popular 
feeling against it. The extra burden has not been unduly increased by the dealers, 
and to the Government it is the soundest part of its proposals.' 

The motiou of Mr. Lalehand Xavulrai Mas »h»*n voted and rejected by 48 to 
55 votes. 

Enhanced Postal Rah:.- 

Mr, Sitararu Raju then moved the omission of Clause G. 

Mr. Sitarani Raju, moving the amendment against enhauced postal rates, referred 
to the object laid down by the Government 60 years ago, when the postal depart¬ 
ment was started, that it should be considered as a public utility department and 
not as a commercial concern for revenue. Originally, the rates were quarter-anna 
and half-anna for post card and envelope respectively and when they were raised in 
1922 to half-anna aud one-anna there Mas an enormous fall in postal traffic. He 
pointed out the inconsistency in the increased rates of only 25 per cent, on envelope 
which was largely used by rich people aud businessmen and 50 per cent on pOBt 
card which was only a means of communication between the poor people in distant 
Places. The speaker foresaw a considerable fall in postal traffic if the increase was 
made and averred that people would more freely carry letters through buses which 
touched numerous villages than through post offices. 
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Sir Joseph Shore said the postal deficit was Rs. 181 lakhs, which after account¬ 
ing for adjustments, was Rs. 132 lakhs. Of this. Rs. 60 lakhs covered retrench¬ 
ment, which was the maximum they could carry out immediately. A deficit of Rs. 
72 lakhs must, be covered. The two alternatives were, firstly, to increase the postal 
rates and, secondly, to meet, it from the general revenue. The second alternative 
meant that those who used the postal facilities wished to pass on the burden to 
other shoulders. (Applause.) Continuing, he assured the House that the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy was of treating the post office as a public utility service and that 
when there was a surplus it would be used to extend the facilities to rural areas, 
but if money was not given they would be postponing these facilities, on which the 
Assembly had been so keen, to the Greek calends. As for the cost on the popula¬ 
tion, 530 millon post cards were used a year which gave three post card per head of 
the adult population and meant an extra three pice per head per annum. If, however. 
50 million only used post cards, then the cost per head of the adult population was 
three-fourths ot a pice per mouth. That was not much. What the Government was 
asking for was that the cost of the service must he paid. The postal service was 
open for use on a voluntary basis, and people could limit their correspond* nee to 
their needs. He said that foreign postage was also increased by 25 per cent, so that 
a letter would now cost two and a half annas instead of two. 

Comparing the position in India with the other countries of the world, Sir Joseph 
said that Belgium and Japan alone would be having cheaper postage than India 
would have under the new rates, hut then Japan hardly covered the distance of an 
Indian province, while Belgium charged an anna and two pics for covering less 
than the area of a district in the Madras pn sideney. We carry letters from Cap'* 
Gomorin to lVshawar. In this Mib-continoni. distance is a great clement to be 
considered, and we claim purs to la* the cheapest postal service in the world, 
i Applause, i 

Mr. Tlaju's motion was then put to the vie and eariied by <>:; vote- again*1 16. 

The House then adjourned. 

No Tax on i.ownn L\< omk 

17th. NOVEMBER :— Mr. llarbilns Sar,{q mmed an amendment to-day for the 
deletion of clause seven of the Finance Bill relatin'- to the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax. He held that the proposal would act very harshly on the lower 
and middle classes and drive petty shop-keepers to bankruptcy. The Income Tax 
Ad, he saitl, was very unsatisfactory as, unlike English law. it did not provide for 
judicial appealn. 

Mr, II. P. Modi/ supported Mr. linin'- amendment. He felt great sympathy 

for the middle and lower middle elai*M> wl.o had to keep up the standard of living 

and had not received much benefit from the drop in prices. Their case, indeed, 
was absolutely pitiable. When the Eidhikc Member mentioned the higher percentage 
of taxis borne by the British and Japanese he forgot the much higher income per 
hi ad in those countries. 

Mr. II. C, Desafif/os said that a national emergency had been caused bv world 

factors and he had given the Government hi- vote to get over it. “But when you 

come to taxing the poor people with an income of Rs. 84 a month I >top there. 

I Applause). In England the minimum taxable income for a married man is £360. 
In England you have something of a human touch. You think of the man. his 
wife and child. But here you are wanting in human touch. (Hear. hear). Let’s bo 
human when we are dealing with the masses. I admit that the Government must 
live, but the individual must also exit. Then yon are having a cut of 10 per cent. 
A man drawing two hundred rupees will have*9 per cent, but one drawing four 
thousand only <> per cent. Why this differentiation ? Why cannot your all-India 
services, who* are well paid, allow a 10 pir cent cut without any deduction? In no 
country in the world where a cut is applied is income-tax or surcharge included. 
(Applause). There is no breach of contract. When you got the Lee Concessions, 
which gave you more than you expected was not there a breach of contract? Then, 
again, do you realize that, by lowering the income-tax, you are giving wide powers 
»o your income-tax machinery to use them, probably excessively? My plea is let 
those that have more pay moro. (Applause). 

Mr. J. N. Aggarual congratulated Mr. Desanges and said that the lowering 
of the income-tax would be a deadly blow to the poorer families, three hundred 
thousand of whom would be roped in. He reminded the Government that in 
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England relief was given for the family and oven the dependents, and relief for 
earned income. Thus for a bachelor the income-tax limit was £250 and for a family 
man £350. If that was the limit in England, why lower it in India? 

Dr. l)e Sou\a supported the amendment on behalf of the Indian Ohristain 
community. He said that the members of his community were poor and were 
limostly earning less than Rs. 100 per month. The economic depression and the 
depreciated rupee had already hit them hard and this additional burden would 
deprive them of the necessities of life, lower their standard of living and accentuate 
trade depression. The speaker feared that there will be a great deal of evasion of 
the tax and he appealed to the European members to lend their support in the 
interests of the well-being and contentment of their employees. Mr. IVSouza 
appealed to the Government to give the tax some human touch if they were 
unwilling to accept th<* amendment. In any case he wanted the Finance Member 
to assure the House that, when tin* financial situation eased, this tax would be the 
first to be taken ofl' and the additional stafi' required for the Income Tax Department 
would be recruited from those thrown out of employment on account of retrench¬ 
ment. He warned tin* Government that the once-contented and loyal Christian 
community had already begun to take to politics and measures like the one before the 
House might drive its members to take to revolutionary activities. He suggested an 
export duty on manure to balance the deficit. 

Mr. iralhjfullah supported the amendment and said that too frequent changes 
in the Income Tax Act w;i" leading to a great deal of dislocation and misery 
amongst the people. The proposal would a fleet harshly petty >hnp-kcepcrs and 
specially bus-owners. 

Sir Grorf/r Schusfrr . replying to the debate, said that though tlm vote of the 
House did not always reflect judgment based on convincing speeches, he would 
seriously attempt to convince the Assembly of the justice of the Government’s ease. 
He asked the House to view the lowering of the income tax level in proportion and 
in its setting. This was no new innovation. In 1^00 income tax was levied on in¬ 
comes of not less than Rs, 200 per annum. The minimum exemption limit was 

then increased to five hundred. Gradually it was increased to one thousand and 
the income tax on incomes of that level was only finally remitted in 1019. Remission 
then was undoubtedly a prop r measure be cause the country could not afford it. 

The prices were very* high after the War and Rs. PYX) then certainly did not 

represent what it represented before the War. Rut since then there had been an 
extraordinary fdl in th° co*t of the main necessaries of lift*. A« Mr. Yamin Ixhan 
had said, the price of agricultural products has gone back to the 1003 level. The 
whole basis of the country'* income, on which the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments had to roly for taxation, was dependent on agricultural 
prices. They, therefore, had recourse again to the standards of txation applied in 
1903. In those days Rs. 1000 was considered a fair limit. There wap. therefore, 

nothing outrageous in the proposition that Rs. 1000 in India represented a fair 
limit for this direct, form of taxation. He emphasised that the Government expected 
to get something like nineteen cron** out of incomes above tw F o thousand rupees, 
whereas they sought to get, something like seventy lakhs from incomes below two 
thousand rupees. Thus they were not overburdening those income tax payers who 
earned between one thousand and two thousand. A cultivator had to pay tax on 
his income in the form of land tax, however low it. was. There was no low limit 
there. Why should there be a low' limit of exemption for men who made money 
not by cultivation but in keeping small shops or driving a motor ear? 

The Finance Member then held that the Government proposal was justified on 
financial grounds. He said that it broadened the basis of taxation and there was 
some public advantage derived in imposing direct, taxation on this class of people, 
because they would take a direct interest in the economy of public administration. 
He said: “1 would ask my friends opposite to consider the responsibility that may 
be theirs in future of considering the interests as members of the public, resting as 
they may under some danger that popular governments may give way to popular 
clamours for popular forms of expenditure. I would ask them to consider 
whether it will not be of advantage to the country that there will be a large class 
of this kind that directly feels in the form of direct taxation the result of any form 
of public expenditure. These an* not men* debating. They are serious arguments 
which have influenced us in coming forward with what we knew would be a very 
unpopular measure. 
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The amendment was carried by G5 against 44 votes. 

Amendment Against Increasing Rate 

Mr. Lalrhaml Navalrai moved an amendment for the omission of clause eight 
of the Finance Bill which provided that rates of income-tax and super-tax now in 
force should be increased by 12 centum in the Financial year of 1932-33. He 
disputed the claim that the proposal would hit only the rich people, tor. he main, 
tained, there were hardly any rich people* left in the country. He also 
criticised the provision which would give retrospective effect to the assessment of 
income tax. , .... .. 

Mr. 7ait (Burma) said that if he did not criticise the provisions oi the clause it 
was only because his group were anxious to help the (iovernment to balance the 
budget at a time of grave national emergency. He. however, severely criticised the 
evasions of the income tax which he asserted had assumed alarming proportions ot 
seven crores a year. There was therefore the urgent necessity of combating this 
organised evasion of the income tax and he had no hesitation in saying that he 
would reserve to himself the right of refusing taxation proposals next March, il lie 
was not convinced that the situation had improved. He urged that if there was 
need, the Government should amend the rules, regulations and laws of the land and 
even the personnel of the Income Tax Department in order to eradicate the e\il. 
He suggested the (iovernment to take necessary powers s<» that every asses sec would 
present his certified and audited accounts to the income tax officer ; secondly that 
any one who failed to keep or produce accountbe penalised by yearly doubling 
his tax, till he kept or produced account : thirdly income tax authorities should 
stamp and seal the account books which without such mark> would not be held ad¬ 
missible by the courts and fourth!}, th»* law should be amended to punish the 
offenders with rigorous imprisonment and three times the existing rate of fines. 

Mr. Puri : In the case of a bie firm whom would you like to be imprisoned .’ 

Mr. Tait : The directors. 

Sir II. S. Gour : If the directors are away, will you imprison the manager 

Mr. Tait quoted an instance where a per.^on was fined Rs. GO which was half 
of what the Government would have lost, if the ea^o had not been detected. 

Finally, he pleaded that n< in the past, the Gmernment should by notification 
give exemption to incomes on which tax had been already paid, but which under 
the Act are liable to re-assessment. 

Sir JJari Siwjh Gour felt that the hiA speech oi Sir George Sellu.ster gave indi¬ 
cations that the policy of tin* Government was to broaden the basis of taxation. He. 
however, was of opinion that the income tax was already sufficiently high and should 
not be further enhanced. He criticised the rule-making provisions for a Central 
Board of Revenue incorporated in the clause and said that it was a most novel 
proposal in an already antiquated piece of legislation. He also felt that the Govern¬ 
ment should not have attempted to alter tile Income Tax Act. when the trend of 
proceedings <»f the Round Table Conference showed that income tax might be a 
provincial subject. 

Mr. Arthur Moon\ leader oi the European group, said that his community was 
the most hit under the present scheme of taxation. He explained how from morning 
till night everything he touched was a taxed article. The only thing which he 
enjoyed free was the plethora of speeches in the Assembly (laughter). The only 
thing which the Finance Member does not tax is sleep. This was the Jot of a 
European who now found it difficult to live in this country. No wonder he often 
felt as if he was a lamb for slaughter. If in spite of this the European group 
voted with the Government on this question it was solely because they were con¬ 
vinced that there was in India a national emergency and they were not prepared 
as some of their Indian colleagues to be told that they had failed on this occasion. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that there was no evasion of the income tax on the 
part of professionalists like lawyers etc. In fact some lawyers paid more to the 
Government in the form of income tax in the hope that they could maintain res¬ 
pectability before their clients and get more revenue. He opined that income 
below ten thousand rupees should not be.taxed, but on the present occasion he 
wanted that the surtax should be half of what the Government imposed. 
But ho was in the first instance for no increase in the income tax ana the 
supertax. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 
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18th. SOVEMBER Sir Abdur Rahim said the entire Indian public 
opinion was against the scheme of taxation and even Anglo-Indian opinion 
did not support it : yet the British group of members in the House 
had been always going into the (iovernment lobby. He said that under the 
Government of * India Act they were not called to support the Government. 
If the Government was always in the right there would be no need for the Assembly. 
They (the non-officials) were there to criticise the Government and guide it in the 
light of public opinion. (Applause.) The British elected group always voting with 
the Government was destroying the spirit of the Reforms Aet. The income-tax 
proposals would ruin all trade and business and he warned the landlords and 
agriculturists that, it would be their turn next. The next course was for the Govern¬ 
ment to retrench. He challenged the view that India's credit, was at stake. There 
would have been no loss to India's credit if the Finance Member had waited till 
the end of February before coming up with his budget proposals. Thai would have 
enabled them all to put forward a retrenchment plan sufficiently all-embracing to 
cover the entire deficit. He com-Juded : ‘The stand we have taken up is that there 
should be no further taxation and to that we stick.' 

Mr. Elliot said on this occasion their little family did not see eye to eye together 
and he for one would support the amendment. His chief contention was that by 
taxing those already taxed the (iovernment was breaking them or driving them to 
methods* of evasion. On the other hand, they contended that if only the Government 
checked the gross and wholesale evasions of income-tax there would be no need for 
further burden on those who paid income-tax at present. He said that retrospective 
legislation might be desirable in cases where indemnity is necessary but to apply n 
tax retrospectively was vicious and wrong in principle. 

Mr. IhWKisia held that the supplementary budget had not even the redeeming 
features ot the curate's egg. which was good at. least in pans. He held that the 
Congress agitation was due to starvation and unemployment in the country, and the 
present budget would give an impetus for a no-tax campaign when Mathatma Gandhi 
returned to India. He doubted if there was any precedent where such a heavy 
additional taxation was imposed in the interests of national emergency by an anti¬ 
national Government almost, on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. Huuiasia said that 
if only the Government gave them control over the army, they would produce a 
balanced budget. He appealed to the Government to stay their hands from further 
taxation. 

Sir Geary? Srhubfcr said that with the exception of Mr. Elliot’s speech the rest 
had no relevance to the particular issue before the House. He asked the House to 
compare the position in India with ihat in England. In England, a person having 
an income of Rs. lC.OOQ year was required to pay a tax of L‘l 13 before tne emergency 
budget and Cl94 after the emergency budget, which increased the tax by TJ per cent, 
as against 23 per cent proposed in India. This was milch higher than the proposal 
in India, where a person with an income of Its. Ib.UX) would pay t 125 as income-tax. 
^ir George Schuster asked whether a 10 per cent tax on income whb high in facing 
a national emergency. 

As regards the obiection to retrospective eflect, this was undoubtedly an object¬ 
ionable feature of the Government h proposals, but he repudiated the suggestion 
they were asking for retrospective taxation. They were merely asking for a 23 per 
cent increase for the remaining half year, but in order to meet the legal provisions 
of the income-tax law they were spreading it over a year at the rate of 12 A per cent. 
‘What, we are doing is exactly wffiat the British Government have decided to do, and 
the British Government cannot be accused of taking a dishonourable action. 

Mr. Elliot— J did not say it was dishonourable. I said it was a wrong action. 

The Finance Member next referred to the improvement in trade conditions and 
the favourable rupee exchange, and remarked :—The result has been partly produced 
by the knowledge that the world got, by the announcement of our programme, that 
we iu India are going to tackle the situation and introduce budgetary balance.' 

The Finance Member repudiated the reflections cast on the income-tax administra¬ 
tion. He said:—The Finance and Income-tax departments aro almost entirely 
staffed by Indians. I can say that iu my experience of working in different parts 
of the world I have never come across a more devoted and honest, service that in 
my owm department and ihe income-tax staff working throughout the country. (Ap¬ 
plause.) I entirely refuse to believe that the standard of administration in the income- 
tax department is lower thau the standard of administration throughout Ibe Govern- 
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menfc service in India, and T maintain the standard of Government service in India 
stands comparison with that of any country in the world/ (Applause.) 

Sir George Schuster, referring the charge of evasions. Haiti that a most thorough 
und searching examination would he made but public opinion was a considerable 
factor in thisT respect. There were evasions of income-tax in all countries, and even 
in England, which had such a long history ot working of the income-tax. evasions 
were substantial and were at one time estimated to amount to £10 to £20 million 

per annum. One of the tests was that they should judge th" relative figures regar¬ 

ding in<mme-tux receipts between limiiel companies and the smaller income-tax 
payers who ran small businesses. A comparison between these two showed that 
there was n larger percentage of increase in the assessment ot the smaller business 
concerns than tne larger limited companies. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to Mr. Anklcsaria s challenge that no country 
with a favourable balance of trade had been, or need be, worried about the budge¬ 
tary balance. lie said tic* balance of trade was not merely to be judged by the 

visible exports or imports, winch were in favour of India, but by payments for 
external (K>ts. Thus, in Britain though trade was unfavourable. Britain, having 
lent enormous sums to the outside world, had a favourable balance and was yet 

resorting to budgetary balance. 

Jle had been told by Mr. Anklesaria : ‘If you »annot immediately reduce your 
expenditure go to your banker ami liud a e mimodatioii. But what if the banker 
refused to accommodate th"iu until they put their house in ord**r ? Wo are now 
Hiill'cring from the results of 1021-22. when India borrowed to meet her deficit-,. 
Those maturing loans an* giving ib trouble. You cannot repeat that again, and if 
you do, you will be leaving a legacy which wid lead to the ruin of the country.’ 

The motion of Mr. Xavulrui for the deletion of the clause relating to surcharge 
on income-tax and supp>j-iax was thei put to the vote and defeated b\ 32 
votes to 30. 

srn< !iakm-:art.j-: 


Kmnvar Kaghubir Singh moved an amendment t<*r the exemption of income 
below Us. 1').o)) J’roui the additional levy of surcharge. 

Sir George Sehu^t.er explained that the effect of the anumlim-nt would be a loss 
to the Government of Ks. .13 lakhs in th* current Near and Its. bo lakhs in the next 
year. He sail tbit for th" present imome-tax had been Icvie 1 on a graduated scale 
iron) top i .> bCiom an l the -m i haree did noi dis'urh this seh(*nie of things. Ihe 
amendment lm felt, would ere.,;-- didi-ulties and disturb thi*, arrangement. Sir George 
Schuster milt mat'd that at a ti n* ot na'ioual crisis the proposed tax was not too 
heavy a buidcn for anybody. 

The amendment wa*- preyed to a division and rejected by 40 votes to 1 j votes. 
Ki*u:-Makin«. Powers 


Mr. Amarnath Dun m >vcd the deletion of sub-clause (2) ot clause s relating to 
the rule-making powers sought to bo given to the Central Board of lteveuue. He 
said the Pimme- .Member did not him,"If g> to c-dlcct money but lie sent income- 
tax assessors to collect money tor the Government. He. therefore, strongly objected 
to the provision for additional power* for such men. 

Sir George Sdmstei. winding up the* debate, staged that the provision in reality 
was in the interests of the asscssees for an equitable levy* of the tax. He assured the 
House that th** Central Baird of Revenue would be directed to net under the bill 
in n reasonable and equitable manner. He told the House that the rules proposed to 
lie introduced under the bill were still in their draft form and any suggestions on 
behalf of non-oilieials would he given due consideration. 

The motion was rejected and clause 8 was adopted by 33 votes to 4 j. 

18 Month Period 


Mr. Harbilas Suvda moved the deletion of clause 9. which proposed additional 
income-tax and supertax for the next financial year. He said that the crushing bur¬ 
den of taxation would cripple the small industries and all other financial undertaking 
aud that the effects of this taxation on the social life of the country would also 
be bad. 
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19th. NOVEMBER :—Mr. Lalchanri Xavalrni hold the House was not convinced 
that there was a national emergency and should provide nil the money demanded 
by the Finance Member. 

Mr. Wallayatullah complained that unlike the cuts in salaries no provision had 
been made in the bill for fixing the additional taxation to a period of emergency. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, supporting the Government. appealed to the House to show 
a sense of responsibility when the question of responsibility at the centre was being 
discussed in London, He felt the real remedy ln> in regulating the system of and 
registration of money-lenders. 

Mr. Misra criticised the administration of the Income-tax department. 

Sir Hari Singh Hour raised the constitutional issue of Id months'budget ami 
said that the House did not know the extent to which Government expenditure 
would amount and, therefore, could not be expected to vote for additional revenues. 

Dr. Ziauddin complained that the Government did not wish to axe the Iav and 
other concessions and yet they wore asking the House to vote for additional revenues. 

Sir George Schuster said the kev to the Government position was national 
emergency. He pointed out that the House had already accepted the principle ot 
extending the provisions of the Finance Bill to 1 ( .1.'L > -!H, as aho ot Irving a sur¬ 
charge on income and supertaxes and voting tor the amendment would mean going 
back on those decisions. He also slated that the crux ot the problem luv in luing* 
ing about budgetary equilibrium and show to the world that they were determined 
to achieve it. The amendment would mean not showing that fairness. 

Tb * House rejected the amendment by 5!» votes to bp. 

Sfrciiarot on Invomi.-Tan 

Kunwar Rughubir Singh moved that the surcharge on income-tax during tin- next 
financial year should only be on incomes ot over Rs. loom. Jfe made no '•p*-e<-h 
nor did Mr. Ramkridma Reddi who se.-« aided tin* amendment. 

Sir George Schuster formally opposed on la-half <>f the Government. The amend¬ 
ment was carried by 6'5 against 18 voles. The renaming e'mise- in the bill were 
then adopted. 

Sir George Schuster, wlmn called upon bv tin Chair to mo\« the third reading 
said : ‘In view of the tact that substantial amendment *< have been passed in the 
measure as introduced by the Government I would, on behall of the Government, 
ask you to give us time to consider the position. 

Sir George Rainy suggested that it would be possible to explain the Government's 
position tomorrow afternoon. The President a. - ^rdinglv adjourned the Hotne. 

Finaxcr Bill Thrown orr—Yi< Ru om. Rui:rir.i» 

20th. NOVEMBER : - The President read the Governor-Gem ral s message 
recommending for the aceceptanee of the amendments which will restore the position 
contemplated when the Finance Bill wa- introduced. Hi- Excellency emphasised that 
ii was essential in the interests of the country, particularly, tor the protection of 
financial stability, that revenue and expenditure should be balanced until the end of 
the next financial year. Hence he could not allow tin- deficiency nf four ernres 
caused by the Assembly rejection. Gertain clauses remain im^vemi. 

The recommended bill was laid on the table. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the Oppo^ition. said that the lea^t that the 
Nationalists could do was to entirely dissociate themselves from further progress of 
the bill as they were unable to lend assistance for placing on tin* Statute Book the 
bill as recommended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, on behall ot the Independent*, declared that it was impossible 
to defy public opinion. It was Government which had driven the unofficial* to a 
position in which they could not take effective part in the discussion of the Bill. 

When the bill was taken into consideration, the Finance Memlv-r moving for the 
acceptance of the amendments. Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. 

\ amin Khan left their seats and went into the lobbies followed by their respective 
followers, the only exceptions being the Raja of Kollengode. Mr. S. Ranga Iyer 
and Mr. Das. So the first amendment was carried by IS votes to S. All the other 
amendments restoring the other rejected clauses were passed without division. 

When, however, ttie Finance Member moved ihe third reading of the Bill all the 
Opposition members walked in and joined in voting down the measure by 01 votes 
against 48 amidst loud cheers of the non-officials, Ihe House, then, adjourned sine 
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PRESIDENT -RAJA SAHEB OF SANTOSH 

The autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in (-alcntta on the 
20th. July 10.11. the hon. the Raja Saheb of 8 an tosh presiding. His Excellency the 
(Governor was pn sent. Sir A. I\. Ghuznavi was welcomed by the President on his 
return from Mecca and other holy places. 

Implying to a question whether any instance had been brought to the notice of 
the Government in which Congressmui m Bengal had failed to carry out the terms 
of the Settlement arrived at between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi, the Home Member 
said it did not conduce to the satisfactory carrying out of the settlement to give 
publicity to Mich details at ?his time. 

Ri:x<,ai. Minister* and R. T. C. 

In the absence of Mr. B. <( hatterjee, Mr. S. M. Bone moved a resolution 
claiming adequate ri presentation for Bengal on the Round Table Conference and on 
the Federal .Structure Sub-Committee in view ot the importance of the province. 

Speaking during the debate, the Home Member, Mr. \V. L>. R. Prentice, assured 
11n: House that the proceeding* would be forwarded to the <iovernment of India 
for action. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen, former Commission'!’ of Chittagong Division, who 
wn* sworn in to-day. said that it was unfortunate that Bengal which had made 
considerable saerili"*es during the last half century in the cause of the struggle for 
self-government had been relegated to a back seat when the goal was about to 
be reached, lie failed to understand why the United Provinces and Bombay should 
be given the task of handling the communal prnhkm which would be more profita¬ 
bly done by Bengal it there were mure men to represent the province on the 

Conference. 

Sir Lancelot Trim r* leadei ol the European group al*o supported the motion, 
which was adopted. 

21st. 7/7.)’:- In the afternoon in-day a morion tor the adjournment of the busi¬ 
ness of the Hou*o to discuss the execution oi Diiush Chandra Gupta the murderer 
of Lt. Col. N. S. Simpson wtc disallowed by the Prc-ident. 

OmciAi. Bill* 

Official business was transacted in the ‘ omwil to-day. Two bills wore placed on 
the statute book, the third was referred to a Select Committee and the fourth circula¬ 
ted for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Ihjny f'rasa/l Sin;to liny. Minister for Local Sdf-Go\ eminent, was in 
charge of all the bills. j 

The Brnyal Minin y SiOtBow'iAs t A omul went) Bill <>f 1921 passed by the House, 
provided that, instead ol a mine the owner of the mine itself should be liable for 
payments of its contribution to the <iovernment. Secondly, it invested the Mining 
Board at Asansol with the power to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of the 
local (iovernment. 

The Calcutta huyrovcmrnt ^Amendment) Bill of 19i.II was next adopted. 

Taxation on Motor Vehicle* 

The House referred the lknyal Motor Vehicles Tar Bill (1931) to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The bill followed closely on the lines of that passed in Bihar and Orissa, and 
provided for the taxation of motor vehicles, and for expenditure on roads of the 
proceeds. The bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor vehicles, and in return provided for payment by the local Government to Cor¬ 
poration of an annual sum of four lakhs, based on the receipts of the taxation of 
motor vehicles by the Corporation during 1920-30, as the first charge on receipts 
from the taxation under tlie bill. 
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Control of Opium Smoking 

The House decided to circulate the Bengal Opium Smoking Bill of 19!>1 which 
provided for the control of the practice of smoking prepared from opium. The 
intention of the Government in introducing the hill in its present from, was to carry 
out the obligation of the Government of India under the terms of the First Geneva 
Opium Convention of 1925 to suppress smoking of opium as speedily as possible. 
With this end in view, it was sought to register persons already addicted to opium 
smoking in Bengal and to permit such persons only to indulge in the practice. Any 
persons other than such registered smokers indulging in the practice, would render 
themselves liable to prosecution and punishment. 

Tiai Bahadur Dr. Ilaridhone Dutt and Sir Xilratan Sircar advocated the total 
suppression of the evil as in the opinion of the latter registering the voice meant its 
recognition and toleration. 

The Minister, in reply, pointed out that persons addicted to th' vice were mostly 
Chinese, who were foreigners, and so they had got to handle these people very 
delicately and to a certain extent respect their habits. 

Mr, Dutt informed the House that he had received a letter from the Chinese 
Consul urging him to use his influence to sir that the evil w:u* totally suppressed. 

The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Bengal State Aid to Industrie^ Bill 

2Std. JUL V :—The question whether the State should be a partner in industry \va* 
raised by the European group in the Council to-day in connection with tlu* considera¬ 
tion of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill ITU. introduced by the Minister. 
Mr. Faroqui. Among other forms of state aid. the Bill provided a clause that the 
state could invest money in industry by taking shares and debentures in it. 

Mr. C, C. Cooper . on behalf of the European group, moved the danse as his 
party wanted to avoid the danger of the possibility of the Government being pressed 
to invest, money in industrial undertakings. In tact they were opposed to state- 
partnership in ‘industry. 

Mr. Weston, director of industries, pointed our that Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Mysore had this clause, and lhi< was not a startling innovation. Moreover, in 
progressive countries the Governments took an aGi\e part in industry, while the 
Governments at home, both past and present, had given state aid to industries. 

Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta cited the case of Tata-, who were receiving state aid and 
maintained that a state aid was absolutely necessary m order hj aKrael private capita). 

Sir TF. L. Tracers remarked that they were in fa\our of starting ne\v industries 
in Bengal. What they wanted wa- that * state assistance should not be given by 
taking shares and debentures. In their opinion, a loan was a far more suitable way 
of giving assistance. 

Mr. Cooper’s amendment to delete the clau-e lost by 70 votes to 37. A few 
other amendments were put but lost. 

The ,lrn: Restriction Bill 

By (il votes to IS. the Council rejected the motion of Dr. X, C. Sen 
Gunta to refer the Bengal .Tute Bill of 1931 to a select commit tec. The British Group 
ana the Moslem Group combined with the Government in opposing the reference of 
the motion with the result that, the Bill was “killed". 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regulation of the total area of land 
cultivated with jute through the agency of union boaids according to the direction 
of a central board to be set up for the purpose. 

The Minister-in-chary e opnosed the motion as, in hi- opinion, the Bill was imprac¬ 
ticable. He further suggested the intensive propaganda in rural areas for the pur¬ 
pose. The Minster asked the mover to wait, as the Government of India had taken 
up the question of setting up a Central Committee, which would be charged with 
the duty of looking after the interests of the jute industry from the fiela to the 
factory. 

Bengal State Aid to Industries bill 

24th, JULY The Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill, 1931, intended to obtain 
statutory powers to enable state aid to be given for the purpose of encouraging cottage 
industries, was passed by the Council to-day. 
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Section 21 of the Act provided that state aid may be given, in the manner 
prescribed in the Act to 

(1) a new or nascent industry. 

(2) an industry to be newly ‘established in a area where such industries are 
undeveloped and 

(3) a cottage industry, including industries conducted by groups or organisations 
of artisans. 

State aid to industries, under the Act, will be given either in the form of loan 
to be secured and repaid in the prescribed manner, the guarantee of a cash credit 
overdraft, or fixed advance with a bank to be secured and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be repaid in the prescribed manner, the taking of 
shares and debentures, the guarantee of interest on preference shares or debentures 
to be secured and the amount realised thereuder by any industry to be repaid in 
the prescribed manner, the guarantee of a minimum return on the whole or part 
of the capital of a joint Mock company to be «*.*. tired and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be repaid in the prescribed manner, the grant on 
favourable terms of land, raw material, fire wood, water or any other property of 
the Local Government, the payment, of subsidy for the conduct of research and the 
purchase of machinery and ihe supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system. 

The Aet provided for the establishment of the ‘'Hoard of Industries" to be set up 
for carrying out the purpose of the Act. 

When tlic Bill had been passed, t.h<’ Jinn. Khan Bahadur KO. M. Faronui. 
Minister in charge of the Bill, congratulated the House on the passage of the Bill 
and hoped that it would meet popular demand and gu a great way towards the 
encouragement of cottage industries. 

The Council then held a short Mttine in tlm afternoon when after disposing 
of non-official bills it was adjourned till 27th. 

Of tin* suren fails inf 'adwc.d. two were M-rntched ior not having been circulated 
in time among fh* 1 members, one was referred to a Select Committee, and the 
remaining four bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Municipal An Amend. Bill 

Kumar J/. Deh Uai Mahasm introduced a Bill to amend r-ection lb of the 
Bengal Municipal Act of lssl so as to remove sex di>rjualiticaiion for registration 
on til.- electoral rolls of Municipalities He pointed out that the recent part taken 
by the women in the political struggle showed unmistakably that there had been a 
now era in Modern Bengal, quite unknown fifty years ago. when the Act wa* 
passed. It was up to the House, in the changed circumstance* to remove the 
disqualification now figuring in the statute book. 

The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Bahuk Murder Condemned 

2ith. -1CLY On the motion of Sir La no lot Trurers. leader of the European 
Group, the Council adjourned its sitting to-day a> a mark of ‘universal condemnation 
of the dastardly outrage on Mr. R. R. Garlick. District Judge, Alipitr.’ 

The motion which was supported by the leaders of the various groups was 
calTiul. 

Adjourning the House till the 2 ( dth. the Thu. Baja Sir Alanmatha Nath 
Ratf Clmttdhurtf of San tosh, president of the Council, said : ‘Gentlemen of the House. 

I am greatly horrified to hear of the dastardly crime. It is really a great shock to 
me. because Mr. Garlick was personally known to me. It is really deplorable that 
a public .servant of Mr. Garlick’s reputation should die in the hands of assasins 
while doing his duty. I quite agree with you nil in thinking that it is impossible 
for us to transact any business to-day'. 

Stores Purchase In Bengal 

’20th. JULY The Council to-day adopted a resolution recommending to the 
Government that instructions bo issued to all purchasing departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal that, in making purchases, preference be given to articles manu¬ 
factured in Bengal and the Director of Industries be consulted and given an effective 
voice iu determining the quality of the goods.'’ 
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Mr. R. Ab Gilchrist . on behalf of the Government, pointed out that the policy of 
the Government in this respect was exactly the same as that outlined in the resolu¬ 
tion. Accordingly, he asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was however put to vote and carried without a division. 

Four resolutions trhich were moved, one asking for an agricultural loan, another 
asking that the sale of cliaras he prohibited at once in Bengal, were eventually with¬ 
drawn on the assurance of the Hon'bit 1 Member in charge to look into the matters 
sympathetically. The Council then adjourned. 

Motion for Presipfnt’s Rkmoyal 

doth. JFLY :—J 11 accordance with the wishes of the leaders of the various 
groups, the President refused to admit a short-notice motion of 
Mr. Jalaluddiu IJas/tcmt/. to remove the Hon'ble Baja Sir Manmathanath Bay 
Ohowdhury from the office of President of the House because of ’ his unjust, unfair 
and arbitrary conduct in the discharge of his duties, his failure to bold the balance 
even between the different members of the House, and his discourtesy and arrogance 
towards the members of the House." 

Under the rules, ten days’ clear notice was required, and the President asked 
the 'House to give him a mandate whether he should exercise his discretion and 
admit this short notice motion. 

The Leader of the House, the Hon’ble Mr. A. Murr followed by ihe leaders 
of the Hindu. Mahomcdan and European groups requested the Chair to refuse to 
admit the motion, stating that they were surprised to hear the adjectives in the 
motion and dissociated themselves entirely from the mover. 

In these circumstances, the President ordered that ihe motion be not 
admitted. 

Xamaj-upra Ki:m:ryation 

.V 1st. JFLY : — In the Council to-day. a non-official resolution asking the Govern¬ 
ment to reserve twenty per cent of the* appointments in all the provincial services for 
candidates from the Xamasudra and other backward communities, was withdrawn on 
the assurance of the Home Member that the Government recognised the very natural 
desire of the com muni ties to hive a larger share in appointments and the desirabi¬ 
lity of satisfying the* desire a? far as possible. 

.Trrr. Crop Fork* a-g 

A resolution requesting the Government to discontinue the practice of issuing 
an annual forecast of tlm jute crop, both preliminary and final, was withdrawn on 
the assurance of the Miuister-in-chargo. who maintained that the Government fore¬ 
casts were correct for all practical purposes, and repudiated the allegation that they 
were published only in the interest of traders. 

During the question time. Minister K. G. M. Farnyui Gated that the change 
of date of the final forecast of jute from tin* fourth wet of September to the first 
week of September was made at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
in order to shorten the interim period between the preliminary and final forecast 
during which grumbling operations on the price of jute took place. He added that 
the Government proposed to publish a forecast earlier henceforward. 

Grant for Bfnoal Polht. 

•ird. AUGUST :—The Council carried to-day, by 7b votes to 20. the motion of 
the Home Member, the Bon hie Mr. IF. L>. R . Prentice, for the grant of Rs. 5.15.1)00 
for the current financial year to meet the extra costs of bringing the police force 
upto the present minimum rcuuircraents. 

A non-official motion to reduce the amount by R>. 5. 1 4,099 was defeated. 

•‘The increase in crimes, the increase in widespread terrorism and the decline 
in the influence of the police, as a result of the civil disobedience movement’’, were 
the three main grounds upon which the Home Member based his demand for the 
police!. The general unsettlement caused bv the civil disobedience movement, he 
observed, had opened new recruiting grounds for the apostles of violence. 

The Home Member referred to tne speeches and writings continually stressing 
that the Agreement was a “truce" and not a ‘'peace" ami also urging the people 
to organise and prepare themselves for a “fiercer and more bitter fight'’ than the 
past one. It would be useless, he commented, for the Government to disregard such 
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warningB, and wicked for them not to seek precautions if the warnings became 

* Explaining the demand in detail, the Home Member Baid that owing to terrorist 
uctivitv precautionary measures hud been taken in the pant to meet the menace, 
involving not only recruitment, from time to time, of additional temporary staff for 
guards on offices and buildings, but also the mobilising of part of the existing 
reserves on similar duties. An increase in the Central and District Intelligence 
Branches had also been found necessary. The situation had shown no signs of 
improvement as regards revolutionary movements. In Calcutta, the Home Member 
said the activities of the terrorist party had rendered it essential for them to take 
special protective measures and 4b sergeants and 40 armed police had been taken 
for the purpose from the existing strength. 

The condition of Bengal, observed the Home Member, was thoroughly bad. 
Without talking politics, he added, the present situation was partially due to 
economic conditions, and it wns sad to notice that, owing to this many bhadralog 
youths took part in some of these crimes including dacoities. He was sure steady 
employment would he one of the most potent factors to get rid of this real danger 
to the community, but unfortunately there was little chance ol steady employment 
lor the bhadralog youth, who having nothing to do. committed outrages. It'was a 
disgrace to Bengal and menace to the State. To meet the situation, he concluded, 
the Oovcrnment agreed to put forward the demand and. they were satisfied, that, 
they would not be discharging their responsibility if. for the sake of eeonnmvr 
ihey refused to provide the Inspector-* iencral of Police with the forces necessary. 

Son-off trial utriHhrrs urged the (iovenunent to consider the desirabliiity of 
retrenchment in the administration of the country, while confronted with 
situation like tin* one described by the Home Member. The members, howevea 
generally agreed that the amount should be voted. 

Mr, Ahfltil Kasrw, on the other hand, charged the Covcrnrnenf with neglect of 
duty inasmuch as they had allowed incitement to crime to go on from all sides, 
and* had not taken any st >p- to deal with such instigators. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, assured the House that a- soon as 
things returned to normal, ‘the whole matter would be reconsidered. From the 
(lovernmerit's point of view, he was perfectly eonvuieed that the lapse of the 
Press Ordinance had a very bad effect in Bengal, but there was now no law to 
deal with the situation except by undertaking prosecution in eases where they were 
-lire of the magnitude of the offence committed. 

( lllANT koi; Famixi: Uki.iix 

4th. A I’U UST The Council sanctioned to-day Ps. : 10,1*0 for famine rebel in 
UU1-1 ( .M2. and assented to a supplementary demand h»r Ox lakhs for loan- under the 
Land lmprovemc.it and Agiienhurists Loans Act. 

I'r.Nsrur. Motion on Prk.nipi.xi 

l he Council decided to expunge from its records all proceedings relating to the 
motion tabled by Mr. Hashemy on the dOth July, to remove the Hon'hlc Baja Sir 
Manmalha Nath Boy Chaudhury from the office of the President of the House. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the Council was then />roro>/t/e t. 
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PRESIDENT -SIR AU MAHMED KHAN DEHLAVI 

The second session of the Bombay legislative Council commenced at Poona on 
the 20th July lim with President Sir Ai Mahmed Khan Rehluri in the chair. 

Bombay Ikkiuation Bill. 

The first item of official business taken uj» was the Bombay Irriyntion 1UV 
for second reading which had held forth promise of considerable interest in view 
of the walk-out of Sind members from the meeting of the Select Committee on 
that Bill. 

The expectation was realizid for. as soon as Sir Ci. II. Pmdhan. the Finance 
diem her presented (lie report of tile Select Committee. Mr. A. .V. Surer, one of tin* 
members of the Select Committee rose to a point of order. Aeeordinfj to him the 
Select Commute committed an i riven Jar i t\ in as much ns the scope of the Bill had 
been altered as well as extended by ousting of the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
in respect oi all matters relating to the alignment and construction of water 
courses The point was debated at some length and alter hearing the Finance 
Member's reply to the effect that there was no alteration but on the other hand 
the Bill was made more clear by the Select Committee the President upheld that 
the action ot the Select Committee did not m tact alter or extend the scone oi 
the Bill. 

After some more discussions on the Mime and other points id' orders which nUo 
were not upheld, it was decided to postpone the furthu consideration of the Bill till 
the next day. 

Bombay Local Boari> A< t 

On postponement ot the Irrigation Bill Str Huston* Vakil, Minister of Local 
Self-Government introduced a Bill to amend the Bombay Lora l B0nls Ai t 
The main provisions of the Bill related to the Police Patch, who MVldor the present 
law were disqualified from becoming members of the Local Roujps. The Bill pro¬ 
posed to make the Patch eligible to be members of Local Boards* 

There was some opposition to thh. A number of nori-ollieiaf members including 
Rao Bahadur Chitale and Rao Bahadur Kale did not appreciate" the idea oi Police 
Patels, who are paid officials of the Government, to be on the Local Boards, even¬ 
tually. the Bill passed all the three readings with a dighf amendment to Clause 1. 

Amending Disr. Polk l Act. 

The Honourable Mr. C. A. Thomas , Home Member, next moved the first reading 
of the Bill No. 1(1 of 10! 10. a Bill to amend the B/stricf Police Act UK JO. 

The Home Member explained briefly the purpose of the Bill, which mainly 
affected Section 42 of the Police Act. Section 42 (1) of the Bombay District Police 
Act 1800 has been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay in Fmperor v. Datta- 
trava Laxrnan 8arpotdar to mean that it is necessary lor Magistrate of the District 
ortho Magistrate of First Class issuing order under that section to be present in 
the town or village to which the order applies or in the neighbourhood thereof at 
the time when he issues the order. Circumstances, however, often arise which make 
it impraeticable for the District Magistrate to be present in person in or near the 
several towns and villages to which it may be necessary to apply the prohibitory 
order under Section 42. The amendment is intended to dispense with that condition 
of being present in case of District Magistrate when lie issues the order. The con¬ 
dition will remain in the ease of the Magistrate of First Class. Magistrate of the 
Second Class, specially empowered in this behalf, may also issue such prohibitory 
orders. The Bill with some discussion passed all the three readings. The House 
then adjourned. 

Bombay Irrigation Bill 

2ht. J CLY When the Council met today the Finance Member moved 
that the Bombay Irrigation Bill, as amended by the select commitec. be read for the 
second time. 
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Shah moved an amendment that the Bill be recommitted to 
the select committee in order to enable the select committee member* to inspect the 
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areas affected by the Bill and then submit the report. 

After some discussion a motion for closure was put and lost. 

Then the general discussion continued. The members from Sind mainly took 
part, emphasising that legislation at the point of the bayonet was inadvisable and 
appealed for due consideration of the circumstances in which the people of Sind 
would bo placed if the Bill, as amended, was passed. 

The House then proceeded with mm-nffiriul amendment*, and the discussion on 
those hud not finished when the Council rose for ihe day. 

Dastarw.y Attack on Bombay Governor 

22nd. Jl'LVfrrVio Council met this afternoon at 2 in an atmosphere of excite¬ 
ment about the news heard of the dastardly attack made by a college student on the 
life of the Governor of Bombay when he had been on a visit to Fergusson College 
this noon. Tim President referred in feeling terms to the incident. 

The Council then proceeded with the further dismission of amendments on 
the Beeond reading of the Irrigation Bill as amended by the select committee. 

At the stroke of d, the Governor, as if nothing had happened, arrived smilingly 
at the Council hall, at the entrance of which he was received and applauded by the 
members, both official and non-official. His Excellency sat in the Governor's gallery 
watching the Council proceedings. Opportunity was then taken by the leader of the 
House to call for three cheers to His Excellency for his miraculous escape, which was 
heartily responded to by the whole Hons*. 

After the tea interval, h’ao Bahadur Kale moved the following resolution and 
About two dozen members, including the President, associated themselves with the 
epitit of the resolution:— 

‘This Council, having heard of the dastardly attack on the life of Sir Ernest 
Hot son, the Governor, this morning at Fergusson College, expresses its profound 
abhorrence at this occurrence and strongly condemns such cowardly action on the 
part of the assailant, it further warmly congratulates the Governor on his providen¬ 
tial escape and admires his courage, coolness and presence of mind on the 
occasion.' 

The Hou^e then resumed the discussion on the amendments to the Irrigation 
Bill till 7 p. in., when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. JVL Y : —The Council di^eu^ed to-day the Irrigation Bill clause b> 
clause. 

The Sind members vehementh opj 
construction of new water courses. They claimed that occupied lauds 
li'll and 11)32 which, according to them were not to be benefitted 
must be exempted from cost. 

The member for Sukkur, speaking on nn amendment, gave expression to the fears 
entertained by the tfind Zuminduis, that the barrage was bound to be a total failure 
in no distant time. 

Mr. C. C. Harrison. Chief Engineer. Lloyd Barrage, observed that 72 lakhs of 
acres of land were going to be cultivated by the barrage. 

The bill was still under discussion, when the House rose. 

Representation or Labour at U. T. C. 

24th. JVL Y:~ The Council transacted non-official business to-dav. The House 
was entertained to a lively debate the whole day oil the motion for an address 
to the Governor to nominate representatives of labour and agriculturist to the Round 
Table Conference in a number commensurate with their importance and numerical 
strength and to bring to the notice of the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Prime Minister, the great dissatisfaction now prevailing among these classes on that 
account and to urge the nomination of their representatives to participate in the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference for the purpose of safeguarding their 
interest. 

8omo heat was introduced by personal attacks. One Member suggested that since 
Mahatma Gandhi goes to the Round Table Conference at the Congress mandate Lord 
Irwin would be the fittest man to represent the rest of India. 
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Winding the debate the Leader of the House said that the object before the Bound 
Table Conterenoe was the framing of a constitution for India and for that brains 
were wanted and not heads. If the report of the proceedings were sent they would 
bo ridiculed. Labour and other interests were well represented and he asked the 
House not to press the motion as well as the amendments. 

The non-official members pressed tor a division. Poll was taken with the result 
that the original motion with an amendment was earned. !»1 for and 20 against. 
The Government did not take part in voting. The Couucil adjourned till the 27th. 

Hisrrssiox ox Initio ation Bill 

27th, JULY :—The Council resumed to-day discussion, clause by clause, on the 
second reading of the Irrigation Bill. There was a debate tor the whole of the 
day on see. 92 of the Bill which dealt with the construction of new watercourses 
and liability of landholders for payments of the cost thereof. 

29th. JULY After six days' discussion, the Soul .members opposing clause 
alter clause, the second reading of the Irrigation Bill was passed in the Council 
to-dav without much change as it emerged from the select committee. The common 
complaint of the .Sind members was that tlir\ were lelt alone l>\ ihe piesiuency. 

The Finance Member in his torn! reply pointed mil that the ivetaneillation and 
Bub-reetangulatiou, which according to the Sind mcmbeis. was an ulleithought, was 
intended for a scientilic alignment ot the water courses and not for assessing land 
revenue. As a matter oi compromise the Government would bear onc-thiid of the 
charges and the re*t 1 Jit* /emindais should bcai ful the beml'n* accruin'- ihcrehom. 
The consideration of the third reading was postpimd loj the next «lax. 

After passing three (V//? eminent Bills. puiclj (-1 pooincial inter* M and aftei tho 
Finance Member introduced a Bill to piowde joi ihe / n/nltitu.n a/ol <rntn>l <>f 

transactions m cotton in Bombay the House rose lor the da\. 

.‘loth. JULY:- By GO votes to Id the Council pa-std the litigation Bill today. 

Cotton Coxiiioi. Bill 

Ihe Government Benches tound to-da\ stium: opposition to tlie Cotton 

Control Bill, which the Finance Member introduced \eMuda\. ’iluee wlio opposed 
the measures mainly took the line that the Ea-t India Cotton Association consisted 
ot 18 capitalist members and that unity of control meant monopols in the hands of 
buyers and sellers as against cotton growers. The Bill, tiny held, was an attempt 
to control cotton by the Government under the pretext ol association in the interest 
of Liverpool or Bombay. Though all were against >peculation, it was found by 
experience that an} amount of legislation <oiild not prevent it. Once the Bill was 
passed, the local Council would not have any voice in the framing ot bye laws or 

articles of associatien which rested with the Go\ernor in-Council as* the filial 
authority. 

The finance Member made it dear that except the principle of the Bill, which 
was unity of control, all defects could he remedied in the Select Committee. 

Members were discussing the amendments on the First leading, when tin* Council 
adjourned. 


Hist, JULY :—The Council began to-day s official busitusH by passing three 
supplementary grants. Also a Bill further to ament/ the 7 tomboy District 
Municipal Act , of 1901. and the Bombay Municipal Boutuyhs Act of 1925 was 
passed with little opposition. At the end of the day the discussion on the Cotton 
Transactions Bill was resumed, and the membeis supporting the measure stressed 
the need of control of world commodity prices, wliich were liable to fluctuations 
owing to speculation and world trade conditions over which they had no control. 
The overhauling of the East. India Cotton Association was also suggested so that 
other associations might join it. 

1st. AVGUST:—The Thnkor Sahib of Kencwlo. opposing the Bill observed that 
the measure was not in the interest of tin* agriculturists, but was brought to protect 
the millowners and traders who were hit hard owing to speculation. 
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Major Jones pointed out that the Bill was not brought forward with a view to 
depressing the market, in the interest of the exporters, as was made out by the 
critics. 

Mr. Snrrv quoted an instance in which ready cotton worth rupees one crore and 
three quarters was concerned. There was gambling to the tune of 17 crorcs. That 
alone, he said, justified the necessity of (Government control over cotton. 

Mr. Khulho pleaded for 40 per cent, representation on the East India Cotton 
Association for the growers. The Council, at this stage, adjourned till the 3rd. 

3rd. AUGl'ST : —By 41 to 41 votes, the ( Government sustained a defeat in the 
Council to-day over a non-official amendment to the Cotton Transaction Bill on the 
first reading. The amendment passed was in effect a negation of the principle 
involved in the Bill inasmuch as it extended the control to more than one 
association. The Finance Member thought that the amendment negatived bin 
Bill, winch In* subsequently withdrew. 

I NTi.RTw Ili'ponr or R ftr i:\ohm nxr Committee 

The House then went <>n to discuss a non-offieial resolution on the ad interim 
report of the <7 nrenimenf Rvtren* h meat Committee. Various suggestions re garding 
reductions in (Government salaries wer»* under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

1th. A Hi f's T 'The Council spent the whole of to-dn\ in having a full dress 
debate on cuts prnpn*<-d in the ad ino run report of tin* retrenchment committee and 
suggesting w.ixs and means for permanent cuts. Member after member began to hint 
that the tone had come when definite -teps should he taken regarding the salaries of 
the Indian Civil S< rvi e. Time was a cry <»f economy all over the world. One member 
suggested : ‘Retrenchment miM Ingin from the t<*p. Any proposal regarding re¬ 
trenchment which has not begun from the top would he strongly resented. The 
general complain* was that under the plea of retrenchment, primary education was 
neglected ami s.i.-rili'vd for tin* Mike of the top-heavy administration. 

I luring the later stage the President suggested that if the (Government members 
who had at first no idea <>t taking pait in the debate would join in the discussion 
they could enlighten the House on many points about which some members were 
labouring under a misapprehension. 

The dt^ctmsioii wu- not over when t]m House rose for the day. 

■"*//’. A f'G Cm 7’: — After two da\s discussion, on the recommendations of the 
interim rep >ri ol the K-nvii-limont Committee, the non-official r« solution was 
eventually withdrawn mi the assurance ot the leader of the House that the 
(-Government would hear m mind all tin* suggestions and methods proposed by the 
several members m respect of cuts. However he pointed out that cuts in the 
salaries of the all-India services were hexond the province of the local Conned or 
even of the < Government of Bombay unless the (Government of India Act was 
changed. 

Another resolution moved by a >md member to appoint contractor* to supply 
foodstuffs to officials on tour on pax incut of hills ami to punish officers receiving 
lajjo (illegal gratification levied by tap.idars in Sind) met the same fate. The Revenue 
Member assured the House that* they would accept the latter but not the first part 
of the resolution, namely, the appointment of contractors on the ground that it was 
not a sound business proposition. 

A third resolution to prevent beggary in the presidency in general and in the 
city in particular was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

Nox-offk jai. Ri solutions 

0th. AUG ('ST:--When the Council met today, the member from Hurat wanted to 
move an adjournment, of the House ‘in banning a religious meeting to celebrate the 
Prophet's day' in Surat as he was not satisfied with the Home Member’s statement 
on the subject yesterday. But ns only 24 members stood up in support of th« 
motion, leave w’»s not granted by the President. 
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Non-official resolutions were then disposed of. The first resolution to appoint a 
committee for the prevention of beggary was lost. 

The second to consider and report after taking evidence as to how the financial 
aspect of irrigation works in the Deccan could ho improved, having regard to the 
fact that the present return on the amount of Rs. 10 crorcs which was sunk in 
their construction was even less than one per cent., and to suggest ways and means 
to improve the same was accepted by the Government. 

Similarly, the third resolution to give effect to the recommendations of the States’ 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the various disabilities of the depressed classes 
and the aboriginal tribes of the presidency, was also accepted by the Government. 

7th. AT r GUST:—$\x resolutions were debated and disposed of to-day. The first one 
recommended the stoppage of the block system in the Deccan canal areas and the levy 
of water cess according to the crops grown by the cultivators irrigating the land. The 
second was for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the Hindu and the 
Muslim dcrasthan (wakf) properties in the presidency excluding the Bombay pity and 
to suggest means to mike the possessors to use a sufficient portion of tlit? income 
from such properties for the derasthaus. The third was to take immediate steps to 
introduce a tenancy bill for the Khoti villagers of Ratnagiri and t'olnha districts. 
The second and third resolutions were by leave withdrawn on an assurance by the 
Government that they were all under consideration. Two resolutions were lost, of 
which ono was against the renewal this year of the temporary liquor licence to the 
refreshment stall in the second enclosure of the Poona race course. 

At the fag end of the day the proceedings were enlivened by a communal tinge 
imparted to the debate on a resolution moved by a Sind Muslim member, recommend¬ 
ing that the powers with regard to the appointment of head masters of Government 
high schools at present delegated to the director of public instruction, might in 
future he exercised by the Government themselves. The supporters argued that, 
because the Education Minister happened to be a Muslim, communal motives were 
imputed, and the opposers held that it was practically condemning the administration 
unless they showed that the powers delegated to the director of public instruction 
three years ago were abused or misused. The. Leader of the House. Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatulla, pointed out that the principle involved in the motion was 
a question of decentralisation. The House eventually carried the motion on the 
Government members keeping neutral. The Council was then prorogued. 

SEPTEMBER SESSION 

The third session of the Council opened at IV>ona on the 2sth. September with 
Sir T. Dehlavi in the chair. At the outset the Finance Member stated that he did 
not propose to move the Succession Duty Bill during this session. 

The House next proceeded to consider the bill to amend the Indian Court Fees 
Act as applied to the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas . Home Member, in moving the first reading of the bill, briefly 
explained the purpose of the bill, which tended to remove certain technical objections 
in the operation of the Court Fens Act. The object of the bill was to make clear 
that in suits for cancellation of decrees or documents semiring money valuation 
should not be arbitrary at the pleasure of the plaintiff, but, must be according to 
the value of the subject-matter of the suit where it h:ul got a money value. 

Contrary to expectations, the lawyer members of the House rose one after 
another and opposed the measure, contending that it proposed to levy a duplication 
of duty or court fees and indirectly meant a measure of taxation though brought by 
the Home Member under another guise, while it was rejected when the main bill 
relating to the Court Fees Act was under consideration of the House at the 
budget session in March last. 

The bill was thrown out without a division. 

The bill to amend the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 1889, which was moved 
by the Minister for Local Self-Government, at first met with strong opposition from 
the rural members who feared that it anticipated the much-needed reform of 
village, panchayats. However, on the assurance of the Minister that he would 
bring in a measure for amending the Village Panchayats Act as early as possible, 
the first reading was passed, 4 % voting for and 27 against the bill, which was 
referred to a seeled committee. The Council then adjourned. 
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29th. SEPTEMBER Non-official bills were considered in the Council to-day. 

The first was a bill further to ametid the Bombay Police Act IV of 1890 so that 
a criminal court might be authorised to release a convicted person after due admoni¬ 
tion while acting under any of the clauses of sec. 91 of the said Act. As the 
Member in his speech pointed onl that the Government was not opposing the 
measure, all the three readings of the hill were finished in one sitting. 

The second bill teas to amend the Bombay Pleaders' Act for commuting the 
pleaders - fee from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent if the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute did not exceed its. 2.000. Though the Government stood neutral, 
unnecessary heat was introduced in the first reading among the non-official lawver 
members, sonic holding that if the measure was passed it would be a great hardship 
to juniors in the profession, and otherR holding than it would be some sort of 
relief to litigants as the eost of litigation was very heavy on them at present. 

noth. SEPTEMBER :—Further consideration of tlm private bill to amend sec, 5 
of the City of Bombay Municiyal Act of /swy, abolishing the system of co-option in 
the Bombay Corporation, was tnk»’n in the Gounoil to-day. 

The whole day was taken up in the discussion of the seven amendments tabled 
and member after member spoke in support of one or other of the amendments. 
Party feelings rose so high at out* stage that it was thought that the discussion would 
not finish to-dav. However, at the fag < ml of the day the President put one amend¬ 
ment after another to the \otc, and all exeopt that of the Minister for Local Self- 
Government were rejected or withdrawn. The amendment of the Minister, raising 
the total number of sf’ats in the Bombay Corporation to 112 in place of 108 as at 
present, that of elected seats to 86 instead of 70 as at present and Government 
nominations to IS instead of 14 as at per cent, was eventually carried. 

I he bill, as amended, passed the second and third reading and the House rose 
for the day. 

Bombay City Mink ipal Act Amend. Bill 

l't. OCTOBER There was a full dress debate on the question of giving the 
right of adult franchise to the Bombay Corporation when the Council met this aftir- 
noon. The occasion was the motion for the first reading of Mr. Bole’s bill to amend 
the Bombay City Municipal Act of ]s. s.s so as to democratize the constitution of the 
(Corporation by lowering the franchise from a rental of Rs. 10 to Rs. 5. The mover 
said that_ under the existing franchise it had been found that out of a population 
of I Bb.fN? no less than 1.018.183 person* were deprived of the vote. 

Mr, Oohhale, a member from Poona, moved an amendment for giving adult 
frntieh’se without any property qualification, while some members from the non¬ 
official benches advocated adult franchise to the first city of India under ‘favourable 
circumstances’. Others pointed out certain difficnl/hs in going headlong without 
looking to the practical side of the question and also the inadvisability of passing 
any legislation without, consulting the Bombay Corporation in the matter. 

As the House desired to know the view of the Government, the Minister for 
Local Self-Government sounded n note of warning against hurrying to pass a 
Icgisiation drastic in character, pointing out that there were very many practical 
difficulties in the way especially when the constitution of the whole country was in 
the melting-pot. 

Eventually the amendment was carried, 37 voting for and 25 against it. The bill 
ab amended passed the first, reading. 

Before tne House rose, the bill to amend the Bombay Pleaders’ Act, with an 
amendment for commuting pleaders’ fees to 3 per cent, if the amount or value of 
the subject matter in dispute exceeded Rs. 2,000 but not Rs. 5,000. was read for the 
third time and passed. 

2nd. OCTOBER :—The second reading of the Bill further to amend the Bombay 
City Municipal Act as amended by Sir. Gokhale for adult franchise was taken 
up after question time to-day. 

The Leader of the House w’as the first to speak to day. He began by saying 
that he was in sympathy with the principle of adult franchise and said that when 
he was Minister ho tried to put into action the principle of democracy. In his 
opinion an opportunity must be given to all communities of Bombay before bring- 
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ing this radical change to express their views. There were many difficulties. A 
large number of people would have the right to vote, but the number of seats would 
remain the same and thus the constituencies would be unwieldy. lie said that 
even Mahatma Gandhi had admitted this. 

Mr. Kadri thought that means must be found out to meet the difficulties 
pointed out by the Leader of the House and asked the House to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. Kamat pointed out that even in England there was residential qualifications 
for vote and also men and women had not the same age qualification. 

Rao Bahadur Chitalv was glad to find that there was Home flutter in the 
Government Benches. He asked why Government did not point out.the difficulties 
when the Bill was taken for the first reading. Answering the point of unwiedly 
constituencies he said that tile Corporation had a right to divide the City in wards. 
About the (light of population he said that before the voter was enlisted he was to 
go through a particular procedure. "Let not Government try to strangle the whole 
Bill. Let them accept the principle and wo are ready to meet the difficulties." 

The Minister for Rduention said : 'How can Muslims lose seats when they are 
fighting for every seat '!" He then said that had he been on the opposite benches he 
would have asked his Muslim friends to \otc against the Bill. 

Mr. Sum- pointed out the difficulties of the poor. He said that the poor were 
suffering under the present Corporation Buie. He asked tin* House to start social 
reforms through political reforms, lie told the Muslims not to be afraid of the 
bogey raised. 

The Jinn. Sir Rustonni Vakeel thought it uselt^s to circulate the Bib. He consi¬ 
dered the Bill not in the interest of Bombay and said what object Government could 
have to oppose it if in future a demand was made from Bombay. 

The two amendments were pul to \ote and lost. The original Bill of Ban 
Bahadur Bole as amended by Mr. Gokhalc'v anundmeut. was put to \ote and 
rejected. 30 for and -3 s against* 

The business after tea recess was a dull allair. Permission t" introduce a- in my 
ns seven Bil/s regarding different subnets was a^ked for. This took about lb 
minutes. The next Bill to come before the House for the first reading was from Mr. 
Gokhnle. The Bill sought to (intend the Bombay District A't o/'lllul. 

Hie Leader of the House opposed the first reading of the Bill because to him 
certain difficulties appeared. He thought the Bill wib not going to benefit anyone. 

Mr. Gokhale replied and cleared his position. 

Vtc Han. Sir. Sustain Vahrrl. the Minister-in- Charge. ga\e an assurance that he 
would take the view of the member m consideration. 

Here Mr. Gokhnle said that as the wording of the amendment is not clear he 
would withdraw the Bill. So it was withdrawn. 

The next two Bills, one in the name of Mr. Gokhale and tin other in the name 
of Mr. More, were not moved. The House then adjourned for the day. 

Application or Wakp A< r to Boiiuas 

3rd. f>C TOBER After question time to-day the Minister of Education hi a 
statement said the period of exemption for a fortnight in the application of the Wuks 
Act to the Bohra community was in view of the fact that, as a deputation of the 
community waited on the Minister on >ej»f. 18 and challenged certain statements 
made by the other party, tlie Government wanted thoroughly to investigate in 
the matter. 

Backward Clacks anp Govt. Scrap i: 

The House then discussed n non-offieial resolution reeommendieg the Government 
to increase the age-limit of 24 to 30 years for entry into Government service in the 
ease of educationally backward communities, wherever the age limit is L?b years. 

The leader of the House, Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayalullah opposing the resolution 
said that the Government had already shown and were continuing to show; a 
favourable attitude towards the backward communities by giving all possible facili¬ 
ties for their entry into Government services and it was now up to the advocates 
of those communities to show’ their practical sympathy by helping them in their 
onward march to progress. After the resolution was declared carried by tho 
President, the leader of the House called for a division and the resolution w r aa 
carried, 39 voting for and 30 against it. 
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Another resolution not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as 
ex-officio nominated members on municipalities and local boards was still under 
diseussion when the House adjourned for Monday. 

N < >N - ( ) ITICIAI. K ESOL F TIO N S 

ftth. OCTOBER :—When the Council met this afternoon, tin* last non-oflicial day 
of the session, four more resolutions were discussed. Further consideration of the 
motion not to appoint revenue officers and salaried magistrates as ex-officio nomina¬ 
ted members on munieipalities and local hoards was first taken up and eventually 
rejected without division. 

The second resolution was to request the (iovernment of India to abolish the extra 
tax imposed upon yarn to protect the hand loom industry from dying out completely 
and either to prohibit the production of su/w.y la-low 2d counN by Indian mills or 
to levy excise- duty on surrey manufactured in mills. The mover pointed out that 
about "ten lakhs of weavers would be saved from starvation if it was passed and 
translated into action. 

Idle leader of tin* House observed that since it was tor tie- (iovernment of India, 
to decide in the matter, official members would stand mutrul in the debate, but 
would carry out tin* wishes • »f the House if it pa-^'-d the motion by forwarding the 
same to the C-ntrul <iovernment. The resolution wa- carri-d 21 voting for and in 
against. 

The third resolution \u s tor doubling the emoluments at present being paid to 
otheiating revenue and police pateL' ot the central division. Humorous speeches 
were made b\ non-official member* -uppnrtmg the principle underlying the resolution, 
but after louring the well-reasoned -*pr«-i-h of Mr. W. F. Hudson. Revenue Member, 
who pomted out that among other tilings it would he too *\pcnsi\v tit the present 
juncture when they have to consider the financial stringency ot the presidency be¬ 
sides making an invid.oii-, distinction to a particular division ot the presidency. 

The resolution w:e derlaied rejected. Ilovuver. the mover pressed fur division 
and IS voted for and !>s against the motion. 

At the f;ig end of the day an important resolution recoin men ding to His Excel¬ 
lency the (iovernor in Council that lie be pleas.*d to convey to the Secretary of State 
for India and His Majesty's (iovernment in F.ng’and through His Excellency the 
(iovernor-( iencral in Council that it is the emphatic ojmnoii of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council that in the contemplated revision of the (iovernment ot India Act by 
the British Parliament, after the deliberations ot the Round Table Conference are 
over, due provision be made for the adequate ivpn s.«ntation of rural areas on the 
local legislature of the province of Bombay and that rural franchise be so lowers! 
and the number ot scats for the constituencies be so increased as to carry out the 
aforesaid object, was moved. Another nieinbi r moved ail amendment to add the 
words ‘and of labour in urban areas* after the words rural area**. In the end when 
it was found that more members wanted to talk on the motion further discus-don 
was oostpoued to the next minion of the Council and the House adjourned ior the 
next day. 

Application ok Waki Art to Boh has 

(>th. OCTOBER :—Soon after the .piestion houi ihis afternoon 

Manlvi Ratiuddin Ahmed. Minister of Education, made a statement that the local 
(iovernment after a careful consideration of tlit- representation of the Dnwoodi Bohru 
community against the application of the Wakf Act to them have come to the 
conclusion that the Act shall apply to them as to every other sect of Islam and 
that the exemption enjoyed by that community from the Act lip to this time shall 
be withdrawn on Oct. 10 as already notified in the (iazette dated the 1st instant. 
In view of the above satisfactory statement the adjournment motion tabled for to-day 
by a Sindh Muslim member was by leave withdrawn. 

Official Bills 

The House then transacted official business. Five Bills, more or less of a purely 
local character, namely, a Bill further to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act 
of 1901, the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923 and the Bombay Municipal 
Borouyhs Act of 1925. (2) a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution 
Act of 1923, (3) a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
Act of 1925, (4) a Bill further to ameml the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923 and 
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(5) a Bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal Act passed all the three readings 
without much discussion. 

Before the House adjourned for the next day the Council also passed the three 
readings of the Bill to amend the Karachi Rent Restriction Act without any debate. 

7th. OCTOBER:— There was only a two-hours sitting when the Council met this 
afternoon. After question time the select committee report on the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 188S which provides for the incorporation of 
sanitary committees and sanitary boards and enables to hold, acquire and transfer 
property vesting in them was presented. When the Rill was taken for the second 
reading, an objection was raised by a non-official member that before the House 
was supplied with translations of the same in vernaculars, it should not to be taken 
up. However, the motion was lost and the Rill was read the second and third time 
with little discussion. 

The House then took up the consideration of demands for supplementary grants 
which were also passed and when the Finance Member moved for the according of 
the repart of the Public Accounts Committee on appropriation of accounts of the 
Bombay Government for 1929-30 the non-official members wished fur a full discus¬ 
sion on the present financial state of the presidency. According to their wishes 
to study the question in detail the consideration of the*motion was postponed. 

8th. OCTOBER :—The Council acclaimed this morning the annoumv ment of the 
leader of the House and the General Member. !Sir Gulam Hussain liidayatullah, 
that the Members of Tie Executive Council and the Ministers of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have voluntarily offered 10 per cent, cuts, including the enhanced tax to take 
effect from the date when the generul cuts would he introduced. He further 
announced that fur Kustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-GovcrnnnM.t, had already 
agreed to forego one month’s salary in addition to the ten per cent cut. 

strong criticisms were levelled against the financial policy of the Government by 
the non-officials. Discussing the public accounts for the year 1929-30 and the report 
of the accountant-general thereon, member after member lose and said that during 
the last 10 years the additional taxation given by the House had been mainly 
absorbed in the cost of the establishment which has gone up unprecedentedly. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (Poona nominated), a member of the IMrmGiment Committee 
pointed out that during the above period the total cost of establishment had gone 
up from Rs. 4.11,00,000 to Rs. 5,37.00.000. The number of gazetted officer.** has risen 
up from 1,(321 to 1,723, costing an additional expendituie of ID. 49,00,(0(1. The 
policy of the Government of borrowing on a very large scale for new schemes and 
thus spending the taxpayer’s money was highly to be regretted. He also complained 
about the Government's silence on the actiou taken on the recommendations of the 
ad interim report of the Retrenchment Committee. Concluding the member observed 
that the Bombay Government was in the grip of the Public Works and Irrigation 
departments' engineers and unless some solution wa** found for a change for the 
better the outlook was rather grave. 

Both the Finance Secretary and the Finance Member made vigorous pleas and 
■tdd that delay in Government's a* i«m was due to exceptional conditions and which 
were beyond their control. The Finance department had no policy of itself, but the 
policy of the Government. The additional revenue had been counter-balanced by the 
losses. It was not quite equitable to place the blame on the salaries only which 
should rise and naturally Tie exp mliture must go up. No doubt they budgeted 
a deficit of Rs. 61,00,000 which has now gone up to one crore of rupees, mainly 
due to floods remissions and bad crops. The main sources of income 
are land revenue and excise, and when there was a full in revenue uuder 
the former head by unexpected circumstances and the latter by the prohibition 
policy, there was no use blaming the Government. They further pointed out that 
unproductive schemes would always be covered by a sinking fund and provision 
for interest charges which everyone would admit w’as sound financial policy. The 
Government were doing and were still prepared to put into effect all practical and 
possible retrenchment proposals and schemes. SUuder the circumstances the criticism 
of the House and of the Auditor-General were not justified. 

The motion was thus talked out and the Council was prorogued. 
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President —The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi 

Enhancement of Land-assessment 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on 
the 3rd. August 19.11. A her formal business the member from the East Coast moved 
an adjournment motion to discuss the Government order sanctioning re-settlement 
in Kistna and East and West Godaveri districts and, also enhancing the rates of 
assessment. Explaining tin 1 urgency of the matter, the mover pointed out that the 
ryots were labouring under tin 1 terrific burden of economic distress and the Government 
order came upon them like a bolt from th<* blue. He wanted the house to be 
given an opportunity to express an opinion on the general policy. 

The President admill d the motion and fixed next day for discussion. 

TN1>K. KNOT'S (>TL ClU'SHINO INDUSTRY 

The steps contemplated for effecting efficiency in the indigenous oil-crushing 
industry in the province formed the subj»rt of an interesting interpellation, replying 
to which the Education Minister stated that the exploitation of the vast oil-seed re¬ 
sources of the presidency must, depend to a great extent on the general industrial 
development and setting up of fn-toiies utilihtng vegetable oil as raw material, such 
as, soap factories. Sull more important, the potential outlet for vegetable oil lay in 
the manufacture in India of artificial fais on a large scale. He announced that in 
order to obtain data as to possibilities of mamifaeiuriug hardeuded fats, experiments 
would shortly b** initiated at the Kerala institute on refining, deodorisation and 
liydiMgonatiou of oils and fats. 

Ill-Treatment of Depressed Classes 

4th. A UG UST :—At the Conned to-d,\y a depressed class member moved a reso¬ 
lution urging an immediate inquiry and if neC'^sary the appointment of a committee 
of officials ami non-officials to inquire in th*‘ alleged ill-treatment of depressed classes 
in the Devakota sub-divi-non of Rum mid distric; as alleged in a memorandum sub¬ 
mitted to the Government by the president of the Kumanu District Adi-Dravida Maha- 
jana dahlia, 'li e motion was pressed to a division and carried bv 69 votes to 29. 

Enhancement of Land Assessment 

Government Hua‘uine.1 a second defeat in course of the day on the adjournment 
motion ecu silling Government for enhancing revalue rates in the East and West 
Godavari and Kistmi districts despite the fact that the Select Committee of ithe 
Council had recommended reduction in revenue rates. Non-official speaktrs warned 
the Government that unless enhuuvd ra*es are suspended till the termination of 
economic depression, there wid be many Bardolis* in the Province. 

Mr. Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, warned the non-officials against en¬ 
couraging the no-tax campaign as it would recoil on themselves when their owu 
ministers would take charge of this port-folio. 

The adjournment motion was passed without the Government challenging a 
division. 

Reduction of Pay 

5th. AUGUST By Go votes against 18, the Council rejeetod to-day a resolu¬ 
tion recommending the appointmmt of a committee with not more than three official 
members, the rest, being non-otficials to suggest a scheme for reduction of pay of 
all officers in the provincial service, drawing a salary of over one hundred rupees 
per mensem or such other figure that the committee might decide, the reduction 
exteudiug to 50 per cent in the higher grade. The Finance Member, opposing, 
pointed out that us there was already a Retrenchment Committee appointed by the 
house the acceptance of tho resolution would mean no confidence in that committee. 
34 
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Demand foe Madiiasee Battalion 

The Council next passed a resolution urging- the raising of 10 infantry battalion* 
in the Madras Presidency, all consisting of Madrasecs. 

Safeguards foe Indians in Burma 

There was a full-fledged discussion lasting for two hours on the Burma rebellion 
and the plight of Indians, especially Madrasecs, in Burma. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar , the mover of the resolution, detailed the hardships 
of Indians and requested the local Government to address the Government of 
India to take all necessary measures to protect the life and property of Indians. The 
following is the text of the resolution :— 

“This Council recommends to the Government, to address the Government of India 
requesting them to obtain a report on the condition of Madrasee n sklents, traders 
and labourers in Burma and representing to them the urgent need of taking neces¬ 
sary steps effectively to safe-guard their,person and propelty and f*»r helping the culti¬ 
vators by liberal advances and traders by affording adequate credit facilities through 
the Imperial Bank and otherwise". 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettg, in supporting the resolution, referred to the 
policy of the Imperial Bank in having curtailed it> advances to indigenous banker* 
and traders and said they should relieve the economic sit nation by liUcial advances. 

Mr M. A. Muthiah Chettg (Kumara Raja of Chettinad) defended the policy of 
the Imperial Bank and said that he learnt that the ease has been placed before the 
authorities of the Imperial Bank who were shrewd business men and he hoped 
the matter would receive their best consideration. 

The Revenue Member , on behalf of the Government, said that everything possible 
hud been done and promised to forward the expression of the filings of the House 
both to the central and Burma Government. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution wiih the consent ol the 1 wider of 
the House and the leader ot the Opposition and thn adjourned till (>ct. :h>. 

OCTOBER SESSION 


C} O VF.It N OU V A DDKE<t 

All the galleries were crowded when the Governor addressed the Council which 
commenced the October session on the doth. October 19J1. IJis Excellency devoted the 
greater portion of his speech to a review of the economic position in the province 
und to the various retrenchment measures adapted by the Government in this con¬ 
nection. He mentioned that th<- Members ol the Executive Gouneil and the Ministers 
had agreed to a voluntary cut of ten per cent in their salaries and similarly there 
would be a voluntary cut of ten per cent hi his own salaries, though in his ease lie 
.was having further examination made of the commitments on his private purse with 
a view to a possible further surrender of his salary. The rhief Justice and Judge* 
of the Madras High Court also agreed to a voluntary cut the amount of which will 
be announced later. 

Ilia Excellency then referred to the Round Table Conference and sounding an 
optimistic note regarding the communal question said : "Given good-will and earnest 
desire oil all sides to solve the problem, 1 cannot bring myself to believe that it, is 
not possible to find a formula which can and will satisfy all the communities. When 
such a formula is found, I can see no insuperable, obstacle to the framing of a cons¬ 
titution which will give India that measure of self-government to which we all look 
forward." 

Official Bills 

The Council then passed into law two Bills to amend the Madras Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic A n t , 19JO, and the Madras lb creation of Adulteration Act 
of 1918, introduced by the Home Member and the Chief Minister respectively. 
Ihe Madras Gaming (Amendment) Bill and the City Police {Amendment) hill 
were referred to select committee. " 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettg moved for the adjournment of the House to dis¬ 
cuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the conduct of revenue officers 
of the Government at a public meeting held ut Y. M. II. A., Ellore, on Oct. 18. The 
President haviug admitted the motion, the matter was discussed on the next day. 
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THE CHIRALA MUNICIPAL BILL 

The Chirala Municipal Affairs 


187 


Hist. OCTOBER \ — The Chief Minister was considerably heckled during 
question-hour to-day by a volley of supplementary questions from the Opposi¬ 
tion benches arising out of a question put by Mr. Abdul flan teed Khan regarding 
the notice issued by the collector of Guntur on June 29 to certain nominated 
councillors of the Chirala Municipal Council asking them to explain why the Govern¬ 
ment may not be moved to tak<* nece s'iry action against them as. when the proposal 
to present an address at a cost of Us. 50 to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose on July 1. 
1931, was nut to vote on June 27. they left the council saying that they would bo 
ill-treated nv the volunteers if they voted against it. 

The Minister, replying, said that as there was a clique in the municipal council 
bent upon embarrassing the chairman and the vice-chairman in every possible manner, 
the collector considered that the nominated councillors should render support to 
the loyal elements in the council, and it was on this principle and not under any 
provision of the law that the collector interfered in the matter and the collector 
wanted to inform the Govermeut of th • possible disloyal activities of the persons 
nominated by them. 

survey Ofite Axe’ 

After question-time. Mr. V. T. Arana moved an adjournment of the business to 
dismiss a matter of urg- nt public importance, namely, the recent order of the 
Revenue Board asking tip- director of th- 1 Central Survey Office. Madras, to dispense 
with the services of all temp »r.iry stall in that department numbering over 500. 

Tiie President disallowed rh • motion on the ground that the matter related to a 
temporary e-tablLhm mt which was now nil Lt the consideration of the retrench¬ 
ment committee. 

Fall in Riven it 

2nd. .VO VEMIIER .\n-wering a question in the Council to-day as to how and 
to what extent tie* fin tncial p wit ion of th*» pres,den y had been affected by the eco¬ 
nomic iLpiv-d >n, the Fin nice Mc.nb* r ‘•aid tha* a fall i:i th * revenue bv about Us. 
1.31,0),lV>) was anticipate 1 in th* 1 cu'Teiit year, eiiicilv un kr excise and 'it was not 
possible to say what portion of the fill was due solely to the economic depression. 

Tin: Nameupri Bill 

On th-' Law Member- mo'im tli' 11 him* agr-'.'d to circulate for eliciting opinion 
the Xamt.udri Hitt to effect e rtain drastic changes in the existing customs of the 
Nambitdri community in Malabar uud th-’ Marumuhattayam Bill introduced by two 
Malabar rnetnbr s. 

Tho rcsolutnn of Mr. //. .1/, Pul at recommending to the Government that the 
consideration of the propnsil about a special settlement officer at* approved by the 
Board of Revenue fi>r the enhancement of assessment in Malabar be postponed until 
normal conditions are restored and that of Mr. Satyn Narayana i'houdhuri re¬ 
commending to the G ivernment that, the collection of land revenue be extended 
over six instalment of amounts were carried without a division. 

3rd. NOVEMBER : -The Council pissel to-day the Elementary Education Amend¬ 
ment Bill as muddied by the select com mil lee and ndiuiirntd to meet again on 
Jan. 26. 
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PRESIDENTThe Hon. Sir Sita Ram 

Governer on Agkarion Distress 

The July session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow 
on th u 20th. July 1931, with Nawnhzada Linqit Ali Khan. Deputy President, in the chair. 

Owing to the indisposition of H. E Sir Mnleom Hailey, who was unahle to attend 
the Council, his speech was read by Kunwar Jagdish Pershid, Chief Secretary to the 
Government, 

His Excellency dealt with the effect, of the world depression on the economic 
and political situation in the United Provinces. Th<re was in the first place, a huge 
drop in the revenue, and secondly economic disturbance was threatening to produce 
an upheaval in the old established relations between landlords and tenants. There 
was no hope of rapid return to the prices of recent years. For some tone to come 
the present range of prices was ]ik»*ly to prevad, and consequently tlm provineial 
finances would continue to he greatly disturbed. The budget for 193*1-1932 provided 
for a.* expenditure of 1,330 lakhs and a revenue surplus of 23 lakhs at the end of 
the year, but all the budget calculations had been completely upset. What with the 
unrealised arrears of Kharif revenue, what with remissions of over TO lakhs in the 
Rabi revenue demand, and the certain loss under other leads of revenue, there must 
be at the end of the current year, a large deficit bordering on two erort's. It was no 
passing calamity like the failure of the monsoon. I/>w prices were going to continue 
and the Government had no option but to readjust its revenue demand on that basis. 
The Government must go back to the expenditure budgets of the early twenties. 
Drastic retrenchments must be made but the scope for economies was in' no sense 
unlimited. 

The total revenue expenditure of 1,330 lakhs fell roughly into three groups. In the 
first group, came 240 lakhs represented by the debt charges and pensions. In the 
second group, was a sum of 600 lakhs spent on salaries, leave, pay and allowances. 
In the third or general group, was the expenditure on education and medical, public 
health, roads and buildings, canals, forests, maintenance of prisoner*, clothing and 
arms of police and travelling allowances and pay of the Governor, Exocutive ('nun. 
cillors, Members, Ministers. High Court Judges and officers of the All-India Services, 
amounting to 66 lakhs. The pay of the provincial service men was 90 lakhs, the 
pay of the non-gazetted subordinates was 373 lakhs of which 250 lakhs was paid to 
men drawing less than Rs iOO per month, while the pay of menials amounted to Rs. 
47 lakhs. The Government felt that if there w’as to be a induction in salaries, it 
must be shared by all classes of officers alike, but since the Government could not. 
even temporarily reduce the pay and allowances of the All-India services, it was 
awaiting decision in higher quarters on the salaries question. The Government had 
explored every possible avenue of economy, but if the Council wanted a retrench¬ 
ment Committee, the Government would not hesitate to appoint one. Apart from 
retrenchment, fresh taxation was absolutely necessary not for new expenditure, but 
for reducing large and inevitable deficit. 

Proceeding, the Governor dealt with the agrarian situation. lie pointed out that 
the Government in these provinces did not deal directly with tenants. The Govern¬ 
ment took the portion of rents realised by landlords ns’ land revenue from the latter. 
In U. P.. there was a recorded cash rental of 1800 lakhs to which must bo added 57 
lakhs for grain rent and 278 lakhs for valuation of ‘‘Sir", making in all 2135 lakhs on 
which the Government revenue amounted to G94 lakhs. Should the Government 
attempt to carry back the rents as a whole to a time when prices were the same as 
to-day, or was it to bo assumed that the tenant could bear part of the difference ? 
The other alternative was to get the landlord to agree themselves on some adjust¬ 
ment with their tenants baseef on the existingj-ents, hut allowing for reductions to 
meet the present prices. The latter course han its obvious advantages, particularly 
as it would preserve the proper and traditional relations of landlord and tenant. But 
unless the Government had some statutory power of intervention, useful results from 
this progress throughout the province could not be relied upon. 
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Since 1900, when the level of prices was roughly equal to that now prevailing 

cash and grain rents had been increased by 009 lakhs, out the Government revenue 
had been enhanced only by 75 lakhs. 

His Excellency continued : “We do not in this Province deal direct with the 
cultivator, i, e, we take from the landlords a proportion (formerly fixul by custom, 
but now limited by statute) of the assets obtained by him from the land. These, 

of course, being preponderantly in the form of cash rentals, it has not therefore 

been primarily a function of the Government to fix the rentals. The Legislature 
has laid down certain statutory conditions ns to the intervals at which and the 
proportion to which the landlord can raise the rentals, but the actual figure of 
rentals as between landlords and tenants has been a matter of bargaining in which 
the Government has taken no direct, part. This natural process has resulted in 
•'great diversity in the pitch of rents in sonic areas. Circumstances, such as. exten¬ 
sion of irrigation, congestion of population and the like have enabled landlords to 
raise rents far higher than in others, but even in areas which serin to come under 
identical conditions, there are great varieties in the pitch of rent due to what ene can 
best describe as the human factor.” 

“The point I am making,” continued His Excelling’. "is twofold. Firstly it is a 
mistake to argue as if the State had at. any time laid down the scale of fair or 
economic rent based on the ca«h value of the produce of different classes of soil 
and the proportion thereof which is necessary for the subsistence of the tenain , 
and secondly, it is a mistake to assume that any summary reduction of rentals by 
a round figure applicable throughout the province could do full justice to the irfinbe 
variety of ruPa's produced by a continuous process of bargaining. There me old 
protracted r* lit ds which have stood unchanged since a time when the pricts were as 
low as they are to-day. To reduce than might be unm-eefsan and n.i injury ic 
the landlord. On tie* other hand , a scale of relief which in mm svft'*Mo:it for 
the moleratOy rented tenant might not be adequate for a neighbour -ho : 0 rents 
had been raised in r< cent years in proportion to the modern high prices Fi; hy* 
the difficulty in the rapid readjustment of rents by the ordinary pr-s-et- 1 - li<s icrgelv 
in the fact that we have given so valuable a right to t'-nm.i* in \)w nmvuv c{ 
occupancy and life-tenures that, tin re is now a very small prrper.ior. of tIi ■ Lwi 
which is not protect'd either by an heiidiiary or life-tenure. Iith«*i w-re mertly 
vtarly tenancies, then tenants could themselves secure a rnpid adjustment of run's 
by throwing up their lands and bargaining for lower nuts, but the case is entirety 
differ* m when the abandonment of a tenancy involves a loss of the valuable right 
which have now been secured by law.” 

Continuing. Sir Malcolm Hailey said there were masses of tenants who could not 
at the present prices pay rents which they could pay two years ago. The accepted 
foundation for existing rentals had more or l»ss collapsed. The Government had 
statutory powers in compelling landlords in Agra to reduce the existing rentals in 
proportion as the Government remitted revenue but that was a different thing from 
the power to lay down what constitutes a suitable rental in anv given circumstances. 
If the Government were to attempt a really satisfactory solution, they ought to 
approach the question of rentals, independently of the effect on revenue. 

Discussing several alternatives, which might involve modification of the law the 
Governor said, one proposal was to have what was practically a rent tribunal or 
rather a lnrge number of rent tribunals. If they did that now, they might be com- 
peilul to continue the system even if the prices returned to a more normal figure. 
There were other difficulties, such as the difficulty of deciding with justice to the 
landlord and with satisfaction to the tenants, what was really fair rental in a great 
variety of physical circumstances and for different classes of people, for there wore 
certain classes, who had habitually paid lower rentals. There was also the difficulty 
arising from the existence of protected classes such as occupancy-tenants. Then, 
again, there was the possibility of the Government attempting to get landlords to 
agree themselves on some adjustments with their tenants based on the existing 
rents. But. allowing for reductions to meet the present prices, this would preserve 
the proper and traditional relations of landlords and tenants. H. E. the Governor 
acknowledged the very generous reduction recently announced on some large estates 
which showed a spirit which they all appreciated. They had a situation of grave 
gravity in which landlords, tenants and the general taxpayers were equally involved 
and they would not get a solution unless the claims of all interests w’ere equally 
considered and justice done to each. Sir Malcolm Hailey hoped that when the 
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Council met to-day (he Government should have been able to indicate their own 
conclusions as to the best methods for meeting claims of these interests, but there 
were questions not only of policy, but. of technical complexity involved and the 
Government were not yet ready to make an announcement on the subject. More¬ 
over, it would be inadvisable for the Government to formulate views until they had 
asked the representatives of this Council to meet the Government and to consider 
the problem in all its bearings. As soon as their own material was complete, the 
Government would seek an early opportunity of doing this, and if their proposals 
involved legislation, the Government Mould convene a special sessiou for this 
purpose. 

Officials and the Jiutk 

One aspect of the rural problem here, the Governor continued, was now a matter 
of all India interest. Charges lmd been made against, the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment, that it was imperilling the Delhi Agreement. It had been alleged that the 
Government had not only joined the landlords in the oppiession of tenants, but had in 
violation of the Delhi Pact, began a campaign of repression agirnst political workers 
who had taken up the cause of tenants. Ihe observance ot the Delhi Agreement 
was a maltir of honour with the Government and if there was to be a deliberate 
breach of its term it would not come from the Government Ode. No agreement 
could stand if those concerned in it were continually linking for causes of offence. 
In recent Years much had been done to secure the stability of rents of 
tenants, and tin reby protect them from unreasonable enhancements of rent. 
In the Agra Province, 5fi per cant of the tenants had hereditary rights. 
In Oudh, there were practically no hereditary rights. Dut over per cent 
Mere statutory life-tenants. There might be a number of individual eases in 
which even in nonnal times rents were paid with difficulty. On his part, 

as Government, he held the view that if in ordinary fines tenants had any 

complaint, it was rather that illegal exactions such as Nazrana were taken, that 
unrccord-d enhancements were made and that a high hand was sometime* used by 
the agents of the landlord in collection. No one could deny such practices were in 
force, though by no means universdly. and certainly not anywhere to the extent 
M'hich the lurid spate of anti-landlord campaign in the Pn*s Mould suggest. There 
Mere many estates where they Mere unknown. 

^ir Malejom Hailey said: “Lot me e-nne to tile events of the last few months. 
We had during the civil disobedience movement a gr a? deal of preaching of a 'no 
rent' campaign based on purely political grounds, and though it showed for th? 
time no definite result in refusals to pay rent, it certainly had an unsettling effect 
on the mind* of the tenants in the areas where it was most vigorously attempted. 
After the Delhi Agreement, that campaign ceased, but the new situation caused by 

the sudden fall in piiees was busilv «xploital by numerous worker*. Bands of 

volunteers invaded villages. They did not, it is true, say that no rents should bo 
paid. The g< neral tenor of their teaching was, in the liist instance, that the tenants 
should not pay more than they could afford, and afterwards that they should only 
pay at a ra»e which political leaders took on themselves, the responsibility of fixing 
was adequate." 

A campaign of this sort was in any case full of danger. Nor was it likely that 
the volunteers, eager to establish their influence, would stop at that stage of advice. 
There were some leaders whose personal action went beyond indiscretion. Tenants, 
already intensely troubled by economic distress were told that landlords were 
parasites, that their only hope for tlie future was in a peasants’ and workers’ 
Republic, which would abolish landlords, and that landlords, who resisted the Don- 
gross now. would be “swept beyond the seven seas". 

A nti-Lan i) lo it n C’ ampaign 

The anti-landlord campaign, the Governor continued, had its consequences. In 
some districts there was complete refusal to pay any rent at all, and there had been 
murderous attacks on landlords and outrages on officials carrying out legal processes. 
In the a fleeted districts, the Government \had to tako some action. In selected 
villages, rents had been collected by revenue agency, under the provisions of 
Section 12-A of the Oudh Rent Act. Elsewhere, in isolated cases, police assistance 
had to be given to court officials. The police action was explicitly confined to 
safeguarding the carrying out of court processes. It was incorrect to say that 
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Government lent to landlords the assistance of polico in collecting rents. The 
Government had regrettably enough, received reports of isolated instances in which 
landlords’ agents had attempted to use force in the collections of rents. Every 
district officer knew that the Government were keenly interested in preventing suen 
incidents, and that the Government had no intention to condone them. At the 
same time, action was taken against certain persons, who were guilty of trying to 
prevent collection of rents or to terrorize landlords. The Government took action 
against them not because they belonged to a political party, but because their con¬ 
duct was likely to lead to disorder or breach of the peace. A large number of 

processes were issued, but they were largely by way of warning. In the IJara- 
Banki, six persons were now in prison under the preventive sections. ] n Rac 
Bareilly eight persons had been ordered to furnish security, of whom five were in jail 
being in d> fault. 

H. E. the Governor said that the Government were not devoid of sympathy for 
cultivators in the trouble which had come upon tln-m, but they realised that land¬ 
lords themselves were not without grave difficulties in this situation. He said: 
•‘We cannot afford t" take sides. We equally cannot afford to stand apart, when 
we see the chance of a conflagration in our rural areas. Hire is a purely economic 
trouble which, if not carefully handled, may lead to a <o*ial upheaval. Let us 

in Heaven’s name ke-p polities out of it. and by united cruise) and with calm and 
sober judgment attempt to find an equitable and a peaceful solution. 

Tributf to Maharaja MAiiurnAitAi* 

After th<‘ (lovi rnor's address Mr. J. (\ Smith. Finance Member and Leader ol 
the Hoihc referred to the hw* su-tained by th* province in the death of tie 

Maharajah of Mahmudahad. charartenHiig tile late Maharaja as a great gentleni, , '' , >. 

The Finance Member sail hF conspicuous hi-rG-v 1 *r the country and eouscientnan 
regard for duty would m ver he forgot I cii by tin* p< ople of these provinces. 

Associating himself with the Finance Mi mla r's remarks Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
observid that the M aha raj ill’s death was a lo>s not only to the U. I*, but to tho 
whole of India. He was a unique p r-onality. both because of his public-spirited 
(juulities and private virtues of amiability, lneqinability and gcmiosily. Mr. C’lrn’a- 
mani suggested adjournment of the (.'oiineil as a mark of resp'ct to the Maharaja’s 
memory. 

The Xuwab of Chattari. pacing a tribute to the Maharajah, seconded Mr. Chinta- 
mani’s suggestion f«,»r adjournment. After some more eulogies the proposal was 
carried. 

Ketiikmiimknt PROPOSALS 

The Finance Department then circulated ti statement of the budget amounts 
scheduled for immediate reduction. These aggregated roughly‘to 5b lakhs. 

Mr. Chintnmani gave notice of a resolution recommending to the Go\eminent to 
appoint a Ketieiichment (Aminiittce of seven of whom five should he elected by th- 
t’ouncil, to examine and report on the Finance Department’s statement, and ro make 
proposals for further retrenchment, the Committee to report by the 15th September 
next. 

Revised Land Revenue Assessments 

~1st. JULY:-- Several settlement reports were discussed in the Coueil to-day. 

Non-official members, particularly the landlord members, express'd themselves 
strongly against the enforcement of the revised land revenue assessments in several 
districts ot Oudh which had recently been settled. Their pica was that not only was 
there no hope of realising the enhanced rents but even the existing rents could not 
be collected in full. 

The Finance Member said that the acceptance of the new assessments need not 
necessarily mean the immediate enhamement of land revenue. The assessment 
reports resulting from the recent settlements were based on more accurate data than 
those previously available, and would be useful in fixing remissions in the forth¬ 
coming Kharif. 

By a large majority the landlords carried two resolutions recommending the non- 
enforcemcut of fresh laud revenue assessment in four Thasiis of the three district of 
Oudh. 
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A resolution regarding house-rents to be realised from Ministers for the occupa¬ 
tion of buildings belonging to or hired by the Government, was carried. 

The Council was discussing certain rules under the Naik Girls' Protection Act 
of 1920 when it adjourned. 

Appointment of Retrenchment Committee 

22nd. JULY ’—The only important business transacted .to-day in the Council, 
was the discussion of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani's resolution, recommending the appoint¬ 
ment of a Kctrcchmcnt Committee. 

M r . Chintamani moved the immediate appointment of such a committee to examine 
the report on retrenchment schemes, already formulated by the Government and to 
make proposals for further retrenchment. The resolution, a 4 * moved, stated that the 
committee should consist of seven members, five elected non-ollieials and two 
nominated by the Government, the committee to elect its own Chairman, with an 
officer of the* Finance Department, to act as the secretary and further that the Com¬ 
mittee should submit its report by the 15th .September,next. 

Several amendments were moved to a clau*e of the resolution, relating to the 
composition of the committee. Mom of the amendments were adopted and the 
resolution, as amended and pissed, provided for a committee of ten members, exclud¬ 
ing the Chairman, eight being non-officials, nominated by the Government in 
consultation with the leaders of the four parties in the Council and two being also 
nominated by Government at their choice, anil the Finance Member to be the 
ex-offieio Chairman, with an officer of the Finance Department as the Secretary. 

Moving the resolution Mr. Chintamani spoke over an hour and said that the 
present financial debacle was a warning of Providence to “those all wise men of 
bureaucracy who constituted themselves guardians, without time limit, of it he 
people of India, that they should not continue to spend and mis-spend the revenues 
extracted from the very 'poor people, with levity, irrespoiir-ibilitv and in utter dis¬ 
regard of public criticism.” Fie added ih it starting with an opening balance of 
over eighty lakhs of rupees in 1921-22, the United Provinces had at the end of 
the last year accumulated a deficit of over one crore of rupees. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani said that while other Governments, promtly consti- 
tued retrenchment committees and took their respective legislatures into confidence, 
this Government merely asked its Finance Department to find oui wlure economy 
was possible. Tt was only on Monday Issi that the Finance Secretary presented 
the Council with a statement of amounts, scheduled for immediate reduction. 

The speaker then examined the schedule in detail and criticised for having con¬ 
sented to yield twenty-five lakhs of rupees from their budgets, against fifteen lakhs 
given by ttie reserved* departments, barring irrigation. 

Concluding, the mover said that he had defined the composition of the Committeo 
because he did not want an official body, but one which would truly reflect the 
Opinion of the Council. 

Air. lafha <7 moved an amendment, increasing the number to ten aud suggesting 
that eight members should be nominated by the Government, after consultation 
with the party leadeis, and two more at their free choice. 

Kunnar Jay dish Prasad move! an amendment to the effect that the Finance 
Member should be the ex-Officio Chairman of the Committee. 

Babu Jagdco Pag moved that all the eight members, to be nominated, should 
be non-officials. All the three amendments wexc one after another adopted aud the 
resolution, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. J . C. Smith, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the bitter as Minister was 
responsible for the establishment of the Cawnpore Technological Institute, which 
had cost the province thirty-five lakhs of rupees to no useful purpose, as also for 
the grant of ten lakhs oi rupees in industrial loans, which proved irrecoverable. 
If the province had accumulated a deficit of one crore of rupees, Mr. Chintamani 
himself was responsible for half of it. v 

Mr. Chintamani retorted that he was undoubtedly the Minister-in-Charge then, 
but he was in no way responsible for the establishment of Technological^! ustitute or 
for grant of loans. 

The Council then adjourned the next day. 
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DEPRESSED (/LASSES* EDUCATION FACILITIES 

24th. JULY :—Several non-official resolutions were discussed to-day. One coming 
from the Depressed (lasses* benches urged the provision of special educational 
facilities for boys of the depressed classes 

Mr. A. IJ. MarL'/r.ir, Director of Public Instruction, doubted the utility of 
special schools, suggesting that Depressed Class boys should take full advantage of 
the existing general schools where their admission was not barred. He pointed out 
that, there were onlv 25,(XU Depressed Class boys in the special schools maintained 
for them, against H^,t>X) of such boys who attended general schools. The best 
remedy lay in the introduction of compulsory primary education. 

In view of the G nmrnnuMit’s sympathetic reply, the resolution was withdrawn, 
and the Council adjourned for the day. 

St sj>j;.Vs[oN OF Foreign SCHOLARSHIP* 

Yesterday's resolution against the proposed suspension of certain scholarships, 
particularly foreign, was carried by 35 vot«s against 34. 

Di:wu>hED Class and .Services 

2oth. JULY :—S >me non-otlieial resolutions were also discussed in the Council 
lo-dav, Oil'* of tli *mi rec >m u‘iid«* l th* uppo.ntmeut of a commit toe to enquire into 
the affair* of the B • iires .Municipality which, according to several members, was 
notorious for its bid roads, bid drainage and unsatisfactory water supply etc. 

.Y aic'tit Yusuf, Minister for Local S >lf-Govornment, accepted the resolution. 

Another resolution was parsed recommending to the Government to pay greater 
regard to the* claims of the member* of the depressed classes iu the matter of 
appointments to the public services. 

Kuntt'ir Jay ad is h Pvrshttd. Chief S -eretary, .-aid that there was no bar to the 
depressed rlasse- people being appointed to the highest offices in the State. He 
added that big constitutional changes were impending, and soon the centre of power 
would mire be in the hands of the elected representatives in the Council than in 
the hinds of Government servants. Even with the present restricted franchise, the 
strength of the depressed class representation in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council was 1<) per cent. This was a record in India, and with the widening of 
the franchise, their number would increase greatly, and the time was coming wheu 
those who considered themselves immensely superior to the depressed classes would 
not onlv seek the latter's sympathy, but support. 

The Nairab of Chuttari, Home Member, said that the awakening of the Depressed 
Classes was the dawn of a new era. Soon there would be no “Depressed Classes”. 

The resolution was carried. 

.Yew Taxation Measures Introduced 

The Finance Member then introduced two taxation measures namely the Court 
Fees Amendment 1UH and the Stamps Amendment Bill. 

When the Finance Member moved their reference to Select Committees, Mr. C. 
Y. Chintamani and other party leaders urged that the select committees should not 
meet until the Provincial Retrenchment Committee and the Agrarian Committee had 
made their reports and the Government decisions thereon had been announced ; and 
secondly that every member of the House, including the members of the Select 
Committee, should*have complete liberty of action either to amend, modify or oppose 
the bills after they had emerged from the committee stage. 

The Finance Member observed that he had absolutely no objection to the 
committee reports on the two bills being submitted after the publication of the 
reports of the Retrenchment and Agrarian Committees. He agreed to the second 
point raised by the Opposition to the effect that the House should have complete 
liberty of action in regard to the bills after the Committee stage. 

On this understanding, the Council agreed to the two bills being referred to 
select committees. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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[ LUCKNOW 


THE U. r LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

DECEMBER SESSION 

Xox-offi(' i al Resolutions 

The December session of the Council eomnienml at Lucknow on the 14th. 
December 1931. Four non-official resolutions were discussed, and of them three 
were adopted. 

The first resolution, which was carried without a division, ur -»d Unit canal rates 
for the year 1.130 Fasli (llHl-dJ) should be reduced by at least one-feurth. 

The next resolution moved by Mr. C. V. Chintamani recommended that not less 
than one-half of the Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries to the Government should 
be selected from among Indian 1. C. 8. officers and the Provine.al Civil Service 
officers holding 1 listed posts. 

Mr. E. A. if. Blunt, Finance Member, assured ihe mover that there was no 
reluctance on the part of the Government to post Indian otlieers to the Secretariat, 
but as Deputy Secretaries were generally selected from civil servai U of over iwelve 
years’ standing and the Secretaries from among the ranks of Magistrates and 
Collectors, there were not many Indian otlieers whom the Government could 
conveniently bring to the Semvtaiiat. 

Mr. Chintamaui’s resolution wa- carried without a divi-ion. 

By votes to 10 the Council rejected a resolution recoin mend ng the amendment 
of the election rules to ensure that no voter -henId be elected a member either of 
the Legislative Council oi any municipality or dtstric* board ttnlr - *u can read and 
write either Hindi, Crdu or English. 

T’. 1*. < iIti * i n an« : 

loth. DEC EMBER Mr. Chintamani, lender »f ihc ()pp<-ition made to-day a 
motion for adjourment of the Council to discuss the newly prnmule ited C. I*. Emer¬ 
gency powers Ordinance and withdrew if after definite assurances wer * given on behalf 
of the Government in iiiierjuivmul and unambiguous term- by th<* Si mince Member 
and the Home Member that the Ordinance would only be used to counter-act the 
campaign started by the Congress and that the wide’powers vested m the Government 
and its officers would not at all be abused. It was added that defi-dto instruction^ 
to this etl’ect had already been issued to all di-trh-t magistrates in tne province. 

Moving that the House do now adjourn, Mr. Chintamani sai i ^he object of his 
motion, as stated in the notice which he had handed to the President mrlier in the 
day, wa^ to discuss the Ordinance called the l\ 1*. Emergency l'o.vers Ordinance, 
})romulgated and published. Motions of adjournment could be made either for ex¬ 
pression of opinion upon definile matters of urgent public importance or as votes of 
censure upon Government. The Ordinance had been promulgated by the Governor- 
General and it was unlikely this step would have been taken by the Governor- 
General without previous consultation between the local Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. At the same time it was impossible for any one to know what part 
was exactly taken, by which authority and to what extent, either was responsible for 
the decision to promulgate the Ordinance or for its contents. This being so obvious, 
the reason for making a vote of censure did not arise. If that was ruled out, it 
necessarily followed that the idea of a vote of censure must be ruled out altogether. 
Having made it clear that the object of the motion of adjournment was to discuss 
the Ordinance, Mr. Chintamani proceeded to say that the first question that sugges¬ 
ted itself to any one was why had this Ordinance been promulgated. The obvious 
answer was that because there was a no-rent campaign started by the Congress, 
therefore the Government deemed it necessary to arm themselves with special powers 
not conferred upon them by the ordinary law in order to deal with the situation 
created by that campaign. The object, as stated in the preamble, was whereas an 
emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against instigation to ille¬ 
gal refusal of payment of certain liabilities and to confer special powers on the 
Government of the U. P. and its officers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order, etc.’ Mr. Chintamani asked if the special powers would be confined to the 
no-rent campaign or it was intended under c6ver of this Ordinance to use them in 
all matters as if the ordinary law were suspended. In orther words, would district 
officers be authorised by the local Government to act in an extra-ordinary manner 
under cover of the extraordinary provisions of this Ordinance ? If it was held that 
the powers conferred by the Ordinance were not so limited, then he had no hesita- 
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tion in saying that it was tantamount to introduction in the United Provinces of 
martial law minus that name. 

Mr. Chintainarii next referred to the Bengal Ordinance and pointed out that in 
Bengal anarchical crime had been prevalent for tile last 23 years and Government 
were obliged to take successive steps both legislative and administrative to deal with 
that great evil. The last of those steps was the latest Ordinance. Fortunately for the 
U. P. there was no conditions which could he described as anarchical. This being 
so was it the Government's intention by an extensive application of the extraordi¬ 
nary provisions of this Ordinance to create extraordinary conditions here and were 
they prepared for the widespread dissatisfaction that would be an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of such unconsidered action under tin* provisions of this Ordinance ? He 
trusted the Finance Member would be able to give a satisfactory assurance to the 
House and through it to the public at large that it was not a part of Government's 
intentions to act promiscuously and indiscriminately. “I speak as a person wdio 
himself is. without qualification or reservation, opposed to the no-rent campaign. 
(Ixjud applause both from Government and non-oflicial benches.) During the whole 
of the public life, I have been. I hope, a strict adherent of constitutional, as distin¬ 
guished from direct action. My landlord friends in this Gounod can take this 
assurance from me thai they are now listening to a speaker who is 100 per cent, 
opposed to the no-rent campaign. 

If the provisions of the Ordinance were literally constructed and if the powers 
conferred upon the loeal Government, and by delegation upon the district magistrates 
wer utiliz'd extensively. Mr. Ghintamani had no hesitation in saying that it would 
not he worth while of any public man to live in the province and lose his liberty. 
He did hope and trust that the Government which, he liked to publicly aeknowlege, 
had on the whole shown a great deal of restraint and moderation during the last 
several months, would sustain that reputation. No one could fail to have been 
impressed by the series of measures which the Government took during the last 
four or five months ii older to case the agrarian situation. It could lnot he 
contended that the Government had been unresponsive to the needs of the situation 
and that they had been obstinate in adherence to any formula which they might 
have prescribed for their own guidance when all the fimis were not before them. 
Mr. Ghintamani added that lie did not mean to say that everything that they had 
done was quite right or that then' was nothing ol>«> that they had to do His point 
was that on the who),' n could m t lie hold that the Government of the United 
Provinces had not shown a ereat deal of tin* sense of responsive eo-operation in 
dealing with the agrarian .-filiation, nor could credit be withheld from them for 
having shown tin* neces-ary sen.-e of moderation and restraint in the measures 
which they had adopted. He hoped that the Finance Member would lie able to 
tell the House that whatever might lie the ambiguity of ii- language, the Ordinance 
was specifically and exclusively intended to deal with the situation rau-ed by the 
no-rent campaign and that the Government had no intention of taking any steps 
beyond what tin no-rent campaign might strictly require them to do. He did hope 
that an assurance would he given that administrative instructions would he issued 
to the district magistrates a- to the limits within which they were expected, 
required and permitted to act and that the district magistrates should not. consider 
themselves to be at liberty to roam at large and make promiscuous use of the 
despotic powers which this Ord nance conferred upon them and create a political 
crisis of the fir-t magnitude. If flu-' assuratn ' was given by the Finance Member 
on behalf of the Govervnn-nt of the United Provinces, ho would facilitate his (Mr. 
Ghintamani’s) ta-.k in avoiding .he extreme -top of pressing the. motion to a division. 

\u>:-ornriAi. Resolution* 

lfith. DEC EMI KR : -A number of non-official resolutions were discussed in the. 
Gouncil to-day. not less than three of them relating to the grievances of the depressed 
classes. 'The memlxrs of that community, both elected and nominated, actively 
participated in the debates on those resolutions which were whole-heartedly suppoited 
by all sections cf the House and carried by the House. 

Rai Rajeshw’ar! Prasad moved : 

Remission of Land Revenue 

‘That this Council recommends to the Governor in Council that the remission in 
land revenue should be proportionate to the remission in rents both in Agra and 
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Oudh for the year 1339 Fasli and that immediate action should be taken to give 
effect to this principle/ 

The resolution was carried without a division. 

Rent Collection Charges 

Raja Jagannath Buksli Singh moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to issue instructions to the district 
officers concerned to deliver the whole amount of the arrears of rent, rates or cess 
duo to a landlord for whom they are recovered under section 12-A of the 
Oudh Rent Act without making any deductions or charges on account of the 
cost of recovery’. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur 11 ami man Singh moved as an amendment to add the follow¬ 
ing clause to the resolution : 

‘The Council further recommends to the Government to refund all the costs referr¬ 
ed to in part one which might have been recovered from the landlords’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Depressed Class Representation 

Mr. Sliyam Lai. on behalf of Mr. Bhondwa (depressed classes member) moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to nominate only such persons as 
belorg to the depressed community for representation of the depressed classes in the 
local boards’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Right of Access to Wells, Etc. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah (Indian Christian nominated) next nun cl : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to take step** that the rights, such 
as drawing of water from public wells, springs and tanks and admission to public 
schools wherever denied to a person or persons he enforced’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Educational Institutions And Depressed < la'-i> 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya. on behalf of (.haudbri Bum Dajal iOfj-rcFn-d 
class member for Lucknow city) next moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to take deterrent measures against 
the educational institutions which may be found to discourage the education o t the 
depressed classes’. 

Thakur Hanuraan Singh moved an amendment to add following as part two : 

‘This Council also recommends to Government to withhold aid in case of aided 
institutions if they be found discouraging such education’. 

Ihe resolution*as amended was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Agra Tenancy Art. A mend. Bill 

17th. DECEMBER .'—Official business was taken up by the Council to-day. After 
Lieut. Col. C. L. Dunn, director of public health, was sworn in two resolutions on 
the final settlement reports of Garliwal and llardoi were carried, the first of them 
being pressed to the division. The next item related to the levy of a registration fee 
of Rb. 25 on motor cars and Rs. 10 on motor cycles but the Finance Member did 
not move the resolution as the report of the Retrenchment Committee yet remained 
to be discussed. 

The House passed into law the Bill to amend sre . 1712-A of the Ayra Tenancy 
Act empowering the Government to collect arrears of rent like arrears of revenue 
on behalf of the zamindars. This brought the tenancy law in Agra Province into 
line with the tenancy law' in Oudh. On behalf of the Government Mr. Blunt, 
Finance Member, gave an assurance that the new provision would he sparingly 
used by the Government only when there was a general refusal of payment of 
rents in any locality or area. The Council next assented to the appointment of a 
committee by the Government to enquire into the agricultural indebtedness both of 
zamindars and tenants. The Public Accounts Committee report for the year 1928-29 
was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 
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Official Bills 

18th . DECEMBER :—Several Official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, introduced a Bill to amend the Municipalities Act 
1910. After^ some brief criticism, the Bill was referred to the Select Committee. 
The Bill defined the exact term of office of members and chairmen of municipalities 
and also laid down the procedure for the election of new chairmen. 

The Bill further laid down that in lflMG and thereafter, municipal general 
elections shall he held every fifth year, and not every third year as at present. 

The Minister also introduced a Bill postponing municipal elections at Cawnpore 
by ten months on account of the prevailing disturbed conditions in the City. This 
Bill was passed without any reference to a Select Committee. 

Goon das Bill 

The Home Member introduced the V, 1\ Gomidas Bill 19:11. On his motion 
it was referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was on the lines of the Bengal 
(Joondas Act 1923. and empowered the Government to direct any person or persons 
to leave Cawnpore or even I\ I\, tor a specified period. 

District Board's Arr Amend. Bili 

Jftth. DECEMBER The only business transacted in the Council to-day was the 
consideration of the bill to amend the U. I*. District Boards Act of 1922, which 
was referred to a select committee. 

The bill defined the powers and functions of district education committees and 
their chairmen in contradistinction with the powers and function* 1 of the district 
boards thomsylvt -. District education committees were established by an amending 
bill of tin* District Boards Art in 192^, and the committers were inquired to ex¬ 
ercise, di-rhargv ami perform all the powers, 'duties and functions of the hoards 
in regard to <durational matters, with certain exceptions. Afterwards causts of 
frietion between the district boards and education committees were found to exist 
and the relate between them were not clear, and the control of the boards and 
Government over education committees, tin* method of appointment of education 
committees, tln ir chairmen, vice-chairman and other matters connected with the 
working of Ivlucation committees were not satisfactorily provided for. The Govern¬ 
ment. therefore, appointed a committee to enquire into the administration of verna¬ 
cular ediu at ion bv district boards, and following on the recommendations of that 
committhis hill was introduced with the object of improving the administra¬ 
tion of 'crnin ular education in rural area*-. 

Arrears of Rent Bili 

Jlst. LF('EMBER :-The Domicil passed into law to-day a short Bill entitled the 
Arrears of Rent Bill. 1911, the object of which was to protect from ejectment and 
distraint a tenant or thekadar who had paid two-thirds of the arrears of rent due bv 
him to his landlord. 

Several members wanted the Bill to pass through a select committee on the 
ground that it was of no material assistance to the tenants who could hardly pay 
their current reduced rents, let alone any portion of the arrears. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Member, asked tho Council to accept it as a temporary 
measure, promising that an ad hoc committee would at once be appointed to hammer 
out a new Bill with the same object in view. He pointed out that the Government 
must have some power to stop the distraint of crops almost at once, because dis¬ 
traint-proceedings were likely to cause considerable friction between the landlords 
and the tenants. 

Mr. Blunt referred to the murder of a Zemindar and his servants near Amroha 
and said that the Government’s information was that the quarrel arose in connection 
with distraint proceedings. Government’s information was also that it had nothing 
whatever to do with “No-Rent” campaign. 

The Bill was accordingly passed by the Council as a temporary measure. 

Retrenchment Committee Report 

The report of the Retrenchment, Committees engaged the Council’s attention for 
the rest of the day. No less than 14 resolutions were tabled for discussion, 
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most of them overlapping one another. Three of them were, however, carried by 
the Council, one recommending that in cases where scales of salaries were increased 
and administratively sanctioned but could not be paid ns funds were not available, 
the proposed cut should not apply and another asking the Government not to accept, 
the recommendation made by a majority of the. members urging the abolition of tne 
post of assistant electric inspector to tlie Government. The Council further carried 
resolutions recommending that in case of employees whose salary was less than Rs. 
30 per month, there should be no cut. The latter part of this resolution proposing 
a graded cut rising up to JO per cent, for salaries exceeding R*. 8.000 was rejected 
without a division. 

Aora Muppai. Srror.XTs' Hi ^tkatiox 

r A motion for adjournment nf ihr house was then made by Rao 

lvrishnapal Singh in connection with the rustication «»f certain students by 
Capt. Uhargaya. 1 . m. s.. Principal of the Agra Medical School, and it was 
withdrawn without being pressed to a division when the Minister-in-charge, 

Xawab Muhammad Yusuf made a statement that ho was prepared to ask the 

Principal to see them once again and a result of that, inteniew to make any 

further recommendation in their ease* that he considered proper. 

RrrRExuiMnxT ( 'ommittek Rr.eoin 

Thv.ro was a general discussion in the Council to-day on the report of the Re¬ 
trenchment. Committee in which a good many speaker*' participated. 'J'ho last two 
speeches from the non-official benclie- were made bv Rtii Rajcsliwar Bali and Mr. 
Chintamani. Both of them strongly protested against the action taken by the 
Government in respect of the cut in salaries before tlie Council had expressed its 
considered views on the various recommendations made by the committee. 

The action of the Government. Mr. Blunt said in the course of his repl\. was not 
at all meant to be an insult to the Council but it wa- dictated bv reasons' of emer¬ 
gency and expedition. The cuts were to be effected trom January 19: >2 and therefore 

the rules regulating inductions to be effected in the salaries of Government servants 
had to be published for information in time to enable various offices to act upon 

them. Mr. Blunt repeated his statement of yesterday that every line of the Re¬ 

trenchment Committee’s report would be carefully considered by the Government. 

The Council sat till a late hour to bring the .discussion to a close. After 
the Finance Member had replied to the criticism- of various members the Council 
adjourned vine <lir. 
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(JOVEKXOR’K Ol’KXIN'. Speeui 

The Autumn Session of the Burma Legislative Council opened at Rangoon on the 
.Hist. August 11131. His Excellency the Governor, opening the Region, gave u resume 
of the rebellion, the steps taken to suppress it and the ]>oliey of tempering justio 
with mercy pursued in this connection. Hi* Excellency also reviewed the presen\ 
economic situation, dwelt at length on the agrarian problems and referred to 
the finances of the province and the Round Tal ly Conference. 

His Excellency reiterated the (Government’s view, recently supported by the 
Tribunal, that the* rebellion was carefully planned, the object being to promote the 
same in various parts oi Burma, to overthrow the Government and to involve 
people in blood-shed and mutual destruction. The rebellion, he observed, could 
not be excused on the ground that it was against the capitation tax. Though 
economic depression contributed to its spread, the same was not its cause as the 
rebellion was planned long before the paddy .slump. The measures adopted resulted 
in hieady improvement in the si: nation, and the Governor expressed the hope that 
Says San s capture was having a good moral effect throughout the country. 
Thayetmyo and lVgu were still causing mo-t of the anxiety, but the hope was 
expressed that these two district- \\ mid soon yet under control. Upper Burma 
remained unatleeted, 

“Though the situation.' said His Excellency, • is definitely better, it would be a 
mistake to think that we are yet out of the wood ’. Gangs and leaders of gangs 
wore still unaccounted for and mu*t be regarded as a potential danger. The pre^mt 
quiescence was due to the activities of military troops and also perhaps rain. 

i'larifying the Government's view. His Excellency stated that it was theii 
first lunfiiKM important duty t<> suppress the rebellion by all the means in their 
power. At the same time they were willing and anxiou* to temper justice with 
mercy. He declared that the’Government were willing to deal gently with people 
induced <*r coerced to join the rebellion and pointed out that more than four 
thousand people had taken advantage of lie* amnesty. He explained the Govern¬ 
ment’s inability to accept the suggestion of compile amnesty for all crime*, com¬ 
mitted in the course of the rebellion. While conceding that such a step might 
-•ceilre a temporary respite from the r‘hellion. His Excellency observed that it 
would not conduce to security for the future, wliUh wa* their main concern. He 
enunciated the principal necessity of restoring the authority of the Government 
and the re-establishment of law and order. The amnesty were generous, con¬ 
sidering the events of the last nine month*. He asked all loyal Burmans to use 
their influence in making the amnesty n success. That was the line, taken by 
Suva Daws, who set a fine example. 

With regard to the Emergency Power* < hdinanee. His Excellency did not believe 
that any loyal person regarded it with seiious apprehension. He paid a tribute to 
the Civil mid Military Officers and Civil and Military Police operating iu the rebel 
districts. 

Turning to the question of the economic difficulties. Hi*< ^Excellency referred to 
the collapse of rice and paddy prices and the drought in Upper Burma, and des¬ 
cribed the steps taken to alleviate distress, such as agricultural loans, opening of 
tests works, reduction in interest, suspension of collection^ of the principal of the 
outstanding loans and remission of land revenue. His Excellency the Governor 
was otimistie regarding paddy cultivation in the Delta districts and Lower Burma, 
where, according to his information, the crop would not be below the usual figure 
though lie was previously told cultivation would bo -JO per cent short of the 
normal. 

His Excellency pointed out that there wa* allotment of 5*5 lakhs for agricultural 
loans, of which 45 had been issued. The measures taken were only designed to 
meet the immediate situation but he opined the real agrarian problems of Lower 
Burma lay very deep. He referred to three problems (1) the transfer of land from 
agriculturists to non-agriculturalists ; (2) relationship between landlord and tenant 
and (3) agricultural indebtedness. He explained the difficulty of legislation for Burma 
on the lines of the Punjab Alienation Act. Regarding the second, his provisional 
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view was that they ought to consider the introduction of a Tenancy Bill. They 
had a small committee now investigating the subject. As regards agricultural in¬ 
debtedness, the common suggestion of declaring a moratorium for Burma alone 
did not seem practicable. It could not be given effect to without, Central legis¬ 
lation. He expressed anxiety as to the revenue prospects in the current year. Last 
year, the expenditure was curtailed by 8(> lakhs. This year, the pi ogress of re¬ 
trenchment continued, making a total cut of about a crore of rupees. He expected 
the Council to agree with him that they ought not to consider the question of 
reducing the pay of the provincial Services until the closely connected question of 
reduction of the pay of the All-India Services was decided. 

Referring to the*Burma Round Table Conference, His Excellency announced that 
the Government had prepared a memorandum, regarding constitutional ( advance in 
Burma, and good progress was made with the investigation of the financial aspect of 
separation. With regard to the prolongation of the term of the legislature expiring in 
November next. His Excellency had not finally made up his mind, but, as at 
present advised, his thoughts were tending towards a decision in favour of a six 
months extension. 

Official Bills 

y.ht. AUGUST:— After the Governor's speech the house took up official business. 
The Burma Rebellion (trialst Bill was moved by the Home Member for consideration. 
1c was debated upon the whole day and ultimately rejected by a majority of two 
votes. The object of the Bill was to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused of 
offences connected with the rebellions in Burma and to replace trial by an Ordinance. 

The Barman members belonging to several parties in the House opposed the Bill. 
They pointed out that there was no necessity for such a Bill now as the rebellion 
had almost ended, Besides the Bill violated*the principle of the Criminal Laws and 
Evidence Act. 

The Home Member pressing the motion, the House rejected the consideration of 
the motion by thirtynine against fortyom* votes. The Council then adjourned. 

Burma Excise Act .Ami;xi> Bill 

1st . SEPTEMBER : -In the Council to-day. 11011 -official business wa» discussed, 
after interpellations. 

The Couucil refused leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Burma Excise Art 
by Baw Pah l>wai, (Karen Christian) and rejected another motion by l T Ba Than 
fixing the salary of a Minister at Ks. :UX)0 per meut'cm by a majority of fifteen 
votes. 

The object of the Bill to amend the Excise Act was to permit non-Christian Karens 
to manufacture liquor and make other excisable articles during certain periods in 
the year when they were engaged in celebrating religious festivals and possess them 
at any time. 

Reduction of Minister's Salary 

The Finance Member opposing the, introduction of the motion reducing Ministers’ 
salary quoted the Assembly Public Accounts Commit tec's decision and explained the 
difficulties in acceping such motions under the Government of India Act saying 
that the motion violated constitutional principles. 

The President overruled the objection and allowed the motion. 

The mover suggested reduction in the Ministers’ salaries on the grounds of 
bankruptcy, running the Government on borrowed money, economic depression and 
starvation in certain parts of the province. 

Several members took part in the debate for and against, but the Government 
Benches opposing the motion denied the existence of famine conditions anywhere, 
adding that the finances of the province were sound. They said 'that the depression 
was world-wide and pointed out the difficulty in accepting such a suggestion until 
the resolution of salaries was possible in the All-India services. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost thirty voting for and forty- 
five against,. Borne Karen members and the. Home Rule Party remained neutral. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Committee To Survey Economic Distress 

2nd. SEPTEMBER — :In the Council to-day the Government suffered a defeat by 
a majority of four votes over a non-official resolution recommending the appointment 
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of a small committee with the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman and members of 
the Legislature and other non-official gentleman as members to make a survey of 
the economic distress throughout the country, to find ways and means to get employ¬ 
ment for the unemployed and make necessary recommendations to the Government 
for the improvement, ol the situation. The resolution was supported by several 
Burman members. Some suggested the committee to be advisory and permanent 
while others held that the Committee should have control and include local Sayadaws 
therein. A few referred to the distress in Upper Burma and the failure of crop as 
due to lack of rain, while one member remarked that the absence of a moratorium 
legislation was one of the main causes of the distress prevailing in the country. 

The non-official supporters of the resolution urged co-operation and held that the 
appointment of such a committee would benefit the Government in successful adminis¬ 
tration of the country. 

The Government members opposing the resolution explained the difficulty in 
accepting such a suggestion and remarked that the resolution was not the best way to 
help the Government in administration. The Government desired district officers 
to consult local opinion whenever necessary, hut held that the resolution was un¬ 
acceptable as it would 1> ■ of no advantage. 

The Finance Member winding up the debate, explained that Mich a survey was 
unnecessary as tin G >\eminent were fully acquainted with the cause of the distress 
including world depression. He denied the distress to be so acute as had been 
described and instanced the cases of villagers who did not accept road making works 
at six to eight mums a day. He also detailed the opening of test works and the 
relief measures taken by the Government in the areas in distress though they did 
not actually come under the Famine Code. The speaker said that the intention of 
the resolution being non-official control of local administration, the Government were 
unable to accept the resolution as it would weaken the responsibility of the district 
officers. U"f'*rring to the question of u moratorium he quoted figures of mortgage suits 
in several districts and pointed out that the Chettyars were abiding by the promise 
they ha 1 made to help the people in the districts. Chettyars could not advance 
money us neither they had it, nor could the\ borrow. Further there was a run on 
them b\ the depositors. 

The resolution was debated the whole day. was ultimately pressed to a division 
and earned, forty mu* voting for and thirty seven against it. The Council then 
adjourned. 


Hr km a Kkukli.ios Trials Bji.i 

ihti. BKPT KM BEli :—In the C aiiicil to-day, after interpellations, the President 
intornmd the House that His Excellency the Governor had referred back loi 
reconsideration the Burma Rebellion Trial* Bill which the House had rejected on 
Monday lust and that the Bill would he re-introduced tin* next day. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy V Pu moved an adjournment motion urging the extension ol 
amnesty to all rebel-' including the leaders m order to stop the rebellion immediately 
aud to create a calm atmosphere in the country. Though the prerogative of mercy 
lay with the Governor, lie thought the Council should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the matter. 

The Finance Member objected on tin* ground that a motion concerning the 
prerogative of mercy was not in order. 

The President agreed with the views of the Leader of the House, and ruled that 
th<* prerogative of mercy lay with the Governor and so disallowed the motion. 

Xon - o mn a i . Resolution s 

A resolution by Mr. Campagnac recommending to the Government to take 
necessary stops to extend the option to retire on proportionate pension to all 
members of the Burma Provincial and Subordinate Services was negatived by a 
majority of seven votes. 

A resolution by U Aye recommending the abolition of all book-makers at all race 
meetings in Burma was talked out. 

Several members, non-official and Government, opposing the resolution remarked 
that such abolition would lead to serious results as experienced in Bombay. 

Non-official business thus concluded and the Council adjourned till the next day. 

26 
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Grant for Agbictmtrai. Loan* Sanction 

4th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, (ho demand for an additional grant of 
Us. 44 lakhs for the issue of agricultural loans, made by the Finance Member, 
was sanctioned after a debate in which the Opposition members complained of the 
inadequacy of funds. 

A demand for over 5>£ lakhs bv the Home Member for increasing the Military 
Police Force and raising levies for the protection of the forests on account of the 
rebellion, was debated and pressed to a division and passed by a large majority. 

Members opposing the demand criticised the Government's peliex in suppressing the 
rebellion and dealing with the distress prevailing in the country. 

Other items on the Agenda, which included the Rebellion Trials and other Bills 
being not disposed of. the Council adjourned till the next day. 

Burma Rfrki.uon Triai.s Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER In tin* Cmncil to-day tlu* Home Member reintroduced ill*' 
Burma Rebellion Trials Bill which was thrown out on Monday Iasi. but to-day it 
passed the introduction and consideration stages after a division. 

Non-official members opposed the Bill at every stage criticising the clause* which 
according to them, denied tne accused several rights and remarking that there was 
no need for the present bill as the Rebellion had almost ended. 

The motion bv the Home Member to introduce the bill was passed by a majority 
of four votes and the motion for consideration wa< passed by a majority of seven 
votes. 

Several members suggested that the Bill be referred to a select committee : but 
the Home Member refused to accept the suggestion. 

After the second reading, the opposition gave notice of amendment*. 

The Finance Member objected, but the President over-ruled the object ion and 
allowed the amendments, one of which, to make th * hill operatin' tor one year and 
to delete the option of extension, was moved, but lost b\ a majority ot ten vot<^. 

As the business was not finished, the Council .adjourned till the 7th. 

7th. SEPTEMBER The Burma Rebellion Trial- Bill in the amended form was 
passed to-day by a majority of fourteen votes. 

The Ram/oon Labour Ihustnrf Bill was introduced by the Home Member, who 
moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. But on an amendment by Mr. 
E. P. Pillai the Home Member agreed to circulate the Bill to elicit public opinion. 

Burma Cornr- \\ii:npmim Him 

Other Bills passe 1 included the Burma Court* Amvi-lmut Biii the object ot 
which was to provide that no advocate of any other Utah Court other than the 
Rangoon High Court be entitled as of right to pradi-- at Rangoon otherwise than 
as prescribed^in the Legal Practitioners Act. 

The Home Member, moving the Bill, explained that under the Bar Councils Ad. 
advocates were not allowed to practice wiihout a knowledge of Burmese, and the Bill 
would prevent the advocates from the other side of the Bay claiming right to 
practise until they were so qualified. 

The Council also agreed to the Forest Minister's motion for diverting 16)£ lakhs 
from the Central Road Fund account, on expenditure on new roads, on condition 
that the amount be repaid when the provincial finances improved. 

This finished the official business and the Council was pmnujuml. 
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Sir M. BnuiK on ihk Ki.vanctaj. Position 

The Autumn Hussion of the C. 1\ Legislative Council opened at Nagpur on the 24th. 
August 1031. Addressing the (’ouncil His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
1 ate Sir Saukur Kao (‘hitnavisV death and said Sir Chitnavis and hie brothers played a 
very large part in the life not only of the (’. P. Council and the city of 
Nagpur blit the Province generally. When the late Sir Shankar Kao was young 
Indians had hardly been admitted into the higher service* at all and the governing 
and higher administration of the country was almost wholly in the hands of 
Europeans. Such a condition of atliiir- war- not in accord with the larger purpose* 
of (treat Britain : for obviously there could be no hope of fitting India for self- 
government unless and until her sons had proved themselves fit to man the public 
services in all the br.mche-. t 'mhi quentiy one of the early stops takbn by Parlia¬ 
ment after the assumption of sovereignty bv the Crown was to associate Indians 
w ith Europeans in the high*-! rank** ol the Administration. The first method chosen 
in adding Indians to Civil Service was by direct appoint men t and Sir Shankar 
Ruo was one of the young men selected to tin- statutory civilians. 

The Governor then referred to the financial position of the pro vime during the 
current financial year UGOAJI. As anticipated, there was a loss of fifty lakhs 
in income and an increase m expenditure of at least, three lakh* on account of the 
i-ivil disobedience nmv»ment. l ive years ago the income was close on 5oO lakhs and 
ibis a ear it was not expected to be more than -ISO lakhs and might not be even 
that.*if ihiTe was any further political eommotiou. The nc*d for economy was clear 
and new scale- o| salary lor the future recruits were expected shortly. The salaries 
of the All-1 m 1 ut ^**r vices were guaranteed by an Act of Parliament, whilst the 

Government did m.i want to touch Provincial and Subordinate services and the 

lower ranks gmeially so long as the All 1ml .i Ser\iees remained intact. 

The Guvci’ijoi then dwelt on the political troubles. Before the general amnesty 
oi last March took plat e, his Government took action with such promptitude and 
passed oidti* st-mng live ub mt half ol the \if disoix*dieneo prisoner 4 * and he then 
hoped that his . kmcncy combined with the readiness shown by the Government 
of Iiul'a to lot bxgoms be bygone* would lead rapidly to a return to normality, 
rnfonuuaiely. . had start wn- made when it was misrepresented all over the 
province that tin March Settlement was a trimc and not a peace, and that the 

war mentality should not be given up. Then followed repeated efforts to hold up 

to huiour those who had assassinated officer- ot Government, European and Indian. 
Recently. Mr. Gandhi had admitted the mistake made about this matter at Karachi, 
and the All-India Congress Committee had condemned the attitude of mind which 
condoned in any way what was and could not be anything but murder. There had 
also been other acts’and utterances of a character calculated to delay the restoration 
of harmony but be would not dwell on them now. because the situation was delicate, 
and in such circumstances though speech might be silver, silence was .golden. The 
political atmosphere was not yet clear, and the Government could not afford to 
relax its vigilance. The Government had a duty to protect the public and indivi¬ 
duals and secure due observance of law and order. And this duty stood as it 
always stood. His Excellency then referred to the progress achieved in the ad¬ 
ministrative and political life of India and said he had observed nothing but 
continuous advanoe towards the goal. 

Tribute to Latj: Sik S. Chitnavis 

After the Governor’s speech, the Hon'ble Mr. Ragbavendra Rao, Leader of the 
House, paid a high tribute to the late Sir Shaukar Rao Chitnavis and moved for 
the adjournment of the House ns a mark of respect. 

Mr. Khaparde, Rao Bahadur K. S. Nay ad u, Mr. T. J. Kedar, Mr. H. C. Go wan 
and otherB shared the view’s expressed by the Leader of the House after which the 
Council adjourned till the next day. 
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Discussion On Official Blll> 

25th. A UG US2’After question time to-day, Mr. B. G. Khapardo, leader ot the 
Nationalist Party, objected to supplementary demands being moved on the ground 
that notice of the same was handed over lo the members only just before their 
entry into the Council Chamber. 

It was decided to take up those demands on the next dav. 

Official bills were then discussed. The Land Revenue \Yenann/ Amendment Dill 
was taken up first. The present Tenancy Act contained no provision whereby the 
rent of a tenant’s holding could be altered on diversion of the whole or any part of 
it. from agricultural to any other purpose; but under Proviso ill) to Section 88 ot 
C. P. Land Revenue Act. on such diversion, the revenue payable on the laud may 
be rc-assessed in accordance with its altered value. The land-holder's remedy is to 
sue in a civil court for ejectment if the tenant has occupancy rights. hut if ho has 
absolute occupancy rights, even that course is not open to him* The bill has been 
drafted to remove this anomaly ; and to nbvinte tin* hardship whether to the land¬ 
lord or to the tenant, the hill also mnk**- it (liar that rtf»"r the tenant s rent has 
been altered, the rights existing Indore diversion will continue. Tim bill was referred 
to a select committee without any opposition. 

The Vaccination Late Amendment Bill w«* next taken up. Vaccination operations 
had been steadily falling in rural areas and mortality from smallpox had been 
increasing. It was considered desirable that the < Jovernmrni •Jinn Id have power to 
make vaccination compulsory in tb** rural areas on th*- initiative of the District 
Councils. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe and several non-official member- oppose! the nn.tiou urging 
that the bill should be circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Hon. Mr. G. P. Jaiswal said that is District Council* Mippornd the bill. 
The hill had been published in the C. P. Gazette. No adverse cnticbm had been 
offered and thus it had to he presumed that the pinole weie in (avoui ol the bill. 

The motion for circulation was thrown out and the bill me r* fern 1 to a select 
committee. 

An Adjournment Moiion Kn.iin On 

Mr. K. P. Pandc gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House, on the 
ground that a serious situation had arisen by tin* detention of Mr. Dnlichand. mom- 
ner of the Legislative Council for Saagoi Distriii. undei a van.o' dtuxI by the 
Revenue authorities for default of payment of land rciemn 

The Deputy President ruled it out of “lLt ■ »n tic gr-uii i that it \ni- a pm at 
matter. 

Election or Prktpeni 

26th. AUOl'ST At the Council to-day. after question-time, the House proceeded 
with the election of President. Of the eight candidates six withdrew. The contest 
was thus between Afr. S. TP. A. Ri-vi and Mr. V M. Kale. The former belonged to 
the Democratic Party and the latter to the Nationalist Party. Mr. Rizvi secured 
35 votes and Mr. Kale 34. Mr. Rizvi wa* declared elected. 

28th AUGUST: — The Council reassembled this afternoon, the Hon.ble Mr. ,S. W. 
A. Rizvi presiding. The House congratulated and offered its support and co-opera¬ 
tion to him and hoped that he would be above party politics and impartial on the- 
Hindu Moslem question. 

Mr. Rizvi, replying, thanked the House, and assured the member- that he would 
discharge his responsible duties respecting the wishes of the House. 

The Council then proceeded with legislative business and adjourned till the next day. 

C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. P. Jaiswal introduced the Central I tinea a Local Self- 
government Amendment Bill . Under the law as it stands at present, there can be 
only one district council for each district and if a certain district is abolished, the 
District Council of that district would automatically cease to function. In order to 
reduce to a minimum the administrative dislocation arising from a possible read¬ 
justment of district boundaries, it is considered necessary to keep the position of the 
existing district councils unaffected by such changes. With this end in view, it was 
intended' to amend the present Bill and provide for more than oue district council 
functioning in a district independently of each other. 
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There was opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members on the ground 
that this measure would not help anybody. Tin: Bill was passed into law without 
any division. 

Municipalities Amend. Bill 

The Ilou'ble Mr. Jaiswal next moved that the Municipalities Ann whuent bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Leader of tin.* Nationalist party opposed the Bill nnd 
characterised it as reactionary. 

Mr. I). T. Mnngalmurti. lb evident ot the newly-formed People’s Party, opposed 
thr Bill on the ground that its passage would stlengthen the hands of" municipal 
authorities in oppressing subordinates. 

Mr. Yusuf Sheriff also opposed the bill. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh supported the Bill. 

Mr. T. .?. Kcdar, leader of the People’** Paity opposed the measure characterising 
i> hh most rear*!ionary. 

Tito Hon. Mr. Jaiswal asauied the ifou^e that ah objectinnable chinas would be 
1 ('considered in the select (’ommittee. 

The Bill wan subsequently refer ted hi n -elect ••o!nmitt»*». 

Tin* House then adjourned. 

K i:\T.Nr.r t oi t.i:» rn>N- in .TrunruMRi. 

list. A l '(* r> I : In the Council today. Mj. t’humu. represent urn the N-rbada 
I Minion, moved a resolution urging that a comm ; to , <’ consisting oi seven member** 
be appointed to enquire into tin- methods followed to the (hnermnent officers in 
recovering Govcrinmnt dims in .lubbulpore Histm-' ami report within two months 
i■ > the rotni'ul. 

Mr. K P. 1 'and* in supporting th« ics dution descnlitd the intolerable condition 
ol the p asantry m the di-inct and strongly pn tested against the measure* adopted 
by Hi.- Govcrnm-nt ofllc< rs in the realisation of the.r dues. 

L“|»l\ing on behalf of the Government. Mr. H. C. Gowati, Revenue Mi tuber, said 
tlut the charge levelled ngansf the Government by Mr. Pandc were ton vague and 
indefinite to Unanswered sari-faetorily. CiouTminzit mver shirked an enquiry into 
specific and definite complaints against their officer. Ihe Government were always 
wupathetic to the condition of poor peasants and he mentioned the measure* 
adopted by the Goverum-Mil hu their relief in the form of suspensions when* due. 
Vs regards “oppressive’ methods he asseihd that no movable property of a single 
peasant had Uvn lrmoml, nor wise any coercive proceeds applied in realising 
Government dues. The u-e of the police, which was an ngencj of the Government, 
was made for the protection of the Tah-ddar or revenue collecting officers. The 
police wore certainly acting within th- law and no instance vluro they exceeded 
their powers had been brought to tiled notice 

The motion wa^ eventually withdiawn. 

^ANoKRlT PnorEpROK'HII’ l\ MoKRl? t’OLl EoK 

Mr. Muzullai Hussain* motion asking the Government to take, immediate t-ieps 
to create Class ] professorships in Sanskrit and Persian in the Morris College. 
Nagpur, was passed by 21 votes against 21. 

t»KANTS to Local Bodies 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe moved a resolution urging the Government to give full grants 
to local bodies in the Central Provinces and Berar this year without a reduction of 
20 per cent as proposed. 

The motion was. after a heated debate, carried by 21 votes against 21. 

Grant to Xaopur Seva 8ai»an 

Mis. Ramabai Tambe, the only nominated lady member, moved a resolution 
asking the Government to make a grant to the Nagpur Branch of the Seva Sadan 
towards the maintenance of a hostel for women students attending the various 
colleges in Nagpur. 

Mr. O. E. W. .Jones, Education (Secretary and l>r. Punjabrao Deshmukh. Edu¬ 
cation Minister, outlined the Government policy in the past towards the education 
of girjs, and observed that the Government had every sympathy with .the cause, 
^ i I" 8 P* te °* severe financial stringency, they would see that the grant was 
included in the budget if possible. 
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After this assurance and the expression of sympathy from all parts of the 
Ucmsjp. the mover withdrew the resolution. 

liKrRurniExr to tin- Skkvhtn 

Kao Bahadur Jv. .S. Xavadu of Ward ha, leader of r he Democratic Party. moved a 
resolution standing in the name of Mr. S. k Tiwari (absent) recommending to the 
*lovernment. that recruitment to the public services should be ’made in such a way 
as to secure fair and adequate representation of the various communities consistently 
^ith considerations of efficiency and possession of the necessary qualification*. The 
motion was debated upon for a long time. The Hon. Mr. Kaghnvcndra Kao, Home 
Member, and Leader of the House, announced that official members would remain 
neutral without taking any side. Kventuallv. the motion wie declared carried, and 
the House adjourned fill the next day. 

Xo>'-Offj(t \i Ki>oi.r nos** 

1W. REP1 EMBER : - After tjut'slion time, to-day. Mr. K. J\ Paadt's motion tor the 
adjournment of the Hou^e to consider the Minister's refusal to reconstitute Kaipur ami 
FJeuil District Councils was ruled out of order h\ the President on the ground that a 
similar resolution was already tubhd and moreover n v\ as not an urgent matter. The 
House then proceeded with the non-ollieial resolutions concerning provincial and 
Ion'll grievances. 

LMa . hmutrain moved recommending to the (b)vcrntuent that outsiders should be 
strictly excluded from all appointment" in class Jml provincial services and from all 
appointments in the subordinate xt vices and that only those whose parents have 
become bona (hie residents of the province should be’ admittid. 

The abfivt resolution was carried wiihout a division. 

ftai Rah (h Badri Pramd Pujori's resolution recommending to < .oici ntneni that 
ihey should, in the interest of the cotton industry. request His Kxccllencies the 
Viceroy and (!overnor-in-ty»um il that Kailway freight on cotton, cotton yarn ami 
• loth should be reduced with a view to aflord relief !<• -igricnhurists wu« carried 
without a division. 

Mr. C. II Vurukh " resolution lecommonded to < iovermm r.t to aimmi ihe mies 
made under the Free and Compulsory Primary Education Aft to hung them on line 
with tin- rules made h\ other Provincial Coveinnicnt." *-o as to im-lmlc ;a: rent of 
school building, and do whole cost of free and compulsion phniary filueation in¬ 
cluding that which was incurred when education was voluntan in the total cost foi 
determining the half shale of (iovermnent. 

The resolution was opposed by the Minister oJ rhu adon but ,• wa- .anted 
without any division. 

<SW/f Thuhurdas (JinrardhundaE resolution rcvonnm tiding to the < o<vci iiment the 
appointment to the po.-t of Jtireotor of Industrie*, an entbusiastir person with 
technical qualifications in the place td the present I. r < m •iimbent was declared 
lost. 

The mover claimed a division which gave a clear v< rdmi in f.nnur ot the ic«..»ln- 
tion by 33 votes against 17. 

As the time ior discussing further non-otficial resolution" wa- over, the House 
was adjournrd bt/n> d/a in spite of the non-official demand to proceed with the re¬ 
maining resolutions. 



THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Skuvkks Commission* I’ili. 

The November Session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
J7t.lt. Xovcmhrr 19'il. when two Government measures, the Punjab Services 
Pom mission Bill and the Ptntjah Xursrs Beffistratton Bill were referred to seleet 
committees. 

The statement oi objects and reasons of the Services Commission Pill said tin# 
nfter full consideration, the Punjab Government, were of the opinion that a Commission 
exercising functions similar to those exercised by the Central Public Services Com¬ 
mission should be established for the Punjab as soon as the financial situation 
permited. The Pill followed the. lines of the Government of India Act and the rules 
framed by the. Secretary oi St ate-in-Council regarding the functions of the Cent ml 
Public Services Commission, and had been modelled on the lines oi the Madras Ser¬ 
vice's \et of 1929. 

Rj.m-tration (>t \ ritsj- 

In the Nurses Registration Pill, it was proposed to enact a measure on the lint's ,»i 
t lie law in force in England where there wa^ a Council winch dealt with various 
• luestions relating t<> nursi s mi. h as their training, examination. registration, •te¬ 
am! their removal from the Register maintained under the authoiity ol the Couocil. 

A provision also existed in the English Act forbidding any unregistered person Pom 
practising as a nurse and aUo penalising the use, by an unregistered nurse, ol un\ 
iitlc or name suggesting that such a nurse was it legistered nurse. The Madras Nurses 
and Midwives Act of 192t». which was based on the English A« t. had already been 
passed into hiw, ami in drafting a Pill for the Punjab u«c had been made of the 
provisions of the English and Madras Acts. 

Rki.iki to At.nn n/n’Rwr- 

1st. DEC KM B KB : 1 he t 'nuncil spent the wlmle ol to-day’s sitting discussing 

Saniar Aryan Situflt's resolution recommending to Government that a general 
remission ol a* least 50 percent in land n venue and nhiann lx granted m respect 
of all kharit crops of 19dl throughout the pi ounce. A large number ol elected 
members supported the resolution pointing out that the financial position of ih« 
agriculturists was deplorable, that if they were not helped at this time of crisis they 
would be ruined and might in despair join tin* civil disobedience movement which 
the Congress was proposing to launch. 

Among the proposals put forward for raiding tic necessary funds were, curtail¬ 
ment of expenditure of Government, drastic retrenchment in all directions, particular¬ 
ly on the lines suggested by the Retivnchnunt < mimittcc and even the raising 
of loan. 

Sir llennj (.'rail, said the peasantry had the fumM sympathy of the Government 
which hud been made on a scale never approached before. The Government would 
conAnne to carry out in future the same policy in regard to relief to the agricul¬ 
turists. He. however, objected to the form in which the resolution was moved and 
advised the mover to withdraw it and let the Government do what it possibly could 
to hell) the agriculturist*. Turning to points raided in the debate. Sir Henry said 
that the demand in the resolution for land revenue reduction for the kharif harvest 
was Rs. 200 lakhs and demand for abrava for kharif harvest was R«. 203 lakh*. 
Even if the salaries of all the services from the Governor downwards were reduced 
by 20 per cent., not more than Rs. 90 lakhs savings would be made by cuts and 
retrenchment. The amount of relief asked for could not he obtained, nor could it 
l)e met by borrowing, if borrowing was considered desirable, as money would not 
be available, at present even at S percent. The only course for the house was to 
let the Government, do what it could for the agriculturists. 

Mr. IJ. Calvert, financial commissioner, opposed the resolution on financial 
grounds. He said that if the resolution were accepted Government would realize 
land revenue less than what it was collecting in lb08. Nobody ’could* say that the 
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zamindars of the province were poorer than’ they wore in 1868. The Government 
were prepared to go ns far as it could to meet the crisis. The discussion was 
continued on the next day, the 2nd. DEC EMBER when interesting facts and figures 
regarding the condition of the Punjab agriculturists were given by Captain 
Sikandar Ilayat Khan , Revenue Member. Explaining the difficulties of the 
Government in accepting the resolution he said the reduction of bO per cent 
in land revenue and abiana would be too lavish to zamindars in one part of the 
province and unfair to another part of it. The Government was trying to find out 
a device by which relief could be divided equitably according to conditions prevail¬ 
ing in different parts of the province. He agreed that the depression had hit the 
agriculturists too heavily. The comparison of the pre-slump and the present prices 
of agricultural produce* would indicate that these prices so far had been responsible 
for a loss of approximately Rs. 5fi crores to the zamindars, and to that extent their 
buying capacity had been diminished. Payments of land revenue and abiana were 
much smaller in proportion to what the zemindars had to pay ns interest to their 
creditors. They had to pay from about Rs. 15 to Its. 1.5 erorers us interest annually. 
He advised the members to devise a plan whereby this indebtedness ot the zamindars 
could be diminished, and offered Government help in formulating a plan. Finally, 
he advised the mover to withdraw the resolution and leave the question of relief 
:o the zamindars entirely to the hands of Government whose sympathy 1*»r the 
agriculturists was voiced it; clear terms by His Excellency the Governor in his 
address. 

The resolution was carried without n dissentient voice. 

Comparattvi: Dihatjon or Life in Prx.iAi; 

At. question time Mr. Noon said that the mean duration of life in the Punjab 
was JO.I years as compared with 21.7 in India as a whole. The figures tor some 
European* countries were: Italy I9.d ; France f>2/» • England and Wales lu.fi 
Germany 5G. 

Prx.iAP rxi\i:itMT\ 

Malil. Fn'<)\c Khan Noon, Minister, n- \'i accepted on behalf ot the'Government 
Mr. Annual Yar Khan l)au It ana's resolution recommending the appointment ot it 
committee to examine the working of the Punjab University and it- cnnstiimion. rules 
and regulations with a view to suggest Hindi legislation and other changes «•» might 
lie necessary for the better control and admini-iration ‘of the University. 

tosiMnniF. to Soivr: Commi x a t. Pr<>iiu:m 

Jrd. DECEMBER :-.\ resolution ot con*udernl»!e impnrtamv in tin* whole of 
India was passed unanimously by the Coum-il this afternoon. It read: This 
Council resolves that in view of the Premier's declaration regarding communal 
settlement a committee consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to find 
a unanimous solution of tin* communal problem in the Punjab; 1. Captain Sikandm 
Hyat Khan, 2 Sir Jogcudru Singh, H. Mr. Ma'ik Feroz Khan Noon and 4. I>r. 
Gokulchand Xarang. The commit tee may v msult nr co-opt loading members ol 
communities in the Punjab nud report to the Council in the next budget session. 

The resolution was signed by .72 elected members. Bandit Sawtkchand, who 
moved it in a short speech, said tliai the progress of the whole ol India w T as blocked 
by the non-settlement of the communal question of the Punjab and he hoped that 
a unanimous solution of the communal question Imre would be found and .it would 
bring peace. He was followed by the leaders of all parties and flu* Government 
spokesman Sir .logendra Singh who all expressed similar sentiment 0 . 

Retrenchment Committee Repoki 

Earlier the Council had a general discussion on the proposals contained in the 
retrenchment committee’* 5 report. This was continued ori the next day, the 4th. 
December when the Report was discussed for three years '.after whieh til* 1 Connell 
adjourned fine die. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The autumn hl-smoii of the Assam legislative (Ymiicil commenced ut Shillong on 
the 2Sth. September R)dl. The (Jovernmerit brought st-vcral legislative measures 
one of whieh, the Assam Pure Food Hill, was referral to a Select Committee 
without opposition. The Assam Court Fees A mew burnt Hill was referred to a Select 
('ommittee alter considerable debate. Excepting the planting group, the majority of 
non-offieial members opposed Sir Muhammad Saadulla’s motion in this regard on the 
ground of economic distress and fall in the price of land. ’Hie motion, being pressed 
to a division, was carried, LM voting for and 17 against it. 

20th . S FI * TE M11 Fit : At to-day's meeting of the Council, the Hon. Mr. Laine. 
Revenue Member, introduced the Assam bocal Hates Amendment IUll affecting the 
permanently settled estates. 

Mr. Mu mi war Ali moved an amendment for th circulation of the Hill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Mr. (\ H. W’itheringtnn, on behalf of the Planting group, expressed him •*••11 
*trougly in favour of the Hill, but supported the amendment for circulation. 

This was carried. di v*»fi»»«» for and 0 against it. 

(Jovi;itxoit s Ai>dkksm 

Hi- Excellency Sir Laurie llimmond then addressed the Council. Referring 
to I he financial situation Hi- Excellency olwrved that lasr year's working 
had resulted in a deficit of fifteen lakhs. ' Apart Iron the loan** taken in 
the ordinary e #<irse from tin* Government <»f India, allowing every effort at economy 
consistent with the pi. -civa!on of peace and order, we do not expect to save near 
than \l lakhs. Our expenditure will stand at eleven lakhs in excess of the 
anticipated revenue, including -living* which may materialise as a result of the 
aeeeptanee ot the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. Our debit 
balance with the Covtrnmcut ot India wii, b<* m the neighbouihood of twenty-live 
and thirty lakhs including a deficit of fifteen lakhs. 

Hi" Ev«*!leiir\ reminded t lie< oiineil of the inc«-r.ityof plaeingthe revonuesof the pro¬ 
vince on a sound basis with an adequate cash balance. Referring to the Local Rates Hill, 
designed to relieve provincial revenue- from a heavy charge by its partial transference 
to local bodie-. which now under consideration of the Council. Hi-. Excellency 
observed : •'After anxious consideration vve have thought it right to place before you 
this Hill enabling the local board- to ineie*i-«* their revenues; and. in a ease where 
the local rate is assess, d on the assumed r ntul ot t wo rupees an acre, providing tor 
enquiries whieh may enable asstssnicni to he made, on a moie accurate basis ot tin* 
ascertained rents ,-s in p.engal so far a* the permanently settled tracts ot the pro- 
v inces are concerned. 

His Excellency, reiterated that the extta taxation was unavoidahle and that, it 
necessary, the Government should not lu-itute to place before the Council, in the 
ensuing March M*.-s:on. a bill to raise tlie coin t tees to the levil in Hen gal and Jhhar. 

One more asiieel of ilie retienchment which His Excellency refcrrtd to was that 
nearly two-thirds ot the revenue in Assam were expended on*M\lanes. “The -tutus 
of a major province involves lnavict* overhead charges, bill 1 believe you have no 
wish to revert to your former status. The Retrenchment Committee has recom¬ 
mended a reduction in salaries in view of the fall in prices, but added a condition 
that any cut should he universal, that K that the protected services should also 
contribute. If this were not possible, u vv«< disinclined to impose a cut on the 
provincial subordinate and ministerial -civ ices alone. This view the Assam Govern¬ 
ment endorse and vve agree that, as a temporary measure, in times of national 
emergency, scaling down the salaries appears to be unavoidable. Jt is right that 
officers should know that this may come and it is possible that a general reduction 

will take from December 1, llML We hope that it will not apply to salaries below 

Rs. 50. Above that figure vve contemplate an all round cut of *10 per cent. 1 in¬ 
formed His Excellency the Viceroy that, so far as the members of the Assam 
Government were concerned, ineluding the Hon. Ministers, my Hon’ble colleagues 
were willing to agree to a voluntary cut of 10 per cent on their salaries and that 
I myself would surrender 15 percent. Toss-ildy this action may have two beneficial 

results. First, I would like to think that it may perhaps be a solace to other 

gentlemen outside the ranks of Government service who. in these hard times, have 
suffered a reduction in salary or a loss of income. It may be small encouragement 
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to the other officers of Government whose sfllarics may be compulsorily retrenched. 
]n the event of a compulsorily retrenchment in salaries it will, I feel sure, have the 
effect of encouraging my hon'ble colleagues to a vigilant scrutiny of all the proposals 
for expenditure and possible sources of retrenchment. It may induce you. gentlemen, 
to consider more dispassionately any proposals for increased taxation.” 

30th. SEPTEMBER :—In the Council, to-dav . the mot ion of Rai 11a had ur Nagendia 
Nath Choudhury on behalf of non-oftieial members to present an address to His 
Excellency the Governor for the allotment ot more days in future for non-official 
business raised a controversy over the manner in which the Council's business was 
being conducted. 

After a full dross debate the motion was canied. 

Curs in Ministkrs Sai,akii:< 

1st. OCTOBEER :—The Government laid on the table to-day a resolution delineating 
the steps taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee and in the 
task of increasing revenues by fresh taxation. 

The Councii then discussed non-official business. 

Air. Sannt Kumar Das moved a re.-olutioi!» recommending reduction of Ministers 
salaries to Rs. 2,(XX) from such date as the law permitted and the fixation thereof at 
that rate from April next and provision" in the next budget accordingly. 

The Hon'ble Sir Saadulia opposing pointed out that the it solution, if caned, could 
not be holding upon the Government to make provision for a le-ser salary at the 
budget session, although it was then tor the Council to decide what salary they would 
vote for the Ministers. 

After a heated debate tin: r» solution was lost only 10 voting tor and H2 against it. 

Cvtv in Sai,auii> 

Mr Brindahan Chandra Goswami was allowed to move his adjournment motion 
protesting against the proposed reduction in the salaries of Got eminent officers 
drawing Rs. 50 and above at a uniform rate of ten pel cent. A majontv of fin* non* 
official members joined him in advocating a graded cut tanging trom 2*.j per cent 
upwards. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saadulia. explaining the Government position, staled that the 
Assam Government wan originally entirely against any percentage cut in the salaries ot 
Government officers which they thought was inequitable in that the officers had 
eDtered the service under the understanding of security of appointment and pay. but 
tbev could not remain unique and had to tall in line with the Government of’India 
and other provinces. The adjournment motion was carried without a dissentient voice. 

2nd. OCTOBER : —The Council voted supplementin',} demands to-day. Cmler the 
demand for an additional grant for the police, Mr. Rnhim Kumar Choudht.n s censure 
motion, raising a discussion on til** alleged poii<*e exoss and inefficiency, was lost. 

Mr. V. H. Witherington, leader of the planting group, discussed the advisability 
of getting a preferential import duty on the tea entering Girut Britain and requi¬ 
ted ~the Government to communicate to the proper authorities their desire of the 
House in this respect. 

The Hon. Sir Muhammad Saadulia stated that the Government did realise the 
close relations between the exchequer and the tea industry in Assam and assured the 
Council of their support. The Council was pronnjnvd on thr 3rd. Octuhvr. 


THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Autumn Session of the Beliar and Orissa Legislative Council opened in the 
Council Chamber, Ranchi, on the 19th. August 11KJ1. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamimndan Sahay moved a resolution recommending that Govern¬ 
ment should take necessary steps to enable tin* departments concerned to realise 
from occupiers of Government buildings situated in municipal areas all municipal 
taxes and rates appertaining to buildings they occupy and pay them to municipalities 
concerned. The resolution was lost by one vote. 
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Retrenchment 
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Rai Bahadur L'lckiui Prasad Sink a then moved the following resolution : — 

“The Council recommends to the Government to adopt adequate and necessary 
measures of rctrenchunmt in expenditure of different department a of the Government. 1 ' 

He referred to the prevailing eeonomic distress and said that at critical juncture like 
the present, retrenchment was the only advisable course. People were getting poorer 
and there was no chance of pri«e risii.g in the next few years. Therefore it was hut 
meet that, instead of (iovernment coming with fresh proposal^ for taxation to meet 
their needs, they should adopt measures of retrenchment in time, so as to keep the 
expenditure on a par with the condition of the country. 

Mr. Sri/.rishna Prasad supporting the resolution said that the financial position 
of the province was going from had to worse every year not because the province 
had not sufficient nvenne hut b'cause (Jovcrnnvnt were reckless in expenditure. 
The rcvenu“ in fact had been sh »wing increase. There was increase of one crore 
eighteen lakhs in 1b2b over that in 1021. Hut the maximum limit had by now been 
reached and it was really time to observe caution. The expenditure was also going 
up. In fact itt the last ten years there was an increase of one crore. seventy-three 
lakhs and few thousand- and the expenditure was increasing out of all proportion 
to ineom • and tint for pupose.s which could not he said to have b>*en tending to¬ 
wards the development and prog res- of the province. Thi- was a dangerous state of 
things. The province was in a hopeless condition and it wa- time for Government to 
come foiwanl with measure- of retrenchment not merely bv the cutting of travelling 
allowances, not m"i**ly by stopping rpc'inn of some buildings but effecting genuine 
retrenchment in whip wa- known as grn.*ral administration. The police which Were 
the coatliesf of ih<* department- was a terrible burden on the poor tax-payers of the 
province. 

The Ra/u nf Knntha. Finance Mender. replying for Government said that Govern¬ 
ment wore doing all ill y eoidd toward- retn*ncfim r »ut and they would consider sugges¬ 
tions made in the Council. Th»*\ wa re was hing what other provinces wore doing and 
at the ptcseiit stage they did not think it proper to appoint a committee. 

lb* mad" a -tatemeut -bowing tin* retrenchment in the expenditure of the Govern¬ 
ment budget ted for lb.Jl-.’L* and in making if said : — 

The lm-iness before the hou»e i- eomernc<l so largely with resolutions proposing 
various forms of retrenehment that I think memlv-rs will welcome an explanation of 
the finamu.tl pnotinn from me b Ion* we piocrvd t > discus** the resolutions. T not'd 
hardly. -»v ili.it G »\ernm *nt wish to place the whole position frankly before the 
Council. When the budget for lb U-*>2 was pie-.*ntcl to the Council I estimated that th»* 
opening balam-.* would be <>» lakh<. the toial receipts o erodes fG lakhs, the total 
expenditure <1 crore m IS lakh- and the closing balance 70 lakhs, being a deficit of 20 
lakh- on the working of tie' year. As 1 explained in the budget speech, retrench¬ 
ment amounting to b lakhs had been made in the normal standard of expenditure 
and in addition Government hid provided only f> lakhs as new expenditure as against 
an average provision for new exp ndituro of 30 lakhs during each of the preceding 
three years. That was what 1 anticipated. Now let us see how far*" hose anticipations 
arc being fulfilled. The actual opening balance was S2 lakhs. We thus ended 10*10-31 
nearly S lakhs worse than we anticipated. It is a pity that the error was on the 
wrong side, hut all things considered, the drop might easily have been greater, and 
we now know how we stand. 

The actual receipts of revenue for the W quarter of the current year are 115 
bikhs as against 11b lakhs last year. Taking the principal sources of revenue for 
this period, excise is .V** t lakhs worse than last vear, land revenue is only half a 
lakh worse, while stamps an* half a lakh better. There have recently been some 
signs of improvement in the excise revenue. Having regard to the fact that in 
estimating revenue for the current vear we assumed that the first few months would 
be n period of difficulty ami that slight improvement could be expected as the year 
went on, the figures indicate that, revenue for 1031-32 should not be appreciably ‘less 
than the amount anticipated in the budget if those general assumptions were correct. 

The figures, therefore, do not indicate any very great change. But, as 1 told you 
last February, it is impossible in these abnormal times to rely on the estimates of 
revenue even though the results of the first quarter indicate that so far we were 
justified in our estimates. The most- ‘important factors however is that a serious 
deterioration in the general financial position of India has occurred. Those provinces 
which depend on commerce and the export of raw products have been hit more 
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severely than we have, while the Government of India is also fared with a serious 
fall in its revenue. It is evident that the depression is going to last longer than 
was exported. This means that if we were to exhaust our balance, we should have 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining funds from tin* (Jovcrnmrut of India. The 
financial deterioration of India as a whole also means that for some years we must 
abandon the hope that the new constitution will give us new sources of revenue to 
any appreciable extent. These considerations have convinced Government that their 
financial policy must be based on the supposition that for some' years the province 
must depend entirely on its own resources. It, therelore became important to ensure 
that the deficit for which we budget ted should be reduced and an attempt made to 
raise the balance to a more adequate figure. The possibilities of further economies 
were closely examined and early this month. Government ordered extensive measures 
of retrenchment. The details of these retrenchments will be found in the statement 
which I have caused to be circulated to members. We expect by this means tn 
reduce our expenditure by 17) lakhs this year, which will mean that the deficit on 
the year's working should he o. instead of 20 lakhs, and that 15 lakhs should be 
added to the closing balance, making a total closing balance nt 77 lakhs, of which 
the ordinary balance (excluding the Famine Kolirf Fundi would In* Fiji lakhs. Or, 
in the alternative, if unforeseen developments occur and our general assumption•. do 
not hold good, we hall have done all we can to pn^ene our stability. 

20th. ACGTST: — fn the Council t*Mla\ the Govcrnmei.t accepted two 
non-official resolutions, one urging the need for retrenchments in expenditure in 
various departments and tin* other for repn sontaiion ot tin* aborigine** on the Hound 
Table Conference, particularly on the Minorite ^ Suh-t ommittec of the Conference. 

The Government agreed to convey the wi-hes of the Council to the Governor 
General and through him to the Sr ret ary of State. 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad's resolution foi’the appointment of a Committee to examine 
the question of expenditure on the services and the method of their recruitment with 
a view to retrenchment provided a long and animated discus-,on. Among the prominent 
non-official speakers supporting the resolution were Rai Bnh.idm Hwaikanath. Pai 
Bahadur Sbyamnandan Sahay and Mr. Saehchidannnd.i Huha. ex*Finance Member 
and leader of the Opposition. 

The last speaker supported the proposition imnernlh hut thought that the com¬ 
mittee as suggested would mean cxpeii*-* and < her fore he would suggest that the 
Government with the aid ot two non-oflicial members should examine the question 
the light, of the rmimmi ndalions ot the Retrenchment C* mmitfee appointed in P.L’J. 

The Financial Scrutiny doubted if an\ refill purpose wmi'd Site s/tm-i! by tlic 
Committee as suggested in the resolution and pointed out that it would i>«■ an ex¬ 
pensive contrivance. The non-nffnals c.urmd the iv^olution by Id votes to 55. 

Mr. Snkrishna Trasad's resolution regarding ic<Tuiimcnl to ]>ro\incinl services by 
means of competitive examinations was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

24th. A VGUST:— Official Legislative business was tiansaeted in the Council to-day. 
Rai Bahadur Manmatha Nath Sen. Cfficiating Secretary. Local Si lf-< Government depart¬ 
ment, moved that the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Bill of 1051 be refened 
to a Select Committee. He explained that the Bill was disigned to help the Mu¬ 
nicipalities in assessing and realising their taxis. The collection of Municipal taxes 
has been deteriorating from year to year and that on that account the Municipal 
Administration on the whole suffered. Under the exisiing law. Government were 
empowered to supersede a Municipality for mal administration, but that was n 
drastic measure and was used in exceptional cases. The pioposi-d Bill was a mea¬ 
sure for partial supersession only by taking over assessment and collection of taxes 
by Govern mint. 

Among the supporters of the Bill were Messrs. Saghirul Haq, Hasan Jan and 
Hajandhrai Sinha. Rai Bahadur Duarkanath regarded the Bill as nn indictment to 
their capacity for Self-Government. Rai Bahadur sbyamnandan Sahay desired certain 
improvements in the Bill. 

Mr. Sachidariand Sinha approved the remedy suggested by the Bill, but deferred 
his considered opinion till it. emerged from the Select Committee. The discussion 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
The All India Mnslim League 

.\7:ir DEUlI-KUh. DECEMBER VXW 

The twenty-second session of the All India Muslim League commenced on the 
‘JHth. Dccrnthrr 11)111. inside tlit' courtyard of n private house in New I>elhi. belonging 
to Khan Snhih Nnwnhali. About 1(»0 people attendM the session. After the add ress of 
Khan Sahib S. M. Abdulla, Chairman of the Reception Committee. Sir Mohammed 
Yakub told the audienee that the power of selecting the President of the annual session 
of the League had been vested in the Conned of the Longue who lmd selected Chnu- 
dhury XaflarnlJ.i Khan to preside over the /-urrent session. He therefore request<d 
Chandliury Xallarullah to take the chair which he did. At this stage. I)r. M. I . 
S. Jung. ( Allahhadt. raided a point of etder and asked whether there was a quorum 
in the House and whether the Council wn*- justified in shifting the venue without 
proper notice to the public. '1 he President assured him that the Secretary had 
ascertained thal them was quorum and the Council was pel hctlv justified to change 
the venue in order to conduct the proeoi dings in harmony and peace. He assent'd 
that all concerned had been given proper notice and the very fact that the gentleman 
wlm had raised objection was present prov«d his assertion. The Presidi nt linn 
delivered jr> address after which condolence nsolutions on the deaths of Maulana 
Mohamimd Ali. ’he Maharaja of Malumulnhad and Maulana Abdul Majid Bad mini 
were adopted. 

Chairman’s Address 

The following are extract from the lengthy address c»f Khnn Snhih Slml 
Muhnmmnl AhJnlln. chairman of the Reception Committee at the League 

At tin- outset I must frankly state that we claim to be and are a*- much Indians 
ns any other community in India and arc just as keen to sc< our country achieve 
I’reidorn Were our claims acknowledged and our ju>t lights and privilege- 
ivi ojnisrd in a spirit of fairms^. \w would gladly overcome the obstacles in the 
way of our common goal. But troubles really begin when we arc accused of Pan- 
Man Cm or for planning Moslem Rule in India, merely because we demand certain 
lifeguards rendered necessary on account of bitt<r experience in the past or ask for 
our fair share and opportunities in legislature-. and public services. 

I take this opportunity to assure my Hindu brethren that we the Mussulmans 
belong to Indian soil and that our outlook is essentially Indian, but we refuse to 
recognise the right of any other community to dominate or overawe n**. We must 
all strive in unity to develop a common Indian culture and build a happy and 
progressive Indian nation, which should he composed of all that is best in varied 
eultun.s that have found their way into India. Brit so lung as any one community 
sfrivis for domination over the other and dreams of Hindu or Moslem Raj. 
(rumpling under foot the rights of the other communities to devilop along their 
own lines, there is little hope of speedy realisation of our legitimate aspirations to 
become a great and free nation. We. the Mussalmans of India, must lie assured by 
our Hindu brethren that wc have e>ur just rights and share with them in the future 
constitution of India. They can do so by displaying a spirit erf generous and fair 
treatment, in regard to our claims relating to representation in the legislatures and 
the* public service's. This is the real crux of the entire Hindu-Moslem problem in 
India. 

Ladies anel gentlemen, my regret is that such a generous spirit has not yet been 
shown to us by the majority community and even the Hindu lenders at the Round 
Table CYmference have* taken shelter behind vague expressions. I make bold to snv 
that this was the main reason for the failure of the Conference itself. Here I 
must refer to the often repeated accusation that Moslem delegates had made common 
cause with the diehards in England. The speech of I>ord Hailsharo. ns delivered by 
him during the House of LordB debate on India the other day, has revealed the 
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reality and has fully exposed the myth. The noble lord is reported to have made 
the following observation . — ‘They were not going to impost: a final settlement on a 
reluctant population and they were not going to have a settlement scheme held up 
by one recalcitrant minority'in one province. A provisional agreement would be 
put into operation until a final settlement was readied.’ What the Moslem delegates 
actually did was to show solidarity and refused to be hoodwinked by any otner 
community. Mussulmans bad formulated their demands in l>elhi two years ago and 
since then have been solidly standing by them. Hut unfortunately even these modest 
demnndsdid not'meet with the approval of the Hindu community. Jn> tar we have succeed¬ 
ed and succeeded well in preserving unity in our own ranks; and Gou willing, witn 
this solidarity in our ranks the ultimate success should be ouis. 

The statement of the Prime Minister was good as far as it went. Hut it must bn 
read in eonjunetion with the speech of Sir Samuel lloare in the House ot C/omnums 
on India debate. Reading between the lines, the statement of the Prime Minister 
comes to this that the Conference would continue, new com nut let's would be formed 
and the pro-e»s of negotiations would go on a>l infinitum The statement ma> be a 
Magna C'harta . but apparently it gives nothing and promises nothing. It is m- rely 
an attempt to satisfy British Tories, Indian Mussulmans and the rest in the same 
breath. Sind is to be separated but subject to conditions which are not likely to be 
fulfilled. North-West Frontier Province is to be given the status as the other pro¬ 
vinces, but its Governor is to have such extensive powers as would make responsible 
government a mere shadow. And yet some of my countrymen arc jubilant over thi" 
snadow’ and wHh u*< to believe that India has got i«s Magna (V/artn. 

So much of the present, but what of the future .* The teriorist.s cii the one side 
are engaged in a campaign of indiscriminate murder while the (\uigros> on the other 
hand has already launched a no-rent eimpaign in the Fnitcd Province*., while turn? 
are threats of revival of civil disobedience movement. And last hut not miM the 

Government is bent upon making good the losses, incurred as tin* result of these 

movements and is saddling the country with an unbearable burden of taxation and 
promulgating ordinances, which an* hitting the guilty and the innon'iit alike. 1 Me 
question is what are the Mussulmans to do ? , 

Our pa’h is clear, We have not yet lost faith in Hnt'-h ..Justice and cqiiMitu- 
tional methods of winning self-government, through consultations and negotiations. 
We must on tin* one hand condemn and combat terrorism, a-* we arc convinced tlini 
it rewards the progress of the country. We must also oppose civil disobedience 
movement as wo are certain that it is not in the bc-t int* rests of tbv nation. And 

lastly, we must not give up hope of communal *- -iib-menf. but w<* must continue 

negotiations, if our Hindu brethren are willing to do yi; al hough in mc\v of tin 
recent {innoiineement of the president of the Hindu Mahasabha we have little nope 
from such negotiations, [f. however, the attitude of tin* majority community remains 
as defiant as it has been so far. we cannot hesitate in saying that they do not d»*Mie 
real Sw’araj in tin's country and are really an obsta*de to its progress. Mussulmans, 
though they may he poor and week, must remain a thorn in their path and will not 
let them lie on a bed of comfort unless th<ir demands were conceded, and attainment 
of independence must for ever be a nnre dream and speculation. And even if our 
Hindu brethren were ever to succeed some day and win what they are struggling^ 
for to-day without our co-operation, they must clearly understand that the same 
weapons, which they are using against tin* (rovernment to (lav, will be usi d against 
them by the Mussulmans. The present Knshmere agitation has shown to the world 
that Mussalmans are in no way behind in using their weapons as effectively as tncir 
fellow brethren”. 

Presidential Address 

Ghatvdhnry Zaffarnllah Kkan. in the course of his presidential address, said . 

"In the sphere of political liberty the ultimate ideal that vve have in view is no. 
capable of being defined and confined within the limits of such expressions as 
‘Dominion Status’. ‘Responsible Government’ or even ‘equal partnership, for, cn- 
cumstances are conceivable under which the interpretation of the terms may oe con¬ 
fined to the expression of that relationship alone which the future Government o 
India may bear to the British Government and yet leave untouched the esseritiaiB oi 
liberty to be provided and secured for every class and section of the people ot tni 
try and it is obvious that unless Ibis last condition is fulfilled freedom fro in outsiae con¬ 
trol may merely result in greater licence being afforded to those in whose hanapoimea 
power may vest to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the people oi me 
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country or of certain section of it. To win for India a constitution which when 
fully developed would fulfil both the conditions outlined above, the Muslims would 
be willing not only to march shoulder to shoulder with other communities but if 
need w r cre and opportunity arose, even ahead of them. 

Discussing the question of an All India Federation, he said, to the general out¬ 
lines of the Federal scheme nobody could have any objection. But he drew parti¬ 
cular attention to some of the difficulties involved in the application of the scheme 
to the actual conditions obtaining in the country. For instance, certain subjects 
notably Defence and Foreign Relations, Treaties with Indian States and their inter¬ 
pretation, etc., are proposed to be classified for the present, as Crown subjects with 
regard to which the < »ovcrnor-< reneral would continue to lie responsible to the 
British Parliament. These subjects will be in charge of Ministers who would be 
responsible to the (tovcruor-General and not to the Legislature.” 

Again, Provincial subjects would be committed to the complete control of the 
respective provinces but Central subjects would be controlled and administered by 
tilt* Federal Government, which would consist of an Executive and a Legislature 
drawn both from British India and from Indian States. He said, "This is the first! 
difficulty, namely, that the Indian States participating in the Federation would 
obtain a share in the administration of subjects which arc purely British Indian 
subjects, corresponding subjects in the Indian States being adminish r d by such 
states within their respective territories without any control being exercised over 
them by the Federal Government. In other word-*, the Federation would he 
composed of units the autonomy of some of which, namely, the Indian States, would 
extend over a much larger sphere than that ot the remaining units, namely, Biitish 
Indian Province, ami in which some of the sublets which are common to one 
group of unit* only would be administered by the Federation, that i* to say. of all 
the units put together. The remedy for this state of affairs would be to eliminate 
completely the category ot subjects which 1 have described above as Central 
subjects and this could 1m* done b\ transferring the greater part of tli* m to 
provinces and by declaring tin* balance to be federal. This would naturally require 
long persuasion and detailed adjustment but so long a- this result N not arrived at. 
the federation would continue to be a lopsided structure.” 

Even after careful and exhaustive sdudules and list'' have been compiled 
classifying different subjects as Reserved, Fed* ral. Central and Provincial, the 
constitution must contain a provision regarding such unforeseen matters as ma\ 
arise from time to time and which may not have ben allotted to any of these 
specific categories of subjects. Such matters are technically known as Roiduary 
matters. Residuary matters and the powers to deal with smli matters are known 
as Residuary Powers. No definite dteision ha- bet n armed at i s the eonterci.ee as 
lo whether such powers shall under the new constitution vest in the Federal 
Government or n the Governments of the component units of the Federation. The 
very idea of a Fcdeiutinn such a.*- is piojostd by the Conference pre-supposes. 
however, that Residuary Powers must necessarily vest in the units of the Ft deration. 
Whatever may be the theories on the subj cts the actual condition facing us is that 
the Indian Stabs that may decide to join iho Federation are not likely to give their 
consent to invtsiigating the Federal Government with any powers other than those 
specifically assigned to it and they have insisted and will* insist that apart from such 
well-defined powers all other poweis of sovereignty must continue to vest in the 
Rulers of Administrations of the nspcctive Slates. Jo otht r words, powers with 
regard to all subjects that are not specifically declartd to be Reserved or Federal 
subjects must vest in the units so far as the states are concerned. This must lead 
to the necessary consequence that as regards British Indian Provinces also residualy 
powers must vest in the provinces, for if this were not so we would have the 
spectacle of a Federation in which residuaiy powers as ugaids some units would be 
exercised by those units and as regards other units by the Federation as a whole. 
There is no other federation in existence in which such a state of affairs exists, and 
it would be nothing short of an absurdity to permit such a provision to be 
incorporated in the future constitution of India. 

As regards the method of election or appointnw nt of the members of the Federal 
Legislature, he said, everybody is agreed that British Indian Members must come in 
by election, although there is,*some difference of opinion as to whether the Members 
of the Lower Chamber should be olecbil by the method of direct or indirect 
election, theie being practical unanimity on th point that the members of the 
Cpper Chamber should be elected by Provincial Legislatures. As regards represen¬ 
tative* of the Indian States, the States desire that the method of selection of such 
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representatives should he left entirely to the discretion of the States concerned. In 
other words, the States desire that their representatives to both Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature shall be nominated by their Killers or Administrations whieh 
obviously means that so far as the Indian Stales are concerned the only persons 
represented in the Federal Legislature will lie Kulers or Administrations of the 
States that join the Federation. This again is a matter whieh would place British 
Indian Provinces in one category and the Indian States in another. We recognise 
that the States joining the Federation can legitimately insist noon retaining their 
full internal autonomy but we cannot support the position that whereas the re¬ 
presentatives of British India should represent the people of British India, the 
representatives of the Indian States should represent only the rulers of those 
States. 

After dealing with the problems of federal legislature, federal finance and franchise 
he referred to the All India Services, and observed: The only safe course to adopt 
would be to provincialise all services the officers of which are normally to serve in 
provincial departments. It wooltl still bo necessary lor the provinces at least tor 
some time to come to employ a certain number ot European officers in different 
branch 's of the administration. The recruitment of such officers could he secured by 
ea 'li provin *e according to its requirements through the Secretary of State for India, 
whether on a permanent or on a period basis as may be considered dcsjrahlr.” 

Discussing the question of the defence of India he said : “There can be no 
question that so long as India is dependent upon Britain for its Land. Naval and 
Aerial Del-nee it cannot enjoy any form of real and responsible government, 'llu* 
complete and rapid Iiulianisation of the Army in India, there lore, is an urgent and 
a vital necessity. While in this connection s<*tnc attention is being paid to tin* 
admission of Indians to his MajestyS Commissions m various arms of the forces 
in India, enough attention is not being paid to the question of the admission ot 
Indians to the ranks in such arms to which their entry lias hitherto been barred, 
for instance, some sections of the artillery, the tank corps, armoured car companies 
etc. We must be prepared to furnish large numbers of suitable young men for 
iveruitimnt into all sections of the Army and urge upon the Government the neces¬ 
sity of miking proper arrangements for their training. There is also the very 
important question ol equipment whieh requires careful consideration. The 
manufacture of arms, machine gn ns, eanoti". tanks, armoured ears and ammuni¬ 
tion ot various kinds, etc., within India is a problem which has not yet been 
brought under consideration and yet the vital necessity ot tackling and solving this 
question is more than apparent. For the adequate naval defence * of the country 
it is not stiff, irni merely to pro\ ide for the training of a handful of voungmeu as 
marine and naval officers : adequate provision must be made for tin* training of u 
sufficient number of young men in ail branches of tin* navy and more particularly 
in all branches of Marine Engineering. For purposes of aerial defeucc our voungmen 
must be prepared to come foiwaid in large numbers to be trained as pilots, mecha¬ 
nics and ground engineers. The development ol civil aviation on a large scale would 
not only give an impetus to neniitmeiit to the various ranks of the Air Force but 
would aho provide a icservc ot offieeis. pilots, mcehaniis. engineers. etc., whieh could 
be mobilized in the case of necessity. Gentlemen, you will realise that these arc 
very large questions and they deserve your immediate and earnest attention. A> 

I have observed above*, a liberty which depends for its maintenance upon the aid 
ami assistance of another nation cannot deserve the name of libmy at all and 
if you have a desire both to earn anil eejov the blessings of real libcity you must 
in* prepared to make tin* necessary sacrifices that may be required for the achieve¬ 
ment of that ideal. 

‘As regards the Provinces it is generally agreed that they shall under the new 
constitution be fully autonomous and responsible, that is to say, they shall he 
treed from control of the Central (in future the Federal) Government * so far as 
questions of purely provincial administration are concerned and that throughout 
the Provincial Executive shall be normally completely responsible to the Provincial 
Legislature. This is a comparatively simple matter and subject, to the adjustment 
of communal claims and interests (to which I shall advert at a later stage) it. should 
have been possible to cariy it into effect almost immediately. A majority of the 
British Indian delegates to the Round 1 able Conference, however, urged upon the 
Prime Minister the desirability of postponing any advance in the provinces till such 
time as the principle of responsibility at the Centre could also be. enforced. Those 
who held this view were of the opinion that the immediate establishment of complete 
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autonomy in the province* might. give rise to a suspicion in the minds of the people 
that settlement of questions connected with the Centre would not he proceeded with 
speedily and that under certain circumstances this suspicion may perhaps eventually 
be proved to have been justified with great respect to those who hold this opinion, 
1 beg to differ from them. I am one of those who consider that the immediate 
establishment of complete autonomy in the provinces would both facilitate and 
accelerate the framing of a scheme for a responsible Federal Government and that 
it would be unwise to postpone the next stage of advance in the provinces till a 
satisfactory solution of questions affecting the Centre has been discovered uud 
agreed to. 

The position which the Muslims hold in this country is both peculiar and unique. 
It would he dillicult to point out a parallel in the contemporary or past history of 
any other country or community. Our numbers exceed the numbers of many 
communities which are to-day enjoying and have in the past enjoyed the position 
and privileges of a nation. Our religious, cultural, social, and I may even add, 
linguistic unity supplies u- with all the essentials that go to form a nation. Our 
common civilization, traditions, and history furnish additional factors that bind us 
together. We arc anxious to preserve intact all these factors, and past experience 
has taught u.s thut sptcial provisions and safeguards are necessary for such 
protection although we l vl that even with those provisions and safeguards in the 
constitution, the protection afforded will not be complete or even adequate. This, 
however, is a disability to which all political minorities are subject and it is not 
capable of being remedied by constitutional safeguards. For this reason it is all 
the more imperative that any constitution that may he framed should contain 
provisions safeguarding th*-**e matters to the iullest limits to which constitutional 
safeguards can extend. In framing our proposal- in this connection, however, 
we have been careful not to iranch upon the legitimate rights of other 
communities. 

Gentlemen. You are all familiar with the scheme of safeguards for Muslim 
interests which hu- been repeatedly and unaniniuinly put forward by the leaders 
and representative bodies commanding the confidence of the community. Some of 
these safeguard* would afford equal protection to all communities, others are based 
upon consider.itami which are not primarily of a communal nature and the balance 
arc designed tu m-cuiv the protection of matters held dear by the community or 
such vital int rests as are hound to affect the future prosperity* and well-being of the 
community. 

Under the fiiv-t laud would tall the demand that the constitution should contain 
a clause defining fundamental rights such as freedom of profession, practice and 
propagation of religion, education, language, article* of food, cultural and social 
usages, etc, and hat it should devise means whereby these matters may be fully 
safeguarded. This is a matter with regard to which "there can be no possible differ¬ 
ence of tminion and its consideration need, therefore, detain us no longer. 

The demands that the North-West Frontier should be raised to a status of 
political equality with the other provinces ot India and that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay and should be constituted into a Governor's province under a cons¬ 
titution similar to that which may be introduced in other provinces fall under the 
second category. As regards the first, of these demands, the position is that the 
Prime Minister in his statement of Dec. 1. 1031. has announced that the North- 
West Frontier Province shall under the new constitution enjoy a status similar to 
those of other British Indian provinces, subject only to ‘due requirements for the 
defence of the Frontier'. It is earnestly to be hoped that the operation of this last 
condition shall be confined within the narrowest possible limits. The Prime 
Minister has father announced that the provisional decision to postpone further 
advance in the provinces till the framing of a scheme for the whole of India Bhall 
not operate so as to prevent the North-West. Frontier Province being immediately 
raised to the position which is occupied by the other provinces under the present 
constitution. We understand that steps are being taken so as to bring about this 
result but we must impress upon the Government the necessity of proceeding in 
the matter with the utmost despatch so that peace may speedily be restored to that 
province where very unhappy and disturbed conditions have unfortunately prevailed 
during t.ho last tw r o or three years. Let us hope that this consummation so earnestly 
to he desired shall not be delayed on the pretext that lengthy enquiries may be neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of settling such matters as franchise qualitieations for 
municipal and district board electors for elections to the Legislative Council of the 
province. 

28 
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Ab regards the separation of Sind from Bombay, no definite announcement h-s 
unfortunately yet been made and the Prime Minister’s statement on the subject nut- 
oil the lftt December, 1031 carried the matter on farther than the division anivnl 
at the end of the first session of the Round Table (\mference. We insist th.ii tl 
matter of the separation of Sind from Bombay should be placed beyond doubt, a » i 
that steps be taken immediately to enable Sind to start as a separate provin g 
simultaneously with the introduetion of the new constitution in tin* n hi i 
provinces. Under the same category falls the demand that a suitable scheme shunb, 
bedeviBed to enable Baluchistan to enjoy a representative form ot government. 

It has also been agreed that Muslims as well as other minorities shall receive 
fair and adequate share in the public services of the country. Wo realise that a 
general declaration of this kind may not in practice prove a snlfieieut safeguard I* r 
it at least amounts to a recognition*and acceptance of the claims made b\ tb 
minorities and should serve as a reminder to those to whom the la^k ot leeruittn .. 
to the public services of the country may m future In* entrusted. It also m*|s 
standard of conformity which may he insisted upon by the iiiinuritus both at *i 
Centre and in f he Provinces. 

As regards the quantum ot reprcsnitatiou to be ullottel to He* 

Muslims in tlk Federal Legislature as well as the 1 .ceoLit tires of tit 

deferent provinces. the Muslim position has throughout been p<ri«vtly eb-.u 
They demand representation to the extent ot one third in each ehan.bri* of tie- 
Federal Legislature, the eontinuanee of the quantum ot n-pn entahou at pm mi 
enjoyed by them in what are known a*- the minority provima namely, the Lintid 
Provinces* Poinbav. Assam. Bihar and (»rissi. Madras and the Central Provim*- 
subject to an> subseipieiif revision of those proportions wh"tv owing to some eau-’ 
or the other the proportion of various eom.minilic- i*i tin* population Jias undergone 
a sensible nioiiitieatiou. the principle applicable in all . ases brim: the same upc- 
which the present proportions ot representation are ha«,e|. Li the Legislatures o! 
the Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims claim representation in a ■ ‘ordai.ee with then 
proportion in the population. On the oiler hand in the North West Frontier 
Province and Sind the Muslims are willing to <,,ne< h- to the non-Muslim commu¬ 
nities weight age <m the Hame principles on which weightagc is being enjoyed by the 
Muslims in the minority provinces. 

The difficulty that is being experienced with regard to the representation of 
Muslims in the Federal Legislature is a part of the general question of the 
method of election or appointment of tin* member- of the Federal 
Legislature and arise- in contortion with the proportion of Muslim representatives 
from the Indiin .States. The suggestion wliieh .seemed to have met with the largest 
amount of support was that JO percent ot the total -trength of ouch Federal 
Chamber should be returned by British Indian Muslims and that 7 per cent of the 
total strength of each chamber should be Muslims nominated by the Federating 
Indian States in pursuance ot u convention which may be agreed to by all parties. 

The main dispute centres round the question of the amount of representation to 
be allotted to the Muslims in the Legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal, but before 
I goon to make some general observations relating to the whole question of the 
quantum of Muslim representation in the various Legi.-Jat tires I must add that the 
question of the method of (‘lection of Muslim representatives ih one of equal 
importance with the question of amount of representation and that although then 
has been a dissentient voice here and then*, there can be no doubt that an over¬ 
whelming preponderance of Muslim opinion insists upon the retention of the present, 
method of representation through separate electorate and it would be convenient to 
discuss both these subjects together. 

The past experience of Muslims in the country has taught them that for the 
safeguarding of their rights and interests they must insist upon legal and constitu¬ 
tional guarantees and that a mere trust in the good-will and sense of fair dealing 
of other communities would not be of any avail to them in this connection. It is 
extremely unfortunate that this should be so and. however desirable it may be that 
the various communities which form the population of this country learn to trust, 
each other and to respect ea*h other s l“gitimate rights, aspirations and interests, we 
must face the situation as we find it and so long as the attitude of the majority 
community in the country does not undergo such radical changes as to create a 
sense of complete security and confidence in the minds of the members of the 
minority communities, the latter must insist upon their rights and interests being 
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safeguarded in a manner and to an extent which appear to them to be suitable and 
necessary. Viewed from a larger and broader point of view the Muslim claim is not 
only reasonable but is extremely modest. The Muslim position is that given these 
safeguards they are willing cheerfully to accept the rule of the majority community 
in tne minority provinces as well as at the Centre. No greater guarantee, of good 
faith could be required from them. On the other hand, they are naturally anxious 
that in provinces in which they constitute a majority of the population they should 
be given ns large an opportunity of making their contribution to the common 
culture anti common civilisation of India as would be enjoyed 
hy the majority community in the gn a ter part of the 
country. Tln v also desired that they should be place<1 in a position which should 
afford them equal oppotuniitn s of service to the land of their birth. 

Another csMiitial feature of the scheme of lifeguards for Muslim interests is the 
demand that the method of election of their rcpivsentativt * fhmugli separate electorates 
which has had the -am lion of statute in this foimtry during the last If) years 
should he continued till sin h tune a.- tin* Muslim- thaust l\ «-s fe- I »hat this safeguared 
is no longer ne<*c*-ai \. I> i- -»me’!ni - oby ted tha* .-u<h a -y-K-m runs counter to 
the principles ol dam-nm-v. 

The preset)♦ •dMuobm l.c.vrvtr that in * pgt of om U-t f f!-*rt~ and ir spite of 
the best inf* rests of the n»un»ry ut.»-MJ\ lequiring it. th< majority community has 
not so far remind it- a.•erp’aiwc ot d> maud- and tin emu-- which the j.< gotiations 
followi <1 during remit van- «on\imi- r- that that < "inn unity hat* no intention ot 
accepting our d« mumU. 1 he ■ £• »• -i ■ •! in g**ttati<>n- ha- turn -hut in our fa< •*. Under 
these cnvumslanct- a 1 hm\\ r<-pon-;i»tlit v lay upon tin- Urui.-h and tlie Indian 
(rovennm nN to s< ttle tin- •,ue-n..n but «< a a iall\ unf*»rTnryitt 1\ these Governments 
have so far failed to face tin- i-*-j on-indity. 

It i-. tlnrefoie ixtr.imly to b.* d. -in .1 that t ii.verimn nt -hould fnrthw ith annoum e 
its d< eision on tin- q’lt-tam -•» th.»t <.u -t :itt« 1 . 1 : -n may be devoted to the solution 
of other eon-tit ut n<nal nm- that -till await a deri-mn. Wr have npeatedly been 

as.-n red ot the -ympathy of t h.\.•mint nt with the Mu-Inn- a-well ns other minorities 
and th"ir anxious d-'-ne !•* -at*..mod and -fun* the p^-ition and mture-ts of the 
minoiitics. A- a proof of tlnse profo-Gon- we demand that Government should 
immed.ateh -hmildei tin iv-p"n *iht!;f\ w hieh it < an no long-r evade and <hu- ]mt 
an end to the pi e-ent sfait of mo mi-t betwem tie eomniuniti» 

Ilefenin! t-> the situation in Kn-hmir lie ob- ne l : — 

Tin affairs of the Muslims of Kashmir lune m v. arrived at a -fage where if the 
Ml nation is handled with wi.-dom and diseietion the best results may be 
<‘Special to eii-ue. The In-t general-hip <-oiisi^tnot only in knowing and planning 
how and when to start a campaign hut also in realising whtn to call a halt. A lack 
of this quality has often turned prospective victory into an actual defeat. The initial 
demands for independent inquiry into tin* political grievances and disabilities of the 
Kashmir Muslims and into the atrocities committed upon them during the course of 
•heir gallant struggle for ju-tice and lair treatment have hem conceded and the two 
commissions are proceeding wi*h their respective enquiries. The efforts of the All- 
India Kashmir Uommittee and the Ahrar have saved to focus the attention of the 
pfoples and the Governments of India and liritain upon the affairs of Kashmir and 
the stage has now been reached where all our dibits must be directed towards 
rendering to the Muslims of Kashmir such legal and financial assistance as may 
enable them to place their ease fully and to the best advantage before the commis¬ 
sions of enquiry. Efforts which continue to be directed in other channels eau lead to 
no useful results whatever and may result in certain harm. I would therefore appeal 
for a calm reconsideration of the whole situation and fora co-ordination of all efforts 
towards directions in which they may be expected to yield the most beneficent 
results. 

The next question that urgently claims your attention is the alarming increase of 
revolutionary and anarchical crime in the country of which we have witnessed such 
terrible instances within the course of the last few months. Every one of us must fully 
realise the gravity of the consequences to the peace, prosperity* and future progress 
of the country* if this wave of violent anarchy is not immediately cheeked in its 
course. We must take active steps to combat the forces of anarchy, terrorism and 
disorder and do all that in us lies to keep the fair name and honour of our country 
unstained and unsullied by such dastardly and inhuman crimes. 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


[ NEW DELHI 


SECOND DAY—27th. DECEMBER mi 
Alteration in Constitution 

The 2nd. day's session of the League reassembled on the 27 th. DEC EMBER, at 
Khan Sahib Nawab Ali’s house in New Delhi. The audience was thinner than yester¬ 
day. The House first took up the question of amending the constitution of the League 
as recommended by the Sub-Committee appointed at the last session. 

The most important change which was adopted related to the 
object of the League. So far its object had been defined as ‘‘the attainment of 
Swaraj for India by all peaceful and legitimate means. " The Sub-Committee had 
suggested that this’ be changed to “the attainment of full Kcsponsible Government 
for India by all peaceful and legitimate means, with adequate and effective safeguards 
for Mussahnans." 

Dr. Jung of Allahabad suggested the retention of the word “Swaraj” while Mr. 
Sabri of Delhi wanted the substitution of “complete independence." Loth the 
amendments were rejected by a largo majority, only a couple of members voting for 
them. The amendment suggested by the Sub-Committee was adopted. 

Another change now incorporated conferred membership of the League on every 
adult Mussulman who signed adherence to this creed, and paid one rupee ,yearly as 
subscription. Lik c the Indian National Congress, the President of the League will 
hold office for one year in future, and will be the head of its Executive, which now 
will consist of a Council and a Working Committee, instead of a Council only. 

The membership of the Council was enlarged, and the new body, the Work- 
Committee, will be composed of 2J members and meet once a month. As in the 
case of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, all Moslem members oi the Central 
Legislature will be ex-ofiieio members of the Council. 

The quorum necessary for the annual session was reduced from To to [A 

The office of Permanent President of the League was abolished. 

The Premier's Statement 

The following resolution, moved by Mian AhntrJ Yar Khun and supported by 
Moulvi Mazharruddin and Sycd Habecb. was then adopted after mwior amendment's 
moved by Dr. Jung were thrown out 

“Ihe meeting of the All-India Moslem League, having carefully considered the 
statement of the Prime Minister made at the Pound Table Conference on the ist 
December : 

(a) places on record that the Government should be urged to make definite 
announcement that the future constitution of India shall embody such safeguards for 
Mussalman interests as are considered necessary and adequate by the Moslem commu¬ 
nity itself: 

(b) places on record its regret that the provisional decision of the British Govern¬ 
ment to defer the introduction of full autonomy in the provinces till the framing 
of All India constitution, and urges on the Government the necessity of immediately 
placing the provinces in a full autonomous and responsible position : 

(c) places on record its disappointment at the failure of the British Government 
to make a definite announcement that Bind be constituted into a separate province, 
and demands that an unconditional announcement be made forthwith : 

(d) reiterates its considered opinion that no constitution would be acceptable to 
the Mussalmans, unless it secures and guarantees to them : 

freedom of profession, practice and propagation of religion, education etc : 

representation to the extent of one third in each chamber of Federal legislature: 

presentation in the legislatures of the provinces where Moslems are in minority 
in accordance with the proportion of representation at present enjoyed by them in the 
provinces : 

representation in the legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal in accordance with 
their proportion in the population of those provinces : 

a fair and adequate share in the Services and grants-in-aid : 

the vesting of residuary powers in the Federal units. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 

Fit ON TI EH REFORMS 

The next, three resolutions, which were adopted unanimously, related to the North- 
West Frontier Provinces. The first of these urged upon the British and Tndian 
Governments, the necessity of giving immediate effect to the Premier’s announcement 
in regard to Reforms in the Frontier Province. 

The mover Sr/ed Ilabih held that the original refusal to grant Reforms to the 
Frontier was designed to divide the Hindus and Mussalmans. He told the House 
that the efforts of »Sir FazI-i-Hussain had a great deal to do with the Premier's 
announcement, arid the resolution, if adopted, would prevent the Government from 
delaying matters. 

Mr . Hussain Imam, of the Council of State, said that, the question of the grant 
of reforms to the Frontier was an All-India demand including that of the Congress. 

The next resolution asked the Government to give immediate (‘fleet, to the 
recommendations contained in the Frontier Regulations Enquiry Committee Report. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, moving the resolution, referred to the inhuman character¬ 
istics of the various regulations and referred to the motion for adjournment in the 
Assembly, which had led to the appointment of that committee. He held that as 
long as these regulations remained on the statute book, no amount of reforms would 
be of any use to the people of the Frontier. 

Frontier Ordinances Condemned 

The third resolution on the Frontier expressed the opinion that the Government 
would have acted wisely in giving the people of the N. W. F. Province a full 
opportunity to consider the recent announcement of the Chief Commissioner regarding 
the introduction of Reforms in the Frontier and of shaping their future policy in 
Hew of that announcement and that the Government, had acted with undue haste in 
promulgating special Ordinances in that province, and urged upon the (-iovernment 
the desirability of withdrawing those Ordinances in order to promote a suitable 
atmosphere of goodwill, for the successful working of the new constitution of the 
province. 

Tile resolution was moved by Dr. Jtituj, 

Tin; Franchise Committee 

The League, by another resolution, expressed satisfaction at, the recent announce¬ 
ment of the S-cretary of State, that definite instructions would be given to the 
Franchise Committee not in any way to at ft nipt to interfere with the system of 
separate electorates wherever it was in operation at present. 

Mufti Mahomed Sadiquc, moving the resolution, said that when they had simh 
things as wale, and food for Hindus and Mussalmans separately on Indian Rail¬ 
ways, it was also necessary to have separate electoral rolls. 

Dr. Jun</ moved an amendment, to the cflcct. that in case a statutory majority 
for Mussalmans could not be achieved in the Punjab and Bengal, tlie League should 
be empowered to negotiate if it would be possible to secure higher representation 
through joint 'electorates. 

Mr. ZafaruUah remarked that if this alternative was placed before them by the 
Congress, by the tSikh League and the Hindu Maha Sabha, they might give it due 
consideration. The amendment was rejected, only two voting for it. 

Disapproval of “No-Rent" Campaign 

The House then considered two resolutions, one relating to the No-Rent, 
campaign and the other to the Terrorist movement in India. 

By the first, the League viewed with the greatest concern the movement set afoot 
in certain provinces inciting tenants to refuse to pay rents, as calculated cven- 
B la dy to upset the principles of private property and to bring about a state of 
disorder and lawlessness in the country. The League expressed strong disapproval 
of all such movements. 

Chowdhury Mahomed Shariff, moving the resolution, detailed some of the dangers 
of such movements, and urged upon the audience to express its strong condemnation 
of the system of direct action. The opposition was led by Mr. Hussain Imam who 
held that Zamindars w'erc blood-suckers. He felt that sueh movements, which really 
helped the tenants, should not be opposed. 
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Another member from the audience attributed communal motives to the Congress, 
and said that the movement was started in the United Provinces because a majority 
of the zamindars in that province were Mussalmans. 

The resolution was carried. 

Ter rorism Cox dkmxf.i> 

The next resolution ran : “The League expresses its strong condemnation of the 
Terrorist movement culminating in dastardly and outrageous crimes, and appals 
to all sections of Moslem society to put forth their best efforts to combat such 
activities. 7 ' 

Sir Mahomed Yakub . moving the resolution, said that the *hedding of innocent 
blood was against Moslem culture and religion, and exhorted the audience to 
keep aloof from such activities which were bound to retard the progrecs of the 
country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Ali Mahomed, and carried unanimously. 

Sympathy With Kashmir Mu^alman* 

The next resolution related to Kashmir and expressed the deepest sympathy with 
the position of the Mussulman* in Kashmir. 

The League placed on record if* sense of satisfaction at the practical proof given 
by Mussalmans of India of their common brotherhood with the sufferings of the 
Kashmir Mussulmans- and hoped that the gallant struggle uhicli was being carried 
both in i ml outside Kashmir would speedily result in securing for Kashmir 
Mussii.man* their right of citizenship and humanity, for which such enormous 
sacrifices had been made. 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Mazharuddin and carried. 

The League empowered the President, Chowdhury Zaiarullah Khan, the Honorary 
Secretary. Sir Mahomed Yakub and the two joint Secretaries, Messrs, s. M. Abdullah 
and Mirza Hussain, to negotiate with the Woiking Committee of the All-India 
Moslem Conference. with a Hew to amalgamating the two bodies, with 
instructions that the Subjects Committee should submit a report to the 
Council of the League. The Council was authorised to take such step* as might 
be necessary to give effect to the proposals for amalgamation and to frame 
a constitution of the united organisation. 

Three more resolutions in regard to ihe need- of Delhi Mussalmans were 
adopted before flic House adjourned .s hie die. These resolutions urged upon the 
Government to grant adequate representation to Delhi Muslims on the various 
local bodies of the province, as also in the Central Legislature, and opposed the 
extension of the Delhi province which the League considered detrimental to Moslem 
interests. 

Before the session adjourned sine dir t Sir Mahomed Yakub offering thanks, 
referred to the anti-Zafarullah demonstrations yesterday, and severely criticised all 
those who were responsible for it. He n-MTlcd that, despite all agitation, tin* 
session was a unique success in the League's history and showed an unprecedented 
attendance of the members of the Council. 

Chowdhury Zafarullnh, in his closing remarks, said that oposition to liis 
presidentship had infused fresh life into the League. He expressed .unbounded faith 
in the future of Islam in India. 


The All India Muslim Conference 

ALLAH ABA D—Oth. JULY 1031 

, \\™ cc ,^ n £ of the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 
at Allahabad on the Oth. July 193L Nawab Muhammad Ismail of Meerut presiding, 
ine press was scrupulously excluded from the meeting, hut the resolutions said to 
nave been recorded by the Board were available for publication. The following are 
among the resolutions passed 

Conor ess Formula* Unacceptable 

Whereas the formula devised by tho Working Committee of the Congress for Ihe 
purpose of communal settlement seeks to deprive the Indian MussalmanB of the right 
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f ploctimr their own representatives to the central and provincial legislatures through 
’narnte electorates which they enjoy under the existing law in disregard ol the 
of , u , overwhelming majority of tin? Mussulmans of India, and 


of < 

separate c 

Hln wliemirthe iornVuTu inquestion " does not soeure majority to the Mussulmans in 
thorte provinces (viz., tile Punjab ami li-ntrall whore tin y are in a majority and 

Whereas the formula entirely ignores the unanimous demand of the Indian 
Mussulmans for a ’X\ l 4 per eent repr» s*aitation in the central legislatures ; and 

Whereas the formula in question se«*ks to deprive the Muslims in thn province** 
in which they constitute a minority in the population, of tlm weightage they enjoy 
at present and the eontinued enjoyment of which is essential for the protection of 
their vital interests, the so-ealleil privilege of contesting additional seats being 
in no way a substitute for that weight age on account of the overwhelming character 
of the non-Muslim majorities in those provinces ; and 

Whereas elans.* 1 (e) of this formula proposes to invent the central Government, 
with its permanent and unalterable Hindu majority, with jurisdiction over province* 
ostensibly for the protection of the minorities but which in fact would place even 
the Muslim majorities in five provinces at the mercy of tiic central Government ; 
and 

Whereas the apparent recognition in tin* formula of the rigid of the constituent 
units of the proposed All-India Federation to have ndduary rights vested* in them is 
qualified by a condition which makes (fiat recognition unreal as well as changeable ; 
and 

Whereas the formula does not in explicit terms recognise the rigid of the Indian 
Mussulmans to their legitimate share in the central cabinet as well as in the cabinets 
of the provinces in which they constitute a minority of the population, which right 
has already been recognised at the R.T.C. in London ; and 

Whereas the question of separation of Sind from the Bwofeay Presidency and its 
constitution into a separate province has already been agreed to. yet the Congress 
has made it an open question and subjected it to conditions which will make separa¬ 
tion almost impossible ; and 

Whereas no proper and adequate safeguards have bo<*n devised for the protection 
of personal laws, religion and religious rites and cultural autonomy besides a mere 
declaration to the effect ; and 

Whereas the Congress formula whittles down th<' Muslim demands with regard to 
the recruitment of public service^ in the country. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conferencc’unhesitatiugly declares 
that the said resolution is not and cannot be acceptable to the Mussulmans of India. 


Need For Mi^elm Orgaxisai ion 

Whereas the Indian National Congress has been conceded the right to nominate 
its own delegates to the It. T. C. and the AlMndia Muslim Conference has been 
denied a similar privilege ; and 

Whereas the nomination to the R. T. (\ of one of the members ol the nationalist 
Muslim party, which is but a part and parcel of the Congress and is in no way the 
representative of Muslim India, has been made with a view to break up the solidari¬ 
ty of the Muslim delegates to the R. T. C. : and 

Whereas the pronouncement of the Prime Minister has created an impression that 
the attitude of the British Cabinet is unsympathetic towards the Muslim demands ; 
and 

Whereas the convening of the Federal Structure Committee before the Minorities 
Committee is detrimental to the interests of all the minorities and against the recog¬ 
nised cannons of constitutional usage ; and 

Whereas for the foregoing reasons it. would be inadvisable for the Muslims to 
entirely pin their faith on tlic R. T. C. for an equitable settlement of their legitimate 
demands, 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference calls upon the Muslims 
so to organise themselves that they may be prepared to make all sacrifices and adopt 
all necessary methods for the enforcement of their demands. 

Instructions To R. T. C. Delegates 

The Executive Board of the All-Lidia Muslim Conference urges upon the Muslim 
members of the R. T. C. to insist that the Minorities Committee should meet before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and il‘ this demand is not acceded to, then to ab- 
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stain from participation in the resumption of the work of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference, whilejdisapproving the 
method of choosing delegates to the R. T. C. considers that the Mussulmans of Ben¬ 
gal who form one-third of the Muslim population of India have been inadequately 
and insufficiently represented at the R. T. C. whose representation was essential. 

k\WIAJIIi Affaiks 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference regrets that If. II. tlw 
Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir has not given consideration to the representation 
made by the Secretary on behalf of the Working Committee and it approves the for¬ 
mation of the All-India Kashmir Committee for the purpose of protecting the rights 
and interests of the Mussulmans of Kashmir and is prepared to extend support to 
that committee and appoints Maulana JJasrat Mohani, M. Mazhar Fddin. Maulana 
Abdul Hamid. »Shah Maswood Ahmad. Syed Zakir Ali. Maulvi Kuraiu Ali 
and Maulana Ahdus Samad Mucjtcdari to cooperate and help the Kashmir committee 
in its work and requests the committee not to arrive at any decisions without consul¬ 
ting the above persons. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference accepted the invitation 
of Maulvi Maswood Ahmad on behalf of the Bihar Provincial Conference to hold its 
annual session at Patna under the presidentship of Maulana Jfasrat Mohani. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

DACCA—lllh. <(• 12lh. JULY MU 

The All Bengal Muslim Conference was held at Dacca on the lltli. and 12th. 
July EJJl under the presidency of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. Welcoming 
the delegates the Nawab of Dacca as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, appealed to the Congress and the Hindu leaders, who are true Nationa¬ 
lists, to give a definite and frank reply to the demands of the Mussulmans so that 
they might know once for all whether there was any possibility o| Hindu-Muslim 
unity bast'd upon honourable and enduring mutual agreement. He would request 
the Hindu leaders to consider this fact that great harm was being done to the coun¬ 
try as a whote by their unwillingness to accept the just, demands of Muslims. Rightly 
or wrongly there was a suspicion in the minus of the majority of Mussulmans that 
their legitimate rights would not be safe unless they elected their own representatives, 
and this suspicion could not. be removed by mere words or promises. In the interest 
of the community and the country, it was imperative that the Mussulmans should 
unite and organise themselves and consolidate their power. This would not only 
ensure for themselves an honourable existence in the country but would also help 
the growth of nationalism in India. “When we Mussulmans become united and or¬ 
ganised, the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the problem of electorate 
will not take more than a day.” The Nawab suggested the establishment of 
organisations in every sub-division if not in every village in Bengal with a definite 
programme of constructive, social, educational and political work. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of the presidential address, Dr. Shafaal Ahmed Khan said:— 

“The policy of the Muslim delegation to the Round Table Conference is clear as 
crystal, and the attempt of Dr. Ansari to misrepresent onr ‘ attitude has failed com¬ 
pletely. J do not wish to deal with the statements of the Doctor seriatim. Every¬ 
one who studies that remarkable fxddress must be surprised at the hopeless confusion 
and lack of clear thinking on the subject. Nor have I the time to discuss the 
chequered history of the so-called Muslim Nationalist Conference. The .term Muslim 
Nationalist is a libel on our community. Every Muslim is a nationalist. His religi¬ 
on is the quintcscence of nationalism. Islam is the only religion which has raised 
nationalism to the fundamental position of a sacred dogma. Nationalism is the 
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breath of our nostrils, and the source and inspiration of our energy. I .am,' there¬ 
fore, astonished at, the policy of a small and microscopic minority which appropriates 
an essential dogma of our holy religion to its own use, for its own purpose and 
flaunts it hr its chief stock-in-trade, the grand and glorious label whicn marks it 
complctly off from the common herd. A more presumptuous and preposterous pro¬ 
position it would he difficult to meet. The beginning and end of the parts is soon 
told. It originated in Lucknow on April JO ; this year and disappeared in about 
J l / 2 months. It is like an aloe that blooms once iii a hundred yearB. The policy 
of the Muslim Nationalist parly is like the bloom on the peach; you touch it, and 
it is gone. Where is the party now '! Nowhere ! The exact, minute and detailed 
accounts of its branches and activities may be found in the secretariat of the Indian 
National Congress, hut tar as Muslims of India are concerned they exist only on 
paper. In my own province, then* was feverish energy on the part of the General 

Secretary of the National Congress. It is not yet, clear whether ho was acting as 

General Secretary of tin* Cmare^, or as the Organising Secretary of the Muslim 
Nationalist, party.* when he published in the hospitable columns of Hindu papers 

picturesque accounts of his hurricane campaign. How did the various provinces 

deal with the new party ? Wh\ it ha- disappeared from every province, and nobody 
now knows it*- existence. 

Proceeding, the learned Doctor declared that separate electorates were a settled 
fact' and that all tin- Agitation ug.iinat it had knit up and welded the community.' 
Then h»* referred to Indian Nationalism in the following words 

‘What, after all. D nationalism ? Have* these gentlemen ever paus<*d to consider 
ilii* implications of their catchword / Where is nationalism in India at the present 
day llic Congress, <4 course, preaches it from the house-tops. It recites the 
formula with the pitiless monotony of a pneumatic drill. Tim phrase projects from 
the Congress armoury of words like turrets from a Gothic building. It is a fiction 
oi the coarsest texture, and the gentlemen who pride themselves on the possession ol 
this quality are hunting the shadow in water. There is nu more nationalism in 
India at the prer-*nt day than there is dc.nocracv in the councils of the Congress. 
'Li them nationalism means the exercise <>f unlimited, unquestioned and absolute 
power. At its uoM, it implies the monopoly of all power by a small clique in the 
Congress and tin* exorcist* of this power by methods which are questionable and 
which have b.vn Iteqticntiy condemed by every sensible person in India. This is 
the sum ami substance of the dogma n» actually practised. Everyone will recognise 
both these categories of nationalism without the least, difficulty. It was the exercise 
<>! iliir- power by th< i Congress that produced the horrible massacre ol Cawnpore. 
While it i*- the cxiT<*i-c of this power that D now producing an epidemic of leaders, 
leaderette*-, semi-leader", and leaders in css*-. Everyone knows how* power is exercis¬ 
ed in I ten gal by the (\mgre"". Nobody can notice the least difference between the 
principles of the parly led by .Srijut Sen Gupta and ting of which Srijut Subash 
Chandra Bose D the jvHsionato head. If the ablest astronomer used the most 
powerful telescope in the world he would find little difference between the political 
programme of Mahalma Gandhi and that of Mr. Subasli Chandra Bose. Their 
methods may be, ami are different, but their programme is essentially the same. The 
whole of Bengal is Hooded with firmans, ukases, and every species of denunciation 
which descend on the devoted heads of Bengalee politicians like an avalanche in the 
mountains of Luzerne. Is this light carried on for the development, growth and 
perfection of nationalism in India ? Are the personal rivalries of head, deputy 
and assistant dictators in the Punjab, Sindh, Bombay and Delhi the result of a 
beatific vision of the spiritual merits of nationalism Are they not a crude, gross, 
palpable and blatant expression of that lust for power which is manifested in so 
many forms nud shapes on countless occasions ? 

()n the question of responsibility in the Centre the learned Doctor said ;— 

Our next demand is for the retention of separate electorate, which our community 
enjoys by the law of the land. This question has been settled by the Round Table 
Oonferenee and paragraph 10 of the Report of the Minorities Sub-Oommittee expressly 
declared that, failing an agreement between the two communities, separate electorate 
must be maintained. On this question it is quite impossible for Muslims to make 
any concession, for upon it depends the political existence of a community of seventy 
millions. We want our share in the political power of Bengal. We have been 
deprived of our legitimate and natural right by an amount of representation which 
is as unjust to Bengal Muslims as it is unfair to Muslim India as a whole. It is 
said by Congress leaders who refuse to face facts that all the rights to which a 

29 
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minority can aspire are cultural rights. Our reply is that we are not a minority in 
Bengal and are justified in claiming our representation in the provincial legislature 
by separate electorate in proporJon to our population. We do not desire more : 
we will not be content with less. We cannot, afford to be a permanent, and perpe¬ 
tual minority not only in the centre but also in every province. We are anxious, 
nay keen, on the advance of our Motherland. On no single occasion, in no place, 
have we said anything against the movement for the constitutional progress of India. 
In every struggle that, has been waged for this object we have taken tin* forernosi 
part. We dia so, not because we wish to establish an unmitigated autocracy in the 
centre ns well ns in the provinces, but because the new constitution will stand with 

a nice equipoise, with steep precipices and deep wafers upon all sides of it. In 

removing it from a dangerous leaning on one Ride there may be a risk of overturning 

it on the other. The balance of our constitution must not be disturbed, and it will 

most certainly be disturbed if we level down all privileges, powers and rights of 
every province and reduce them to the position of local bodies, helpless, dependent, 
impotent, and weak. The central Government will be like a sea of spiritual proto¬ 
plasm, capable of following in all directions of engulfing every object in its path, 
of tricking into every crevice, filling every mould, and, having engulfed, having 
filled, of flowing on towards other obstacles, other receptacles, leaving the first empty 
and dry. The amoeba when it finds an object, Hows round it, incorporates it, and 
oozes on. Many of our nationalist friends desire an amoeboid central government. 
Separate electorate is to us the foundation of our political existence. Once it i* 
taken away, the community will be represented by the Karindas, Mukhlars, servants, 
and hirelings of Hindus, with Muslim names, and non-Muslim sympathy, interest, 
convictions, and obligations. Cultural safeguards without representation of our 
community in the legislatures through persons who enjoy our confidence are barren, 
futile and useless. Who is going to urge their enforcement 7 How will such 
safeguards be implemented 7 Obviously only through the organised will and com¬ 
bined efforts of our representatives in the legislatures. Will persons who owe their 
election to Hindu votes speak a word in favour of their co-religionisfs 7 Has it. not 
been the sad experience of the reforms since P.)2J that only a tew Muslims have 
been elected from mixed constituencies, and those who have been successful have 
done little or nothing for their Hindu voters 7 The time for argument is past. \ We 
cannot go on arguing for ever. There is a time for argument as there is a time 
for decision. Our community has decided alter a most careful anil thorough consi¬ 
deration of its ]>eeuliar posilion in this country that separate electorate is vital to its 
political existence. 

Concluding his address the President once more referred to the Muslim Nationa¬ 
list party in the following words 

Gentlemen, I have referred elsewhere to the principles and progress ol the so- 
called Muslim Nationalist Party. The party launched its campaign amidst, the 
rattling drum, the clamorous war-pipe, and far-echoing horn of tin* Hindu press, 
and the Congress leaders. An organised campaign was started, and the pages of 
these papers were splashed with enormous headlines. Precisely, the same tactics 
had been employed at the All-parties Convention which met at Lucknow, in 1W2M 
and which passed the ill-starred Nehru Report. History has repented itself, 
and the new party has followed the fate of the Nehru Report. Its meetings arc 
confined to a handful of its supporters, and arc invariably held in cnuclaw. why V 
bimplv because the process of Muslim solidarity in India has gone forward with 
a noble, even epic majority, filling the whole stage of the Indian continent, with 
movement. The threads of Muslim sentiment and Muslim political policy run unbroken 
to every nook and corner of the land like the nerve of a single body transmitting 
thought and purpose with instant precision. It is this pervasive feeling which accounts 
for the total failure of the new party. The difference among Muslims of various 
provinces have completely disappeared, and a conception of Muslim India has been 
evolved which has annihilated all provincial parochial and class barriers amongst us. 
Hr. Annan does not know 7 this, and if he does, he does not like to admit it. 


SECOXD DA Y—12lh. Jf'LY Mil 

The second day s session of the Conference met at 7-HO in the morning when 
the chief resolution was passed enthusiastically. 

The Conference gave practically unanimous support to the Muslim demands 
formulated at the Delhi Alhfnuiu Muslim Conference in January 1929 and re- 
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1931. Tho conference emphasised the imperative necessity of 
in the central and provincial legislatures ana insisted on Muslims 
majority of seats in the Bengal Legislative Council on a population 
expressed the opinion that any settlement which reduces the 


affirmed in April 
separate electronic 
being guaranteed a 
basis and further . 

maioritv would never be accepted 

Another resolution urged the strengthening of Bengal Muslim representation at 
ihe Round Tattle Conference whilst another called for statutory fixation of the 
proportion of Muslima in the. Bengal Public Services. 

The main resolution, which was moved by khan Bahadur Azizul Haquc, pointed 
out 1 hat Muslims were willing to abolish separate electorates immediately if that was 
possible but they realised such an action was impossible under the present condition. 
The abolition of separate electorates was dependant entirely on the outlook of this 
majority community. 

Another resolution dealt with the various local and provincial questions. 

The speakers at the conference concentrated their main attention on outlining to 
(he delegates why they favoured separate electorates. A lively discussion ensued on 
this subject as leaders considered il the most important topic ol the conference. 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

AU.AUABAIJ- ,V//. ATGT'ST mi 

The session ui the United Provinces Muslim Conference was held at Allahabad 
on the Mh. Au'just 1931 under the presidentship of Maulana Shaukaf Ah. 

Several member-; of the Muslim community, rhiefly those who were members 
ol the lTo\innal and Cenlrnl legislatures, and of the Council of Slate arrived 
irom _ places bevond the United Provinces in order to attend the Conference. 
Prominent among those present at the conference were besides the president. 
Mr. M. A. .linnah, Mr. Husain Imam. Uaja of Salempur, Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain, Matilvi Nisarulla, Mr. Sahmat Khan, Maulana Abdul Khair, Maulana 
Shati Daoodi, Nawab Mehdi All Khan, Mr. Muhammad Sadiq. Nawabi Abdul 
Hatiz, Mr. Mufti Sadiq Ali. Raja Syed Ahmad Ali Khan. Syed Aizaz 

Rasool, Captain Shcr Muhammad. Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Masood 
Ahmad, Mr. Zakir Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad. Haii Syed Muhammad Hussain, Syed 
Zahur \hnnid, Maulana Vilayal llu.->ain, Mr. Zulfiqarullah and Nawab Muhammad 
Vusut. Minister of Local Self-Government, of the United Provinces. 

The Conference opened at about 8 p.m. In the course of his observa* 

buns as Chairman of the Reception Committee. l)r. Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
relerred briefly to the recent, situation in India, reiterated his view that the Delhi 
resolution <,f the All-India Muslim Conference was the minimum demand of the 
Muslim India and also hinted at the situation in Kashmir, which, he alleged, was 

critical and was such that it called for concerted action on behalf of Muslim 

organisations outside the state. 


Presidential Address 

Maulana Shaukat Ali spoke for about half an hour, extempore, in vernacular, but 

1 >rior to his BDeech, he handed over to the press typed copies of a statement, which 
le described as his presidential address. Several points contained in that statement 
were touched by him in his extempore speech. 

In the course of his extempore speech the Maulana emphasised the need 
for tho Muslims to organize themselves, to collect funds for the service of the 
community and to encourage Muslim industries and Muslim trade by making 
purchases from Muslim shops. The following is a summary of the presidential address 
which the Maulana handed over to the press : — 

‘We can do nothing if we are not united and put all our united strength in the 
constructive programme we have before us. I consider this branch of work more 
important than anything else that we can do at thfe juncture, 
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‘Siuce 1 saw clearly the working of the minds of the Congress leaders in Bombay, 
f have hardly any hope left in them for cool thinking or any wise solution of our 
problems. I regret Dr. Ansari and other Muslim friends in the Congress are 

apparently in a mess from which they cannot get out. On the invitation of Mr. 
Gandhi I went to see him and at his request spoke before the Working Committee 
also. I was given to understand that he and the Congress Working Committee realised 
the importance and seriousness of the situation, and would meet our wishes in a 
courageous and generous spirit. But I found that they gave us a big niece of stone 
instead of a small loaf of bread that we had asked for and t hiw piece of stone was an 
old friend very familiar to us, during the last three year*. Our good old friend the 
Nehru Report which was supposed to have been buried deep in the Ravi at Lahore 
was brougnt into life again. The Congress can keep it. The Muslims have no need 
for it. Therefore, it is more than necessary for us to sink our petty differences, 
forgetting even the Round Table Conference ; and de\ote all our energies ,in improv¬ 
ing the internal condition of our Muslim brethren in all corners of India. In spit o 
of what our Muslim Congress friends and old co-workers say about their 
strength in the country, those who work day and night with the Musalmuns—as I 
do know very well that the number ot their suppoiters though very loud 

and vocal is so small that they hardly come up to one or two per cent of 

the whole population of Muslim India. Some body rightly remarked that 

there were more shepherds than sheep in that group. I wish them luck 
with all their intelligence. They have been wandering in tlie wilderness 
for three years and I have no doubt that before long they would realise that 
they have neon made a catspaw by Mr. Gandhi and their ’Congress co-workers l 
Lave seen with my own eyes that even tlu* best of them have no position in the Con¬ 
gress and even men of Dr. Ansari- position do not count much because lit gave 
them many a time honest advice, for peace and good-will .but apparently the more 
useful and easily influenced opinion of Manhunt Abul Kalam A/ad carries more 
weight in the Congress Working Committee than the group headed by Dr. Ansari 
who still commands respect for his personal character, courage and honesty, though 
his view’s do not find many supporters amongst the Muslims in the country. There 
is not the least doubt that an overwhelming majority of Mussulman.*- -tand ’ by the 
demauds of the All-India Muslim Conference formulated at Delhi. 

The last three years have unfortunately separated Hindus ami Muslims a great 
deal and there is iro doubt that the two big communities have no confidence in each 
other. The recent sad and tragic happenings in Benares Mir/apur. Agra. Allahabad 
and specially at (.'awnpore have made these feelings still more bitter. I am 
emphasising this fact tor the simple reason that no one should cIom- Jiis eyis to the 
real condition of things. We must face Lets and then try t.. find out a remedy that 
could cure and heal wounds. 

T have tried my best a* a Mussulman and as an Indian who ha- -ome love lor 
his country, and who has also made some sacrifice for it. Why cannot the majority 
community which boasts that it loves it*- motherland and wants to gain freedom 
share it vvith all those who live in it—why can it not satisfy the demands of the 
Muslims, depressed classes and other minorities who are anxious about their future? 
Separate electorate is not such a wicked thing as they make out nor is the joint 
electorate such a wonderful boon as would remove all our difficulties. The question 
of electorate does not deserve so much importance as is being given to it to-day. 
Apparently Hindu majority wants to have a say in the election of the minorities. 
Tue minorities having no confidence in the majority, knowing that it had done 
nothing for its own kith and kin, the untouchables, for centuries, have no desire to 
increase the number of depressed people in the country. For this reason they want 
separate electorate for such time as would give them full opportunities to organise 
its internal position and also see clearly if there is an improvement in the generosity 
and good-will of the Hindu majority. What harm would happen to Hindus if the 
Muslim and depressed class demana of separate electorate was accepted? The Hindu 
majority (caste Hindus) would elect their own members. Nobody wants separate 
electorate for ever. It is in the hands of the majority community to show by its 
conduct that it wants to its utmost to win the confidence of the minorities. If they 
do that, they will be serving the motherland: otherwise useless self-praise and 
crowing of nationalism would not enrry them very far. J do believe that the 
Muslim community, inspite of what has happened in the way of aggressive 
propaganda by the Congress and the Hindus and m spite of the communal riots, 
would be satisfied to make peace if their modest demands as formulated at Delhi 
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l»y the All-India Muslim Conference were accented. If the Congress agrees to give 
Muslims ten clear years for internal organisation with separate electorate, then they 
would probably consent to bury separate electorate for good and accept joint 
electorates at first with the late Maulana Mohammad Ali's formula and when 
good-will and peace prevailed, drop the conditions and accept undiluted and 
unconditional joint electorate. To-day Muslims are quite justified in demanding 
separate electorates. 

l \ have great personal sympathy with the 7 million of depressed claves and when 
their leaders came to see me both at Bombay and Madras, I willingly on behalf 
of Muslims offered them hear!-felt sympathy and promised them any help that wo 
could give them in their laudable efforts for their uplift. The caste Hindus having 
not done their duty by them, to-day their backward brothers have no faith in them. 
They also want separate electorates as they know by experience that they have no 
chauce in an open contest against the better educated. the better organised and the 
more powerful caste Hindus. It is no use putting hands on one’s heart and 
shouting at the top of voice that we are rationalists and want to give other com¬ 
munities a chance. An ounce of practice is better than a pound of theory. Tbir- 

refusal of the majority to concede to the wishes of tin* minorities goes to prove that 
they arc selfish and want to keep all power in their own hands and desire to 
perpetuate their domination. Every one talks of surrender and blank cheques 
printed on ‘Swadeshi paper* and written by ‘Swadeshi pen*, but no body really 
gives any such clieuuc and even when they do give any. they are unsigned. 

To our depressed class leaders I t**I1 frankly that Muslims are much too lw»y 
in improving their own conditions and have no designs of converting them to Islam. 
We want to become better ami Hod-fearing Muslims, Therefore we have no design" 
mi other people’s faith. Islam keeps an open board on which any outsider can 
come in and join them by accepting the onenes- ot Gud and tlm Prophet ship ot 
Muhammad (God's jjeace be on him). * 

We have n<> high or low caste: all are here e.jual in the eyes of < ; -rl and lc wlu 
obey* his Master best and serves mankind has the highest c,Mc amongd ih. 
Whenever any Hindu and Ghristian or Parsec or .lew feels the call of faith. Mum 
will receive them with open arm- and gi\e them equal statu*-. But mu 
Goran teaches tlcuv is no compulsion in faith.' To-day wv gladly 

accept to give our depressed Gas- brother-? all help in their political and 
"Ueial struggle. And they have also promised to give u-t a- much 

support as they take. 1 desire here to malo- the same oiler to the caste Hindus and 
people of other faiths, t ome and make* an honourable peace and you will find 
Muslims honourable friend- and companions. At the same time wr want to tell all 
that we would not accept any riiboidinate position in the future constitution of India 
nor would we tolerate any bullying or domination. 

I. along with my brother visited England for the first time la-t year. When we 
leached there in November and I sought opportunities of interviewing responsible 
Englishmen, 1 found that they were nervous about the -uc<e.-- of the new constitu¬ 
tion which they were going to draft, put after working with the princes and the 
commoners of India they realised that India wa- capable and we could be trusted. 
When we left England after the close of the first session of the Round Table 
Conference in January, India then occupied a very high position in the estimation 
of the English people. The (iandhi-Irwin talk was a hopeful sign but what has 
happened since then I am afraid has hardened the public opinion in England 
against India, and Mr. Gandhi and the Congress alone are responsible for this 
change. However, you should not lose hope: England realizes that India has 
advanced a great, deal and 1 am sure the different elements like Princes. Liberals. 
Muslims ana other minmities would give solidarity to any arrangements that may 
be made between England and India and would guarantee peace and order and 
good government. England is in a mood to make peace, and it would be 
criminally wrong not to make every possible effort for honourable understanding and 
peace. 

Mr. Gandhi and the Congress must realize that they are making a great mistake 
in not accepting the terms which the Muslims and other minorities have put forth. 
We have made and are making every day honest efforts for an understanding but so 
far have met with no success. If we do not put any united demands then British 
people would have to decide between us, and if they give less than what India 
deserves the fault would be partly theirs and partly of those who have stood against 
a reasonable and fair understanding. I would tell Gandhiji and his co-workers for 
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the last time that neither his civil disobedience movement nor his picketing of 
foreign cloth nor any of his work would succeed even for a week if the two great 
communities and the minorities do not arrive at a fair and workable understanding 
which in my opinion could only come if India including the states, the majority 
and minority communities and the British people are all satisfied and every body 
gets a fair and square chance. 

In conclusion, I would beg of Muslims to keen the door of honourable peace open. 
If our 13 points are accepted the final solution about the electorates can be easily 
solved with the help of the late Maulana Muhammad Ali’s formula —after ten years 
of separate electorates—which period would give us time to make up our deficiencies. 
We could devote all cur time and resources for preparing our people to work in n 
way that would make our country's future certain, peaceful, and glorious. 

SECOXl) DAY—m. AVGUST 1931 

The second day s sitting of the Conference was resumed on the next day. 
the 9 (h Auqust . in the morning under the presidency of the Raja of ^alemporc. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali having left Allahabad for elsewhere. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed the Conference at the outset. He wanted to make 
it clear that he was not a delegate nor a member of the All-Parties * Conference 
nor did he belong to the executive board of the A. I. Muslim Conference. 
But when he received the invitation of the Secretary of the executive board 
of tb“ All-India Muslim Conference, he felt that it was his duty. as 
he had been nutting his views before the various leaders in Bombay, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, that he should come to Allahabad and put his views 
before the executive board. When he 'nnived at Allahabnd, Mr. Jinnah added, he 
learnt that they were holding the session ot the United Frounces Muslims’ 
Conference and he was asked to be present and he accepted the invitation to be 
present as a visitor. 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said : ‘ The first thing that I wish to tell you is that it 

is now absolutely essential and vital that Muslims should stand united. For 
Heaven's sake close all your ranks and files and stop this internecine war. I urged 
this most vehemently and I pleaded to the best of my ability before 1 >r. Ansari, Mr. 
T. v. K. Shcrwani. Maulana Abul Kalam A/.ad and l‘r. Syed Mahmud. I hope 
that before I leave the shores of India I shall hear the good news that whatever 
may be our differences, whatever may be our convictions between omselves, thif L 
not the moment to quarrel between ourselves. 

Another thing I want to tell you is this. There is a certain section of the 
press, there is a certain section of the Hindus, who constantly misrepresent me in 
various ways. I was only reading the speech of Mr. Ciandhi this morning and Mr. 
fiandhi said that he loves Hindus and Muslims alike, f again say standing here 
on this platform that although J may not, put forward that claim but I do put 
forward this honestly and sincerely that I want fair play between the two 
communities.” 

Continuing further the speaker said : As to the most important question, 
which to my mind is the question of Hindu-Muslim sett lenient—all I can say to 
you is that I honestly believe that the Hindus should concede to the Muslims a 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal and if that is conceded, I think, a settlement 
can be arrived at in a very short time. 

‘The next question that arises is one of separate vs. joint electorates. As most 
of you know, if a majority is conceded in the Punjab and Bengal, I would 
personally prefer a settlement on the basis of joint electorate. (Applause.) But I 
also know that there is a large body of Muslims—and I believe a majority of 
Muslims—who are holding on to separate electorate. My position is that I would 
rather have a settlement even on the footing of separate electorate, hoping and 
trusting that when we work our new constitution and when both Hindus and 
Muslims get rid of distrust, suspicion and fears and when they pet their freedom, 
wc would rise to the occasion and probably separate electorate will go sooner than 
most of us think. 

‘Therefore, I am for a settlement and peace among I the Muslims first; I am for 
a settlement and peace between the Hindus and Mahomedans. This is not a time 
for argument, not a time for propaganda work and not a time for embittering 
feelings between the two communities, because the enemy is at the door of both ol 
us and I say without hesitation that if the Hindu-Muslim question is not settled, I 
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have no doubt that the British will have to arbitrate and that he who arbitrates 
will keep to himself the substance of power and authority. Therefore, I hope they 
will not vilify me. After all, Mr. Gandhi himself says that he is willing to give the 
Muslims whatever they waut, and my only sin is that I say to the Hindus give to 
the Muslims only 14 points, which is much less than the “blank cheque" which Mr. 
Gandhi is willing to give. I do not want a blank cheque, why not concede the 14 
points ? When Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says ' Give us a blank cheque", when Mr. 
Patel says “Give us a blank cheque and we will sign it with a Swadeshi pen on a 
Swadeshi paper" they are not communalists and I am a communalist ! I say to 
Hindus not to misrepresent everybody. I hope and trust that we shall be yet in a 
position to settle the question which will bring peace and happiness to the millions 
in our country. 

‘One thing inore 1 want to tell yon and J have done. During the time of the 
Round Table Conference,— it is now an open book and anybody who cares to read 
it can learn for himself—1 observed the one and the only principle and it was that 
when I left the shores of Bombay I said to the people that I would hold the 
interests of India sacred, and believe me—if you cart; to read the proceedings of 
the Conference, 1 am not bragging because I have done my duty—that I have 
loyally and faithfully fulfilled my promise to the fullest extent and I venture to 
say that if the Congress or Mr. Gandhi can get, anything more than 1 fought for, 1 
would congratulate them.’ 

Concluding Mr. Jinnuh said that they must conic to a settlement, they must 
become friends eventually and he, therefore, appealed to the Muslims to show 
moderation, wisdom and conciliation, if possible, in the deliberation" that might 
take place and the resolutions that might be passed at the conference. 

Hfr. IIa(i\ 11 id (ft/ at Hussain having briefly explained Mr. Jinnah’s spctvh^in Hindus¬ 
tani moved the following resolution, which he described as The life and soul’ of 
the Conference :— 

“The Conference of th- United Provinces Muslims reiterates the resolution of the 
All India Muslim Conference held on April 5 and (i at Delhi containing the Muslim 
demands and declares on behalf of the Muslims ot the United Provinces that until 
these demands, which are the minimum, are fulfilled Muslims will not he satisfied. 
This Conference also warns the Government that if on any pretext, the Muslims in 
any provinces are deprived of the rights which they enjoy till now and which thn 
consider essential for their protection, the Government would lie responsible for the 
unrest that may k bc caused among the Muslims by the deprivation of theii 
rights.* 

Mr. Nisarullah seconded and Maulvi Ma/haruddin. Maiilana Hasrat Mohani am! 
Xuwab Khanqan Husain supported the resolution. 

Khan Bahadur Xawab Maulvi Mchdi Hasan ltizvi moved an amendment to the 
effect that in the second part of the resolution giving a warning to the Government 
should be added after the word ‘protection* and if the demand" embodied in the 
Delhi Conference resolution are not accepted.* 

The resolution as amended was put to the vote and passed. During the discus¬ 
sion on the resolution the Raja ot Salem pur left the chair asking Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani to preside and at that stage large number of the audience also left with 
the result that when the resolution which was said to be the life and soul of the 
Conference, was put to the vote, the attendance at the Conference hud fallen 
considerably. 

The Conference was adjourned at this stage at 'about 11-30 a. m. and the business 
was resumed at about 8 p. m. under the presidentship ol r the Raja of Salempur aud 
concluded after a brief sitting for about an hour. 

At its concluding sitting the Conference recorded a condolence resolution on the 
dcatiiH of Maulana Muhammad Ali, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and another recommending to the All-Lidia Muslim Board that the 
Muslim representatives attending the Round Table Conference be warned that 
nothing less than the demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference passed in January. 19*29. would he acceptable to the Muslims of India. 

Another resolution urged that the Muslims should organise themselves without 
further delay in order to be able to protect their rights and with this end in view 
the Conference constituted a committee of the following members to frame a pro¬ 
gramme. of work, to tour in the districts to organise the Muslims, to open branches 
of the Conference in each district and to enlist volunteers : - 
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The secretary and the president of the United Provinces Muslim Conference. 
Maulana Abdul Majid, Syed Muhammad Husain. Maulana Mazharuddin, Mr. 
Xahur Ahmad and Maulana* llasrat Mohani. 

The Cawnpore sign board controversy was the subject matter of another resolu¬ 
tion recorded bv the Conference. The Conference viewed with grave anxiety the 
situation created by the sign hoard controversy and protested against the district 
authorities for not removing the sign hoard. The Conference believed that the official 
indifference in the matter was due to the fear of the majority community. The 
Conference, therefore, urged that the authorities should take steps to remove 
the sign board without further delay to enable the Muslims to bury their tazins and 
thus furnish a proof of justice and fair play on their part. 

At the conclusion of the sitting the president (Raja of Salempur) and Sved 
Zahur Ahmed, the sevretan of the Reception Committee. thanked those who had 
helped in tfm organisation of the Conference. 

At none of the meetings ln*ld in connection with the conference was the nmlicnct 
even a thousand. According to an otlicc-bearer of the reception committee 
arrangements were made for about OX) scats and although admission was by 
means of tickets there was in reality no strictness in respect of ndmission^so tar 
as Muslims were concerned. Even timn on no occasion 'were all tin* seats full. 

When the resolutions were diM-uss.nl the attendaiiee was hardly about ‘d**) ami 
it fell down to about 1<X> only at the concluding nicotine of tie* Conference. Even 
when th“ very first resolution about the Muslims demands, which was described as 
:he lift and sold' of the Conference, was moved t/tn number of audience had 
considerably 1 ill.-u many having left tlm meeting v\ the null o) cpM-ii^inii 
on tip r» M-»luiioi,. 


The U. P. Nationalist Muslim Conference 


The United Provinces XalionalM Moslem Coiiierenee \va- held at Meerut on the 
/V//. Jilin IH.il under the presidency ot Ur. Sved Mahmoud, who requested Ur. .M. 
A. Ansari and Maulana Aluil Kala in Azad to’ address t]ie gathering before he 
delivered his presidential address. 

Dr. Ansari in the cours- ot his sjx'eeb briitlv ivierred to the lead given to the 
country by the Nationalist Moslem party regarding the solution ot tin* Hmdii- 
Moslem-Sikh question and the part played by the representatives ot the Nationalist 
Moslem party in hammering out the resolution pa-sed by the Congress Working 
Committee recently held at liombay. He pointed out tin* salient features in the 
resolution and showed how it wa- identical with the resolution pussed by the 
Nationalist Moslem Conference held at Lucknow. He pointed out tin* advantages in 
the Mussulmans in particular and to ihe masses ot people in the country in 
general of universal adult suffrage. JIc emphasised absolute justice and fairness ot 
such wide franchise to the people of India when they were demanding complete 
responsible government. He particularly pointed out how unlair any franchise based 
on economic grounds would he to the poorer classes and masses when no such 
distinction was made at a time when recruitment was made for the defence of the 
country except physical fitness and the fact ot the person being ot adult age. 
Neither would it be fair to the womanhood of India which had risen to a height in 
the last struggle for the freedom of the country hardly maintained in any other 
country at a moment of countrywide national crisis. Opponents of adult franchise 
had not the* courage to do so in an open manner. They resorted to such feeble 
objections as mechanical difficulties of unwieldy electoral area, purdah system, and 
the most ludicrous of all objection, namely, discrepancy in the adult population of 
the Moslems, compared to the other communities. He showed inconsistencies in 
their demand for complete responsible government on the one hand and their 
hesitancy in undergoing expense and trouble in making suitable arrangements for 
the voting of men and women voters on the other hand. If Moslem women could 
vote with ease and eomform in Egypt keeping their veil on in special booths 
managed by women so could Indian women. Adult franchise was the only effective 
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method of giving political power in the him da of the people of India at large and to 
prevent. its going into the hand* of a few interested individuals. It was the only 
guarantee for uplifting of the poor and the down-trodden Indian masses and to raise 
their social and economic level. 

Regarding joint electorates which was the second basic principle in the scheme, 
he stressed the point that comm dualism and communal mentality could never be 
uprooted without joint electorates. The acceptance of the principle of separate 
electorates would mean the acceptance of safeguards placed in the hands of the 
white bureaucracy and the perpetuation of rule of them. Those who insisted on 
separate electorates at the sacrifice of Moslem majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
were certainly not friends of Mnsalmans nor of their country, for they were willing 
to sacrifice both for loaves and fishes and were in reality* the henchmen of the 
bureaucracy in whose interests they were trying to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans. 

Could one ask the Moslems of India il these false champions ot their rights 
had ever stood by them in their hours of trial and tribulations? Where were 
they during the Tripoly War, the Tmko-Balkan War and the Khilafat 
upheaval I'hcsc valiant knights were put suing their lucrative professions 

and drawing their tat salaries, never caring a jot what aguish the Moslems of India 
• utiered irom: never contiibuting a pi e to funds raised in aid of the sick aud 
•oifiering Mussulmans ; m vet giving a moment b attention or thought to them, but 
lather ridiculing those who m re giving their all in aid of the Moslem people. They 
went, even itirlhei mid nidi d the bureaucracy. They represented no one but them¬ 
selves. Thev had in> interest at he irt but their own. They might succeed in thei» 
attempt to pu<k tin- Bound Tab!** Confer* mu-. ■. Tiny might t rv to exclude the voice 
of Nationalist Mus-atmana at discusmims m England, but they would novel succeed 
m silencing it for ?h<* Nutiomdmi Mussulmans Tn-dav spoke for*the whole ot India, 
Hindus MonleiiiH uml ^ikhs and all i('beers) 

Dr. Mahmood’s Presidential Address 

In. M.ihuto'ti . in his preaideutuil address, said: The Htndu-Mnslein problem has 
become \c*rj e<uu[*lex ami difficult. But to m\ mind «t is no ptoblem at all. It is 
illogical and Ini' no kens eithei on principle or on precedent. The problem owes 
its nnpoitaiice to a lew individual- who scent danger at every step ot progress. 
Hie pHych"logtea! busts ot the proolem is the imaginary fear of injustice, oppression 
and tvrunns ot die Hindu major.ty. But on closer examination, we will find that 
the Modem mu-ties whose mtete-s- our 1.aider- pretend to safeguard have no tear 
ot the Hindus. The only ptoirramme ot the coniinunahsts so tar has been separate 
lepres'ud/ition !#\ religion in demoeiatie institutions and in public sen ices. The 
Moslem youth ha- been -houn the easiest and the cheapest way ot looking fa i 
lnukdooi opportunities and their ambition tins je^eued cheek their intellect has 
stopped, heart smothered uml energy cooin*d up. Thus me backbone <>l the Moslem 
eoiutnumiy has been broken the manhood of Islam insulted and there is hardly am 
.Moslem with a souring intellect and genius in India to-day. 

The programme ot siparate representation has killed the spirit ot competition 
that adds zest to hie and makes life worth living and brings out the best, noblest 
and greatest in man. It has arrested natural and healths growth of public spirit 
among the Mu sulunins. It has made the Muslim weaker and the Hindu jealous. 
During the lust 2U yarn Moslem representatives have produeed nothing that could 
advance the cause ot education, health and eeonomie welfare of poor suffering 
Mussulmans who are unfortunate victim* ot so many evils that have grown round 
them. Communities do not grow miles* they come into clash with the strong 
and the brave. Our representative!! have avoided clash and conflict and thus helped 
the stagnation of the current ot vigorous life of our community. Common 
electorates on the other hand will draw out the heat aud noblest that ia in the 
Moslem Bocietv. It will consolidate the Moslems even as a minority community. 
It will compel"the Hindus to win Moslem voters and thus they will have to realise 
that the Moslems are indispensable for their existence. It will make the Moslem 
stronger and the Hindu more loving toward- Mussulmans. 

Dr. Mahtuood however did not think that the question of electorate* or 
representation in councils was the real trouble which cogitated the hearts of the 
Moslem masses. It was the alarmingly growing poverty which prevented their 
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children £rom getting benefits of education. There i* one way open to us, that is 
through Indian freedom. 

The Congress resolution on fundamental rights passed at Karachi will benefit the 
poorer classes in the country and specially helpless Mussalinanp. He concluded 
saying:—The Nationalist Moslem party wants the Mussulmans to stand on their own 
legs and be self-respecting people. The Congress has not conceded the demands for 
separate electorates because we opposed it. One-third seats in the Central Legis¬ 
lature would have meant deadlock as far as the Dikiis are concerned. We all get 
equal rights with the Hindus if we throw ourselves whole-heartedly in the 
struggle.’ 


The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 

LAHORE-2)TIL. OCTOBER l»Hl 

The Funjab Nationalist Muslim Conference opened at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore 
on the 24th. October 19.T1. Owing to Maulann Abul Kalnm A/ml’s illness Dr. Ansaii 
was elected president. About 20* delegates throughout the Punjab attended the 
conference. 

Chairman's Address 

Reiterating and reaffirming the conviction and the political faith ol his party. 
Malik Barkaf A /i, Chairman of the Reception Committee ot the Conftrenec. said 

We believe, first and foremost, in the full freedom and honour of India. India, 
the country of our birth and the place with which all <»nr mo“t valued and dearly 
cherished associations are knit, must claim its first place in our affection and in our 
desires. We refuse to be parties to that sinister tvpcof propaganda which would try to 
appeal to ignorant sentiment by professing to be Muslim first and Indian afterwards* To 
us, a slogan of this kind is not only bare, meaningless nuit. but downright mischievous. 
We cannot conceive of Liam in its best ami last interest* as in $\\\ way inimical 
to or in conflict with the best and permanent interests ol India. India and Islam 
in India are identical, and whatever is to the detriment of India, must, from the nature 
of it, be detrimental to Islam whether economically, politically, socially or even 
morally. Those politicians, therefore, are a class ‘of false prophets and*at bottom 
the foes of Islam, who talk of any inherent conflict between Islam and the welfare of 
India. Further, howsoever much our sympathy with our Muslim brethten outside India 
i. e. the Turks and the Egyptians or the Arabs.—and it is a sentiment which is at 
once noble and healthy.—wc can never allow that sympathy to work to the detri¬ 
ment of the essential interests of India. Our sympathy, in fact, with those countries 
can only be valuable to them if India as the source, nursery and fountain of that 
sympathy, is really great. And if ever the time comes*! (iad forbid, when any 
Muslim Power from across the Frontier chooses to enslave India and snatch away 
the liberties of its people, no amount of pan-Islamic feeling, whatever it may mean, 
can stand in the way of Muslim India fighting shoulder to shoulder with non- 
Muslim India in defence of its liberties. 

Let there be, therefore, no misgivings of any kind in that respect in any non- 
Muslim quarters. I am conscious that a certain class of narrow-minded Hindu 
politicians is constantly harping on the bogey of an Islamic danger to India from 
beyond the N. W. Frontier passes, but I desire to repeat that such statements and 
such fears are fundamentally wrong and unfounded. Muslim India shall as much 
defend India’s liberties as non-Muslim India, even if the invader happens to be a 
follower of Islam. 

Next, we not only believe in a free India hut wo also believe in a united India— 
not the India of the Muslim, not the India of the Hindu or the Hikh, not the India 
of this community or of that community but the India of all. And as this is our 
abiding faith, we refuse to be parties to any division of the India of the future into 
* Hindu or Muslim India. However much the conception of a Hindu and a 
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Muslim India may appeal to and send into frenzied ecstasies abnormally orthodox 
mentalities of cither party, wc offer our full-throated opposition to it, not only 
because it is singularly unpractical and utterly obnoxious but because it not only 
sounds the death-knell of all that is noble and lasting in modern political activity 
in India, but is also contrary to and opposed to India’s chief historical tradition. 

India was one in the days of Asoka and Chandragupta and India remained one 
even when the sceptre and rod of Imperial sway passed from Hindu into Moghal 
or Muslim hands. And India shall remain one when we shall have attained the 
object of our desires and reached those uplands of freedom, where all the light 
illuminating us shall not be reflected glory but shall be light proceeding direct as 
it were from our very faoes. 

The conception ‘of a divided India, which Sir Mohammad Iqbal put forward 
recently in the course of his presidential utterance from the platfrom of the League 
at a time when that body haa virtually become extinct and ceased to represent free 
Islam—I am glad to be able say that* Sir Mohammad Iqbal has since recanted it— 
must not therefore delude anybody into thinking that that iB Islam’s conception 
of the India to be. Even if Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal had not recanted 
it as something which could not be put forward by any sane person, I should 
have emphatically and unhesitatingly npudiated it ns something foreign to the genius 
and the spirit- of the rising generation of Islam, and I really deem it a proua duty 
to affirm to-day that not only must there be no division of India into communal 
provinces but ihat both Islam and Hinduism must run coterminously with the 
boundaries of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and confined within any 
shorter bounds. To tin* same category as Dr. Iqbal's conception of a Muslim India 
and a Hindu India, belongs the sinister proposal of some Sikh communalistB to 
partition and divide the Punjab. 

With a creed so expansive, namely a free and united India. Vith its people all 
enjoying in equal measure and without any kinds of distinctions and disabilities 
the protection of laws made by the chosen representatives of the people on the wid- 
(st possible ba*is ot n true democracy, namely, adult franchise, and through the 
medium of joint electoral* s.—and an‘administration charged with the duty of an 
impartial execution ot the laws, fully accountable for its actions, not to a distant or 
remote Parliament of foreigners but to the chosen representatives of the land,—you 
would not exp«ct me to enter into the details and lav before you. all the colours of my 
picture. 'And 1 should have really liked to conclude my general observations on 
the aims ami objects of the Nationalist Muslim Party here, were it not that the 
much discussed question of joint or separate electorates, has to-day assumed propor¬ 
tions where no public man can possibly ignore it. 

Whatever may have be*» the \aluc or utility of separate electorates at a time 

when an artificial 1 }' manipulated hi eh-propertied franchise had the effect of conver¬ 

ting a major»ty ol the people in the population of a province into a minority in the 
electoral roll, and when communal passions and feelings ran particularly high, uni¬ 
versal distrust poisoning the whole atmosphere like a general and all-pervading 
miasma,—we feel that in the circumstances of to-day and in the India of the future. 
«ep,irate electorates should have no place whatever. 

While the Hindu and the Muslim thus stand separated, armed to the teeth for a 
communal conflict, the country cannot possibly progress ; you cannot even pull 
together for six inches on the road to progress. The reaction of separate elec¬ 
torates, as we see them on both sides, render it therefore essential, in the interests 
of all parties concerned, that this division of communities into separate water-tight 
compartments should forthwith disappear from the constitution and their place 

should be taken by a system of joint electorates under which points of contact will 

multiply, the sense of dependence on each other and regard for each other’s suscep¬ 
tibilities and feelings prow, and gradually though slowly there will come into exis¬ 
tence a kind of assimilation and coalescence under whose unifying influences the 
Hindus and Muslims will shed their time-old prejudices and begin to think and feel 
as a people with common aims, common objects and common grievances. The extre¬ 
mists of either side will certainly be eliminated. There will be absolutely no room 
for a Moonje, a Bhai Parma Nand, a Shaukat Ali and a Shaft Daoodi. And I say 
it without any reservations whatever that the elimination of such characters from 
the body politic of India shall be a common good. 

It is often said that separate electorates are a kind of protection for the minori¬ 
ties, and that the protection of minorities is a recognized principle in conBtitution- 
making. While conceding that minorities arc entitled to be protected by definite 
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provisions in the constitution, guaranteeing to them the free and unmolested enjoy¬ 
ment and exercise of their religion, their culture, their script, and their personal 
laws, and also holding that no minorities should he placed under any disabilities 
whatever, so far as the enjoyment of civic rights is concerned, all people being equal 
in the eyes of the law with no kind of discriminating disability attaching to any,— 
I maintain that the conception or description of separate electorates as a kind of 
protection to minorities is entirely wrong and misleading. The idea at the bottom 
of all these suggestions and so-called safeguards is the bar that Muslims may not 
be returned to the Councils in the proportion in which they exist in the population. 

Of eourse, where the franchise is a discriminating one, such a bar is natural and 
legitimate. And I believe it was the working of this high franchise in actual 
practice which led to the demand for separate electorates on behalf of the Muslims. 

No such fear should possibly be entertained to-day. The franchise of to-day is 
cither adult suffrage or at feast, such lower franchise as will place no community 
at a disadvantage and will maintain the respective ratio ot the different communities 
in the voting register. With this as the wry basis <>1 the eleetoral structure, any 
fear of the Muslims not securing the nquisitc number ot seats in the legislatures 
of those provinces where they are in the niajoiity 1 - completely negatived. On the 
contrary, even looking at the question from a narrow point of view, namely, any 
good or advantage of the Muslim community alone joint obdurate" with adufi 
franchise as the basis, or failing it such* franchise as will reflect the population 
ratio in tnc voting register, should pre-eminently be a Muslim demand for those 
provinces where the Muslima are a majority. But so \ icious have grown the* impli¬ 
cations of our communal outlook that we eann-u sw our own good. 

Referring to the ‘Spectacular Farce’ of ihr R. T. Conference Malik Baikal All 
*aid : What has particularly pained me in the entire piowedings of the Bound Tableis 
has been Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to these Muslim reactlonarus in join with him 
in securing Dr. M. A. Ansari s presence at the Conference Table. Mahatma Gandhi 
should have either not left India without In. Ansari or in Last should not have 
asked^ for any kind of assistance from those who -mod in mortal dread of Dr. 
Ansari as one before whose trumpet Hast nt trioh would fall Jenelio-bke th» umuh- 
Btantial walls of their reaction. 

T declare that the bulk of the so-called MuCnn rcpim-ntatiW' u> that Conferem »• 
do not represent Muslim India howsorwr mwh .they may n pi ■.'•cut the British 
Government, whmh 1ms nominated them to that ( onbrcnce in mippuit <,] its own 
interests or even that reactionary r hque. fortunatcB di-appejiiing which believer 
in an alliance with Anglo-Indian oftinnhlom >e, the b |, -t nnan- of jm ijm mating tbeir 
role and pla<e in public life and that if anyone Lhe\o that thwe nominee* of th« 
Viceroy represent anybody but themselves, he i* onh deceiving himself, and 1 
this notwithstanding the frantic efforts of Sir Mohammad shall and othus of his 
way of thinking to vindicate their representative character and blow their own 
representative trumpet 

Presidential Ad drew 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read his address l)r Anuan 
at the outset thanked all concerned for electing him president and referred in 
feeling terms to the recent death of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad who had 
rendered invaluable service to the Nationalist Muslim party. 

After tracing the origin of the Nationalist Muslim party, Dr. Ansari stressed on 
the fact of some MuBsalmans having sought a separate platform for propagating 
principles and said that they would have done better to join the Congress. In 
passing he referred to the prominent part played by Nationalist Muslims in the 
Cawnpore mosque agitation, the Kbilafat agitations the non-cooperation movement 
and the recent civil disobedience movement. He claimed that the members of his 
party were the real founders of the Kbilafat movement. He emphasised the fact 
that he and his co-workers founded the Kbilafat movement and not the Ali brothers 
and supported the statement by saying that when the Kbilafat movement started 
the Ali brothers were in prison. He challenged the other party to prove their claim 
to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans. 

Referring to the demonstration during the procession this morning he said ho 
and his co-workers were prepared for more of such stuff as they were for peace 
irrespective of extreme provocation. He paid a glowing tribute to the Nationalist 
Muslims who were unted in according him cordial reception. 
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Regarding the Hindu-Muslira-Hikh problem he observed that the Nationalist 
Muslim party held the key to the position in this repaid because it was the only 
party in India which commanded the confidence oi Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Uon gross men, Liberals and representatives of Indian Stale-. He was confident that 
no scheme would be ultimately acceptable to all these groups which did not have 
the consent of Nationalist Muslims. 

Speaking about the Round Table Conference he mentioned the intrigue of some 
interested Muslim Round Tablets with the British Cabinet to exclude the Nation¬ 
alist Muslim party from the London Conference. He said he was sure oi Mahatma 
< iandhi’s loyalty and friendship to his party and felt that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done a distinct, service in exposing the backdoor and questionable methods adopted 
by some Musalmans in conjunction with the British Cabinet. He assured them us the 
permanent President of the Nationalist Muslim party that he and his party would 
Jo everything in their power to bring peace and settlement and not be a hindr¬ 
ance to it. 

Regarding the Kashmir situation he mged his co-u hgionisi» to stop all agita¬ 
tion and to treat the question not as a lliudti-Muslim question but as a question 
of petition of the people's right. This aspect he urged w«-uld prevent communalisin 
from spreading to other Indian States. 

sECOXD DA Y—'J'jth. (H TOD ED llj.il 

lhc Conference rjncluded its session to-day after passing ibre» n m;!ui inn-. 
I he first resolution placed on iceord i's deep sorrow at the death ol the 
Maharaja of Mahmudahad. the second resolution accepted the formula for umi- 
munnl settlement suggested tn the resolution passed by the Muslim Nationalist 
party at Faridpur and the third resolution placed on record its d< i< rmination to 
at hieye complete independence and accept no constitution* which did not give 
the Government of the country full control over the army, finance, ioicign afla.i. 
and the economic and fecal policy. 

Before dosing the Conference Dr. de.su/itnade a few observations in the coui-c <•( 
which he* said that he had not at all felt insult id at yesterday’s hostile demonsti.ivm 
oceanse sue! 1 incidents happened in all countries. Howevn lie hoped that th»M 
who differed from his party would come closer to them day bv dav as thev acKamcd 
towards freedom 

Dr. Ansari. continuing r*aid the confemme had assorted its determination to fight 
aud die for an independent and united India. IK spokt on their hehall and in 
their names to th«* British Cubinet words of grave warning not to play with and 
fry to humiliate the sole representative of united India who is determined to attain 
I urnn Swaraj. The so-called Anglo-Islamie alliance on the support of Muslim 
reactionaries from amongst the Musalmans who have gout to the Round Table 
( onfrrence would prove o* no avail against the united and surging nationalism re¬ 
presented in the Indian National ( ongress and the Nationalist Muslim party. These 
reactionaries (lid not represent the Musalmana of India. The Musalmans were 
wedded to tin cause of nationalism and would fight shoulder to shoulder with other 
iliter communities to liberate their Motherland. Let the British Cabinet beware 
of false and worthless friends. They arc a hollow and week prop which would 
break against the first strain placed upon it by imperialism when it would soon 
come face to face with Indian nationalism should no honourable settlement be 
•fleeted at the Round Table Conference with our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

ALLAHABAD—8th. AVOUST 1931 

a lh ®, ??i.‘?, ual .S on£erenc8 of . l J ,e Jamiat-ul-Ulema waa held at Allahabad ou the Slh 
August UU1 After prayers, Maulaua Velyeat Hussain, Chairman of the Recant inn 
Committee, delivered the welcome addreee. The delegatee numbered several hundreds. 
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Maulana Basrat Mohani in the course of his presidential address said :— 

“My political creed with regard to India is now well known to every body. I can 
not accept anything short of complete independence, and, that too, on the model of 
the United Htates of America or the Soviet Russia which is essentially (1) democra¬ 
tic, (2) federal and (31 centrifugal, and in which the rights of Muslim minorities 
are safeguarded. 

“For some time the .Jamiat-Ulema of Delhi held fast to the creed of complete 
independence and it was mostly for this reason that it repudiated the Nehru Report 
which devised a unitary constitution instead of a federal one. Besides, when, aftor 
the .Lahore session, the Congress, at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi, declared the 
burial of the Nehru Report on the hank* of the Ravi and the resolution of com¬ 
plete independence was unanimously agreed upon, the Delhi Jamiat ventured to co¬ 
operate with the Congress and its programme of civil disobedience simply because it 
was the duty of every Indian, Hindu or Muslim, to take part in the struggle for 
independence. 

“But unfortunately Gandhijii very soon went back upon his words and (1) while 
yet in jail he told the British journalist Mr. Slocombe that by complete indepen¬ 
dence he meant only the substance of independence, (2) besides when he was released 
on expressing his inclination for compromise he deviat'd the illusory term of Puma 
Swaraj in place of complete independence and openly declared that in "Puma 
Swaraj" there was no place for severance of the Britisii connection, til) by making 
a secret pact with Lord Irwin he definitely adopted the ideal of dominion status 
under the British Crown. 

Alter this change of front by Gandliiji the Delhi Jamiat ought to ham desisted 
from blindly supporting the Mahatma and like the Nehru Report it should have 
completely rejected this formula of the Congress Working Committee by which the 
Nehru Report was sought to he revived at Bombay. 

But we do not know what unintelligible reasons induced the Delhi ,Jamiat Clema 
to adopt Turna Swaraj' as their ideal, in spite of the knowledge that it does not 
mean complete independence hut something even worse than incomplete independence. 
And the only explanation for adopting this creed is said to be that, although 

Gandhiji has* accepted Dominion Status, lie still insLfs that Britain should concede 
the right of cessation from the British Empire to the Indians. 

Although it is quite clear that insistence on this right has no better worth than 
the previous declaration of complete independence, in other words, just as Gandliiji 
insisted on complete independence with tin* sole object id forcing t hi * British Government 
to accede to the demand of Dominion Status, which wa*- the sole ultimate aim of 

the Mahatma, in the same way the haulers ol the Congris* insist upon the right of 

cessation with the object of extorting the largest measure of political rights from the 
British people who might not go beyond a certain limit in disphatHiig them. 

Otherwise Gandhiji and his followers know it full well that even if this right of 
cessation is given to Indians it would perhaps be never put into practice. 

‘If some one considers thL contention of mine to he based on suspicion and 
contends that the Congress will certainly declare for cessation from the Empire 
whenever there is need of it. I will a«k him to let me know what will he the form 
of Indian Government after the British connection is withdrawn. It is clear that no 
one can conceive of a despotic form and a democratic lorm whether it la* unitary 
or federal but centripetal, will be nothing more than Hindu Raj which the Musalmans 
can in no circumstances accept. Now* remains only one form m„ after complete 
withdrawal of the British connection India with its autonomous provinces and states 
forms into united centrifugal democratic Government on the model of the United 
8tat.es Republic or Soviet Russia. But this can never he acceptable to the Maha- 
sabahaite Congress or a lover of Britain like Mahatma Gandhi. 

‘Thus the Jamiat Ulema of Delhi after washing its hands of complete indepen- 
pence has stultified itself, but thank God the Ulemas of (lawnpore. Lucknow, Baaaun 
etc. still hold fast to their pledge and will remain so. God willing. Some weak-kneed 
persons urge against this highest, ideal that, when it is not possible for the present 
to attain it, there is no use talking about it. We say to them that it is not at all 
useless but rather absolutely necessary, for if the highest ideal is not alway kept 
before view it is liable to be forgotten. 

‘We must, therefore, oppose dominion status in all circumstances as this is not 
the half-way house or part of our ultimate aim, but its ver^ negation and rival. If 
Gandhiji reaches England and the Round Table Conference is successfully concluded, 
giving India dominion status of any kind, with or without safeguards, the conception 
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of complete independence will completely vanish or at any rate will not be thought of 
for a very long time to come. 

‘There is no doubt that, this theory of opposing dominion status and the Round 
Table Conference is of the Jnnutit Ulema of Cawnpore and of advanced Muslims 
but luckily the attitude of the Congress in totally discarding the minimum demands 
of the All India Muslim Conference made both the moderate and even ultra-moderate 
seetion of the Musatman» definitely inclined to oppose a responsible central 
government and to boycott the Round Tabic Conference, and we thank God fer 
this.' 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS 

The Working Committee ot the .lainiat after a prolonged discussion held at 
Shahranpur extending over two days ( jth. rf* (Mi, Awjuat ) came to a unanimous 
decision regarding the Congress ionnula about the communal settlement. The 
lullowing is the text : — 

“Whereas the various communities of India had not arrival at any unanimous 
division which the Congress could have placed as a united demand on behalf oi 
India at this critical juncture before the Round Table Conference in London, the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, therefore, m view of 
the extreme delicacy of the situation luuc submitted a lormulsi for the consideiation 
ot all the communities concerned, declaring that it is not the final decision and that 
the Congress would be willing to accept any othei better scheme provided it could 
satisfy all the communities. And in view ot the tact that the underlying principles 
of the future constitution of self government for India should be such* as may secure 
to each community its legitimate rights and interests«and may dispel all 
apprehensions which the minorities entertain towards the majority community and 
may lead India to progress, prosperity, peace and content ment and considering tin* 
fact that at the present juncture it i*‘impossible to base the Indian constitution upon 
the high ideal of pure nationalism, as admitted by the Congress itself and that the 
way for united nationhood should be cleared as far possible The Working Committee 
of the .lamiat-ul-riema-i-Hind, alter fully discussing the Congress formula have arrived 
at the following decision that clause mi of the first para, the ambiguity in the lan¬ 
guage of note appended to the second para, clause (M of third para, the possibility ot 
double interpretation of fourth para, the words occurring in the seventh para 
commencing from provided and ending with pro'nice’ and in para eight words 
beginning from 'unless' and ending with India’ arc unacceptable in the present form. 

To give satisfaction to Muslims and to be fair and ju*t to all other communities it 
is necessary that the following formula should be adopted. This formula shall be 
incorporated in die constitution as the basic-principle formula. 

That tin* culture, language, script, professions, religious education ami propaganda, 
religious institutions, profession and practice of religion, places of worship and 
endowment of the ditlercnt communities inhabiting India shall he protected. In none 
of the above the Government shall have any right to interfere. 

Islamic personal law shall be protected l»\ specific provisions to be embodied in 
the constitution in which it shall be definitely pro\idcd that the Government and 
legislatures shall not interfere wnh the same. Tin following shall be inserted in « 
toot note appended to it by wav of illustration of the persona! law: conjugal separa¬ 
tion, wife's maintenance, guardianship, marriage ami property will. wakf. inheritance, 
funeral ceremonies, religions sacrifice, etc. Muslim tjuazis shall be appointed to 
decide supreme cases when m the decision ot a Muslim judge it is essential and 
powers shall be given to them in thi* respect. A supreme court shall be established 
to hear and to decide complaint* regarding the protection of political and other 
rights of the minorities in the provinces and the federal assembly. This supreme 
court shall be composed of the members of the different communities aud decisions 
shall be enforced by the federal Government. 

The North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and all other newly constituted 
provinces shall have the same form of government and administration as other 
provinces. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province and its administration 
shall be sufficient for its expenditure. 

The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women and in any case 
no franchise shall be acceptable which would deprive any community from the right 
of proportionate representation according to its population. 
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Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future constitution 
of India. 

There shall be no reservation of Beats for any community in the Punjab and 
Bengal. But in case any minority community* were to demand reservation for 
itself, seats shall be reserved for the communities according to their population in 
all other provinces. Legislature and the Federal Assembly seats shall be reserved for 
all minorities with right to contest additional seatB. 

The future constitution of the country shall be federal. All the federal units 
shall be completely autonomous. The Federal Assembly shall exercise powers over 
such subjects only as have an All India boariug. Residuary powers shall vest in the 
federal units unless all the provinces agree that the same be given to the Federal 
Assembly. 

All appointments shall be made by a non-party public services commission which 
sholl prescribe the minimun qualifications and shall have due regard to the principle 
that no community is deprived of its due share according to its numerical proportion. 
Further, there shall be no monopoly of any community in the subordinate services 
and every community shall be entitled to its just share in the formation of federal 
and provincial Cabinets. 

Interests of the minority communities shall be recognised by convention and no 
alteration, amendment and addition shall he made in the fundamental articles of the 
constitution unless it in accepted by all the federal units. 

All the above articles are inlet-dependent in the sense that it one is rejected the 
win V formula will automatually fall through. 



HINDU SABHA CONFERENCES 
The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


A K< >LA — s///. A f ’(} VST MU 

The i hirtccnth hmou ot the All India Hindu Mahasabha was held ai 
Akoln on the Sth. Atntus/ umUr the presidency of M. (\ Vijiaraghachariar. 
ff.no Bahadur J,‘. I’. A/nlttr/au*, C'hainmiu of the Reception ( ommittpe. in the 
. ourse of hi* welcome ail res* to the (. onicivnce observed 

Ihe imx-tion ol our r«.nb rein e i- of a twofold character. In the lirst place we 
have to adjust our relation- with the other communities in India on a proper footing 
mu! secondly we have to oivan./e onr own community, *o that it may be in a 
portion to shoulder the i e-pon-ibilit ie- of working the future Swaraj constitution in 
eo-ojM'iMtion web other *-omieuilitii s in India. A* the constitution of India is at 
pie-rtit in the melt mu pot we as Hindus, should naturally feel anxious to see that 
our coimnwniu. while not losing sighi oi tlie national point of view, does not fail to 
occupy a position in the future constitution worthy of our Sanskrit culture as 
compared t<- other on nmunities in the A ryau a rtu. Jt is to be r^retted that while 
every other community which i- proud to cal! itself to be in the minority has been 
olownic its elation call to advance its own interests the Hindu community as a whole 
ha* been nto .t !< th.ugn* and mditleiciit in this matter. It should be remembered that 
' oust ini! ion* me not made ulten and to urd< r and thi> indifference of the Hindus as 
a ida* ■> at this jiitjiturc is most mlpable and botiml to prove suicidal to their inle- 
re in. l ie smali ir communities, howewi are in 11\ ulna to tlie situation ami are trying 
to bolster up then . bums as tulh as pu--iln Their claims are being r«*cogui/ed 
on the pi me pie nt pmieetiou of minorities. 1 must here sound a note of warning, 
fo me, it appears that this problem of minorities, as understood in the rwt of the 
world, vines not cmu hi India at all. The ancient culture of Hindus reinforced by 
the teaching of Loid lluddhu ami earned to the remote*! part of the countr\ bv the 
spread ol Rhaguvat lUiarma, has. J am proud in say, inculcated flitch principles ot 
\himsu and toJeraine l<<r other- in the minds of the masses a> no other religion 
itas been able to do so far. As a result of this high development of the teachings 
nt tolercnee, the history ot India is a continuous tale ot oppression of the highly 
cultured majority by tin* less cult tired minorities. Ily the exorcise of these inestimable 
'lualities. a Hindu lets become extremely meek b\ temperament, with the result that 
this meekness almost borders at times on utter helplessness to protect his own 
interests as against his aggressors. This, to my mind explains the events that are 
passing before our c\es almost even day. It is very uniortunate that this fact is 
not perceived by many people. I have nothing to sav of those whose interest lies in 
not perceiving ft. but it is a pin that even distinguished leaders amongst the Hindus 
do not see it. 

The problem of minorities is not Peculiar to India. It has been a more burning 
problem in Europe where it had led to the eoidlagration of tin* great war. The 
League of Nations consist me oi different Mates, has evolved a formula lor tin* 
protection of the minorities. The basic principle* of this formula can Ik* stated in 
the words of an expel f us iollows :— 

“It scetns to me. obvious, that those who conceive this system of protection 
( of minorities ) did not dream of creating within certain States, a group of in¬ 
habitants who would regard themselves as permanently foreign to the general 
organisation of tlie country. We must avoid creating a {State within a State ; we 
must prevent, tin* minority from transforming itself into a privileged class, and 
taking definite form as u foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of autonomy of minorities to 
tho last extreme, these minorities will become a disruptive element in a State and a 
source of national disorganisation.'* 

31 
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The poison of communal considerations was first introduced into the constitution 
of India by the Minto-Morley Keforms. It was fostered by the Lucknow Pact which 
has proved* most unlucky as‘the future developments show. It has, however, quite 
contrary to the expectations of the originators of the Pact gone on ever increasin'.' 
in its dimensions till it assumed the form of the famous Fourteen Points propounded 
by Mr. .Tinnah, who was one of those who opposed the communal representation 
before. It is true that our Nationalist Mahomouaii brethren do not range themselves 
whole-heartedly on the side of the Fourteen Points and a very prolonged controversy 
has been going on the question of the nature of electorates. In its eagerness to 
effect a compromise, the Working Committee of the Congress has acceded to some oi 
the Muslim demands which arc likely to lead to the disruption of the nation. This 
has caused a great sensation and deep iinea-mess in the minds of main persons 
having a Jong vision and the most important lask before this conference is to give 
an authoritative expression to the views of the Hindu community on this momentous 
question. We must look at the problem from the point of view of the future 
generations and the lesson we have learnt during the last twenty years from <h 
introduction of the communal question in the constitution must not be forgotten. 
We must take good care that the future constitution of India doe*- not contain in 
itself germs which would lead to its disruption. The Hindu Maha Snbha lias ah 
along consistently opposed all measures for the protection of minorities which me 
anti-national, and I would request you not to depart from our policy lightly in our 
eagerness to arrive at a settlement with the other eomnninitu<. 

The Working (.'ommittcc of the Congress ha- surrender'd t<« smic ol the anti¬ 
national demands, because some people hold that it would he very humiliating foi 
Indians to submit their communal problems for urbitrat "ii 1>\ the League o! 
Nations and to escape this humiliation, settlement at ary cos’ h.i> to h- arrived at. 
In this connection, it should he rememhered thai India, as an original member of 
the League of Nations, is pain to the minority treaty approxcd ot by the League ol 
Nations, that she is instrumental in imposing that treaty upon icaiK a** many as 20 
sovereign States of Europe. When, therefore. India i- asked to apply thi- very 
scheme to herself, it does not mean that <hv is invoking the arbitratnm -<t an out¬ 
sider in a domestic matter. From this point <*!' view, thnv w mid be no humiliation 
in solving the minority problem by the arbitration nf the L« , :ii. , w- *>f Nations 
Legally speaking, as fnuia is one of the author- ol the sobiti m ol the minority 
problem, which is now entrusted to the Leagm of Nations for beinu applied to 
cases where need may arise, ii is not open to India to move hejj minority problem 
by any other method. 

If the demands of the Mahomedan community ate to met even at the sacritiie 
of the fundamental principles of the constitution, with uh.it lo^ie and reason can u< 
resist, the similar demands made bv othm minontie- ’ Hr. Ambedkar claims m, 
behalf of the depressed classes. “adequate represent ai inn ‘ in the legislatures with lh» 
introduction ot adult suffrage and also separate electorates tor the tir-t l" years an*' 
thereafter, jniut. electorates ami reservation ot sea'-. The depressed classes will mv 
•consent to the representation of any other community being settled on better tern’s 
than those allowed to them in Bombay and Madras. They must have weighing* 
over the population ratio or representation irrespective ot tin- concessions to otbm 
minorities in these two provinces. The All-India Gtukha League in a meeting held 
on 20-5-31 at Debra I>un declared ; “We are opposed to racial eommunalism of any 
kind and would support common electorates in the provinces as welt as at tin 
centre.” If the Muslim community must insist on the grant of -epuratc electorates 
the Gurkha League shall be compelled to take up the came attitude and claim the 
same proportion of representation for British Indian Gurkhas which the Sikh- 
demand for their community. We do not support the foolish idea of mminunalisiiq 
.he public services, which would he as dangerou- nnd reprehensible a policy as 
playing with fire. Public services must invariably always ho recruited purely on 
grounds of merit, regardless of all pretensions as to caste, community, creed, class 
or colour. If the demands of all the minority communities are added up, it would 
perhaps he discovered that the majority community has itself dwindled 10 the 
position of a minority community. Anyone can see that the acceptance of the 
unreasonable demands of any minority is bound to lead to such a chaos and 
confusion : if therefore the minority communities will not accept the position 
of the Hindu Maha Fabha as detailed above, n reference to the arbitration to the 
League of Nations would be inevitable. 
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Presidential Address 

Mr. \'ijiant!/httc<i‘hariitr in the ‘Oursc <>f hi* presidential address to the 
(’(.inference said 

I thank you warmly tor the great honour you have done me in calling upon mo 
lo preside on this occasion. Permit me to say that I have responded to this call 
not without Invitation and nervousness. I shall he the more grateful to you it you 

a ill overlook and forgive my shortcomings and infirmities in the discharge oi my 

duty. I shall make a most conscientious endeavour to perform the allotted task to 

the‘best of my ability. ...... , 4 . 

2. On (his occasion of the annual gathering ol our Salma, it is hut meet that. I 
give expression to the universal feeling of sorrow at the loss sustained by the Sabhs 
and the country by the passing away during the year, oi three prominent men 
among olhers. Pandit |)e\aratua Sarnia, Pandit Oanesh Shankar Vidyarlhi and Babu 
Krishnuehandra Ganjjalia From tla* very beginning of its life our Sabba owes a 
large mea^ur** ef it*' success to the loyal and steadfast devotion of Pandit Devaratna 
Sarnia. Tin* death of Pundit (lanesh Shankar Vidyarthi in the tragic circumstan- 
.-es. is a triumph of the noble doctrine of Ahimsa. and an enduring illustration of 
its inspiring effect The spirit with which he sacrificed himself has been rarely, if 
ever, surpass'd m the history of martyrdom, and it is reminiscent of the teaching 
;md lives of our great Aeharyus such as Gautama Buddha Ramanujaeharya and 
Swami Dayanund Snne-wnthi. 

The glorioii" height to which this Hindus soul rose in discharge of his duty to 
isive pain by sacrificing hims-lf in the religious attempt, is a challenging answer to 
;iii the enemies of our freedom and proves conclusively that the indinets and culture 
of the Hindu since the making of tie* rational world have been in the direction of 
Ahimsa. So while we deplore the horrid assassination of Mr. Garlick and the 
attempted assassination °f Hi*' Excellency the acting Governor of Bombay. w*e must 
respectfully enter oui caveat against political capital being made out of these crimes, 
which cause among us ni'-re agony than can be dreamt of in the gospel of ‘‘The 
Morning post". It L :i matter for regret and lamentation that such crimes, so 
unnatural to nan >ual instincts and foreign to all their notions as to the means ol 
‘s-u-uring their Godginn lr»»*dnm are hastily and maliciously described as duo to a 
cult" Nil. they are isolated instances of strange political insanity and, if apparently 
they appear on'the im lease, the causes mud be sought for in long deferred political 
and even more eeonoinie reform. The speediest remedy is to allow the country to 
m i into Pnrna Swarajya if only m pursuit oi solemn promises. This would also 

eliminate the enne* of • ■onnuunul friction which exacts a heavy toll of life year 
after yeat in our unfortunate country. It is a pity that so many lives should be 
lost, jind in such hideous eireunisi.meet* in these insane feuds. It is a task of 

humanity |o explore the real causes t-i these occurrences and remove them for ever. 

d. Let me now proved p> the business before u*. NVe have met here on a very 
critical and im mornble occasion in the t-truggle to regain our national freedom both 
political and economic. The Bound Table Conference is about to meet again and. 
although its dtwisions would only be recommendations for adoption by His Majesty’s 
Labour Government ami b\ Putiiameiit. they would he final so far as that Conference 
is eonccrmxl. While it may be a matter for regret that our institution has not been 
invited lo send it.- own delegates to the conference, yet. it is our important duty ai 
this hour to make our contribution in pursuit of our ideals and realisation of our 
ohjccts, as well by placing our points of view before the Conference as by informing 
the public opinion of the world. 

■1. On this occasion I venture to think that it is worth our while to recall to our 
minds what our institution is and what our aims and ideals are. Next to the 
Indian National Congress it i** the largest representative institution in the country, 
and most cosmopolitan in its principles and procedure. 1 specially wish to call 
public attention to the fact that the constitution and functions of the Hindu Maha 
Shabha are not confined to Hindus in a narrow sense. The Shabha includes practi¬ 
cally all the people of India excepting Muslims and Christians, the only condition 
being that the religions professed by them should be of Indian origin. Our Shaba 
therefore reflects the views of not only Hindus, commonly so designated, but also of 
Buddhists, Sikhs Jains, Arya Samnjists and Brahmos. Nextly our object is both 
to protect and advance the legitimate interests of all the classes of people, and to 
adopt all those means which would bring about harmonious relations between them 
and Muslims, Christians and other small communities in India such as the Parsees. 
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Jens and Europeans and Anglo-Indians, .fudged by what we have said and what 
we have done hitherto, the Shaba may well feel proud of its achievements, inspired 
as they have been by unbiassed and impartial judgment. It, is therefore a matter 
for regret and surprise that our esteemed fellow countryman Dr. Ansari. for whose 
self-sacrifice and patriotic efforts in the present national struggle we must, all be very 
grateful, should have found his way to use careless and disquieting phraseology 
in his speech at Faridpur the other day towards Ihe Maha-Sabha. Our consolation 
is that it was a highly rapid and rhetorical description, resting on no facts and figures 
or reasons. 

Thus, the short history of the oiigiti and progress of our >Sabha is a great 
contribution to Indian public life. And we shall serve our country best by pursu¬ 
ing our ideals expressly set out in the aims and objects of the Sabhn even when 
powerful and provocative incitements arc o(lured whieh are calculated or may 
have the effect of rousing communal instincts and developing group consciousness. 
At the present moment particularly, there is supremo nerd to keep our national 
ideals to the fore, ideals which arc not meant to serve one community as against 
the others, but which would reconcile the interests of all communities with those 
of a strongly welded nation. Coolness of judgment, great patience, a sympathetic 
understanding and a truly national outlook arc essentially necessary for the 
performance ol our sacred duty at the moment. 

0. In trying to appreciate the present situation with a view to find out exactly 
how we may a' t we must bear in mind four or live leading factor.--. First and 
foremost, there i* t he Gandhi Irwin pad. concluded as the result of the brilliantly 
p'anned and patriotically executed move of Mahatma Gaudhiji. While Mahatma- 
ji has thereby greatly added to our debt of gratitude to him. our thank* art' also 
due to Lord Irwin. It must be remembered that the pact i* a truce and was not 
meant to offer a solution constructively of the highly complex political situation 
reached by the country. Its great value lies in that it represents and expresses 
ihe mutual sprit of accommodation and goodwill and Id me appeal to all assem¬ 
bled here not. to sav or do anything, anywise ealenlatcd to alien this spirit, 
whatever in India or in England. Then there ’arc the decisions of the Indian 
National Congress and the recent communal settlement suggest el by the Working 
Committee, besides the various demands and solutions proposal m eonuenion with 
the Hindu-Muslim problem. There are, last but not h ast the disciis*-ion ■. ami 
tentative, conclusion* at the Bound Table Conference hold in London mvntly. 

7. I shall discuss the Indian problem chiefly with lelorcnrc to three ol n- 

important aspects and if we reaeh *ntiA‘actory conclusion* abom these, we may be 
pretty sure that we have contributed substantially toward* it* solution. And these 
three are (a) the problem ol minorities especially the Hindu-Muslim problem, (b> 
the proposed Federal (^institution, linking the Indian Stales with British Lidia 
so as to create a consolidated greater India and to certain reservations and safe¬ 
guards alluded to in the Gandhi-Irwin pad as essential. 

8. The problem of minorities has assumed unique dominance in Indian polities 

It is a remarkable fact that the minority which i* most numerous and which by 
wealth, education and above all organisation is most powerful is also the most 

insistent for numerous special safeguard* for the protection of it? rights. It needs 
no great research for discovering the fad or* (other than those which throughout 
the rest of the world constitute the pure minority problems) which influence our 
Muslim fellow-countrymen to conceive and formulate, as they have done, their 
special rights, real and subjective. I may be pardoned here for stating at once 
that our difficulty in solving this problem i y due almost entirely to certain foreign 
and irrelevant elements that, subjectively constitute this problem. It is a fact, and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali admitted it the other day. that there is no such problem in the 
Indian States, But he has not told us why it exists in British India alone and 

in this uniaue and acute form. The causes arc partly historical and partly the 

result of the diplomatic policy of the ruling powers of lindia. The policy of 
conciliating the Muslims by special patronage and concessions began in this country 
between the seventies and eighties of the last century almost simultaneously with 
the starting of Pan-Islamism by Abdul Hamid Sultan of Turkey. And this 
problem has been ever since growing in volume and intensity, with the active 
encouragement of the bureaucracy more than under the auspices of Government. 
The result is, it has become so complex, that it is impossible now for Mahometans 
themselves to arrive at a reasoned and unanimous solution. Neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor non-Muslime are able to arrive at a settlement with them. Prominent 
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Muslims, such as Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore are dearly oi opinion that 
no satisfactory solution woukl be reached in the near future. Therefore, the one 
important question before us is. what is the remedy ? Are we to postpone the 
constitutional reform and political salvation of the country until we reach a solu¬ 
tion of this problem so as to give satisfaction to everybody in the country It 
would be disastrous to adopt such an unreasonable attitude, look at it how you may. 
Rat,hex the effort must be to analyse and separate the purely local question of the 
adjustment of claims and interests from the national one of securing power into 
Indian hands. To my mind a solution of the minority problem is near at hand, 
the only solution we can think of. And that is to invoke the assistance of the 
arent International Institution, the League of Nations. 

0. I venture to surest this remedy not merely lx cuiw we are not agreed and 

shall not be agreed in the near future, about a *< 11lenient. but for much more 

vital reason. History teaches us that it i* easy enough to arrive at settlements of 
such questions. What is difficult i* to provide for the continued guarantee oi 
those settlements Wry few word** arc needed to recommend thi^ cour-c for your 
kind consideration and acceptance. First and loivmost. I desire, to call your atten¬ 
tion to the often stated objection that is is a domcMic matter and that therefore 
i he Lea true of Nations could not interfere. This is a great mistake. No doubt it is 
true that neither the Hindu* nor the Mu<lim> nor both of them together can 
submit ibis question tor arbitration by the League ot Nations. But the Govern¬ 
ment of British India, or better the Government of the coming Dominion, of it" 
own motion can and ought to do so to save the situation. 

10. The protection of Minority rights in pre-war Europe \\a- « ciiainh eoii"i 

dered pari ot the International Law. Grievances of i Mimniv, a* again*: 

the Mate in which it existed were deemed good enough ground" for the interfe¬ 
rence of the c-rcnt powers of Europe into the atfuir* ot that Male, 'fheie 

were two evil- arising from tlii* claim to inieifciv. < >u<* i- Unit the ercat 

had no effectual and adequate means to enforce their dubious c\c< pi h\ wat. And 
when war was mi(h*rtak <, n for llii* purpose the con*equcue* -, were oil. n not mciely 
the enloict ment oi the Minority right". but cxteiidul lo tin* gaining of political 
advantages, bv tin* victorious btPigcrents 1'iv-wai Turkov and Poland, amor:: otln r 
countries, >u tiered in this way. Poland va- di-nwmlK-ivd by three areal powci- 

Prussia, Austria and Gcrmanv. under the pivicxt of redressing Minority gt icv.uict 
Ni a! the end of ihc I Beat War. when t li«* peace treaties came to be com indcd. the 
chief among the Albcl Wo gated Power" tcsolvtd to provide for the peace of the 
World by inserting safeguards for the protect ion oi Minorities in the tieatio 
1 hemsclvc". Tlie grounds ho- insisting upon the aeecplanee of these provisions by 
the Slates concerned wen tli.it ilie peace of the world wa* scoured h\ the exertions 
and saerilicTS of ihc Principal Allied and Wociated Powers, and hence they were 
entitled to safeguard the* right- of Minorities, violations oi which weic the cause ot 
disturbance of world-pea -e. The creation of the m-iv Mates was wholly brought 
about by such exertions and saciiliees. The new Mate* accepted these ground*. but 
were very nervous that the Minority rights "hould be left to any great power or 
croup of power* in Europe lo implement and protect Woodrow Wilson, the Father 
of the League of Nations and others who co-operated with him. therefore, hii upon 
the idea of vesting this right of interference in the League itselt. The League when 

it came into existence shortly after these treaties, gladly accepted this responsibility 

as part and pace! of its great mission of peace in the world. Hence the League of 
Nations early adopted the vcr\ wise expedient of adding to its jurisdiction in this 
connection, ft resolved that if any new State wished to become a member 

of the League of Nations it could do so only on one importont condition. 

It required from the Slate a declaration to the effect that the protection 

of Minorities is a fundamental and international concern, and that it was prepared 

to accept, the decisions of the League of Nations in the same way as those 
whose treaties embody provisions for the protection of Minority rights. Thus the 
League of Nations has secured its jurisdiction to protect Minorities in these two 
ways. It is not correct to say that the protection of Minorities is purely a matter 
of domestic concern. 

11. It is n pity that India became one of the original members of 
the League of Nations ; but it became so involuntarily and as an anomaly. 
This is the only subject nation that is somehow a member of the League 
of Nations. There is nothing therefore to prevent Dominion of India from 
acting as new members in Europe were asked to act. in regard to the Minority 
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questions. The Dominion (iovernmcnl of India has only to nnike n declaration to 
the effect that it treats the protection of Minorities in India as a fundamental 
and international concern and consents to vesting the jurisdiction for this protection 
in the League of Nations, accepting the provisions applicable lo the two sets of States 
already mentioned. 

12. In the meanwhile, the lVclaration oJ Rights in the proposed constitution 
may embrace provisions for the cultural, linguistic and religion** protection ot the 
Minorities, as the Working Committee of the Congress has wisely recommended. 

Id. Wlieii the new (iovernment of British India is thus started on its legs, the 
Minority problem, or the Muslim problem to put it limit accurately, will cease to he 
a problem of domestic politics. We may be sure that there will be no grievance. 
History shows that ancient India was the safest place in I ho woild to live in. The 
freedom and security enjoyed through the ages by the .lews of Cochin, the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar and the Parsecs of Gujerat and Bombay illustrate this fact. 
Nothing wo ? dd prevail upon these communities to return to Palestine or Persia. So 
there is absolutely no need for our Muslim brethren and sisters to tear that their 
special rights would i ot he sale in our country itself. However, if hey have a 
grievance, there is the League i f Nations ready to enquire and settle it impartially. 
The procedure relating to the enquiry and settlement of thF problem whemver it 
arises has been developed with great rare and is now nearly perfect. It involve-' 
.it least three essential prineiplis enforced in the interest of Minorities as well as in 
the interest of the entire State eomerned. It does not trial any aggrieved Minority 
as a clast* or as petitioners Imt simply a** individual informants so that the State and 
’he Minority concerned do not appear m the Court of the League in the irritating 
position of litigants. Throughout the League stresses the fact that the 

obligations of the State to the Minorities concerned imply also obligations 
on the part of the Minority towards the Mate. And thirdly it 

always acts so a* to bring about the most harmonious relations between 
ihe Suite and the Minority, preventing thereby the format ion and development ol 
anri-natioiia! group consciousness on the part of the Minority, in the formation of 
a State within a State. M. de Mollo-Frauco said : We must a\oid creating a State 
within a State. We must prevent the minority from transforming itself into a 
privileged caste and taking definite form as a loreign group instead of becoming 
fused in the society in which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception ol 
the autonomy of Minorities to the last extreme t’use Minorities will become dis¬ 
ruptive elements in the State and a source of national disorganisation. Sir Austin 
Chamberlain added . “ft was rertainly not the intention ot those who had devised 
this system, as M. dc. Mello-Franeo has remarked, to establish 1 m the midst ol 
Nations a community which would remain pcrmnwntly estranged from the national 
life.' Ladies and gentlemen, in thF matter w* require, more than any othei 
country does, the assistance of tin* League ot Nations acting in accord with such 
inspiring principles, sit that we may achieve our destined place among the family 
of the gnat nations the n ore rapidly and safely. With those principles in mind 
the League of Nations us«s its machinery known the Minorities Section of the 
Secretariat and arranges for hearing the States concerned. Then, it necessary, it 
sends down its officers to the spot to peacefully and benevolently bring about 
reconciliation between the Minority and the State. It this fails, then the Council 
of the League of Nations acting almost as a judicial body gives its decision. It 
this is not accepted either by the State or the Minority then fts other great, organ, the 
permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague, is invited to exercise its advi¬ 
sory jurisdiction on the question And if its opinion and advice cannot settle thF 
question, it is inconceivable that anything else on this planet, can settle it. 1 venture 
io submit therefore for your kind consideration and decision, whether both the 
initial settlement of this tough problem and the continued supervision of the special 
rights of minorities without or with the least possible disturbance in that connection, 
are not best placed in the hands of the League of Nations alone. From the British 
point of view, wt have the valuable observation of “The Manchester Guardian 
suggesting that “Since Indian Nationalism will continue to be aggressive as long as 
a vestige of British authority remains, it is worth considering whether the League ol 
Nations can replace Parliament for some purpose where external authority has to be 
invoked.” The ‘Guardian’ has done public service by making this suggestion. If J 
may do so very humbly, I wish to express the growing conviction of Indian thought 
that our national dignity as well as practical considerations point to this replacement 
as the only satisfactory solution of a very vexed question. 
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14. 1 shall now pass on to a consideration of the constitutional question. Then* 

is a body of opinion which has been recently growing in favour of the future 
constitution of our country, that is. British India plus the India of the Indian Slates 
being made federal. And the tentative decision of tIn* Round Table Conference 
ib also to the same effect. Ladies and gentlemen, I desire to state at once that all 
my lift* I have been against federation for British India. I have published my vi* \vs 
on this subject more than once. I will not here take up your time to dwell on 
the impossibility of making unitan British India into a federal country. While 
Federalism is unknown to political philosophy we have to study its various aspect* 
from the short history of the existing federal countries in the world. Of these, 
ihe two most perfect constitution^ are those of Switzerland ami the Tinted States 
of America. It it is possible for us to civile and develop federalism in 
India as in these two countries, specially, as in Switzerland, we need not oppose ir 

very much. But the sort of political mechanism invented at the Round Tahlc 

Conference is federalism only in name. Fantastic in structure and novel ami 
startling in inaction, if at all it can t>e established, it would be dangerous foi 
British India and ruinous tor the Indian States. Kindly hear with me a little when 

I explain myself. Federalism is a tree and spontaneous association of States inde¬ 

pendent of each other, each Stale surrendering to the association a certain defined 
quota of its sovereign pc wer. Federalism of a number of subject States i* a mis¬ 
nomer as a political term. The ease of the Colonies in the British Empire unitine 
in federations is nut in point. Though the) were <' ilonies. liny were a> indepen¬ 
dent as England hewlf in fact, and quite independent of each other. Croat writer* 
uti polities. Freeman fm instance, are agreed that where a State is already unitary 
ibe problem of making it or. shall we siy. invikmg it up iniu a federal country, 
cannot be eonecivetl much le*s legally and peacefully worked out. li would there¬ 
fore be impossible to make unitary British India federal. Tho*demnml for it at the 
Round Table Conference arose from tin* Ruling Princes. The chief ground alleged 
was that if they wen* to enhr the coming federation, with the whole of British In¬ 
dia as one unit, there would be a single British Indian political block voting against 
ihe States m the Federal legislature. It impossible to understand the force of 

this statement. I* it suggested that tin* whole ot British India would be on° consti¬ 
tuency '! Constituencies and existing or iutuiv provinces need not even be territou- 
ally eo-extensive and identical. It would be more satisfactory in e\ery interest to 
create constituencies more or ies* on a population and purely geographical basi* : 
am! it is m the highest degree unlikely, if it is indeed conceivable. Ihat British India 
as a whole, or better, the Dominion ot India as a whole, can a<*t against all the 
Indian States combined. The discussion on this point at the Round Table t'on¬ 
ferenee was extremely lntc.reMing. At one time in the course of my reading the 
proceedings of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. 1 did the distinguished member.* 
a great injustice. The discussion reminded me of an ingenious definition of meta¬ 
physics by a great writer. Metaphysics he declined, i* ihe art of conversation 
m such a* way that the people engaged in the conversation do not understand each 
oihci nor do they understand them*elves. During the discussions at the Round 

table ('onferenee' our esteemed countryman, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastu 
exclaimed : "WY have really something at the back ot our minds, and therefore 
seem to lie saying things ot which the meanings, clear in our own minds, are not 
clear to others.” Nobody there seems to have addressed himself as io how British 
India, now admittedly unitary, can be made a fedtrni country. ft seems to have 
been taken for granted that an Act of Parliament can convert Cnitary British India 
mto a Federal British India. But the process is not explained. We are told 

that the provinces are to be released from the lie o! the Central Government. | 
confess, I am unable to say how even Parliament can do this. It is often said 
ihat the British Parliament ^ almost almighty and can achieve anything except 
making man woman and woman man. By the by, we can also add, it cannot 
evidently make coloured subjects as free as white subjects of the British Empire. 
However, this was assumed. What is the effect of these provinees being released 
fiom the tie of the Cent ml Government ? It was a distinguished countryman ol 
ours who imported his knowledge of true federalism i *to the discussion. He declar¬ 
ed and rightly declared that each such province would then lxvome ‘more or les.* 
sovereign ! He was complimented on his idea by the noble Chairman who whs 
pleased to request him to repeat his statement, and repeated it was. The point was 
not pursued further. If pursued further, the absurdity of this solution would have 
been apparent. If the provinces cease to be merely administrative divisions as they 
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me, now, deriving all their powers from Ihe Government of India on the principle 
of decentralisation, and made sovereign, then they are entitled to remain sovereign 
Common sense tells us that. It follows that any such sovereign Province may 
decline to enter the federation. Wh'Mi they become sovereign, ih*, 

Parliament ceases to be the Parliament of the sovereign province. If tin 
word sovereign has a meaning, it means that it can establish its own government. 
This principle is recognised in the course of this discussion, and hence any am! 
every Indian State or group of States is given the option to entei the federation u 
not. But a similar option is not given, and is net even thought of. to the ‘moo 
or loss’ sovereign provinces into which British India is to be shattered for *h • 
purpose. In exercise of such a power, not only existing provinces but future 
provinces, such as Sindh, Baluchistan or North-West Frontier Province may dixdine 
to enter the proposed Indian Federation and may prefer to remain as isolated 

sovereign States or form new and true federations among themselves or any 01 

them rnay even consent to be merged in Afghanistan. This strange procedure would 
tickle Sir Mahomed Iqbal who-e plea for a Mahomedauised North-Went India 
is fresh in our minds. The brilliant debaters at the Federal Struct tire SuM’ommittee 
of the Bound Table Gonfoivnc.*. while setting their face against the use ot 

technicalities in political principle and plan, had no hesitation to ime eamuullage. 
Phis i< not ail. Tim Federal (inver.imeiit is to be designated, in function and not in 
structure, a tVntral Govermmiit as regards the Sovereign provinces so that certain 
powers miglu lie exerci-eJ, in lopeet o) these Provinces alone distinguished from 
he Indian Slates. And. naturally enough, tin* debate deals with the question whethci 
under sm-]i circums’aitccs the represent at ives from the States may or nm\ not \ote 
I need hardly tell you that 1hi» is a new and impossible feature of government 
that members ol one and the same legislature may not lie allowed to vote in tin 
decision as to certain subject*.. On the other hand,it anomalous absurd and extiemelv 
dangerous that members who h:i\e no interest and who might even possibly have 
hostile interests should be allowed to vof on such »uhj.vm. The fact is that the 
machim ry i< as clumsy a> it is novel. 

In. Anothi r aspect of it makes evt n mote dangers to our fellow -conntmm n 
and count r\ woim n who are the Mihje<t> of the Indian Stales. Under the proposed 
scheme, the relations ihat have been hiihertn subsisting between tin Government ol 
British India and the Indian State?* i- to be built up into two parts as far as ihey 
are eoneerne!. The States are to be connected with Federal tun eminent only to the 
extent of the surrender of their power** on its behalf via the crown. But the 
remaining portion ot the power hitherto exercised by the British Indian Government 
called the paramount<y or suzerainty jurisdiction is to lie diuire. d from it and ves¬ 
ted in the Viceroy as the representative ot tin- < Town to be exclusively cvem-ed by 
him, under of course his own foiejgn department tor tin- purpose. Now imagine 
what would be the consequence of this strange political contrivance. We all know 
how impossible it is to separate, much less to cxecrcisc the paramount.*y power ot 
tlit* British Indian Government a-* distinguished from the rest of ns powers in rela¬ 
tion to the Indian States. Ie*t us not forget ihat this aspect of the relationship i** 
not a creation of treaties Gut a growth. I may here invite your attention to three 
stages in the development of the relations henveen the Indian States ami the British 
Government of India. When the treaties were entered into and for a long time 
afterwards the high contracting parti's namely, the Sovereign East India Company 
and the States were equal and the former ware called the allies of the latter. Later 
on, after Napoleon in Europe and Tippu Sultan in India were thoroughly defeated 
by the English and the British possessions in India were firmly estnblislnd. the 
relationship was called "Subordinate Alliance.* And it was after the Mutiny had 
been suppressed that the words "Suzerainty " and Taramoiintcy crept into this 
literature. 

10. Thig relationship, no mntler what is its .iiigin and history of its develop¬ 
ment, lias become indissolubly part and parcel of the powers of British Indian 
Government to lie used in exercise of its right and obligations vis-a-vis the 
Indian States. 

17. Nexlly, it would be often difficult in practice to decide which aspect ol the 
political life of the States would fall under one or the other of the divided juris¬ 
diction. The result, would be a triple irritation, if not conflict, between the Viceroy, 
the Federal Government and the States. I would earnestly invite your special 
attention to the effect of this contrivance upon the immediate and the future 
destiny of the subjects of the Indian States. If this queer political mechanism is 
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ia accepted by us these unfortunate fellow countrymen and countrywomen of our» 
would ever remain in political bondage. Let me Bay why. Under tne existing rela¬ 
tions both the treaty and the parumountcy power* are used in indissoluble combina¬ 
tion to be a sort of super-state over each Indian State. One of the obligations of 
the parumount power is to prevent misrule of the Princes and to punish rebellion 
of the State subjects, if any. The paramount power lias not hitherto thought of 
UBing this power to influence Ruling Princes to become constitutional monarch and 
to allow their subjects a voice in the (.Government of their own States. But with 
such a power the reformed Hi limit Indian < Government can and ought to. Xo doubt 

this exercise of paramountey is capable of abuse. But we people of British India 

shall have no temptation to abuse it in any manner. Between the deprivation of 
the power and the risk of our abusing it we must easily make our choice. That 
is to nay, we must have this paramount<*y power for sometime as without it we 

have no means, we have no peaceful means, of elevating our fellow countrymen of the 

States to the level, politically and economically, to which we wish to rise as a nation. 
In n sense this power of paramountry may be aptly disignatid an'implied power’ 
the doctrine of which was conceived and developed by the Suoreme Court in the 
United States of America to strengthen the hands of the Federal (Government at 
Washington. This power must and will fall into disuse rapidly. The British Indian 
Government him the right and the obligation of preventing misrule and punishing 
rebellion in the States. It follows that it has the implied power. from those 
obligations and rights to prevent the causes thereof. And the best way 
to prevent the causes thereof is to bring about the establishment of responsible 
government in every State and thereby apply and develop the doctrine 
in it that the King can do no wrong. That’ is to say that as in every Parlia¬ 
mentary and cabinet (Government, ministers would be responsible to the people, the 
latter exeicising full rights of self-determination and sclf-governtnent. If any popular 
movement in a Mate to achieve responsible government should be resisted by the 
Princes concerned, it ought to be possible for the Dominion Government of India to 
support I In* people. In the way that the Bound Table (’(inference conceives the 
future Federation not only would the Dominion Government be obliged by a fun¬ 
damental implication of federal relation, to mi- tain the Princes, but its apathy iu 
the matter would give the Princes a just cause tor secession. All this is undesirable 
and we ought to avoid unpleasant commitments of this kind. We must be free to 
promote tie* progress of democracy everywhere without being tied down to a policy 
of supporting it"' enemies, our convictions and natural reluctance notwithstanding. 

18. It follows also, ladies and gentlemen, that the paramount power can be ex¬ 
ercised only by the reformed British Indian Government in the case of each indi- 
vidurtl state. We cannot conceive of the proposed Federal Government exercising it. 
Because, in the frst place, it derives all its powers by a grant and the surrender 
from the British Provinces and from the Indian States ; and the latter, it is abun¬ 
dantly dear would not consent and the crown itself would not think of vesting this 
power of paramountey in the new Federal Government. It can only do so in the pur¬ 
suit of a principle applicable in common to all the States and any special treatment 
of an individual State would put up all the other States against the Federal 
Government. 

19. Permit me to draw your attention to another vital aspect of the rights and 
duties of the reformed government of British India in regard to the Indian States. 
We all know that a very vast majority of the States are not only very small In 
size but wretchedly poor. These are incapable of functioning as States at all. Under 
the proposed scheme of the Round Table Conference most of these States are to 
enter the new federation, not individuallv. but in groups. But what is to become of 
the unfortunate inhabitants ? I suggested long ago and I would venture to repeat the 
suggestion, that these States should be absorbed and merged into British India by 
peaceful methods. At present they arc practically governed more or less, not by the 
Foreign Department of the British Government of India. It would be the proud 
privilege of the people of British India when they shall have attained their Swarajya 
and their freedom to abolish this chronic political and administrative camouflage and 
ask the rulers and peoples of these mimic States to become part and parcel of Re¬ 
formed British India. Rein ember that in saying this I enunciate no obnoxious poli¬ 
tical principle. The Government of a people is the industry organised by the people 
themselves for their own common benefit ; in the words of Dicey, ‘The Government 
is but the legal agent of a people in whom is lodged inalienably their own political 
sovereignty,’ It is therefore their right and not that of the rulers to become a part 
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of British India. 1 may here mention that the League of Natious declined to recog¬ 
nise very small States as fit to become its members, Buch aa san Marino, Monaco, 
Armenia, etc. 

20. I shall now next refer very briefly—because 1 am unwilling to trespass 

on your valuable time and further to avail myself of your kina patience— 
to the third subject, namely the Reservations. Under this head are 
included the Defence of India, Foreign Relations, Financial Stability 
and the Credit of the country and even Safeguards for Minorities. The last point is 
easily disposed in a few words. I have already dwelt at some length with the im¬ 
portant question of the Protection of Minorities. It is a well-known principle that 
the expression ‘Minorities’ in the making of a Nation and in its constitution can only 
refer to minorities that make up the nation, and not to foreigners resident 
amongst them. Therefore, in the proposed constitution, there is no room for special 
provision for foreigners or for any groups of them resident in India but who are 
not nationals. So far as Anglo-Indians are concerned thev will have the benefit of 
the Constitution and arrangements for the protection of the other Minorities. That 
is to say, we shall merely treat them as nationals. But if they treat themselves as 
belonging to the class of Europeans resident in India, then they must also be treated 
as foreigners like them. I am anxious that India should have the benefit of asso¬ 
ciation with Europeans for many a long year to come. Therefore we must do 
everything in our power to secure their willing and harmonious co-operation with 
ns in the making of the nation and in running and advancing the new constitution. 
The best way to do this is for the Dominion of British India and Great Britain 
to enter into special treaties for the purpose. Undvr these treaties we need raise no 
objection to giving them preferential commercial rights against people of othei 
foreign countries. But the liberty of person and protection of property rights can 
be secured to them at best only m the same way in for the nationals, and by no 
means by special and discriminating laws. Then' shall be no such thing as ea’pitu 
tulations in their behalf as the China and Turkey. 

21. No foreigner will have the right to enter our legislative councils or become 
member of our executives as such. But in view of the fact that thev are British 
Subjects and that it is desirable to have their willing co-operation. I have no objec¬ 
tion to provisions being inserted in the treaties along with the commercial rights 
giving them the right of such entry. But it should be on the sole condition that 
they enter not by separate electorates but from the general constituencies of the 
country. It would be impossible to conceive that u Hume, a Yule, a Wcdderburn or 
a Bradlaugh would not be easily elected to any legislature in India and would not 
even be a member of the Cabinet. 

22. In dealing with the other three points, namely. Defence. Foreign Relation* 
and Finance, it is necessary for me to refer to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. That Pact 
while laying down that the’ reservations are essential, in interpreted on both sides to 
mean that those reservations should be in the interests of India. We nmy even ba 
content with the position claimed by some that they should be both in tho 
interests of England and India, provided that they are primarily in the interest of 
India and only secondarily in the interests of England. In this connection two 
important Questions arise* All the controversy on this point has not revealed at 
to who should be the judges of the question, whether they are in the interests ol 
India or not and what are the exact means of providing’ for the administration 
of the reserved subjects. Taking finance and foreign relations together, for my 
part, I venture to say that it would not be in the interests of India at all that 
they should be reserved as Crown subjects. It, is notorious that the financial and 
currency policy of Britith India has been shifting from time to time and is by no 
means a great success. JubI at present, the almost universal Indian opinion is 
that the present policy is greatly to the detriment of Indian interests and is inten¬ 
ded mainly in furtherance of English interests. The general view is that the finan¬ 
cial policy has been such all along. Further, what is chiefly behind the claim for 
this reservation is England's fear that Swaraj India would repudiate the financial 
obligations incurred by the Government, as it is and as it has Been. This fear is 
unfounded. On the one hand, it is part of the public law of the world that a 
Government, merely by a change of the form of her constitutional mechanism and 
by increasing the guarantees for the political and economic freedom of the citizens, 
cannot escape the obligations lawfully incurred by its unreformtd predecessor. Be¬ 
tides, the Congress Select Committee, recently appointed to investigate this question, 
baa sal the matter at rest. ftwaraj British India will be liable and will pay all tha 
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just debts incurred by the East India Company and the Crown in its interests and 
for its benefit. In fact, the reformed Government of British India will be in tbs 
position of a son succeeding to the family property, who will be liable to pay all 
just debts contracted by his father as manager of the family property, in the interest 
and for the benefit of the members of the family. ... ,. 

23. As regards foreign relations, England cannot be proud of her policy in so 
far as the protection of Indians abroad, including in parts of the British Empire, is 
concerned. Tt is strange that a claim to reserve this subject has been seriously put- 
forward. The people of reformed British India can no more ignore and neglect this 
aspect, of the question than they can ignore and neglect the political advancement of 
the Indian States’ subjects. We cannot consent to this subject being reserved. Neither 
is there any reason why the Dominion of India cannot be allowed the same liberty 
to enter into commercial relations with foreign countries and the other Dominions of 
the British Empire exactly as these last are allowed. So far as the declaration of 
war is concerned, we need raise no objection to its being treated as an Imperial, con¬ 
cern provided India is allowed a voice to the same extent which the other Dominions 
have recently been allowed. In these matters the Dominion of India may well “-bide 
by the decisions made by the Imperial Conference from time to time and by 
the example of other Dominions. 

24. There remains onlv the question of reserving Defence. I must confess 
that I am altogether unable to understand the reasons for reserving this important 
subject. Self-Government aad national freedom are words of illusion without tna 
means of defence, ever under the control of the nation and organised and regulated 
by itself. Statements were made at the Round Table Conference by our country¬ 
men to the efi'e-t that we are now incapable of maintaining and supervising means 
of national defen e»*. This was of course treated as an admission. But we have a 
right to save ourselves, from our own admissions, rapidly made fiow and then. The 
foundation of such statements is that we have been so long kept out of the army 
particularly in the officer ranks. This is true; but there is no connection between it 
and the proposed reservation of defence. The. entire fallacy lies in the idea that th* 
Parliament of this country through the maehinary of its executive, is incapable of 
regulating the eize, discipline, pay. modes of recruitment, etc. unless the Minister* 
and the bureaucracy arc capable of leadimr and being officers in the Army them¬ 
selves. History twhes us otherwise. No doubt every government needs expert* 
for the manning and directing of its various departments. All that the Government 
needs is the creation of a board of advisors for the introduction of laws and rules for 
the regulation of the forces of defence. Ix>t us not forget what England herself did 
two centuries and n half ago when sin* expelled James II and invited William and 
Mary to occupy the throne. The important provision of the Bill of Rights wa* 
that."there could be no Standing Army in the kingdom without the consent of 
Parliament, and what, if more, it passed an Act annually, known as the Mutiny Act, 
intended to make this provision in the Bill of Rights the more effectual. Parliament 
passed laws from time to time affecting and organising the army in all details in¬ 
cluding punishments for offence. In fact no people can be organised into a nation 
without its full power to organise the defences of the country. In the particular 
instance, look at the effect of the so called admission. If we are to wait until the 
time for the army to ho completely Indianised, it might take even 100 years in th* 
least, in spite of‘the phenomenal efforts made by our distinguished friend Dr. Moonje. 
No, the people of British India must not be denied the power to organise itself into 
a nation in every way, if only to prevent, surprises ana national humiliation. It 
must have power to organise the militia, a system of conscription and compulsory 
training generally, and also have power to vary the strength of the Standing Army 
from time of time. One noteworthy feature in the discussion of the Round Table 
Conference is that no allusion is made to the post-war aspect of national defence* 
and the noble endeavours that have been all along made by the League of Nation* 
in the way of disarmament. In short, the defence of India after the Great War 
and in spite of the slow progress, thanks to the few great nations of the world, a* 
yet achieved by the League of Nations in the direction of disarmament is not now 
the same anxious and difficult problem as it was before the Great War. Afghanistan, 
Russia, and the United States of America are not yet members of the League of 
Nations. Of these three, the latter two may be dismissed from our considerations as 
nobody dreams that either of them will attack us.. So far as the first is concerns 
even if we apprehend that she would invade India, a much smaller army than too 
huge one now maintained is quite sufficient, regard being had to the Covenant and 
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practice of the League of Nations that it can protect as even against aggressive 
nation* that are not members of the League. I am therefore clearly of opinion, that 
not only would this reservation not be in the interest of India but would be the 
very reverse of it, emasculating us, humiliating us, crippling our financial resources 
and retarding materially the ranking of the new nationhood in every direction. 

25. Let me now sumtiiHrise the foregoing observations in a few words. 1. The 

Hindu-Muelim problem should be placed by f he Government, whether or not we 

reach an agreement ourselves within the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Any 
concessions which we may agree to make should be made afterwards, and they 
should, without any fresh effort, expire within a time agreed upon now. Here T 
appreciate the appeal made by Begum Shall Nawaz at the Round Table Conference, 
that we Hindus should be generous if only because we are ‘brothers in flesh and 
blood, born of one soil, living side bv side, working and enjoying life together. Yes. 
We should be generous. But the generosity would appear in the best light and 

would be appreciated best, in fact it will lie doubly bb sued, if only our Muslim 

brothers and sisters know exactly what are that pure safeguards for the protection 
of their special rights in the way of culture, language ami religion. 1 refuse to add 
the word 'race' or ‘racial* because almost all the Indian Muslims with an extremely 
small section of Semitic origin, were Hindus in origin. If carefully examined and 
impartially judged, the people of India are the most homogeneous, considered merely 
from the racial point of view. 2. The status of British India should at once be 
raised to that of a Dominion, fully equal to all the Self-governing component parts 
that make up the British Empire. And the Constitution should be unitary and 
parliamentary and not by any means federal in the sense proposed at the Round 
Table Conference. Not only is it a physical and metaphysical impossibility, in the 
oft-quoted words of Carlyle, but it is in the highest degree dangerous tn the people 
of both the Indias. I might here sound a note of warning to out Ruhr-. The well- 
accepted international doctrine that a change in the form of c<institutional Govern¬ 
ment of a country cannot absolve that country front nil the legal obligation* con¬ 
tracted by its unreformed ancestor, cannot in my bumble view apply to a State 
constructed out of the political debris of British India on ihr one bam), and meta¬ 
morphosed Indian States on the other. 3. There should be no nitrations and 
Crown subjects beyond the full rcar-h of the new government a* regards Defence 
Foreign Relations and Finance except in so far as dtHaratinn of wars arc concerned, 
as to which we should have the same right of voice as the Dominions. Compromises 
may be made by treaties between the reformed Government of British India and 
Britishers and Irishmen, resident in India whether as officials or non-officials blit 
who arc not nationals provided that the terms of such com prom s do not constitute 
them a privileged class. 

26. Ladies and gentlemen, you must now permit me to conclude. I have dealt 
with what I believe are the leading features of the present situation, and I now 
desire to advert, somewhat to the various schemes offered for the solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. As I have already said, I air, yet to find any valid reason 
why this aspect of the Minorities’ problem is stressed apart from the general 
question, nor can I see why pure questions of constitutional mechanism are so free¬ 
ly intermixed with it. Dr. Ansari is a well tried nationalist, and his views must be 
studied with great respect. My disappointment was therefore the more keen that he 
also fell into the common error of this confusion of ideas. The Faridpur Resolu¬ 
tion, inspired by hiB patriotic and well meant endeavours, is subject in many parti¬ 
culars to all the infirmities of the proposals of the other section of Moslems to which 
Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points give expression. The provisions about a federal type 
of government and residual jurisdiction cannot be treated as a matter of communal 
interest at all. The spirit underlying the demand is unhealthy to true national 
development. No section in India should have the right and the means to oppress any 
Other in any way, and no arrangements should be made to facilitate policies of 
revanche in case a majority community misbehaves against a minority, and that in 
different and perhaps far-away localities. And yet.this is precisely what the separationists, 
miscalled Federalists avidly desire. The division of the country into areas for 
administrative convenience" Bhotild be undertaken upon principles conducive to such 
convenience. You cannot gerrymander the country to serve communal purposes 
and defeat those of the nation and invest fragments so created with powers of 
sovereignty. The Working Committee has of course rightly added to the clauses 
relating to these, a rider that they must be ultimately decided upon principles beneft- 
eial to the country. As regards the electorates, we all welcome the Nationalist 
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Muslim proposals favouring Joint Electorates. You will look in vain into the 
history of Nations for any precedents for separate electorates or reservation of seats 
much less for weightngc, and yet the Muslim minority is not the only Minority in 
the history of the world. Muslim Minorities in other countries have never thought 
of such safeguards. If any of these arrangements have to be allowed, notwith¬ 
standing principle and trie risks involved, as measures of compromise, I must 
strongly urge that they should be limited to a short period of time after which they 
would automatically lapse. The Muhasabha has already indicated its objection to 
the proposal for the reservation of a third of the seats in the Central Legislature to 
Muslims. Especially after the clumsy Round Table Scheme, this proposal would 
only add to its complexity and incurable clumsiness. Equally untrue to recognised 
ana long-standing principles are the proposals to reserve seats for Minorities, in 
Executives and in Services. l>r. Ansari’s srhime repeats the error of the 14 point* 
in all these respects ; and hut for the fact that he is a proved Nationalist his scheme 
would not posses* the only advantage it lias, in that lie approaches thy entire pro¬ 
blem with a will to reconcile national to his communal interests. While I express 
deep disappointment with bis scheme, I am bound to record my suise of apprecia¬ 
tion of his conscientious endeavours to find mi acceptable and lasting settlement of 
the question. Let us forget bis uncharitable, may I even say rash, at tucks upon the 
aims and objects of our Muhnsabha. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you very much for the patience and courtesy 
with which you have listened to me. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Conference: — 

The Hindu Muha Sabha emphatically protests that the ^representation of the 
Hindus, in the same communal sense in which the Muslims are represented on the 
Round Table Conference, is inadequate and highly defective generally and particularly 
in so far ns 

fa) There is not, one single representative of the Hindus, of Sindh and of 
the N. \V. F. Provinces and, 

(hi There is no representative of the Federal Structure Committee in the same 
communal sense in which the Muslims are represented by Mr. Jinnah and Sir M. 
Shnfi, the Presidents of the two actions of the Muslim League and Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. 

Vrravai. I Nani' n~t 

This Conference strongly condemns the cold-blooded murder of Nagar Seth 
(rotindiji S<*th and Dr. (iovardhnndas and others by Muslim goondas at Yeraval in 
Junagadh State, and expresses its heart felt sympathy towards the members of* the 
families of the victims and towards those suffered, and appoints a Committee con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Ram Rao Doshmukh (cx-Mimster C. P.) Kumar Chnndkaran Shards, 
and Shrijut Anund Priya to fully enquire into the matter and report within lb days as 
to what steps arc required m get the culprits and conspirators punished. This Con¬ 
ference further assures the Hindus of Juuagadh State of its whole-heart<»d sympathy 
and support in their trouble. 

Safeguards Question 

In regard to the Round Table Conference, the Hindu Mahasabha respectfully 
warns the Government that the people of India are in no need to be satisfied with 
anything less than immediate full Dominion Status and full responsible Government; 
this Conference, while being emphatically of opinion that India is quite capable of 
taking over immediately full responsibility for its own Government puts on record 
its desire that the Round Table Conference may prove a success and that peace 
and friendship may bo established between England and India. 

(a) That in case a certain transitory period as regards the defence of the 
country and Imperial and foreign policy be still considered needed, such period 
should not exceed ten years when those special reservations should automatically 
oease to operate. 

(b) That even during Ruch a period of transition, there should be a Minister 
or Ministers in charge of the reserved subjects, and the Minis;er shall be appointed 
by the Viceroy from among the elected members of the Central Legislature. 

(c) That recruitment of officers for holding King’s Commissions in the Indian 
Army, Navy and the Air Force should be made in India from among the Indians 
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irrespective of considerations of caste or creed or of the so-called martial and non- 
martia! classes, subject always to the requisite standard of efficiency; provided that 
it shall be open to the Government of India to provide for recruitment in England 
to fill up such of the vacancies as may not be filled in India. 

(d) That all arrangements should be made for the intensive military training of 
Indian boys establishing military schools and Rifle Associations and organising 
gymnasiums for the training of boys in the indigenous art of self-defence, such at 
lathi-play, sword-play etc., and by * encouraging boys to join University Training 
Corps and young men to join the Territorial Forces. 

Cox<tHEKs Scheme For Commtnai. settlement 

This Conference, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal comproraiss 
aa proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress, marks an advance toward* 
a settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory and unacceptable on tha 
following grounds : 

(a) It discriminates between Hindu and Muslim Minorities and fixes, in respect 
thereof in its scheme of protection, an artificial and arbitrary limit of 25 per cent, 
evidently to exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and the Punjab from 
the advantages of protection provided in the scheme. 

tb) That it provides for the protection of the Muslim Minority of 29 percent, in 
Assam by reserving seats for them on a population basis, with power to contest 
additional scats, while similar protection is denied to the Hindu Minority of the 
Panjab, which is said to have been now reduced from 30 per cent to 26 per cent. 

(c) That it has practically treated the essentially constitutional question of resi- 

duary powers as a communal question, and has, against the almost unanimous 

Hindu opinion, decided that they shall vest in the provinces instead of in the Central 
Government. 

(d) That it has treated the Moslem domand for the separation of Sind apart 
from the general question of adjustments of the boundaries of provinces which can 
only be settled through expert examination by a Boundaries Commission, and that 
it has conceded the Moslem demand for separation in utter disregard of the deter¬ 
mined and reasoned opposition of the Hindus of Bind, who will thus bo forced to bear a 
larger proportion of the inevitable increase of taxation in relation to their population 
as compared with the Moslems of Sind, and be called on to pay for a thing which 
they naturally hate and have to forego the advantages accruing from the well-deve¬ 
loped system of Govcmmenl of an advanced province like Bombay and to submit to 
a backward Government deriving its inception from purely comraunnal interests. 

(e) That it has introduced the novel and startling principle of minimum quali¬ 
fications for public services which is bound to effect the essential need of maintaining 

the administration at a high standard of efficiency, irrespective of considerations of 
caste or creed. Besides, it is uneconomical to recruit inferior talent at high price, 
involving injustice to superior talent by placing it at a discount, merely to placate 
this or that community. 

(f) The Hindu Mahasabha has no objection to the further widening of fran¬ 

chise and even to adult franchise; but if adult franchise be proved impractical for 
any reason at the present stage, then the Mahasabha emphatically insists, that tha 

franchise should be uniform irrespective of the fact whether it reflects or does not 

reflect in the electoral role the proportion of population of every community. 

Kashmir Incidents 

The Hindu Mahasabha is alarmed at the mischievous Muslim propaganda 
against H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir and his administration. The riot, loot and 
arson, coupled with the cutting of telegraphic and telephone wire and the dea- 

traction of bridges, led the Mahasabha to fear that there is some conspiracy behind 
it backed by influential persons. The Mahasabha heartily congratulates the 
Maharaja on nis taking prompt and necessary action to bring the situation under 
control. Under the circumstances, the Mahasabha warns the Government of India 
of the serious misunderstanding that is likely to arise if it does not use all its influ¬ 
ence to prevent interference with the domestic affairs of Kashmir State and recom¬ 
mends that a Committee of Inquiry be appointed by the Working Committee to 
conduct a full inquiry into the origin of the Kashmir trouble. 
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Government Of India Despatch 

The Hindu Mahasabha puts on record its deliberate opinion that the possibility 
of an amicable settlement of the communal problem by the parties concerned has 
been extinguished by the proposals of the Government of India in that behalf 
as contained in their despatch on the Simon Commission's Report, which amounts 
to a wholesale surrender to practically all the communal demands of the Muslims, 
and warns the Government of India that until the Government of India's despatch 
is cancelled the Muslims will not be brought into a mood of reasonable compromise 
and that, therefore, the responsibility for tin* communal tension lies entirely on their 
shoulders. 

Restriction on Mr. savakkar 

This Conference acknowledges the noble work done by Mr. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, Bar-at-Law in the direction of Hindu Hungathan, removal of untouchabi- 
lity and Shudhi in the district of Katuagiri, and earnestly demands the removal of 
all restrictions placed by the Government upon his liberty inasmuch as he has, as a 
result of the injustice done to him. already undergone imprisonment and internment 
for a period of about 22 years, ami hereby restore to the Hindu community, one of 
its most honoured members. 

Frontier Reform* 

Resolved that this Conference is of opinion that in view of the peculiar condition 
obtaining in the N. W. F. Province, the proposed constitutional changes iu this 
miniatuie deficit-province will not be conducive to the good government and peaceful 
progress unless accompanied with the following safeguards and fneasure* 

(i) (a) Law and order to be retained as a central subject. 

(b) Effective protection against trans-border raids and invasions, specially by 
strengthening the defence*, in the Tiram and Khvher, as in Waziristan. 

(c) Adequate and effective representation to the minority communities in tha 
Provincial Council, and the Central Legislature and in the services. 

(d) Representation of the Hindus in the Cabinet by convention. 

(e) Appointments in the provincial services to be filled up by open competition 
under the authority of a Public Service Commission. 

(f) Right of appeal to the Central Government against oppressive acts of the 
local legislature. 

(g) The sub-vent ion paid by the Central Government for any specified purpose 
to be spent for that purpose alone. 

(li) Resolved further that the judiciary of this province be placed under the 
Lahore High Court with a bench of two judges to sit at Peshawar on circuit duty. 

The Mahasabha in consonance with its principle of religious toleration, assure* 
the Jains of its full support in their right of their Digamber Munis of free and 
unrestricted movement through public streets and thoroughfares. 

This Conference condemns in strong terms the attitude of the Government of 
the Central Province* in not allowing Hindu Government servants to attend the 
session of the Conference, quite against previous precedent* even a* viiitor* and 
spectator*. 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

BVRDWAN-18 JULY mi 

The sixth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was held 
at Burdwan on the 18th. July 1911 under the presidency of Maharaja Srisk 
Chandra Nundy of Kasimbazar. The following is the text of the presidential address 
delivered by him 

It is not possible to adequately express my feelings for your having called upon, 
to presidt over this great function, a man who confines Himself to doing small 
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things in his own humble way and who feels that he is quite unfit for such a great 
honour. Nevertheless. I cannot but thank you most sincerely for the opportunity 
you have given me for realising that I am a Hindu and that I am the inheritor of 
a religion and civilisation which had their inception in the dim unrecorded past of 
thousands of years ago. 

Friends. I am sure you are aware of my limits and limitations. The honour you 
have shown towards me, I arn certain, is not for anything that I personally may 
have done, but it is in memory of my late illustrious father and the family to 
which I belong. Jt was my father who kept the highest ideals and traditions of 
Hindu culture and religion constantly alive before me and protected me, with 
singular foresight and afhvtion, from the mad ourusli of what goes by the 
name of modernism. So, it is with gratitude that to-day I remember * him 
and his forbears who have hauded to later generation all that is noblest in 
Hinduism. 

It is undeniable that Hinduism had its Dark Ages and that we were once in 
danger of being swept awav by meaningless superstitions, cruel orthodoxy and 
impotent arrogance of Hinduism. But the swing to the other extreme was equally 
violent, and the modern educated Hindu is the product of that reaction. We 

wanted to destroy Hindu superstitions and their concomittant evils which have 
resulted in the total los> of the legitimate pride and glory which attach to real 
Hinduism. But that is not the end of it all : what is more unfortunate is that we 
have learnt to feel proud that we have lost it. What is it that Young India expects 
Lorn this welter of self-forgetfulness? Why is it that Young India is out to-day 

with a begging bowl in his hands when there is plenty in hi.* own laud? 

Let him remember what Swami Vivekanamla. the gnatest interpreter of 
Hinduism of the modern times, said about what I consider to be the gist of 
Hinduism : — 

"One of those little handful nations cannot keep alive for two centime.* together, 
and our institutions have stood the test of ages, says \ Ik* Hindu, Yes, we have 
buried all the old nations of the earth and stand here to bury all the new races 

also because our old ideal is not this world but the Other.’’ 

What is the real Hindu ideal? Not that 1 exist only for to-day or to-morrow or 
1. existed only for yesterday, but [ am co-eternal with Great ion and Times ; my 
existence and ideal extend beyond this world and life to Eternity. Tins is the 
central proposition of Hinduism. 

Bur this does not at all mean that Hinduism has neglected the duties of secular 
iife. Enjoy by all means. Hinduism *uys. all that this world kaf to oiler but awhat 

next? This sets us nthinking oi the great herealter. and herein lies the superiority 

of Hindu Philosophy over other schools of thought. These lofty ideals, as Mr 
Rieley says in his 1\ of tie of holm, ‘arc not the monopoly of the learned: they are 
shared in great, measure by the man in the street. A similar testimony is given by 
Mr. Burns in the Census Report of JIB4 when he says that “the general result of 

my enquiries is that the great majority of the Hindus* have a firm belief in one 

Supreme God.” 

A very distinctive feature of Hindu thought-structure is the sense oi unity 
between the individual and the collective. The history of Hindu civilisation does 
not record any clash between the two. The highest, expression of Knowledge and 
Bliss is to be found in collectivism which is realised in the perfection of the in¬ 
dividual. By individual the Hindu does not mean only man. but the entire 
Kingdom of Life. His thought current encompasses not only the individual man hut 
the entire collective life. The Hindu is conscious of a spirit “which sleeps in the 
stone, dreams in the animal and awakes in man,’ “Tat Tam Ansi”—Thou art 
That—is the root of Hindu Universalism. God is both One and Many ; He is tbo 
ultimate Reality ; He is the one support of ail and lie pervades all and the entire 
universe, being the One in Many. He is the collective or universal Man manifested 
for the good of man in all countries and for ali time. Hinduism which has its roots 
in the bed-rock of universal good, is the most cathplio of all religions, and as such, 
its development will mean the progress and the welfare of humanity itself. 

But perhaps the Hindu youth, modernism-nmd, will say in r< ply, “yes, all this 
may be true but this belief has rendered me incapable of contributing to the new 
civilisation with which the world is throbbing to-day.” Alas ! it is a thousand 

S ities ihat this wretched interpretation should be put on the spirit of Hinduism ! 

fever have Hindu religion and philosophy ignored the realities of life. We have 
become slaves as it were, to cheap modern catchwords, such as ‘dignity of labour’ 
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oi ‘work is worship'. ami when we judge ourselves by this Mandat d we naturally 
tight shy oi Hinduism. Hinduism has never shrunk from giving labour the fullest 
dignity ; even the butcher gets liis full dues. 

There is no room for narrowness in Hinduism : the Minting customs and meaning¬ 
less traditions which have* enchained us to-day are not the injunction* of Hindu 
religion, but they are tin* altermalli ot temporary social makeshifts which had their 
origin iu special cm nm.stauees <>r new en\irmimeuts. It is our misfortune that 
those special needs do not c,\N to-day. and we have inherited a legacy of a Useless 
pseudo-religion which is no bitter than obnoxious weeds. What we need to-day 
is not this extermination ot Hinduism but the strength, energy and courage to ruth¬ 
lessly cut down those poisonous weeds which have arrested out progress and reduc¬ 
ed our social life inio a soil ot a stagnant n sspool. 

It i- ot1 1 ii stressed by mteiv-ted people that Hinduism and untouehainiity me 
hopelessly inter allied, which is a negation ol the entire social economy of the Hin¬ 
dus t liaptei I 1 *" of i be >S tthhu-]*iu bn of the Muhuhharuta reveal.- an illumimiting 
picture. \tiei tile It'oi<istuf<i ^.icnticc the iiiMted ihahmiu- were tie.ued to feast 
-erved by King- ot ditlcieni countries—(hiuese. Far-i. Suk. iluti etc. The 
I nnmvrn>>m had its n,.-.s nil the division oi labour ami not aititicial 

divi-imi oi man a -’oidiUL !<> birth Tor the maintenance of a peiieci 

*’t»e in I economy -m-h a division wa- iiidispen-uhie. It me nevei the injmietiou 
ol the 'ha'■tf'i" that ohc ••la-- oi gneip w«.- mhinu to tin* other • all ol them 

were iv-p'vied bvait-e i k> til* d llcjvio limb'? ot a body all ol them were nece-~a 

iv component t.ieior- ot ilie -.cat Hindu -omul stem lute. Hinduism can throw a 
challenge to |lie woiltl o) tin- le-pcel. ii'Viiii'c no ulhri country could ever evolve 
“Utch a pi ricci I\ hat mom *u- social <momy ba-ed on mutual icsptet and ti deration 

In the matnj of intri-ca^te mat Huge it i- worth while to ;■* product what l‘rot.'--.»i 
I Htdhakri-hnau -aid in ins Ihwiu I /»u m J.i , \ ’ 

1 he 11uf-iu tlnukei- p, rhaps tlii.>ugli a Im ky iniUiiion m empirical generalisation 
.i*.siim-*d the I n t ol hei'dity and cin*n'iraged marriages amoiiL 1 those who are ot 
appiox’m itely the same type and equably. It a memner ol a tiist class taimiy 
mnrrn *- amcliei ot pootci antecedent-. the u.»od mluntain r ot the* one is debased 
oy the i•ad nile i itaucc ot the otli'-r with a p'siili tli.n tlm child starts lit*- with a 
heavy handle,ip. It the pui-m- at*- oj ab. 'jt -amc i hi-- the child will be pta- lically 
the equal ■ it 11n pait nts. 

M cntal ability may l»e p*i»!*’ in a mail’age based "ii love lull perieet harmony 
i’ more hkclv to lie unatlMinable where their is a wide gnlt in mail*!'- »>l habits 
environment and <uliin*‘. h i- tine that a woman i- mole adapting in nature than 
man. but then theft is Hunt to < va ry t lung iVihap- it will in udm.lted that i’rot 
liidhakn-hnan - analyst i- a great aignmci.i agam-i intcr-i u-!»* marriage. Harnnmy 
between indiviutial and social gone! that l- whai H;wdui-m lias always •'Iliven tor. 
It does tile "Mine even to-day. 1'hoa- wln> advorale intci-ca<;e mariiage only th;nk ol 
individual happme-s or the -hadow ot happum— without ever caring for social and 
collective vv vi 1 -t r- ■. Win n -in h marriage become- inevitable tor any reason whatso¬ 
ever, it -hoiild be ihe duly ot the Hindu -o-iclv to maintain -lienee If i- the 

duly ol social relorniei- to judge whither lime ha- tome bu Hindu soHity to sup¬ 

port inter-caste mairiage. 

I' ciiitiiiiie progre— i- an j ti« • v 1 1 :v i • hi toi m modem Hindu -oejrty. Winue there 
is woman tln-ie i< (ind tin- is the Hindu conception of woman. In Hindu society 
man ha- hniiotiied woman a- liesl a- he could has worshipped het a- goddess, 

mmie ln*r tlie ab-oluie misnvs- ot hi- home and -hated with hei the tmiis ol 
religious and spiritual life. I*nt to day whai a different -pecla-ir the woman 

otters. Drunk deep from the cup ot model m-m. the Hindu woman li is revolted 
to-day and ha- accused man ot -eltishiicss. eiiteily and deha-ul passion. l‘uy tor 
her whose Jias -u< h an expeiienee of man. lint instances ol ideal matried life are 
not wanting in Hindu society. It m true that ignorance and super-tition have in 
some eases made woman slaves to necessity hut that is not the whole picture. it 
is undeniable that there are tempeiumenlal ami physical dill’erenees between man and 
woman, and if iu disrcgau! of their tundamental ineqnaluics the Hindu woman sets 
out to race with man. and in the name of modernism, rushes down the path of 
lapses ami delinquencies, ihcn the days ol Hindu society are indeed numbered. 

Het woman claim the rights that are mves-ary for her evolution. Free marriage, 
without inlerierencc from parents or relatives, with its good and evil, is even per¬ 
missible. It is necessary however to keep in mind that everything is good iu its 
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own place. Needless imitation, merely for the sake of imitation, can lead a society 
nowhere except to ruiu. Let not our women deceive themselves with pious wish for 
revolt which ib not genuine. 

Hindu widow’ is an object lesson for piety, self-control, spirit of service, selflessness, 
and kindliness of heart. Upon her depends the entire well-being and llieresponsibility 
of a family. In her ideal life of selfless service a Hindu woman can challenge any 
woman of"any society in the world. But at the same time it should be the duty bt 
any responsible Hindu to see that young widows are given away in marriage, for 
this has been enjoined upon by the Shastras. 

Another question that is causing much concern, and quite legitimately. among 
the Hindus, and indeed among all those who feel that in the tuturc constitutional 
re-adjustments, a good anti true foundation should be laid in the provinces, is the 
question of the re-distribution of Provincial boundaries. There can be no question 
that as far as possible, in fixing boundaries, people who are culturally racially and 
linguistically united, should find themselves in the same provinces. And this view 
has met with recognition at the hands of the Statutory Commission, which recom¬ 
mended that before the constitutional changes actually came into operation, a 
Boundaries Commission was to be sel up. which would settle provincial boundaries 
on the right lines, in accordance with the above considerations. And Bengal 
particularly has a very long-standing grievance in this respect. Hardly had the sore 
of partition of Bengal healed, Munbhum. Singbhum. Purlieu, .\vlhet etc. were 
incorporated to other provinces and cut out from the main stream of Bengalee life 
and sentiment, and further placed under various handicaps in the provinces where 
they happened to be placed. The Bengalee-speaking communities m those out¬ 
laying areas are virtually derelicts. vYe all expected that time would lie a 
Boundaries Commission. But we heard the other da\ that the < Government was not 
going to do anything of the kind but was merely setting up two committees Ini 
two particular provinces, vi/, Sind and Orih.su. 1 would cull upon my fellow 
Bengalees to awaken the authorities to the urgency uni senousm*- ut tin 
problem. 

Conversion and re-eon version are sanctioned by the Hindu religion. It is evident 
from the account of the Bratvashtoma Saeritic mentiomd in the 'laiidva Brahmana 
that even an entire community used to In* converted to Hinduism. ‘Delia! Smnti 
says :—It. should also be the duty of Hindu society to sec that women Seduced and 
carried away by force, men or women converted through temptation ot wealth, tind 
a place back in their former positions. It will be quite tilting to remember the 
creed of universal love that Sri. Chaitanya protein<1 for all <nMfs and creed, to 
make a common pulpit for erring and suffering mankind. And we till know, up 
till this day everyone dine* out of the same plate at the shrine ot .fagunnath. What 
we want is this Religion ol ITiivcsuI Love ol Sri C'haitanya. Hinduism j\ 
essentially a liberal faith and a Hindu should therefore take up social refonn 
with a heart, that is wide and eye that see*. ho\ ignoring the heat and Iren/v of Hie 
moment. 

So far as 1 am able to judge, it should be the priutiple duty ot ilie SabJu< 
to preach this universal and extremely accommodating character of Hindu religion. 
This healthy propaganda should be carried on in village- and cities by openly 
preaching and distributing literature as also by other populai methods. This um 
versalisin of our religion, tf rightly and effectively interpreted is sine to catch on 
the imagination of our people who will at once realise their own greatness and 
through it the greatness of others. But let it be particularly noted that ihis work 
of propaganda should be entirely free from rancour or jealously towards other great 
religions of the world. 

In the struggle for national responsible (fovernment in which India has been 
actively eugagea for over a quarter of a century, one question that has started us 
in the face has been the communal question. And in the elJort to solve this ques¬ 
tion and to harness the activities of all communities in the national struggle, there 
have been attempted a scries of pacts and agreement# whose net effect has been the 
reserve of that intended and has been the aggravation of communal bitterness and 
the trotting out of preposterous communal claims. It is high time that instead of 
trying patent remedies, we should try to diagnose the real disease, find out the true 
etiology and administer radical treatment. Nothing else will meet the requirements 
of the situation. 

And it is in the fight that it can pul up in furtherance of the forms of light und 
progress that the Hindu Subha will have supreme justification. And hence it is 
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that I sincerely rejoice that by its bold and uncompromising Delhi manifesto on the 
communal issue the Hindu Sabha has definitely and finally rejected all vain attempts, 
all short-sighted attempts, to patch up some sort of make-believe unity for temporary 
end and has decided to hold aloft the banner of a common composite nationalism 
in India. My appeal to the Hindu Sabha is to uphold that glorious banner unswer¬ 
vingly, unflinchingly and my appeal to all countrymen, HinduB and Musalmans 
alike, is to rally to that standard in their millions for the success of the nationalist 
cause. I do not mean anything ironic when 1 invite my Moslem brethren to sup¬ 
port the Delhi Manifesto of the Hindu Mahasabha, for you will be surprised to hear 
that the said manifesto does not aim at maintaining any exclusive privilege of the 
Hindus if such there be indeed H docs not even mention the word Hindu in any of 
its numerous clauses —perhaps some Hindu ''ommunalist may even say that applied 
to certain provinces like Bengal, loi instance, it does away with a safeguard perhaps 
essential to the Hindu community—but there it is and there it lies, the great charter 
of the composite nationality that is going to be built up in India of the future, the 
Marina Charta of the minorities that has been enunciated at Delhi for the formation 
of a modern national slate. 1 am undci no illusions as to the difficulties that lie 
in our way. There are rocks ahead and in quarters where you least suspect it. 

And in these diflieult da\- those who are stirring up communal 
poison are indeed object m of national <liame. At the altar of this communal 
Irenzy hundreds of innocent people had to be sacrificed at Kishoreganj. Daces. 
Pabna C’awnptu and Bmares. Communal frenzy, whether Hindu or Mahommedan 
deserves mutinied condemnation. It i- the duty of every educated Hindu and 
Mussulman t<i s.c thn* the mischief monger who exploit the ignorance of the help¬ 
less mass ol our p-oplc and incite them to human slaughter merely for the sake of 
it. find no place in *o-:et\ and are punished tor th*^r inhuman cruelties and 
brutalities. 

The prevail communal trouble I believe, howrv.i is merely a parsing phase. It 
is true that when tin* Muslim* firM came to Hindu&than and conquered it the 
Hindus had to siithr much in the desecration of temples and other forms of oppres¬ 
sion. but uliiinatcK alter the conqueror' had settled down in this country, the two 
communities lived m perfectly Inendly terms, they even respected each others' gods 
and developed a 'plemlal spirit of toleration. Hinduism manifested itself in the birth 
ot a new luiMon.dt.-m When Mam will realise itself in a new consciousness of na¬ 
tionalism, which i> already in the making, we will again witness the reunion of the 
two great, communities. And that day is not very far. 

The problem <>f electorate is now’-a-dajs insuperable from the Himlu-Muslim 
problem. The M.ihomedan'. with the except urn of the Nationalist Muslim party, demand 
separate electorate and reservation of seats in legislatures This demand of things 
clearly goes counter to Indian nationalism and involve' two questions, namely, a 
separate Muslim India and the conception of a pan-Islamic empire from Constan¬ 
tinople to the Punjab. I hope 1 won't be misunderstood if I say that thcs« dreams, 
it not openly trumpetted. arc cherished by many of our Muslim brethren. 

The implications of such pan-Islamic ideals require thorough understanding not 
only by the Hindus but als-o by the (Government. Such claims, if supporter!, will 
not only witness a reverse for 'Indian nationalism but will permanently prove a 
dcalh-knci! to an united sell’-Hoverning British Empire. 

India belongs neither to Hindu nor to Mussulmans— it belongs to Indians alone. 
Realisation of this noble ideal of nationalism alone can see an end of all talks of 
communal problem. If Indians, as a nation, can rise above communal jealousies and 
demand sell-government—supported by unity of all communities—only then alone 
will our dreams of Nationalism be realised. The future constitution or India, if and 
when it is formulated with an eye to the good of the country, must be based on 
the fundamental principle of Nationalism and not on eommunalism. A nation 
weakened by a thousand divisions has absolutely no right to claim self-government. 
All of us, Hindus and Mussulmans, must not forget that agitation for self-rule, 
if carried on single-handed, would not lead us anywhere ana that we have been 
made the laughing stock of the whole world by our domestic quarrel and selfish 
scramble for power. Let us not forget again that the political future of the 
two communities arc inalienably mixed up, and that any of them who will carry on 
opposition to the other in the pursuit of the unattainable, will do a great harm not 
only to its own members, but indeed to the whole nation. 

Perhaps it will be universally admitted that eommunalism is born of anti-national 
propensities. Nobody will deny that the Hindus have a distinct contribution to the 
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political movements of Iiulia. T wish T could witness in my Muslim friends a com¬ 
petition in nationalism. Let my Muslim brethren come forward forget the past and 
join hands with the Hindus in the sen ice of our common motherland. Lot us 
respect and develop each other's religion and culture and social traditions, in fan 
all the essentials of our respective communities : hilt let us not insist on the non- 
essentials of our life which may cause a iust cause of grievance to each other, and in 
so doing let us erect a mansion of Hiudii-Mii-hm mrty which will remain as a spin i- 
ing testimony of our love and toleration for all time to come. 

When this domestic cjuarrel has ended the Hindi!" will native Ihemsclve- in 
larger generosity. Let the Hindu Snbha look to tin* future and shape it- 
programme of :vtion accordingly so that the Hindus may de\elop their lmlivulind'ty 
and distinctive culture harmoimni-dy and with a greater degree of mu < es*«. \- 1 

have said before, lei us, in order to achieve this end popularise our history n id 
tralitions to the nia-s of our people L"t us preach o''i cultural individuality a.id 

Dharma' to our people, not the Dharma that we g-'m-rally kmov of but \.i* 

which, in ihc words of ^istcr Nivedi: i 'In e—'ir.ial -jualuy the permanent il,- 

unflu -tua'iug corn of "tibstan-'e, th«• iikui;i)c»- ol man the !:tcn<-s of bte a*- i‘ 

were .to the Artist d \rt. to tile man ot icne. i- - -i- m-c to ih» Monk is \\>w 
(The Web of Indian Life |>. I ! (|1 . We -hdi hive t,» i >> <• ms. mu.- ol tin- universal 
eh«ir..'ter of ‘Dhnn:i . and through our own reals,- 'he Iduirma ol n'lna \.; 
Bernard Shaw s.aiii m Ins (d-iting Maria- d p _’ ss ) ‘ Ih'iigion j- a g:cu f-u<H ili¬ 
on I y motive ioive in the world but ih.ai y >'■ nm-i j 1 ,i nun through In- own religion 
and not through y mr-." 

With this cons, loii-nt*"- and (hi- id«• i ol Idurmi Mm liimlii will -t.iri out t" 
purge n u Sar hm own bench' heap- o| rubm-h ol iMjgmti- iugotiy and n.urowncs- 
that have areinmilaied all over tin* vvoMd. PIsbeliei and atheism ot the Wed 
have brought distress to m.inkbi 1. who at*' sutbuing {mm irteu-e nmnt.i! huira'ion 
It is the dutv ol the Hindu ot lo-moriovv to pi\.m!i tlm u.-'--.iee ,,{ pr.n c good vvitj 
happiness, faith and courage the message t-l umvenal good w hi di "in an< n n 1 
philosophy and wisdom one-* -o splendidly did Imt 'he viuld ag-i:n h ar Me 

the uus-sige of our hermitage the huh g|ori'>u- -'Ud-entlitalling iiU'-ag' 


Aflei the piv-iden! ial -je-o-h vva- read lh M w.i- 11 * j n • - ' i * ! to -peak t < . 

the audience. lie gave a veiy uict little -peril in Lngh-ll -t.i'mg the -tipn lie 
need of military education ui 1 1;• 1 1:i and n.la'ed h:- pei-onal <\p- lb ids gained in 
course of hi- re vni Lumpt-an loin, lb •.i;d tln.i Indian- vn !<• tegardid in nihc 
countries of tin- world a- i!o<m|._- and mu-l ea -<-I< w ,r; and m -mine place-, as m apable 
of defending I In* ns,-l\limy wp- homuued a- philosopher- and tbinkd- nut a' 
the same time were mg.-mled physi-jilly unfn for the piesent day world. 

If-* then described the attempts he had been making tor all these year- to mnka 
military training a part of eompnl-ovy edtmation in India 

After Hr. Moonje had finished Ins short speech Hahn Im/nimn m n 

Lai, General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha. was requested in address the 
audience. There were cries of Hindi from one ijuarter. English ! English ! 

from another. He said, he would speak mainly in Hindi and summarise his speech 
in English at the end. He said 

“Painful events happened at Calcutta and other phme?* in Bengal which opened 
the eyes of the Hindus of the province to their utterly helpless condition and the 
need of consolidating themselves for the sake of the protection of their honour, religion 
and self*respect. 

Since after that, within the last lew years, the Hindus of Bengal led by some of 
the best brains of Bengal like Sj. Kamananda Chatterjec and others, several of 
whom are present here also, have realised the significance of the movement and lent 
their full support to it. Sj. Kamananda Chatterji presided at the Surat session of 
the Mahasabha and only a few* months back in March last presided at Ihc Mahasabha 
Working Committee in’Delhi and met Mahatma Gandhi in deputation lo explain 
the attitude of the Mahasabha and issued an important manifesto stating the position 
of the Mahasabha in relation to the Hindu Mahasabha and the constitutional 
reforms. 

At the outset. I would speak on one point on which i have been thinking 
seriously. I find a strange mentality being developed amongst some educated 
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Hindus io the ell'cci tiinl ''Ifimliita" and Nationalism -cannot go together- that 
they are irreconcilable. I conwider the* an extremely mistaken new. It is the dntx 
of the IlindtiH to work for the r« generation of th* ir community and cuhiiie as it i- 
their duty to work for the freedom ot then eouutry. 1 work lor both and consider 
it the duty of every Hindu to work for both. 

ibis Conference is meeting at a 1110*1 critical junctun when \anoits \ 1 1 a 1 issues 
nfUvling the Hindus and the country are at stake. It i- not possible to touch them 
all in a short speech. Your piesident has ahead} dis< tissed most of th»m in hi < - 
address. I would take thi* oppoitunity oj pmtr*ung againM tin unfaii nmaiks in 
which l>r. Ansari imitbgcd winn presiding at the Naii.nali*i Mn-l;m Confcrcm c. 
While cxtollme the Nationalist Muslim t onferen.-»■ to the *ku* with whnh he would 
have no .piaiTrl it it remained at that in- wud out ot hi* w a} T o !* \ »-l unfair 
attack*; upon the Hindu Mahasibha and >tkh <-ommuu.t\ a* weii. 

He is repotted to haw said that the Natuwial’*m o! the H ndu MaLa-aid.a i~ 
oiil> a cloak for it* aggicM-m- < emmunaii*m. I want eiujti'tc tiotn Id. An-art 
who was i; who went ngnin*I and wn* r< !«p<m-;b!< bT ; 1 ,» -riapp.ng «d the Nihiu 
Report at the Lahole Congn.—I* it h is it 11 (*t a la< i that the 11 j 1 (lit Mahasabha 
in-pile of its -iricth nainmali-l alt/mit acroidtd it* -upper! to tin Nil .mi lit.) urt 
for the *ake ul anivni;' at itas»nabl< *cii l< im r.t ot 1 1 » if.non M t>;;n: 1 ’ 1 1 * * 1 If 11 
When !be Mu-.-nln.au" hd I-} the Ali hrotlur- ami t.lh<i* Pd then ie\o!l rgan -I the 
-nppOi I and the sutic wn- strapp'd b\ -he l.ah-u. t’ti.jn— >h* Mahas.bhu 
*0 i ,v original na'ionali't pf-.imn. 

Hoe* it then he in the mouth ot In Ai-tili 'u si} that tin Mnhas.nha - nat;< nab-t 
attitude o tad} a clunk loi augit—ir «t11 iijumd.sn. 1 )u MahasaoJia has i-.-utc 

b" inauiit*1. 1 kt t p tic -'i't mttmi.a ! i*ii' in tire a(im:n:*i!at:oii <! tin- u ei,tj\ h- o- 

deal Rut .t ha noil' rtf usd to 101m ’o an und* rfatand-ng red <"!*•) iomi*« 

*hat i vi 1 ■;» 1 hi 'lit -akc of aiming at a 1 ens j able »»1 1 .< mm M ■; - u •. 1 1 wtic 

possible. We did not *p«nk *0 far and w«i* w.-oml H» -cc lot fai Mt*!:m < j• -.. 1 r • j• 
M '*dd I 1 u!m a ted and i«il ah tm t ii.li? - hanm-l- t\ • }j , ■ :#•»■< nt n.<\umi<!- i.e on 

nrnoiiL’M tin- Mu**;<iinnii‘. Rut 1* it not el.-m i„,d\ Mia! tun tin p< *i;:on 

'd the Nationalist Mu-hm pait\ which ha- h- n k--.\ to. *m .-iragt im 1.1 in tl. 
Mitmti} for the sike of bni-cng niv:' :.u ndwioc in tht Mu-'un \i w i* 

■ ub-tantially tin* -nine < v « pt that xpaino ilti. m:,- (in c;\,u nj ) u: ai* . is or 
Mndh i* dt m:\ndt d k s-i \ at urn of ‘•cat* undei tlie cmb ut ito ivnUnii lei 

miiiorh ie- le** than p« 1 cut i- dunandit 1 :--i ’la *nk< of Mt’-n'ii m.* ,1. ail t) * 

plO'ires ill whi-h * In \ an :n a minolit} .uni tlnoii-h tin introduction of adii.i 
*nMraiie and n pit si n ! ;»1 :• *n on populate n r*a*i*. Mir Mu-salman* ot ]’■• n^al and 
ilie 1 ‘uinab ate placid ;i; a majoriM lAen tin olhee* m the ministry are ‘<- 
l» ( d:t idetl b} a eoii'en‘N<n in-'udinp e\»n n pie^oiuatic-n tit 1 }i« public *er\ict». 

What is the ditleon-e linn in *ubsinin , e between fin dtinaml td the 'tuumumdi-t 
Air.-dims and the iuth*i ah*t Mn*’:m* w.ih the t.v.eptton ol st palate e)< etoralcs 
We would have been cunun! to watch the tltweloptmtit of opinion amongst the 
AIii**aliium* but haw be* 1 *tmpilhd t»» *ptak out . n a. ■ tint of tht unnmssai} 
and um-silhd tor attack h\cll»d l\ lu An*aii on the Hindu Mahnsabbn not 
sparing: even the Sikh iomn.unit\. 

( ominc to the main work ol the Mahasabha. I am j.ainui to hau 1 to remark 
♦ hat the Mahasabha of late has hetn forget tin;: tl'.e \a*t eon*!incti\e ))iop;ramme it 
has laid before it and has to carry out and fulfil. While the Malia*abha cannot but 

attend to th(> important issue* alio tine th ( > \it;iI interest* of the Hindu community 

today. I would nrjre that the constructive work which the Mahasabha has to carry 
out in the matter of the n moral of untouchabilily. reclamation of Hindus, protection 
f>t the widow and orphan* etc. should be given niueh more attention than is being 
given at present. 


SKCOSl) DAY- Wth U LY P.M1 


lhe ('onference met again on the next day. the 19th. July, mukr the prisidcnt- 
ship of H. Ramananda Chat ter jee as the President had to leave Buidwan for 
unavoidable reasons. This sitting was the most important of all the sittings of the 
Conference. I he resolution disagreeing with the Congress scheme of communal 
compromise moved from the chair and supported by Sj. Mahitosh Roy Chowdhurv 
and habn Jagatnarainlal was earned without a stinge of dissension from any quarter 
Jhc president in a lucid language explained 'the object of such a resolution and 
described the situation which would follow the adoption of the Congress scheme 
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of communal settlement. among the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab. He left the 
Conference then proposing Dr. Sanity Kumar Chatterjce to the chair. The following 
is the text of the resolution • - 


THE RESOLUTION 

“This < ■onlcrencc, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal compromise as 
proposed by the Working Committee of the Congicss marks an advance towards a 
settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory on the following grounds 

(1) That ii discriminates between Minorites of different, Province* and fixes in 
respect of the same an artificial and arbitrary limit of 2b per cent, evidently to 
exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and Punjab from the advantage" 
of protection provided in the scheme. 

(2) That n introduces the principle of reserved representation as a measure of 
protect ion for Minorities, for which there is no precedent in any Constitution of any 
of the Modern Civilised Nations of the world. 

Thai it lias practically treated the essentially <onstitutional question of 
residuary powers as a communal question and has against the practically unanimous 
Hindu opinion decided that they shall rest m the Provinces instead of the Central 
Government, which is against the modern trend of Federalism. 

i4) That it has treated the question of the separation of {Sind apart from the 
general question of alteration ol boundaries of provinces through expert examination 
by a Boundaries Commission, and that it has decided the question in utter disregard 
ol determined opposition of the Hindus of f-Mtnl who will have to bear a larger 
proportion of the inevitable increased taxation in relation to their population as 
compart'd with the Moslems in Sind. 

5) That it ha-* introduced the novel principle ol minimum qualification tor 
public service which is bound to a fleet the essential principle of maintaining the ad¬ 
ministration at a high "tandaid of efficiency, irrespective of consideration of caste or 
‘Teed, besides being uneconomical in that lower talents will be recruited at a higher 
prjVe and higher talents placed at a discount. 

>/. Malnfnsh Ha>) Choudhnnj . in supporting ilic resolution in a vigorous speech, 
explained poini by point the delects of the scheme so far as the Hindus of Bengal 
and Punjab were eon corned. He explain! d the inefficiency of the proposal of 
minimum qualification for public services and said that by adoption of the proposal 
an injustice would be done to the talent ol people. 

He said the Working Committee of the Congress perhaps did what was the last 
m the eireumstancts in which they were placed but with due deierenee to the great 
leaders, the speaker thought fhat!fheir solution of the communal problem was far 
from satisfactory. The Commit ice had departed from the principle of nationalism in 
their anxiety to placate the Mahomedans, while bv confining the special protection 
of the minority interests in their scheme only to those minorities who form 2b per 
cent or less ol the population of a province they had clone injustice to the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal. In yielding to the Mahomedan demand on the question 
of residuary powers, the Working Committee had also made even a greater mistake. 
Ihe speaker said that the Hindus were prepared to make all sorts of sacrifice for the 
sake of nationalism but if the high principle of nationalism was deviated from for 
the sake of the Moslem community, the Hindus of Bengal claimed the right to 
special protection of their interest. 

Babu Jagatnarainlal delivered a very nice and exhaustive speech in support of the 
resolution. He dwelt at length on the merit of the resolution and brought the defects 
of the Congress scheme to the notice of the audience by facts and figures. 

A resolution appreciating the spirit of patriotism of Dinesh Gupta and others 
and condoling their deaths waB moved and carried. 

The Conference then closed the session. 



The Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 

‘.'bo «tss--t 

With. December MM. Mr. haid t j mt till the Hindu Mahasabha buame h 

Keoeption V°Twen ’Hi.id i public r.j.inioti either in ,..- R oti«ti«ti» with the (ioveri.uwil 
political body «« «HI, Him I i^fuull lor the simple reason that the hulk ot the 

or the non-Hintlus alwujH .nal..' <1' «'i"»* from . strictly Hindu . 

Hindus at thul turn- dd n't ^ not howrv.-r, theca™- now. At the presu.l 

even when it, was called lor. 1 Mahasabha and its affiliated provincial Sabbaa. 

moment through the■ nicdinnJ of ‘^“‘7 to obtain a perspective of Hindu 
it wftH possible lor “ u ^rlv reflected. That to his mind was a great advantage 
public opinion as MU-h <harl\ r advanced in political conceptions and ideals 

in a country like theirs, in ^untrie^ HCUumja^ ^ illfllienmJ 1H 

like those ot western Hurope. w^ eHt pa tiioti^m. things stood obviously on a 

their judgment by cousideraii » f f lQ _ d * w ) im . to their dire misfortune some 
different, footing horn thorn »> politic had not vet passed in their mentality and 
fairly large sections o the bodj “mrnunul considerations. In such a 

political outOok beyond thei»* g , J »jJ under the influence of theories not 

state of aflairs, discussions of pohfujj iyiia * of hie natmallv led no-wherr. as they 

wholly applicable to the adia ■ ■ 0 f ld< . Hound Table Conference m London, 

hud leceutly witnessed m the h d on )>v , h e unions political groups 

In hu t. the only result ‘I*•» n, , 'mi.r ideal, and aspirations was 
and parties acting unde the ml »n 11 , , ,i u . ^-uwlms. Ilwas. therefore, 

nothing but disruption “|'jjJ * 154 ^ *\ K . 11UNV m existence a full} organised and re- 

StSJSWSX Sf *. w*—, 

as; st;azssv....."™"“ 

realities m tins couiitry I'amianawl said The Hindu Mahasabha stands 

In his president in* .ddnss. 1 , n ld(> Hindus but because they are 

tor nationalist principles no 1 ‘ j national progress ean lie based. It these 
the true foundations on which aoie™ "*''*"*" £ , , 01UIUlllli ,y. that 

principles benefit the Hnidus ni neHindus have beJn. and 
benefit is merely inn leiita . U * * *° '""\ Wls t . limilr y. T-i u,e the words ‘it suits 
even now are the bulk ot the . 14-mdiii knows that the Hindu Mahasabha 

h , m - in really ^iV^ui.mrt"i>nHu Subha. although the Punjab 
demands received in PP ort * h \ hv * p pnm iplcs do not sun them, lhc 

Hindus arc in ft iuiuoiii> and iiumiorted liv the views ot the League ot 
Mahasabha and its principles haw j j lhc * Uahomedaiis put forth thcii 

Nations and HriUsh ju.d Lmopcan pro/ection from any 

.■bums as minority, but wn. . ‘want is to build up a structure ot 

possible disability or *iV^euit>ha**i*se ami perpetuate the aloofness ot Muslims 

country. Re»olution» 

l-he Co.,lev ,.00 oo,.eluded .M scsiou on the Mb. !,> !•—»*»» 

resolutions. concern and alarm the agitation 

The Conference viewed w 1 V/^hmi r&iu'irom \nrv\x communal consi- 
carned by outside Mos oius AgamM ^ * h , Hindu population of Kashmir tor the 
derations and expressed sympathy M«th hp " "rKrbanccs The eonfere.me 
inmieiise loss of life and piopcity as * ■ unreasonable and aggressively 

loan'd that the Maharaja was y«■ IdmR " ' h< £ P l0 .emovo^ wt-h fears of Hindu, 
communal demands ot Mos enis an 1 sUitr iu an lK i e quat.e manner. 

,,y the & 

subjectB^of HydoraballM^opa^'at'd .l«..a g aJh where .he Hindus formed ,he majori.v 

”• fe'rtts r - 

of^re^resenhd^ »d^the Round Table Conference and expressed extreme dissatisfac¬ 

tion at the same. 
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Tbe Bengal Students’ Conference 

('Aij rnih /<</;. 

,1//. S. Stitt/in><(/f ft. in file coiiim- ot lii 1 -' presidential addle*-''a* tile HciiL'ul Students 
i ‘iMilfiviH'c. winch its *'t‘^sit *11 on t lit* .ini. (H TUl'KIi :ti Calcutta. obsened :— 

.\ great dc il of unuscuse ha* liM’ii talked and w ntteii about 1 lit* weibwot n topic ol 
•undents and n*<. 1 will 'stale my eoneliMons on tin- mallei, lor \om raivlui 
emisidctalion. 1 \Mll malo* a disiineiion between ‘-'udeiit" below ughteeu, and 

students abmc eighteen. To student*- below eighteen, 1 will venture to sUggiM llnil 

the) s rve them-rh > s and ilieir eountiy besl, I»\ keeping aloof fiotu at toe paiiietpn 

lion in p lit 1 it’s. 1 tin i,n' want them to be blind or deal to what is goii.L* on amund 

them. 1 \\.«nt tiiem to wa'dt -er and lSun. I want ihtm 1 *» m\dop the gteat 
<jualities ol r<.ui;mc ]*:»Miot Um and "( It-saenlit e. Hut tlu) ;m loti yui.j.' to lie ol 
ail)’ use ui pobti' s a t the ai-« ami tl lhe\ wait -ume linn, ami prcpaie themsches 
they will be Of' ipealr) seme** ,u poll! ( d eoltrse | e.\ef pt I !i(l'*e who leel tin 

irresistible eall of tinii eotiult) and do not like to May : n school m at tollem*. liny 
are the c\eepl»on 7 and no central rule ran bind tiiem. 

lint with regard to sitiili nis above eighteen yeat- I h«\«* no insitation ,n -avia* 

iii.it tiny will lose nothin*:, imt will mini a meat deal il tin) respond to he eab 

e \(’11 to take aeti\e patt in polities. In then ot^r 1 wmod uttei fnii) tile entitle. 
Most of them are dependent on their pan ids ot gumdians. Jliey owe it to tiiem to 
eet their consent. before the) break a\\a) from linn moonm.-. \i:ain I e\< < pi tiiosr 
who fe< I tin* n 11 s.M djje rail. I am not impressed by the jejune aieiimcnt that then 
education will lie spoiled. It iduea'ioii means as it oiojht to the training ol tie 

mind, tile building iiji ol tile body and the litlini: oj a man to respond to tin 

nobb t impttisf's in him, active paitn ipalion in tin* polities of :i Mibj»*ct country 
lighting non-violent !\ |or freedom is tin* \eiy lies) edu.ation whicji an) boy oi util 
.■an get. 

In a. I pi ov ; 1 s * e-> el India the ele plnbhm wh*h '-taps <dmal<d met! Ill til'll 

face is that of tin* mploy muii Mum is no }■;«»< i • i .tin fot n. Its iu-toi t< id 

inevitability must lnm* net n lonsien. It w.i* not in nee the 1 raged) la rd 

Maeauh\)‘s mmnti which wa< the lotnidatir.n of modem univcr-Hy education m the- 

country, deliberately - 1 ;l ♦ * | imp the main nb|< et ol education in be unpaited to tin 
natives was to train * lerks for the Ka<t li.diati Company; and in spile el man) 
changes some of finm wholesome, our n;nt eismes and eollem H base latgeiy temained 
t lerk-mainifaeturing iaeleries. I in- tacbeal i*medy hu tins ehionh .-latent unemploy- 
ment will come only with the < -labhshmein ot Mt araj < »o\ «*i nment m om count!) 
To-day the mam avenues of imiilmiiniit fer otir 'dueaicd men ate only tin' over- 
crowded governin' m and other oH'oe- am! 'N* -till mote uw inowded profession ol 
law or medicine Hut under liie >wa»‘»j (iovernmem. the aim), tile navy, tin- ail 
foree. tin* mercantile marine service ii:e indigenous and foreign banks of the country, 
tile great trading houses which will then i ome into existeine, iin* lndustues wiiieii 
will then be established, agriettlltire winch will then la* radically improved and will 
(loutish and many other spheres of national activity will offer ample laid for tin 
employment oi ihe talent of the educated with ot the country: I would ask you to 
wait in patience for that sj*p, of affairs: that is bound In ennie in two nr three 
) ears. 

Meantime. I would ask you not tn waste your emigy. I here is plenty of w ork 
lying before. IH^luibandhu Das had evolved a fine and will-thought out scheme ol 
\illage re-const red ion in liengal. which would have absorbtd the energies of hundreds 
of our young (dueated men and women, and would have tianslonncd (*ur ullages. 
The* cruel hand ot death snatched him away from us before he couid malnre ins 
plans. Hut, it not on that piand scale, on a modest scale, it is still possible lor you 
to spread yourselves m the villages and become centres ot cult me and usefulness. 

J am not painting a mere riopia. I make a practical suggestion, which J should 
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like lo carry out. (Jo and *eUle in a village, when* you arc not altogether unknown. 
Take some beautiful hooks, pictures, ami a gramophone with good plates of good 
iiiimit* with von. take also a chest of medicines, learning how to use ihe medicines. 
Eearn the art oi spinning and weaving. anti the art oi teaching M to others. Learn 
something about agiimltmc Si tile in the ullage. help tie* village folk to spend 
their evemngs or their leisure moments with some happiness, Cute their ordinal> 
ailments. Head the hooks, show tin* pictures and play ihe gramophone to them 
lake interest in their allaiis. help them to resist the petty tyranny of tin* small 
revenue, irrigation and p.lue oflieinls. Kcpresent then grienuiees to the higher 

authorities, help them to keep the village rhwi and solitary, help them to fight 
epidemic*-’, teaeh their children in a snail school : hy and by you will find a place 
m their hearts, and also m their purs< *•> It is not going to he easy work, to begin 
with. Hut J am confident that, it tried on a piopei scale and with sufficient patience, 
ii is hound to yield very good results. Anyhow, under the Swaraj (Joveinment. wc 
must have a five-year or a ten yeat plan, lo Tiansfoim om villages into Jiving, \inlt- 

liealihv units ol a Iren resurgent nation. You may he pioneers in that work. 

I’lie fashion in India to-day. with some people, is to think always ami to lalk 
-ometimes of pen gal as ih< hot-'hrd of violence. Ii i- a liahel on the lair name 
ot Bengal. Her sons and danghlci - up- -o recklessly patriotic that some of them 
icsorl t.o deeds wliicli are Violent. But they toim a vejy small inkin'-copit minority. 

I am not a philosopher. Then-tore. 1 will not indulge in the edm-s or tin imn-ethie* 
<>i violence, as opposed to non \ iolemc. That i* too profound a -object tor me. Foi¬ 
ls it possible h>r me t<« say tli.it violemc hasalway- been mefleitoe and non Mohnce 
alone cllective (In the nth. t hand, the history ot mail up to the \*-:u of gun-p 1 *h♦ 1. 
illustrates only mu mcrea-ine purpose vi/ that violence is to he ihe ulti¬ 

mate arbiter in the alliiir- oi nations. But then- is one sjjvak of light in the 
otherwise dark clouds ot human Iw-lory vi/.. that men air slowly learning that it is 
better to count heads than to bleak them, even m the a flails ot nations. jimt as 
i hey have learnt that le-s<m slowly and painlully. in tin- athbrs (-1 the individual. 

But while mher nations may take their own time to learn this lesson, India has 
made her choice and. m my opinion rightly nuclei the 1< adership ot Mahatma (»au- 

dhi. to use only the weapon of nou-violem e. in her -migglc for toedom. Tln-ie is 

I»tmejple behind thaf. India -miggbs tor In-r freedom, not only for her own sell, 

nut also bn the -akc oi a wat-weary world. >he wan's to give to 'lie world her 

age-alo-.g m -sigc .if ■ p.-acc . >n ••irtli and goodw.ll to all mtn." She cannot do so 
if she *‘.,is In r own iiitdcm thiottgh v,n!<nc<\ tor the sake ot the world. 

' i lic is also pledg'd to icii-vioh i • fm h« i own -«k<\ Fortunately ot untoitu- 
natclv India to-day m a laud ot dilhnng clods and . asies ITiat she may be 
welded into me -Hong willed nation is ihr hope ol eveiy invei o» die country. Non¬ 
violence is |Jm lasust plailoim on whnli tiny can *n mutt. Communal violcme is 
the W'oi-t jorm ol violence ; and once it is aMevvcd to -plead the pin-pecif ot Indian 
nationhood will nvcde iajndly into tin* ba< kgtound. 

A foreign n responsible (iovet nn.ent will always liiut it oitl'anU to tight violence 
in a subject late. A swaiaj i iuvci nnieiit. bin ked by public opinion, can alone deal 
tllectivrl} with violence Those ol u-. llu-ielore who dtsiie that violence should 
disappear Hi tin- eountiv at tin- iarbe«t po--ibjr moniuit iniM piny and woi k loj 
an honourable and pe.-.retnl -ciibmuit b< ing amvni at between t front Butaiii and 
India at iln* Bound I able < 'onb rein e. That will Ik- the radieal mn<- lor violence. 

It Mahatma (dunlin be allowed to return i mpiy-hamled to India. < Jnd help (Beat 
Britain and India. 

I am anxious that wc -Imuld be char in our mind’, a- i*• vvhai wo want. Some 
of you may have followed the recent contiovcfsy in the columns of “Young India" 
between Mahatma (uindhi and mysell. on this mallet. l>o wo want political power 
or reform h .' My answer is emphatic. Wc want political power to rule ourselw- 
as we wish. I am glad that Mahatma (bindhi has expressed the same sentiment 
in England, lie wants power for his eountrymen “even to sin.' The point can 
admit of no doubt at all. If. lo-moirow, (Beat Britain wen- to make India dry. 
prohibit the import of all foieign cloth, help agriculture considerably, establish in¬ 
dustries ami banks in the sole interest of India, and add to the wealth of the 
nation, even then, 1 would not acquiesce in the continuance of British rule m this 
country. For, I would rather he a member ot a free nation. Borne of whom drink 
alcohol, some of whom dress themselves in foreign cloth, and which is no veiy rich, 
rather than a member of a nalion of slaves, none ot whom drinks, all ot Whom 

;u 
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wear khaddar, and where wealth accumulates, but men decay. Clear thinking on 
this matter is essential. 

There is one constructive method of nation-building work, in which you should 
all take part to-day. Communalism is the poison which is corroding the body 
politic of India. It must be ruthlessly cut out. You must learn to think, apeak 
and act in terms of the nations. In ilie secular field of Government. there is no 
room for caste or community. The modern Slate taxes, legislates, polices, judges, 
fights, and discharges obligations of social service for all citizens irrespective of 
their caste or creed. Tlic prosperity and adversity of the State aifeet all citizens 
irrespective of their caste or creed. The efficiency of the individual alone counts 
in the modern State, and not his antenatal accident. When India gains freedom 
the services of communities will be assessed, if at all. not by the title holders und 
by the toadies among them, but by the number of brave men and women who 
sacrificed themselves in the struggle for the country's freedom, t'ommunal minori¬ 
ties have nothing to fear, under a democratic government, if their religion, culture, 
language and customs, so far as they nre not inconsistent with public order <u 
morality are statutorily protected, as they will be in Swaraj India. Majorities m 
Indian Legislatures will not be communal, but will consist of all communities. 
Separate electorates cannot soften the rigors of majority rule, if the majorities be 
communal. Yo separate community can prosper, if the whole country sutlers under 
foreign rule. Communities do not advance by some of them getting high oiliee ui 
title. When the whole country prospers under Swaraj, every communit> also will, 
Tb^se are fundamental elementary truths, but some communal leader* are deliberately 
made to forget them. 1 appeal Jo you to whatever community \ou may belong 
to spread these truths far and wide, and to exorcise til** demon ol communalisiii 
from the country. 

I need not elaborate, to a student audience in Bengal. the mod lor Swadeshi 
und the boycott of all foreign goods. This is intended mainly as an <eonomn- 
weapon. Boycott has been and may be used again as a pohtieal weapon. But. tc 
day under the terms of the Gundhi-Jrwin pact, we cannot and we do not advocate 
the boycott of British^goods us such. But we are entitled and Inund to pleach and 
practise Swadeshi. ^ We must go in for Swadeshi goods whenwr possible, and as 
far as possible. We must boycott all foreign goods. The only exception!*, 1 would 
make, are medicines, books and necessary machinery tor our industries. 

We are all to-dav talking of the Indian Federation including the Indian States. 
Mahatma Gandhi is extremely nice to the Indian Princes, and does not mind their 
coming into the Indian Federation, remaining small autocrats in their own States. 
But the Maharaja of Bikaner does not respond, lie la\s down impossible conditions. 

I personally feel that the Indian Federation must stop with the Indian Provinces 
leaving it. to the Indian States to come in. if they want to. on the following condi¬ 
tion, viz. (1) that the fundamental rights of ciii/.' , n-hip arc guaranteed siatutoritv 
to the people of the Indian States, entering the Federation. (-) that redress in this 
matter is available to the people of the Indian rotate® in the Federal Supreme 
(.’ourt aud (d) that the representatives of the Indian Slates to the Federal Legis- 
vtru re ’ to Lower House, arc elected by the people of the Indian Stales. 

What will huppen in this matter is too soon to say. But I am not very enthusiastic 
about a rederalion of all-India just now. I am also clearly against the proposal to 
vest the residuary powers of the Federation in the Federating units. The centri¬ 
fugal tendencies in our country are so great, and the centripetal forces yet so weak 
that I am anxious that no step should be talon which will strengthen * the former 
and weaken the latter.. There is, however, one direction in which you can help the 
triumph of Indian nationalism over narrow Provincialism. Be proud that you are 
Bengalees, but be prouder that you are Indians. 

After Swaraj is obtained, we shall have to light many enemies inside and outside 
our country. Katjagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are 
all very well, when we are lighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of 
tile future Swaraj Government; if it has to continually fight among its own citizens, 
^atyagrams, passive resistors, and law-brtakeis. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day 
Unit >. atyagraha is a more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or may 

* ’ but Jio civilised Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the 

1 decide for himself whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law 
nouiu be obeyed or not, und acts accordingly. A Swaraj Government can function 
etticiently, it its citizens learn that majority rule must be obeyed, so long as the 
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minority is given the fullest right to convert itself into a majority. The majority 
may become so tyrannical, the minorities may be justified in resorting to passive 
resistance. But that should be an exception and not the rule. You have great work 
in propagating the sound doctrines. I invite you to do so. 


The Bihar Students’ Conference 

The Bihar Students’ Oonferumi was held at'Arnih on the 20th. (htober ID.II As 
Munshi Jstrar Karan, the president, could not be present at the Conference his 
address was read on his behalf. The following is the text : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends—Never before in modern times has India been so 
deeplv stirred as she is to-day. The idea of freedom has caught her imagination 
and for its attainment and retention an ever-increasing number of men as well as 
women is ready to go through every suffering and to make all sacrifiee. The spirit 
of freedom pervades not only the realm of politics hut is making itself felt in many 
other departments of our national thought and activity. Old ideas are crumbling 
and tradition is losing its s\vav. A new hope and a fresh faith arc inspiring our 
hearts and there is visible on all sides a solemn determination to revive and increase 
our past glory. The atmosphere w tilled >\ith the spirit of service and sacrifice. A 
session of your Conference held at a time like this has an importance all its own 
and I am very grateful that you have called upon me to lender you such little 
assistance as I can at this important juncture. I prize the honour that you have 
been pleased to confer on me. 

Freedom i*. eouimg. but do not forget gentlemen. I pray you. the serious respon¬ 
sibilities it entails. Thom uh<> by severe prejuration and strict discipline do not 
equip t.h'*msel\v* for the right cx- r-ise of freedom often make a mess of their country 
and its future, tliston contains iustan**.^ where liberty has degenerated into license, 
limne hay led to elm is and chaos has brought about the extinction of freedom 
itself. The retention of freedom, 1 beg you to remember, is far more difficult than 
its acquisition. 

Wimt then C th“ task before you Those of you who truly long to be the 
soldiers of freedom n j oth t aim is really worth having must first of all liberate 
your minds. Dou r yield unquestioning obedience to authority. DonVnliow tradition 
to frighten you. Don't fallow blindly any man however great. Don’t accept any¬ 
thing on tints'. Examine earefullv any idea that is placed before you. Welcome all 
that is goo-d. reject all that is evil. Believe me. no country in the world has been 
'» greater victim ot tradition than thh unhappy land of ours. And no 
(ommunity has suffered more than the Hindu community from the carping 
and d*gralin; eiTeets of tradition and custom. At every" step and in all 
directions tradition m>ck< us an 1 withoui any resistance we succumb to its 
tyranny. Tim tragely of the situation is that oven educated men invent arguments, 
mind vou. all of them are not insincere, in justification of every absurdity and their 
enfeebled minds seek shelter in smu book of hoary antiquity. I venture to submit 
that no book, however ancient or authoritative, should be allowed to convert human 
beings into slaves who dare not exercise their reasoning or critical faculty. I am 
happy to find that Mahatma Gandhi who, according to his own declaration ‘believes 
in the Vedas, the. Ufianishada, the Parana* and all that goes by the name of Hindu 
Scriptures and therefore in ‘Avtars and re-births,’ is not in favour of surrendering 
our judgment even to our Shastras. Says he, ‘I shall not make a fetish of religion 
and I cannot justify any evil in its sacred name. I have no desire to carry one 
single soul with me, if I cannot convince him by an appeal to his reason. I shall 
even go to the length of rejecting the divinity of the most ancient Shastras if they 
do not appeal to my reason,’ Pray do not misunderstand my position. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of and loyalty to Hinduism which I consider to be the 
most precious heritage of our race. The world is waiting for its message and it is 
for us to carry it to far-off lands. But make no mistake. The Hinduism which 
will enrich the world is the Hinduism which ennobles and inspires and not the 
Hinduism which demands unreasoning acquiescence from its votaries. 
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Some of us—happily their number i^ fast diminishing—-have I rainferred their 
allegiance from one tradition to another. The tradition of tin* West they have subs¬ 
tituted for the tradition of the East and in the name of eiilture and enlightenment 
they perpetrate sine-king nets of vandalism. While they decry onr own institution, 
they dare not question even the most trivial rules oi Western ettiqncttte. Their 
foreign mode of thought, loreign garb and foreign tastes should be objects of pto- 
founcl pity. Little do they realise that blind imitation is the surest, proof of what 
Mahatma Gandhi has ealled slave mentality. 

It should be your aim and endeavour to destroy tliis mentality. I Tee India 
will need institutions which will foster and develop lreedom and for the construction 
for a new order of things, the liisl requisite is the capacity to think fearlessly. 
Our pas!—to deny Ps greatness is to betray gross ignorance—should spur us to sire 
nuous activity in order to make the future mightier than the past . but to hold 
that our past was ported and free from all blemish is to ignore the law^ ot (‘volu¬ 
tion. On the o!h"r hand, the humiliating era/e tor imitation oi the West and a 
sub-conscious desire to convert India into another Europe is a non and nuuc dan¬ 
gerous malady which should be ruthlessly ext• i minuted. lb member friends, the 
world is in sore need of India which will lone th<* wisdom and .coinage to think 
its own thoughts and to live its own lit*. India loses all value it it is to he only a 
faint and feeble copy of the West. Tile world wants originals and not copies. It 
should be your ambition and pride to give to humanity the India that again in the 
futuie as in the past will make it?* own di-niia ! and diMumtive contribution to the 
cnbghtenrnrnt and advancement ol the woild. 

ff you break away from crude traditions and su-> h ^ ciHonc oi iceeiit growth 
voiir ideas about »ex will necessarily undetgo a deep and radical transiontuitmn. 
You will realise thal woman has as impoitam a tuncMoti in life t" discharge as a 
man. It is ,i crime to impede her sell-realisation and -cli-iinpiv-ni'Ci. It -lunikl !*e 
your privilege to resist h»*r to fulfil lur dc-uinv. FinmL I beg you '<> <i»n-ider the 
tolossal stupidity and cruelty ol the attitude of many ol es m-m who tcel in- 
• dined to dictate to woman. I respiv! and admire mans an\efy r» seiw woman 
but l fail to appreciate bis wish t.o dominate. It yon d< '-ik to ' io< tin-' pioblcm in 
its true perspective you will ban to make a long am! -iistaimd mental <!hul »o 
change yoin angle ot vision. <Mtr mmd> lor long have been 1 inning in a parlc ii- 
lai groove to alter their course and direction 

T shall make it I may one or two (nm-ictc - tigge-limm in tin- • "line lion to 
ptovoke thought and even eontrov el-y Von lnne to e]< .tie ni' )i ;,n atmosplleft 
that no woman Amnld i ut feel ihe --li^lii<*-«! n-e <•' in-'*' only us .my public plat < 
nr conveyance. Every woman should in* Im.-i'lincd by fin <-on\.eiion that a* long a- 
there is one single educated young man aku and a- long as he eau help it. no 

barm or insult can befall tier. E\*rv young man should be cage! to spring forward 

to the rescue of a woman, regardless ol all peismial eoiisi qiu'iiees to himself. I’hi" 
sense of security will be the most iHeeli\c means of abolishing pm dub. I veiituie 

to hope that there is no young man present line today who upholds the honor.-, 

of purdah. Apart from other considerations it we want to live we must banish 
purdah from our midst : if is inhuman. Who does m.t know that thousands ot 
woman die of pthisis. every year because we in our wedom have decided to keep 
them shut up in houses where air and light have not mm h free access ? strange 
are our notions of respectability ! The greater the n^peetability a family claims, the 
greater the rigidity with which it observes purdah . No Hindu can have the hardihood to 
assert that this wretched practice has any religions sanction behind it. blind custom 
and agonising cowardice alone are responsible for its continuance. With the 
disappearance of purdah girls' education will become more 1 real and liberal. The 
growth and spread of girls education will foice a change in the laws of marriage 
and the rules of inheritance. It will give a new position and a new status to our 
woman who will become as great upholders of India & dignity, honour and freedom 
as men themselves. 

Not a whit less urgent is the crusade that.you have to carry on against 
communalism. Friends, it is a humiliating confession to make, but truth must be 
told. The nationalism of most of us is only skin-deep. You scratch a nationalist 
and you find a communalist. And what is infinitely worse is that Hindus among 
themselves are hopelessly divided. Gun we honestly say that, for instance, a 
Bhummihar Brahmin regards a Kayastha as his brother or a Kayaslha makes no 
distinction between another Kayaslha"and a Yaish? Who does not know that during 
elections not a few ol us try ?«» take advantage of tbit- separatist feeling? Who does 
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not know that m matters ot appointments this feeling sometime^ makes u- ••oinrnit 
jobberrv in the name of adequate caste lepnKcntation.' Du not some of mir minister 4 , 
legislators and public men, most of whom are graduate- for their own ignoble per¬ 
sonal ends fan the flame of commun:di-m ? Would not at least some of our so- 
called leaders who have manoeuvred themselves into the lime-light drop into utter 
oblivion and absolute nothingness if they ceased to take advantage of and encourage 
eommunal bitterness and strife It is my deliberate conviction that our educated 
men eannot escape their share of responsibility lor the growth rominuiifllism. 
Happily, in villages, comparatively speaking, this deadly poison ha- not produced 
its pernicious ellD-ts as it has done in large towns and <itirr>. Hut if immediate and 
stem measures are not adopted I am afraid, then- will lie -mil a conflagration in 
the country that it will consume all our hop** for the future. 

In pleading for nationalism I am not thinking, I a—mv volt, of tin pn-enl tight 
for Swaraj. A nation’s greatness j* IJt *i founded on the decision of any Bound 
Table t’ontemne it i- d( pendent on the attitudes, capacities and virtue.-: inherent 
in the nation it-elf. It is up to you. L'cntleimn. to take a vow that in all civic 
mallets you w ill not allow religion race or ea-te to infill*m e \ our judgment 01 
action. Do not think in teim- <f easic or ••omniunity Eviry Indian should be 
equally dear to you. A Brahman 01 a bum. a Musl’m or a ('liristian, an Anglo- 
Indian or a domiciled Englishman indeed every one born of ike common mother 
should have equality oi lights and opportunities. It is a eiime to make distinction 
between one Indian and another on grounds ol i.ne lehgion or <a-tc. Euless tin- 
feeling becomes leal, all talk oi nationalism is -h*< 1 hv pu« i isv. IL member our sal¬ 
vation lies in nationalism eommuiuiti-m will only lead to our destruction. 

Von. friends can make a beginning at ninr. Begin to tb'iik so Indian-. I 1 will 
icqiiirt believe me. titnide etlorl to do n). 'I'he -uiiv'itiidingtatmo-pln re i--uielnirged 
with communali-m and n i- by no m«*an- ••a-y to t.-i-t us bam till inftu-iu'c. You 
-liwiild be picpnml to meet with tuilun - and di-appoii.i m« t:t-. Do not be daunted 
or disheartened by f Jiem l\*‘(p your faith in natlonah-m undunfind. Let not the 
eommimali-:n o| \.>ur fiends and i ulleague- thiovv yo-ir mind out ol g*ai. Do not 
’.ay. a- alas -o many actually -ay I li.ive been aei.ug houe-fiy and -inc. rely a- a 
nationalist but -o ami -o has been thwatiing m< as a . ommunalis . My friends call 
mi an impractical visionary or a fool. Y* ry good 1 -hail sutler no loiigei I can bi¬ 
as great a « mnnunali-t a- In 1‘oor !- thi t.oili m n.itionali-m which i i mni le- into 
pieces at tin* lii.-t touch ol > onimuuali-m. It: yum school- and college- m voiir 
oebates and gait c- m y.un -o<*i!ti and oilni t i \ 1 1 i • ■ - nvogni- no distinction ot 
caste or ctecd and tin- hy Tic bniiidation ol that nai ion ali-n. a- in aftt r-l.fe will 
-utvivc ad -hock- 

"‘'onu ol von genii' an n may peohainc lei i indued i u liml latilt with me fot 
dwelling oi what might lie • m-nDicd to be c\ti a-cilu.-attonal qiic-tion- hut if there 

any sin-L clitic- | dc-m- to tell them in all humility, but with pci feet explicit¬ 
ness that I beg to ditl* r Ironi Tuan. EdinaTon a -cording to my concept ton. 1 - 
oniy a means to an end and not ih- end itself. I he aim of cducatt ai is bound to 
i bailee with the varying mad-. It i-, therefore, ea-y to contemplate that at a given 
moment m the life of a nation mu pnrticiilai aspect oi education more than another 
may need special insistence. Far be it from me to under-estiuiate the value ot 
intellect,uni studies, investigation and research, but I. for one. for at least for some 
linn' to come, would unhesitatingly devote the major poition of my attention and 
energy to the development of character. Let the character be improved and I 
-lotibl not scholarship and iescardi will not lie long to follow. It i- a delight again 
to quote Mahatma Hatidhi. In replying to the add re-* 4 presented to him by the 
French students at Maiseille- he observed. Beal education consisted not in packing 
the brain with so many facts and figure-, not iu passing examinations by reading 
numerous books but in developing character. Very rightly, if I may say so with 
all respect, lie said in the same speech, a nation loses its liberty owing to some of 
ifs own weaknesses, and we find that immediately we shed our weaknesses, we regain 
our liberty.' 

I have been inteiested in education and connected with educational institutions 
all my life and as one day succeeds another the conviction grows deeper and strong¬ 
er in me that character lies at the root of all progress and all success. It is no¬ 
thing short of a tragedy that character-building does not receive that attention at 
home or at school or college as it should. The parents are satisfied it their young 
hopefuls creditably get through some public examinations and the worth of aiT edu¬ 
cational institution is measured by the percentage of its passes. 1 am surprised 
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that the result of this neglect is not more deplorable than what it actually is. Docs 
it not happen that a lad secures a first place in his class but is unwilling or unable 
to protect a tinv little fellow who is being bullied or ill-treated by some big boy ? 
What is worse is that he is unconscious of his duty to his younger or weaker brother. 
Does it not happen that a man tops the list in the 11. A. or B. Sc. examination but 
refuses to go even to Burma or Ceylon—not to mention more distant lands—on a 
good salary and with excellent prospects ? He lacks that energy and initiative as 
will impel him to think of untrodden fields. Anything unfamiliar is beyond his ken. 
The present unemployment of the educated classes is the result of diverse causes but 
I venture to submit that lack of enterprise is most certainly one of them. The spirit 
of adventure, capacity to take risks, the courage to face difficulties and the determi¬ 
nation to conquer them would. I assure you, make you hotter men and citizens 
well as improve your prospects. 

There is one aspect of this question, gentlemen, which you will pardon my saying, 
fills me with indescribable pain and anguish. You make eloquent speeches and 
write slashing articles condemning social evils but very seldom, if ever, you consider 
it your duty to translate your views into action. You attack the system of tilai 
and jahr^ but you yourselves directly or indirectly become parties to their demand 
and acceptance! You know as well as anybody else that this pernicious custom is 
rniuiug many poor families and is blasting the lives of many girls and still you do 
not feel called upon to take practical steps to save the people from this ruination and 
humiliation. Yon deceive yourselves when you say that the responsibility is not 
yours but of your parents. How many more Snchlatas will have to burn themselves 
to death before your conscience will lie* aroused ? It is my unalterable faith that 
the agony of ther-e unhappy girls and their families goes up to Heaven and ealU for 
curses on those who directly or indirectly countenance or encourage this abominable 
practice. A young man with character would say with folded hands and with moM 
genuine and profound love and respect. Father. I am ready to do anything 
at your bidding but not even for you am I prepared to participate in 
this social crime. This shame is not possible. 'lake another cxaiuph. 
You rail at purdah but do not poshes* the courage to lake out yom little sister 
even for a walk in the open air. What is the value. I ask. ot all your talk of 
manliness if you do not have the nerve to put up a stroiur light against evil V 
Purify and strengthen your character, because India needs men ami not 
spineless individuals. 

Intellect is of course \ery valuable but do not please exaggerate its importance, 
imcllect alone will take you neither to success nor to distinction in hfc. It is charac¬ 
ter, taken in its broad and comprehensive sense, which elevates a man and a nation. 
Have you ever paused to consider why a tiny little island in the Atlantic is one ol 
the most dominating factors in the modern world V Why is England great I do 
not know what answer others may give to the question, but my answer is short and 
simple, because her sons and daughters have character. 

During my several visits to England f have been struck not only by the character 
of English boys and girls blit also by th(ir physique. I do not forget that they aie 
rich and we are distressingly poor. I also remember that they have a colder climate 
than ours, but after making allowance for those circunmtauccs we must acknowledge 
that they attach far greater value to health than we do. Look at this problem from 
any angle and the conclusion is inevitable that a boy or a girl ow’cb his or her first 
duty to his or her body. How r many of our young men and women systematically try 
to make their bodies strong and beautiful ? Friends, physical beauty is a thing not 
to be despised. 

Permit me to pause for a moment here and make a submission to those who 
feel horrified at the very idea of our girls going in for any physical exercise. I 
humbly ask them if the bodies of boys and girls arc so different in constitution that 
the former needs exercise but the latter does not. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should girls be prevented from improving and strengthening their bodies more 
particularly w r hcn they have to bear the strain of child-birth ? Wc have begun to 
establish girls’ schools but very seldom w^e think of providing them with play 
grounds. It is for you to fight this prejudice down. 

But even in the case of boys there are not a few parents as well as teachers who 
grudge the time spent over physical games and exercises. This attitude is responsi¬ 
ble for the death of so many of our distinguished men in the prime of Hfc. A man 
at fifty begins to expect the visit of the angle of death and nervously waits for him, 
His relations and friends look upon him as an old man past all work. Ho himself 
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talks as if ho is half-dead. I want you, gentlemen, to avoid this fate. You e:ui do 
so provided you start from now looking after your bodies. You should create such 
mentality that the feebleness or flabbiness of the body may be looked upon as a 
disgrace and a humiliation. Your muscle should give you as much satisfaction 
and pride as your first-class first at a University or some other public examination. 
May 1 in this connection relate the experience of an Indian youth at a British 
university ? He applied for admission and the authority concerned was reluctant 
to admit* him. He produced all his certificates and testimonials but they created no 
effect. In sheer despair the youngman blurted out that he had been the captain 
of the hockey team of his college. Instantly eamc the remark, ‘Oh ! that alters the 
situation.’ The applicant was admitted. Has not this a lesson for you and your 
teachers and guardians *.* 

The next topic, I ask permission slightly to touch, is discipline. Keinetnbei 
friends, I want you to submit to no tyranny ot any shape or description. I fully 
realise my responsibility and unxionsjy weigh my words when I say that you 
should rebel against any authority which is designed to crush your .independence 
and manliness. Tyranny masquerading in the garb of discipline should be fought 
against, and shown no quarter. At the same time I beg you to appreciate the value 
of true discipline. A body of undisciplined men is a mob and it becomes an army 
only when it, is disciplined. You cannot lead if you have not learnt to obey. The 
lack of discipline and organisation makes our corporate hie feeble and ineffective. 
What can you expect where everybody is a bo\ unto himself ‘ What would 

happen to an army if the private refused to follow tin* captain .* What would 

happ’d to a hostel it lie* ho-ielcrs sei at naught the authority of ihe warden 
What would happen to a college if the students defied the principal The plain 
answer is disorder and disruption. v 

Closely allied with discipline is the question ot organisation. For national success, 
organisation is absolutely essential. A nation that is disoruanised has not ihc 
ghost, of a chance of making Us mark in modern wot Id. An Indian visitor to the 
West is vastly impressed by the organisation tha’ he sees all around him there. Go 
to liny place and you will find mmiGtakable evuhnee of organi.-ation. I shall ask 
you to make a beginning. Organise your clubs and oilier movements. The lesson 
learnt n >w will stand you in good stead in aftet-lifc. 

1 have purposely placed before you, gentlem n. only a very few ideas in the hope 
that you might confine yourselves to them during the next twelve months. Goneen- 
tration is essential for success. Suppose you take up the question of physique and 
til'iK and tahev. u» this session. Throughout the vear work devotedly for the improve¬ 
ment. of your bodies and for the destruction of the haled system of dowry. At the 
succeeding session consider the* progress made and then decide if you will take up 
any fresh cj icstion* or will continue your present acuities. All »w no resolution 
t > exist merely on paper. Every resolution that you adopt should register your 
solemn determination to put into practice some resolve of yours. Let not your 
(.‘‘inference he like so many other (Nmferemv'- which begin and end in talk. Insin¬ 
cere talk disgusts the listener and debases the talker. 

1 know I have spoken strongly blit I hope I shall la* forgiven if 1 assure you 
that I have felt equally strongly. 

The lenders of the future will come out of you and others like you. Prepare 
yourselves for the destiny that awaits you. It is your great good fortune that you 
will live in the New India which is being born befoie \onr very eves. It will 
be your joy ami privilege to serve and worship Lidia re-born and free, India, 
occupying an honoured place among the nations of the world, India seeking to serve 
humanity, India the friend of all and enemy of none, India, the link between the 
East and Wes». May you become her true sons and faithful worshippers ! 


The Punjab Students’ Conference 

LAHORE— .Hist. OCTOBER mi 

The fointh Punjab Students Gonferenee met at the Bradlough Hall. Lahore 
on the .37al. October 19!U. Besides student delegates a large number of ladies 
prominent Punjab nationalists and a few American educationists attended. 



THE STUDENTS- CONFERENCE l hahori: 

Sanhtr San/ttl Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee. in his welcome ad¬ 
dress stressed on the organisation of students without separating trtnn the polities 
of the country. lie ask*M students to wage a relentless war against eoininnnalism. 

I India, he sa.uK is neither Hindu, Muslim nor Sikh. It is India and we are Indians. 
There is another phrase in vogue in these days namely. Nationalist Muslim. Nationa¬ 
list Sikhs and so torfh. These word- are contradictory and deceptive. A Nationa- 

Jist can never he a Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. Nationalist i- a nationalist pun* and 
simple. Not hi lie more nor less. 

Presidential Address 

A//-.S-. f\anmloih i i who t"ok the presidential ehair amidst cheers did not rend Itei 
printed address as she ihoughl it was a waste of time to read these addresses. Hut 
as sh»' had been a-ked l»y tin* Conference organisers to undo lie] presidential speech 
she spoke extempore and -aid if there was any community that was discredited to¬ 
day it was the student community. Haring the strenuous months of the sityagruha 
struggle last year, students practically of the whole <>| India showed niter imlifler 
cnee towards that great freedom movement. Hut il in spite oi thi- they were still 
a-king students to take part in national immanent*, r was hceatise so long :is then 
was life, there was hope. Fven oiu of iln* mire rosily |owi-!- were found. Sin* 
regretted and Ich Mirpreo I ihat -nileni- of the Pu-ijah did not |eel m-piicd ny the 
lieioie sa ritiefs o| their m.i'iyt-. .Merely {singing pnu-'- and -hunting ' 111 tag at. Miigl. 
Z'ndab .tl . -lie s; t id. wont <!•». They mils; p:odu«e non and women with Mentis 

fiui of lo\ e fr.j mot lift land. 

Heh'mng to tile Hound laid. t mbwener she s ; nd • Lh n> retuemhir those that 

lugli light- wno ate humph ting with Mahatmaji tn-duy m London will -t-ml him lo 
Yerraxadu prison to-morrow. We should know weaie no more eleddien to He fooled 
whh. It it were not for the imminent last \eai. we would luxe vimeho! tiom ihe 
face of c*.ll*ili. Il was due lo the dibit > ot one -ingle man that we aeldcicd ihat 
womlerinl -mre-- How main scull* d and laughed wlnu .he tint figure ol Main.- 
maji with hi- -niaii i*ami of Saty.igruln- match'd to Hand; to pick sail. lint thus, 
scepties soon found out that ihe'-.di he picked eoiild -h,ik< own the Hntish limpire. 
India through Mahatmaji was making new hi-miy Ind .i wdl do what no nation 
lei- doin'. 'ton judge the g real ues- of a i.aiion i »y it* aitists. (.andhiji was an 

artist creating a iu*w India l*y Ins ideal- of non-viol, n *e. We -)i;i 11 understand the 

magnilieenoe ol tin- an when we teaiise that tin in v i \ ) imiijo i which Mahatmaji 
,s making will relieve ihe world of horrors m .intuiies uaiiate and blond-lmd. To-day 
no na'ion .\m remum isolated li India ean -onirioutc - midliing lo llie world*- 
culture il would op- n a m w gal. way hdor-- tin wotld. India was to-day occupying 
such place and interest m wotld - thought hf-au-c ot tins m*w expeiimeut. it you 
cannot real;- 1 what joy it - t., |„. :l par,net it) -mdi immune! then all you*- edmat- 
lion is in nun. 

In ihe mil Mrs. Kamsda Hi \ i app*a!ed lo ihe students in oigam-e tlmmsehc- It 
you Wiint to rousc'llm students and ma — e.s of Iml-a -In- -aid then organa** themscLo-. 

II is so much easier to throw gunpowder in ait. It is a ’Inm-aud times diflieulf to 

build nf» an organisation. Ftecdoin mean- shouldet ,ng immense responsibility. \\ , 
cannot aflbid to have indmdual stiay deeds. | ,(<, tiu-t you young men mid’young 
women will organise yourselves to -honkM i the great responsibility that lie- *l>ef<u» 
you. You blame the truce and -ay I»hagal-ingh wa- not savul. Hut wby did not 
you save him and ymr heroes ' Why did you sit idle like coward- 'Here is no 
use ot laying the blame on other-. Yon have slid tune to redeem your reputation 
How long are you to sit down and -peculate' 1 Musi you only have demonstrations* 

I do appeal once more to you lo try to do something s,> ih.i? thi- agony of ours due 

to slavery may not he prolonged further. 

Resolutions 

The Conterenec met again on the next day the As/. A otnnhtr when 

resolutions were paused, placing *ou record the deep sense of sorrow ot the con¬ 

ference at the deaths ot Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Maharaja of Mtdimudabad and 
Pandit, Cunesh SJianker Vidyarthi. condemning the shooting incident at tin* Ifijli 
camp, demanding Puma Swaraj, condemning the present system of education, 
requesting the authorities of colleges to reduce prudent'* fees as the salaries of their 
parents have been reduced omieuining the Press P.iil and the heavy serttenees putted 
on Ran hi r l^ingh. Durgadas ami (hainanlai. accused in the Punjab < lovernor Shoot¬ 
ing case, adopting the New National Flag introduced by the All-India Congress, urging 
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upon the Government and the University authorities the need for introducing com¬ 
pulsory military training in schools and colleges bo as to make rapid Indianization of 
the Army possible and urging the authorities not to debar students from the U. T. C. 
for their association with political activities. 

Srimathi Ivamaladcvi Oliattopadhyaya, in closing the session, appealed to the 
students to act on the resolutions passed and to do s mie constructive work. She 
asked the students to give a lead to the masses. 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference 

The Maharashtra Youth Conference opened in the Shivaji Mundir, Poona on the 
li'Jnd. December 1!G1, under the presidency of Mr. Sabbas Chandra Bose . A large 
gathering, including many ladies, was present. The session was held in a tastefully 
decorated shamiana. 

After Mr. N. M. G idgil, Ciiairman of the Reception Committee, had delivered 
his address. Mr. Klmdilkur, Secretary, read messages from Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Pandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru. Mr. M. S. Aney. Dr. Sutyapal, Mr. S. Satyamurti, and Mr K. K. 
Nariman. 

Mr. Bu'fhas Chin/r line prof iced his address by saving Miat he was a peace 
loving man, though he was described by some, including otlicials. as the most 
turbulent man of the land. 

‘ There cannot be nay doubt in any ipmrter. that we are now hungering for 
freedom. This hunger is acute and intmi^e. and the freedom that we are hankering 
after is full all-round freedom. Once the hunger for freedom has been roused in 
us, that hunger cannot be quenched until we have the lull.dose of it". 

Mr. Subash Rase added : “Tile first taste of freedom may tend to unbalance us. 
It may even cause a reeling sensation—but it is bound to sober us before long, and 
then we shall lied that freedom a ^urcc of infinite strength and irresponsible 
power." 

< Proceeding, Mr. Rose said that, at the time of the ill-starred Delhi Truce, the 
voice of Youth was ignored, with the result that the Revolutionary and Conspiracy 
prisoners remained umvl.-ased. along with the detenus. While there was a truce 
between the Congress and the Government, repression went on merrily, which the 
Congress was unable to cheek. This continued repression provoked feelings of 
exasperation among the youths, which led to unfortunate acts of terrorism. If the 
Congress iu l been able io checkmate the repressive policy of the Government, the 
appeal of the Congress in favour of non-violence would have been irresistible, but 
as matters stood it lmd to be admitted ithat their appeal for non-violence had not 
had its dcsiicd (Meet. 

Mr. Bose next referred, at great length, to the llijli and Chittagong incidents, 
and the situation in other parts of the country and said : "I am firmly of the 
opinion that as soon as Mahatma Gandhi arrives in India, he should be requested 
to send ail ultimatum to the Government that, unless the repressive measures adop¬ 
ted by the Government in dillcrent places are immediately withdrawn, it would be 
impossible for him to continue co-operation with the Round Table Conference. 
When the Government have shown by their action that they have ended the Truce, 

I do not understand why the Congress should cling to the shadow of Truce while 
the substance has vanished." 

Concluding. Mr. Subash Bose urged the Congress to adopt a bold policy, as the 
country awaited a bold and prompt lead, and warned the otlicials that if the 
militant groups in the country, including the left-wing of the Congress, were ignored 
in arriving at a settlement with the Government, India might go the same way as 
Ireland. 

After the President's address, Mrs: Kamaladevi Chatlopadhyaya addressed the 
delegates, after which the Conference adjourned till the next day, the 2.frd. December 
when half a dozeu resolutions were passed. 

35 
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Resolutions 

A resolution running "Now that the Government, by their repressive policy, 
have flagrantly violated the Uundhi-lnvin Agreement, this Conference calls upon the 
nation to resume the light for complete independence immediately" created u good 
deal of controversial discussion. The resolution was eventually carried in an amend- 
ded form after the words "Congress W 01 king Committee” had been substituted for 
the word ‘‘nation”. 

Among other resolutions passed were one condemning the alleged atrocities at 
Chittagong and Dacca. 

Another resolution strongly protested against the Bengal and U. 1*. Ordinances. 

Wheu the Conference re-assembled in the afternoon, resolutions, on the lines of 
those passed by the Berhampore Conference, regarding the boycott of British goods 
and bauks, insurance companies controlled by Britishers and boycott of the Anglo- 
Indian Press etc., were adopted. 

The Conference turned clown a proposal for the establishment of a separate 
University for Maharashtra as also a motion urging the abolition of Indian States. 

Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, in his concluding remarks,twelcomed the Bengal Ordi¬ 
nance which, he said, was a milestone in the march of progress. When the Go\crn- 
meut ruled the country with Ordinances, it showed that they had lost the goodwill 
of the people. As regards the appointment of Sir George Anderson as the Gover¬ 
nor o f Bengal, the President said that they were told that Sir John Anderson had 
something to do with the repression in Ireland, which however ultimately led to 
Irish freedom. He hoped for a similar result in the ease of Bengal, during Sir 
John Anderson s regime. He finally struck an optimistic note about the future of 
India, and appealed to all to close up their ranks in the coming struggle for 
freedom. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
All India Women's Conference 

MADRAS -2 SI It. DECEMBER mi 

The Bixth annual session of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform commenced at the Senate Hall, Madras on the RSth. December , 
under the presidency ot Mrs. l\ K. Rot/, an eminent social worker of Calcutta. There 
was quite a large gathering of delegates from all over India, besides a number of 
distinguished visitors. 

Welcome Address 

After an opening song and the formal election of the President. Mrs, S. Xa .ir 
Hussain , President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the 
course of her address she said : 

It is a known fact that Madras is not backward in education and it is a source 
of not a little happiness that women of this province are advanced in education 
Many women take a very active part in public life. Madras was the first province 
in British India to enfranchise its women on equal terms with men, it was the lirst 
to have women on its Legislature, und further, it was the first to elect a woman to 
be its Deputy President in the Legislative Council in the person of our learned sis¬ 
ter, Dr. Mutnulakshini Reddi. Women enjoy both municipal and legislative fran¬ 
chise. 

Girls in the city of Madras enjoy the system of free compulsory education ai 
much as boys. 1 am, of course, not only very sorry but very much grieved in¬ 
deed, that my Mussalmau sisters are not only apathetic towards public life, but are 
uIbo very backward in education. I am glad that they have beguu to realise this 
short-coming and are beginning to send u large number of their girls to schools for 
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education. Mussalman girls are exempted from the free compulsory education 
scheme, but now they have realised the disadvantage of this step and have strongly 
demanded the inclusion of Muslim girls also in that scheme. We hope that the 
Corporation and the Government would very soon satisfy this legitimate demand of 
Muslim women. 

Judging from the facilities that exist for the advancement of women in public 
life, and in view of the fact that women have proved their capacity for service, we can 
very legitimately lay our claims to per fret equality and rights of equal citizenship in 
the new Constitution that is being trained to give India full responsible government. 
Indian history, both Hindu and Muslim, is replete with glorious instances of women 
rulers, women warriors and women with deep and profound learning, and the most 
recent being those of the late Begum Mother of Bhopal, the Senior Maharani Regent 
of Travaneore and the Rani Saheba of Sangli. In public life, too, at the present 
moment., many women are occupying places of unique honour and responsibility. 
Therefore, lef us fully trust our women and help them in their laudable efforts to 
take their rightful place among nations. 

We all know that our country is at present passing through a very critical and 
very important, political period. Strenuous efforts are being made to frame a 
constitution which will give us a full responsible government. There are rare 
opportunities in the history of nations and we would try to do nothing which should 
make us repent later on. But it is very unfortunate that at this time, when the 
largest amount of harmony is required between the different communities of India 
we are disunited. But there is a silver lining to the clouds. It is a matter of no 
small happiness to witness women of all communities joining in this Conference, 
working side by side for a common cause. This is a shining example for our men. 
If they have faffed in this duty of theirs, then we should realise our onerous respon¬ 
sibility and each one of us should make it ;i point to force our .husbands, brothers 
and children to remain in perfect love and harmony with those of the sister 
communities, rules, this is accomplished. India will not be able to make any 
political advance worth the name. 

The s.-coml thing towards whieh I should like to draw the attention of my sisters 
is the support of our local industries. India i* the poores' country n the whole 
world and the world-wide eeonomie depression of the last two years has almost ruined 
eultivators and artisans. 

Dear sisters. Whim we go out for purchasing beautiful dresses for ours^ves and 
our children, is it not our duty to remember our unfortunate sisters ana i**°’r 
children, whom a little attention on our part can save from starvation ? It is very 
unjust that our own brothers and sifters should be starved to death and we should 
fill the coffers of foreign capitalists fur the sake of our decoration. I have to 
request particularly the sisters of my community, who have not fully realised the 
crying need of starving Indians. I wish they encourage Indian industries at least to 
the extent that our sisters of other communities in India do. 

The third thing towards which I want to draw your attention is the important 
question of dowries to girls. This custom is prevalent in many parts of India but 
most, so in Madras. How unfortunate it is that unless parents of a girl are willing 
to give away as dowry to their daughter much more than what they can acutally 
afford, it is not possible to get a bridegroom. The most essential and the most 
difficult thing to settle in a mairiage is the question of dowry and not the personal 
qualities of the girl. The acceptance or rejection of a proposal depends upon the 
amount of dowry that the parents of the girl are going to offer. It is a great pity 
that even educated people have not yet done away with this pernicious practice. 
As a matter of fact, an educated hoy wants to get dowry to compensate the expen¬ 
diture on his education. The result is that a girl's marriage becomes to the parents 
of moderate means, an intolerable burden. This standing worry spoils their health 
and happiness. Is it too much to request for the stoppage of this practice and 
thus give relief to thousands and millions of poor parents ? 

In conclusion, Mrs. Nazir Hussain referred to the services rendered by Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs. Swnminathan, who had worked day and night for 
the success of the Conference. She then regretted the absence of Mrs. M. E. Cousins 
who had rendered yeoman service to the cause of the advancement of Indian women 
and also thanked Mrs. Buck for preparing an up-to-date guide book of Madras for 
visitors and delegates. 
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The Annual Report 

The annual report of tlic Working Committee was then submitted by the 
Honorary Secretary. Rani Mai trade then read the report .from which the following 
arc short extracts :— 

Since we last met in Lahore, the All-India Conference has put in one more year 
of solid work and service to the women of the country. Having started purely as an 
organisation for educational reform six years ago, the A. I. W. C. to-day stands as 
the foremost organization of women in this countly and its activities embrace all 
questions concerning the material, moral and mental betterment of women and 
children. The work done by the Conference has brought about a vast awakening 
in the country and it is to a large extent responsible for the desire for self-expres¬ 
sion that is evident among Indian women to-day. 

During the year 1931 the most important work done by the Conference was the 
submission jointly with the National Council of Women in India and the Women’s 
Indian Association of a considered memorandum on tlm status of Indian women in 
the new constitution for India. 

By a consensus of opinion it was agreed to urge in the memorandum for a de¬ 
claration of rights ensuring that there shall bo equal rights and obligations of all 
citizens without any bar on account of sex and no disability to attach to any citizen 
by reason of his or her religion, caste or creed or sex in regard to public employ¬ 
ment, office of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. As a 
result of further deliberations based upon this fundamental hypothesis, it was 
decided that tile memorandum should demand (1) Adult suffrage. (2) women to fight 
elections on equal terms with men in mixed general electorates : id) no reservation, 
nomination or co-option of scats for women as such. 

Another event worth mentioning was the deputation of women which waited on 
His Excellency the Viceroy in May 1931 to ask for electvd women rt presuit at ives 
on the Round Table Conference. His Excellency in bis reply express'd sympathy 
with the request made to him, and promised to bear it in mind when making the 
final selections. Though the request to select at least three wonnn as embodied in 
the memorial was not granted, tile (’onferenee has naturally bcui gl ased at the 
later inclusion of Mrs. Naidu amongst the additional delegates to the Round Table* 
Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Education Fund Association lias been working hard 
during the year collecting funds for the Lady Irwin Home Sen nee College. The 
total 1ms iimv reached nearly four and a half lakhs of lupus. * The largest con¬ 
tribution of two lakhs came from His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The committee has appointed the find member of the staff to travel round India 
visiting all institutions which are directly counutid with women’s education and to 
collect data and material for the Lady Irwin Home Seieiiee Collcgt. It is hoped 
that the College will come into existence in 193 2. 

We have to be thankful to that great champion of Indian womanhood, Uni 
Bahadur Ifarbilasji Sarda who has introduced on the Legislative As-cmh!\ a Bdl to 
secure a share for Hindu widows in Hair husbands’ family pn.pirtv. 'lids subject 
has been very widely discussed and great infensj has been aroused in the constitu¬ 
encies, all of whom recommend that it is of the ulnm-t importance that the legal 
disabilities of women, especially Hindu women, should l»e eanfiillj studied with a 
view to the removal of such by legislation. The question of the appointment by 
Government of a special committee with a strong representation ol women on it, 
will be considered by the Conference. 

As a direct result of the efforts of the Conference, the. various const it match s tire 
taking an active interest in matters of social and educational reform. More ami 
more women are entering public life and associating themselves with the work of 
local bodies such as Vniversitics and municipalities. There is an increasing demand 
for the inclusion of women on prison, school and hospital visiting committees and 
school boards. 

Support of disarmament. Acts for dealing with juvenile delinquency, tho abolition 
of polygamy, purdah and the degrading system of begging facilities* for industrial 
training for women, women’s rights of inheritance, the abolition of untouchability, 
drink and gambling and Devadasis, suppression of traffic in women and children, 
establishment of r»scuc homcn, facilities for the propaganda of scientific birth control- 
are only a few of the many subjects in the sphere of social reform on which our 
constituencies are trying to cieatc public opinion and interest. In the realm of 
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education, very gnat stnss has been laid on the almost universal demand for free 
and compulsory primary education, the inclusion of home science as an essential 
subject, in the training of girls, the adequate mining of teachers, proper playgrounds 
areommodation ami equipment. mass and adult education, physical culture and 
medical inspection, abolition of communal and caste distinction in all schools and 
colleges, and the expansion of higher and university education, all with a view to 
raise the general academic standard for the physical, aesthetic and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the younger generation as a whole. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. P. A'. I\ny then delivered her presidential nddre:-*. Th< followine are 
extracts from the address :— 

The keynote of our Conference is “Educational Reform." Than* of u>; who are 
connected with educational work amongst girls and women in all the Provinces, 
know the statistics and percentages of illiteracy among*! women, almost by heart. 
The deplorable condition of women's education in India has hc.n proved to us by 
eminent speakers year after year in this very Conference. 

As we arc talking of reforms in education of our girK the* first point that 
strikes me is, that, those of us who arc actually intended and are entrngtd more or 
less in the drudgery work, have not y t had time to think how* far our present 
usual plans arc satisfactory, how far w<* arc producing the right results. The 
conditions and facilities, however deficient, arc far bctt»r now than they were 
twenty-five years ago. The time has now co.ne. when we can think and judge if we 
arc going <>n the right lines. Have we ourselves got any paitieular vision on the 
point ? Do we feel we are producing the right type of womanhood in India to-day. 
through our Institutions, that would he a glory to India in the future ? I am 
sun; you all believe that we have some distincti\v characteristics of our own as 
Indian women, V.'hat ever the reason may be. tithu* climate, enviionment, tradition, 
custom or religion, each nation has its own sperialitu-> of nature. The m lf- 
abnegation, self-restraint, and the spirit of s. if-sierilire of Indian widow*, the 
catholicity of outlook and the yiiit of tnlciancc of the old grand-mothers, the 
sense of justice and the power of administration of the joint-family mothers, are 
assils that India can be proud of. 

(Ymditions have changed. We are quite <*. rtaiu that early rtnarriage Miould ho 
abolished, that the depressed classes should he lifted uje that women must go out 
into the world and earn their own livelihood, that wives must he equal partners 
and companions in marriage, ami evt n that divorces an' right under certain 
circumstances. Indian ideals of life and conduct aie rapidly undergoing many 

changes md they must change if wo are to attain the full devdopmont of our 

womanhood. Put have our Educational Institutions ami homes taken any notice 

of those changes? Arc we hi fitting our girls to the changed condition of tilings 
through their education in schools and colleges or at home ? Neither the mothers 
nor the teachers have thought of the matter seriously. In the olden days girls of 
eight or nine used to be taught by their grand-mothers “Your husband is your 
(tod, von must obey your mother-in-law even if she is cruel. \ou must ’ not 
enter the kitchen without a hath. Your widowhood is your l<t in life." Right 
or wrong there used to be some guidance, for the girls. Now. by abolishing early 
marriage w;c arc taking the tremendous responsibility of the adolescent period of 
the girls life. Not only the intellectual side of her nature, but the spiritual side 
has also to be thought of. Her conduct and character have to he moulded before 
she passes out of her school and college period, and launches herself into the 

world. I do not say that Institutions alone can do everything—the responsibility 
arises first, in the home. Rut I feel Educational Institutions can do a great deal. 
We should all put our heads together and introduce the character-building side of 
our girls in Educational Institutions. In this world the value of humau life does 
not lie in taking one’s degree wiki honour, hut in conducting one's self with 
honour and grace, keeping in view the ideals we have gathered and created to 
guide ourselves in life. 

My second point is that all our Educational Institutions should have in their 
curriculum some instiuetion on the moral and spiritual side of life. I do not wish 
to call it religious instruction, because we cannot introduce dogmas and catechisms 
or special tenets of any kind, in places where different, ?sects and communities are 
gathered together; but some form of instruction, which would awaken in the 
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children the love for truth and justice, the spirit of reverence, of worship, of 
.discipline, the tendency of looking beyond the sordid and mundane, the power of 
right-thinking, self-analysis and contemplation.—in short to awaken in them the 
spirit of idealism of tlife—is absolutely necessary. If harmonious development of 
the whole mind" be our ideal for attainment, do you think wc ej*n attain that 
object by entirely neglecting the spiritual side ? I myself feel that we are doing 
the wrong thing by holding out to the younger "minds only one side of the 
picture. It, is no doubt a very difficult problem to solve. Probably the denomina¬ 
tional Institutions have better facilities of a completer type of education ; but when 
we are faced with the non-dcnominational character of our Educational Institutions, 
we have to work out a plan of our own. It is absolutely necessary that the 
principles of life that would guide our conduct and character, ft lie moral strength 
that would help us through various struggles of ‘.life, the devotional spirit that 
would make us look beyond, the idealistic I side of our nature that would bring us 
light and strength to fulfil life's responsibilities and duties calmly and cheerfully, 
should have our attention. 

1 have only touched on the two main points of the educational side. There are 
great many other points we have to think of. There are “the rights and duties of 
citizenship 1 ' of which our boys and girls have no idea, the franchise side of the 
question from the educational point of view, the political side we art' dabbling in 
without, any preparation or study. We have to think why in many cases freedom 
is used ar “license,” why our children are growing up netiher of the East nor of 
the West but a curious specimen of both, why wc have not been able to instil 
into them the beautiful and the glorious side of Indian nature and instinct. Wc 
have grave responsibilities before us. Mothers, teachers and leaders have very 
rerious questions to solve. The ideals of manhood and womanhood must be before 
us when we mould and train and teach. The object muM be definite, otherwise, we 
shall drift and bring chaos instead of order. 

I shall not touch upon the detailed programme we have before us on social 
questions. We arc more or less in agreement on the point that wc women sutler 
from many social disabilities that have to be changed and reformed, if we wmh to 
maintain our proper position in the world as Indian women. To my mind the social 
and educational questions are inter-connected with each other. The society we form 
is the outcome of the culture and education we acquire. The real root of the 
question is want of education—the want of the right vision of life. When 1 do not 
get the advantage of knowing that early marriage is fraught with many evils, I 
naturally cling to my old custom of early marriage. Likewise. I'keep to my old 
habit of ’purdah' and my old outlook of east** and attitude towards the “depressed 
classes.” All these prevalent social drawback* that we are suffering from to-day, are 
really due to want of proper knowledge in matters of life. When we look rouud to 
our younger generation who are probably the products of two or three generations 
of education and enlightenment, we have something to congratulate ourselves on. 

I am quite proud of their clearer vision of life, their steadiness of purpose, their 
desire and anxiety for taking up public work, their grit and enthusiasm for refor¬ 
ming and improving the condition of women. Their knowledge and capacity of doing 
the drudgery side of the uplifting work deserve our great praise. It proves to tis 
what education can accomplish in life. Social disabilities arc bound to disappear 
with educational facilities. 

Whilst tulking on social reforms I should like to say, if I may. that their homes 
are the places that require the greatest of our nttemion. Homes are the' units that 
form the society. Amongst all nations women are considered to be the bed-rock of 
society. If wc can place our homes ou a higher level, if we can once make women 
understand how much of the homes depend on their own hands, all social problems 
will be far easier to solve. Wc are passing through difficult times, we are. introducing 
various changes in our social outlook, we are undertaking more responsibilities to¬ 
day than women of olden days. In our homes, our mothers have to take notice of 
these new outlooks of our social life and remodel and remould their standards of 
work according to the requirement of the chnngod conditions. We are putting our 
hands to civic and political work together with the social and educational. Our 
women have now not only the charge of rearing and training of their children in 
their childhood but also the charge and training of the adolescent period of their 
daughters lives which formerly rested with the mothers-in-law in those days. The 
younger generation to-day is tar better in its rcccptiveness, in its eagerness of lear¬ 
ning, in its inquisitiveness of the questions of life. It is we mothers who are to 
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blame if things go wrong. Wc do not properly study the natures of our children. 
We do not talco the trouble that is necessary to instil into them the right ideas at 
right times. Discipline and self-restraint are questions that our homes have entirely 
left to chance. Schools and marriages are the pivots, on which we have pinned our 
faith. Other essentials of life that would enable her to carry herself with dignity 
and truth, that would guide her in her troubles and difliculties of life, matters that 
mothers alone can judge and sift, instil and teach, urw ignored and left neglected in 
our homes. How can w T e avoid disappointments,—should there be any—if we as 
mothers do not do our duties conscientiously at home. Homes are the centres where 
individuals are trained and brought up, to the right ideuls of manhood aud woman¬ 
hood. If we wish to produce the real type of Indiau womanhood, that would be a 
glory to our country in the future, we must concentrate our energies to remould 
and remodel our homes. 

In conclusion Mrs. Ray said that the value of this eonfereuce was great. It was 
through inter-change of ideas, knowledge of the w r ork the women were doing in 
other provinces of India that they should be able to judge and sift, learn and build 
tilings on proper lines. Although each province had to work in its own way and 
had its own special needs there were many common points they could all deliberate 
upon together. “If we wish to forget the dillerenees of caste, creed aud colour, the 
social side of the work that is being done through the yearly gatherings is more 
effective than passing resolution! ami making speeches. This is only the sixth 
session of our conference, but the work we have accomplished, together aud 
separately, in each province is worthy of note. Roth brings me lessons that I 
shall cherish in my life. The gathering to-day convinces me and thrills me with 
the vision of a glorious future for the womanhood of imlia^ As 1 said before, we 
are proud of our inheritance from the past. The future only has to be blended 
with a right vision in our minds. The leaders and the workers must cry “halt’’ 
now and again, to ponder and think. The ‘brakes’ of our inner automobile must 
be kept in order, so that if the dust of the roads bliud our ’eyes we may proceed 
with care. There is One above us who shall lead us to light and bring us towards 
the fuller development of life, towards attaining the right stature of womanhood 
of which India may be proud of in the future”. 

PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DA Y—'Jinh. DECEMBER TJ31 
ElU't AHONAl. KkSOI.V 1'IoX 

The following resolution was moved from the Chair when the Conference re¬ 
assembled lo-day and was adopted unanimously :-~ 

“This Conference places on record its deep concern that ail over India the reduc¬ 
tions proposed because of the present iinuncial stringency have fallen most heavily 
on Education and Public Health, and appeals to all Governments to refrain from 
retrenchment in the sphere of women's education, on which the progress of the 
nation largely depends’’ 

Mias Lane then moved : “This Conference reiterates its demands for immediate 
compulsory primary education for all girls as well as boys of even community. It 
calls upon ail Governments and local bodies to work out u scheme* for a steady and 
rapid expansion of this education, and it urges ail local committees to agitate until 
this is achieved and primary education is put on a sound financial basis both by 
privute and public endowments. ’ 

She said that in Madras a great deul had been done towards the advancement 
of education for girls. Owing to the far-sighted policy of the Government, they had 
an adequate supply of women graduates and trained mistresses. Free and compul¬ 
sory primary education for both bovs and girls had been introduced in several towns 
and they had experienced no difficulties in including girls into the compulsory.scheme. 
In the city of Madras at present Muslim girls were exempted from the scheme. But 
as a result of this exclusion, the education of Muslim girls suffered to some extent. 
She believed that there was a tendency on the part of authorities who contemplate 
introducing compulsion to exclude girls and it must be the work of the association to 
wutch and sec that girls were also included in the scheme wherever it was introduc¬ 
ed. There would not be much opposition to this. 
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THE ALL INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

Physical Training in (Uhls’ School 

The iollowing resolution moved by Dr. Muthuhikshmi Reddi was passed :— 

“This Conference is of the opinion that for the physical well-being of school 
children and students, (a) ample facilities should be given for physical culture, (b) 
that adequate play-grounds should be provided lor institutions for girls, and (e) 
that medical inspection should be made compulsory in all schools and committees 
formed to supervise treatment and care of children ?" 

She said that except probably in Madras, girls’ education was not receiving the 
attention that was paid to boys' education. That did not mean that things vrere 
perfect here but she said this province compared favourably with others. Physical 
culture had been made compulsory in this province in all boys’ and girls’ schools. 
When she saw the condition of the things in some of the other provinces, the rickety 
and cram pil'd buildings of tlic schools, the epovvding in the class-rooms and the lack 
of attention to physical needs, she was amazed. She said that girls’ education 
should be given priority over boys’ education. Men, she said, were mere earning 
machines (laughter) but women were iu charge of the home and the well-being of 
the present and future generations. If only through proper organisation women laid 
their claims before the public, she was sure no one could refuse their dcmaJs. 

Miss S. 1. I 'lucent of Oudli seconded the 1 evolution and said t hat the necessary 
facilities of physical tiaining were lacking particularly in girls' primary schools all 
over the Vuited Provinces and she believed that was the condition in other provinces 
also. Teachers who had put in years of service were given on refresher courses in 
physical training. It was high time that something was ik • iinmove the pre¬ 
vailing condition*, considering the appalling poverty aim 't‘Yrin- ‘litv in the 
children receiving education. * *! ( *” 

Srimati Kamalarutnam of Andhradesa said that though me f r, . r Jnn “ wai 

done in many schools, they did not secure the results desired. -They must thcr.- 
fore agitate to secure eflicient and effective medical inspection of their schools. 

Sister Snblialakshnii said that a suitable scheme of physical education should be 
devised by the conference in conformity with the habits of the country and tradition. 

Miss Khadija Bc'Jioh Frro.addin of Lahore said that a system of education 
through an alien tongue was sapping the vitality of their Children. It was the 
crying need of the day that physical training of their young oms should be made 
compulsory if they were .to obviate the dire consummation—of a nation growing 
up pale, thiu graduates commanding no respect in the eyes of the world. 

A few other delegates spoke in support of the resolution saying that the indigen¬ 
ous ‘Vyayama' or physical vulture system could be adopted to give an adequate 
physical training to their children, and suggested that medical inspection, hygiene, 
teaching and physical training in schools should go together and that work in these 
directions be co-ordinated. 

The resolution was then put to the iiou.se and carried unanimously. 

Nell iy>k Women Tlauieks 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows : 

“This Conference is of the opinion that in the interest of girls education, women 
should be appointed on all private and public bodies dealing with education.” 

Srintati Ckdlammal of Madras moving the resolution said that though in Madras 
the principle of giving representation to women had been recognised, the lull 
benefit thereof had not been derived. This, she 1 felt, Was due to the inadequacy of 
the representation given to women. She appealed to them to take up this matter 
seriously and agitate for fuller recognition of ’their rights. 

Mrs, Miles drain (Punjab) seconded the resolution. Mrs. Krishalkar (llomlmy) 
Miss Meenakshi Animal (Kerala), and Miss Khadija ilegum Fcrozuddin (Punjab), 
supported the resolution which was then accepted by the House nan con. 

Adult Education 

Mrs. K. D. liidmad Auni.al (Mysore) moved the next resolution which ran as 
follows 
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“Thin Conference in of the opinion that in view of the appalling illiteracy pre¬ 
valent among the masses, the Constituent. Conference# should organise classes for 
adult (Hlncation and encourage every activity in this direction by ull possible 
means.” 

She said that the problem of illiteracy had become so serious that it was the 
duty of every out; to do his and her beat to eradicate it. It was a mutter for 
gratification that very important work was being done in this connection in the 
Mysore State, particularly by the various women’s associations. Private associations 
and non-official bodies could, she said, do a great deal in solving this problem 
without waiting for Government to move in the matter. She appealed to the 
various constituent Conferences of the Women’s Conference to Jo their best to 
remove tile appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing in the land. 

Miss Mustanha Khan (Poona) seconded the proposition. Other delegates includ¬ 
ing Mrs. M. A. I'illai (Hyderabad). Miss Ja/tuki Animal (Mysore) and Srimathi 
Auandaralli Animal (Trnviumoivl spoke in support ol the resolution saying that the 
progress of the Indian nation was being retarded greatly by the illiteracy prevail¬ 
ing among the adults of to-day. It was necessary, they said, that the problem 
should be tackled soon and seriously, and the Women's Association might give a 
lead in the mutter. 


TUllib bA Y—:iuth. DECEMBER mi 

Discussion on the nsoluiion urging the Women’s Constituent Conferences to 
organise classes tor adult education with a view to remove illiteracy was resumed 
this morning. A lew more ladies spoke in support of the resolution, suggesting that 
the curricula, text books, methods ot instruction and hours of work should be 
(hanged so as to suit the adults. The motion was theu carried unanimously. 

Kixjkikntai ion ol-' CntitKTr.A 

Miss K. Sannlamhal next moved the following resolution : 

‘•This Conference recommend# (a) that all schemes of women s education, the 
cultural, the practical and the aesthetic aspects should be more emphasised than 
at present, and (b) calls upon the women of India to support whole-heartedly the 
pioneer effort ot the All-India Women s Conference and the All-India Women’s 
Education Fund Association to establish the Lady Irwin Home Science Institute 
at Delhi and reiterates its appeal to the Education Departments throughout India 
to make Home Science one of the compulsory subjects on women’s education.’ 

She said that the present education to girls was too academic and did not give 
adequate recognition to the part women were destined to play in life. It bore no 
relation whatever to the home life of the women. Girls should be trained among 
other things to be makers of the home as well as good citizens. The cultural 
part of the education, she said, should not he neglected. But they must be trained 
in their own national lines and everything must he done to promote their own 
common culture. Study of Sanskrit, for instance, should be advanced as it was 
the fountain ol all their culture, in this connection, it was a pity that the Madras 
Government should be considering the adoption of Sanskrit Honours in the Presi¬ 
dency College. It was this College which hud sent out Sanskrit scholars to staff other 
institutions and carry on research work. Western countries were now taking to 
oriental studios, particularly Sanskrit, and India would by neglecting the study of 
Sanskrit be making herself an object ot ridicule to the world. If, therefore, their 
education were to proceed not on national lines but oil Western lines they would 
be getting not a new Europe in the East, but a worse India. (Cheers). 

Miss Amluuli lkkaramma tTravaneore) seconded the resolution saying that a 
true education on national lines and the promotion of their culture could not 
be secured unless an important place was given to Sanskrit in the scheme of 
education. 

Airs. C. E. Eubramaniam (Andhradesa) said that any scheme of women’s 
education should include compulsory study of domestic science besides emphasising 
the requirements of a cultural training. 

Mrs. Januki Animal, Miss Cox and Miss K. C. Annamma supported the resolution. 

Mias Barrie said that, whatever be the subject they studied, they should pay 
attention to the cultural, practical aud aesthetic aspects of it. They would be able 
30 
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to understand tin* culture uml achiexemcnls oi otlit 1 eountrns il they lulls under 
stood their own. They were killing the tendency lor poetical application hy then 
present method ot education. Meie multipliealion ol ^uDj*•< l- would not serve then 
purpose. they hud to rceteate India m beauty and uuh -o the practical and burnti 
iul side ot the subjects laiieht were emphaumed tiles wotiUl not a!lain theii objective. 

Mrs. K. hasajifia i Ms sole i said it wa a pi’y l lt.it ,!m study ot Sale kill ua 
being banned in tile Mysore l unct-ity tluuk- to a tew C-mansc patriot' Tiny 

must remembet that tiie two language- lhal had umimI India wvie -vm-kiit ami 
English. For the sake ol Us cultural and nutiouai 'aiu* -an.-kilt tudy mu I !»<■ 
encouraged and advanced. 

The resolution was then parsed by tin 11 >n ( 

Mrs. I!it*>ti l'a > ifi’t*i?/j/ tin'll appealed to th-,.. pie-.'i.l and w o.n.inh.•»»,! id 

India to -uh'anbc theii mite to tin Women: Ediuatiot. 1 uml o.d j..p.i that A o 

eialiou. 

t AM'l. Dei inn lu.v In 

The next resolution discussed wu a- toliow- 

“This Conlcrime which ha alway- - mod tw nn.ts tti" O, to m< u..-» i wmk 

tor the eriat »aiise. It Ink. that to minor tin a m m|mi dr hour l<u 
dilierctit denominations oi lommunutc-' or aelr -u h di tin ,i> i, 'ii.ntd n** eiadu 
ally aboiisiied ' f h) .1 tceis v<-[\ ‘.iiom-ly that *a-te di tin; t. on ju tie uppin at e-i. 
form’ lot admi'-^iou nitii cUm. at io.ial m-i u ut ton ■ h-eiid n- d. .■ uoimm d ami (• u 
calls on the Department ol Edmaimn amt she head*- "1 v hoot- ami . ..ad 

hostels to abolish »hese de ' met ions in ad ho? tel- und« : tie-! M.aua: •■a.* ■ 

It wa -> a Itaccdy. > aid Ah > A'.s,;./w,i / n> .it,,'/, > m.e.om tin i« oimn«u the lie 

people ot India should think m Water tmill t o.np.o i meni oi < -.;. t m un: 1 •. It wa 

at the school that the luoM elite t\e wotk to nwoi li tin i d,- \ m* i n >ii .unm •1 «mh i 
and the boss and viil- <d Hindu Muhume lati 1‘nivt a/.d tin. t:,u . t mmt.n.; n 

could he brought up ut a spoil ol units. 1 he shuulvi lm is tat i.. la tell ,s, , 

already movinu on tln tc lines oi abolish.n:- aii ib I un-ti-»i an.! ;i only « tin. .t!: .nm 
exjieits united to svoik out a suitable .cheme lot tin. puip<> tin ••nm h v\uu! ! 
be done w nil the ut mo t * .c 

Seconding tile motion Mi*. hUuf ,-aal that tin dot.mu o,!-. ■ .■n.n.to.un w.e a 
negation oi eipiaJ opportunities )<>i all. J tie tipein.niy .n.d ml. Monty i.imph-v- 
promoted amt perpetrated by tile emphm.e laid <>n i oiumni. *.k di-lm»li.*n «ie,d«d 
aidmositie- among them. whmli retard'd national pio ; n • >..» mu i . ;< wa esti 

supieme : it was iup iolJy ‘ pa-'-nn: die.nu and they linn! do eery thine that 
would briiej the communUie . l>>*ethcr. 

Alt'. Attain fu inuu<iatlni : /ii, li.-/, ’.‘ml supp -m • -a.d tbu .ill tin mmnn.d \vrai>.-l« 
weic bein ol iguoianee. They should no! p.-j p. t.ut. tin wo.,., lolin.' :ii t hi mind 
ot their \ouim one-, who were to lit- the in:.tie ctti/ n • id th. land Me s mil i 

instil on all oei.cdons into tin* mind, ot tin o youm* ot . th,.: tins w.o ail 1ml, ,it 
lirst and last, to whales el rebmous den *:ntnat t.um tins l-ehmee-l 

l//v. Krishna M’noa saiU that p.-opi, \\ #•**.* nppu d to the td< a in llii . ie uliiUon 

on the yroumt th it the mum Late ie: till u| i\- adopt ion wmild he to bh». k the way 

of the progress ot the ba■ kward eoniiniiiii!n^- and that ot older to ‘ahcuaul the 
interests of these eommnnities they inii-t o. tarn the . .mt“ vlistim 1 ion . Hut lie ‘and 
that a new united nati .n eoulil be bom only 1,\ enidieatini* tin-.,- di* tin. turns .-he 
'Unvested tluvt elause :lt) of the resolution mudit !■»■ iliopjuil 

Mrs. ratwardhan 'ihirodai •iipi>oited the • uy“u, and ut«-d th. < \amplc .<1 
Hu rod a. 

Ah su! Snujnnuau (M\:on i >aid that it was ;i de;*iii. e that India contmnihp a 
>ixth of the world's population should haw to bend her in ad m shame became sin 
was composed of peoples wanine aiming themselves. Could they not !,im<- about 
a unity within diversity by ubohshmp all tlnec ca le and comniUnai ill* Imctioi.s 
which seemed to have si i veil as a brand ot shame on tin ir nationhood 

Miss Khmtya Ibn/aw Ftm.mhUn stated that tile me.* sape id all ulipioii;’ wm; love, 
e.jUality and unity. i In re cf»u!d then lore h< to lelieiom. s-aintioii f c> j caste (/i 
communal distinctions and they muat see Ihut nothine was done to peijxtnate time 
distinctions. Never should they ^i\e the t hiidn n the idea that they w. n low-born 
or high born, but must give them the idea oi the quality of all human btings. 
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.'{0 Di:c. Ml | 

M)".s Lifantani Am : <ht said that so Ion*- as then* was no sbyuaid foi tin iwk- 
wnrd rhps'*- all they ni’ir yoine to do would 1 m- to perpet Mate ! nprriority and in 
feriontv rompb ">es. (inly tin* autocrats and :in.4oerats oi the ( onfirrme would vote 
in favour ol the original n solution, 

An amendment embodying Mis. Kndina Muno.i s superO ion tint eastc- <ir-tiur 
lions in aopli'Mt ion forms lor adnn.-sion be discontinued except mi the ra **e of pri 
marv in »♦’!utnm - "a 1 - loM, lb vofiny lor n and 21 ayam- 1 *. Tin 1 original roolntior. 
w Ji y tlnai carried liv a larv* majority without any amendment. 

omvift- lir^ii.ri!<»v- pijom im f’iiMi; 

lln* follow w *minium- w«Tt n<*\t pip Irorn tin 'hair and earned v.plum 4 any 
di >< us ion 

l ln . ( ■ *i1 1 1 i» 11'• i\piv p profound rriicf ■ tin* di-np •<■ ol J/idy l>orab l ata 
I nlv Sa l.i an \ivar Mi • ''Hr >-ir.»h|i **f 1 ‘i'ona and Mis- Mona I lose of I.ahon 

anti plan* on ri'oid P limb appp* aiiion oi their wilu ih!<* -:*nn-‘'S to ilu* 

< an o| hid: ,n Wonnndni >d. 

Hu t'oiii-! nr., p di in - i} i * ■ \p.i: unp -riaiPT oj I >i -..u m.inmnt tor tin pm* rand 
•In htppoi. if lb. \* .aid urm tin women />t India tti td\e th* ir w hole h< arti d 
-upport *iii! vnpitlp lo *ii, Wot Id I* imminent ('on tor* im* to }»•• ImM in (eimva 

in I' •*! »i u . r\ Ip.' pnl .*a ‘ I upon .ill < ho11 n nn ut P* **dun their \rmv and 
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'h . \ 1 • \lud.oi.id , moved 

rill, ('mdeienee M.ndtiuMs the pra< h'a cl urtoin lialeh. \ and ml: upon ilie 
piddrn and upon won.- n i i* p . i ’ r ■ ; i ! a v to wnlk who!* bailed!' lot tile abolition r>f 
ihm e\.b and io leiuli l *\ • l \ help tow.inb the in IP mm.t v>t the e.iilnl d» pr< ssed 
and I»*i« k w lrd t lx- a 1 . 

Slit* -..ml i Jut d tin - ipse <,j unto'u liability wa- to !>■ renew *d tin eursc of 
«asle vyj-uin uiipi t'n-i <d all In muoutl. 1 he nhrionty • omple\ wlmdi bad been 
m lined into 1 lie mind*- ol ilie ruloitlinate class* s must lnM be east ill and mere 
rosmopohtan dinmis ami piva<hinys in public platloinm would be of no avail. 

I hey must tiaeh (lit \niihp i I'cnerat ion to hutti ibis Icelini* which had bt en tauyht 
t <0 them for the last hundred years In lIn- speaker s opinion, the cry for adult 
Iram line, upia! mdits and political ireediuu would he absurd until this problem 
was solved. 

Afis. s -1 fHtihht i iil!t Awr.m! (Tia\aiieoie) m condcd the resolution. Sho said they 

must look at the problem with a snail deal of sympathy. 

Mrs. N. ;V, I\n/f (Heiiyah said that to treat a person ns an untouchable wa« n 
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crime against humanity. There, was need for systematic and organised exertion in 
this direction if they were to succeed. Swaraj would be a delusion so long hb any 
single person in the land was treated as an untouchable. A Hpirit of patronising 
would not do anything and she appealed to the women delegates present to do their 
utmost to preach and practice the removal of untouchability. 

Mrs. rat/rardhan (Baroda). in supporting the resolution, said that in carrying out 
this most humanitarian work, they should go ahead without fearing public opinion 
which might for some time oppose such work. 

Srimathi Visalalshi Ammal (Madras) said this curse prevailed most in Tamil 
Nadu and there was urgent need for work in villages. All persons were equal in 
the eyes of God. 

Miss Vincent (Oudh) said that this reform could be ill’ected best by the delegates 
going home and setting an example to others and conducting propaganda against tin* 
evil. 

Mrs. Kamalaratnam (Andhra) supported the resolution in a Tclmru speech. 

Mrs. Nanjammct (Mysore) in supporting the resolution referred to the work done 
in the Mysore State to alleviate the miserable lot of the depressed classes. 

Miss Vcrowddin (Lahore) made an eloquent pi*a for the lemoval of this curse 
which was a slur on tile fair name of India and the civilization of the Bharatvarsha, 
tin: land which was once the source of enlightenment to the world. She said that 
whatever opinion they might hold about the Muslim religion, one thing was admir¬ 
able in it. From the highest to the lowest rank, the fundamental principles of 
Islam, equality, brotherhood and fraternity, had not been forgotten. She was of 
opinion that the present trouble in India wa< to a large extent due to the differential 
treatment given to some and appealed to the gathering to do their bc-f to n move the 
curse of untouchability. 

Dr. Lakshmi Devi (Andhra) also supported the resolution which wn i * then passed 
unanimously. 

The Biotit or Inherit f. 

//. II. Potniffer Dari Jjtht Kumari of Mandi moved : 

‘‘This (inference strongly protests against the legal disabilities of Hindu Women 
in matters of personal amt property rights and is of opinion that tiny mint forth¬ 
with he removed. To achieve this end. it urg*'S on the < iovnirmn iit of India the 
immediate appointment of an All-India Enquiry Committee with a si mug representa¬ 
tion of women in it and earnestly appeals to all States to co-operate wiih this com¬ 
mittee." 

She said that if they traced the history of this question they would find that in 
the old days there was no distinction of sex in the laws of inheritance. If the 
country was to prosper they must concede equal rights In women in the matter of 
inheritance. 

Mrs. Sirur (Bombay) seconded the resolution. Miss ,fa<lh,.v Mrs, Bukmini Ammal 
and Mrs. Subrnmaniam, and Mrs. Padmnsani Ammal supported the same. The* 
resolution was then passed unanimously. 

JrvKNiu: I>FJ.iN\>ri:N< v 

Miss Shame (Calcutta) moved 

‘‘This Conference draws the attention of the Women's (hganisatinns throughout 
India, (including tho States), to the problem of juvenile delinquency and urges them 
to make a study of the subject in all its aspects, as well as to organise tlubs and 
Bhelters for delinquent, neglected and destitute children so ns to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. In doing so she said that it was the duty of every citizen to see that 
these unfortunate delinquent children were treated with sympathy and love. Women 
could always play a great part in this work and the experience of western conn tries 
had proved that women workers were specially fitted for such work. The speaker 
then referred to the Reformatory Schools Act of 1891 and the Children Act of 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The main drawback of these acts was that they were 
worked only in the presidency towns and the immediate suburbs. It was there¬ 
fore necessary that the women’s conference should press upon the Government to 
have an All-India Children's Act, provision being made for(l) separate remand homo 
for children, (2) children’s court with w’Omcn magistrates. (.1) appointment of suitablo 
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probation officers preferably women fo befriend and supervise the children, (4) 
establishment of separate sections for juniors and seniors, and (5) special treatment 
for the mentally defective.” 

Mrs. Manccklal Prcmchand seconded the motion and gave a short history of the 
work done in Bombay. 

I)r. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi in supporting the resolution referred to thm work 
done in Madras. She was of opinion that in almost all the cases the parents were 
responsible for the delinquency of children. Mothers could prevent delinquency in 
cases. 

Mrs. Hakim (Calcutta) supported the resolution in an Crdu speech. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The Bem.ak I’iiolem 

Mian. Tlvnsman (Madras) moved 

‘This Conference, while strongly disapproving of the prevalence of professional 
begging, urges legislation for its prevention, and calls upon (a) the public to co¬ 
operate by diverting their charities in this sphere towards the creation and support 
of institutions and for Ihc provision of beggar homes, work houses, infirmaries and 
leper asylums ; (b) calls upon the local bodies to provide such homes where they do 
not exist and to enforce any legislation for the eradication of this evil.” 

M rs. Hensman said that then' was much of sympathy for beggars who roam 
about the streets and appealed to the public riot to show their sympathy by 
encouraging undesirable begging. They should give it to those who had not. but not 
indiscriminately, because such misplaced sympathy would throw the able-bodied on 
the charity of the rich and thus would fill the country with idle 
beggars. The rich should give as much as they oould «o such institutions and 
provide for the really deserving beggars as the maimed, the paralytic and of that 
kind. Public- and local bodies should regulate the funds for organised occupation of 
the really deceiving beggars. Women should urge for a legislation to pro\ ide for 
the removal of the scourge of street begging. 

Mrs. Cams (Nagpur). Mrs. Kotiswaramma (Andhra', and Mrs. Ynx (Konkan) 
supported the resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

The <\mfercnee then rose for thm day. 

FnriiTlI DAY-1st. JAXTARY 

The concluding session of the Conference was held to-day. Before the 
regular item of electing the office-hearer* for the current year, the chairwoman 
invited suggestions for j>rae!ieal work in the coming year to put into practice 
the r< solutions they had Adopted. 

She first read a letter from Mr. V, Suryanarayana suggesting to the Conference 
to press for the inclusion of Hindi, music and domestic science as compulsory 
subjects in girls' Schools and for the formation of branches of the Conference in the 
small towns in the ditTereuf nrovinees with a view to study at first hand by its 
members the condition of villages. 

The chairwoman pointed out that some of the suggestions had already lx on con¬ 
sidered and authorised the Organising .Secretary to write to Mr. Suryanarayana 
thanking for his suggestions. 

'Flic Secretary of the Social Sections suggested that the main work that must be 
undertaken in the coming year should be to give as much publicity as possible to 
the memorandum of the Conference on the qmstion of franchise. 

The Secretary of the Educational Section stated that that, year the refresher 
courses for primary school teachers should be held. Each (onstituemey should try 
to form a sort of non-official education council to push forward the compulsory 
scheme. Though they might not enter on any new venture, they might prevent the 
huge wastage in primary education. 

(Inc suggestion put forward by a delegate was to take up village work. 

An Appeal For Funds 

Mrs. Rustamjec Fatidoonji , in appealing for funds for the College of Domestic 
Science, stated that, they needed now about three lakhs for starting the institution. 
She said that the success or failure of their conference depended mostly in their 
success or failure to organise that college. 
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Kin f h''» nn Awwn i \ndhrat said that 1 lit* aelmtie- ol th** Conference were 
ir row inn rapidly. The policy of oxrIu*lini 2 : politics had shut out a larim seel ion of flu* 
women of the land from attendin'* the < "onleivnec. The hnrmii}' problem of the thiy 
v:is tin* attainment ol freedom for the country, and in ih»- interims of th*' <'outer 
erne itself she wmilil surest that a political ttvlmn miMd bo formed. 

Mr-. Uensman said thal they should not hrin;\ in the cnn-dderalion of the (^n 
ferencc any matters full of eon t rovers v. Besides polities there wnv many <>lh<r 
♦hire- which the Conference nnuht mulct take to d*» 

«)m< i -II»:a i: rn- ror. T.i.i:,* 

The loMowin;* oTkt- hearer • were then elected for the ‘omuie \«\ir 

Unikumari Amrit Knur < ‘h.airwom.ui Ilani PakMimih.u lJ.iin.nl* 1T»»n *.1 ,»? '* 
t)re-iniMne S*. relat' ■ Mi - Mahni Sukhthnnkai. Nrir' ii\ for 1 lJ*t"im 

>M’tioi! . ATr-, Alenon >eere}ary IMucaliona! Section . Air- Maneklal IV unhand 
Treasurer ; !h. Aluthnl ik*dimt ! *« m 1»1 i P*oi:«im Slnh V nu/, Air; jpmlnmp laridomp 

AJrs Mi!. [ninr Mrs Annua >v nmin.it Man. and Aim. !’ K. ><n \’i- e iVu 

dent", 

I'he ( h.i'nvomni. then anno",in ed \ inon ; donation to ih* f A»nf ten.e I'ind limn 
*]n varou- eou>tiuieneies. 

Tin Pr* a.lent then ’h.inked tin t ’ii.urv onn ii am! im min i o{ ih*' IJeeepi nm Cniii 

notln toi tlien 1'ind in spi*.d;!> dniuie tin i du\ oi il.t del. at«s !Im.< o-nniiM* 
ptov;.led aniph .pom inun \ ?>> m ik*- rn* *d friend- uni In* wa •no that ils** Vetlu in 
linha d< treat. . could « vet iep..*nil.. r tlnu s*a\ m APMr.r-. 1 he m ' t Minhiine* 
wW he In’d a* 1 m know .and h* loped thal XT'** 1 1 :* - w-nld * nd in 0 - ipiota "t 
<!* I< eates 

Pam I.ak du:.:h u IJipA.ii* a’*** thia'od tin I■ eiiei * «•*” net te« m* ‘• ho 
pTovidme tin dehe i!'"- v 'til i\«r\ e<»n\eniem « p* , • ’« end »h< * 1 *'* ;■ o< t * ■' h"W 
unj < oti li donee m In ! h' it el* i 11 r i • In* • lPmo? n* t'O'in* in i-* * i < l ;u \ 

! >r, Alml'ld i iv' »• ‘ I! P’ddi Ol opt i.'-d a 1 * )t e of fll.ud. to All- P i\ !.’ >' 'h , 

! h e"idi n*, 

Tin wa• cm >d vith .it t lam d nni 

Af r-, \ , *r IPi-.nin t h* Chairman of i]n (he, pit-ai < omm'llM In.p* 1 licit tin* 

f! • P ■ : * o 1 e - V'tV. * , : i y *va w u>t]i tln-n ]>!*;e .m n'-a>i>' < *hi'» >t :t \ m ^Peh i 

t< t: i i.* Pis lot’, ee-nii. em.au e ihat im.'li! leu- ! * . :•* '-In th. n 

ih udeed M’t. **' \ .nm ,'ho'i I n Af mt*’d 1 1 -lnm P‘ d*h \p- Pc: 1. AP • N ‘ .diao.*’ 
‘!,M,nmni! ,n I Alt l..>. > p‘t i>*: ,ln t ; Pul 1 le. u"i : m ’'h i- i*n : t • an: .am :v{ 

m.idi ,i■ f * " thmd-.d th* .»!*>m» i » t 

W:’!’ thn* - to t * ^ :** th* 1 1 ! *hnt Air- P K P* *>; tin t , niitin . t.imi ,, aod 


The Oudh Women's Conference 

?h* iitdi anmi if n if »t : n • ■! th Mmlh Wan n - <\> al.r. n e u.« h*-M .u K o r 
h.h P, u a.i.u i. Pm knon d*u n* ! h \ k * mliie. ’./•/ h< lo'er V.lii ninka t he j »i'< .-ddi in'- 
o! P in Pak-hnuhai Kajv.ade of <lu *h-*r tin <»rj. r :mi."iiiL’ sc«*relar> *>t tin Ml Indii 
A\>inv n s < ’oi. ji}enee 1 lu haP *\ *- p.n ked ami the th-eio • nm no the rooliihmi - 
•-h »Mcd th* vide avakeinn*.’ annnif the inmn'ii «>i tlndli. ^'ot :> Imle r>f the 
"a. was dm »o the moinn^ i neivv oi the ln*vi^»*r llani ."alieiia of Alandt 

Presidential Addreis 

/ nl, s'/ •mini i , 11 ifn* eour-e of her pre^'di o t ml addrr-;- Said : 

A' tin- ]0T". nt moment we are p:»'.‘-inv, tlu.‘U”h a o dit! rd . ri.-.- whieh r oi 
oii'inentnu- and all absorbin'! and which, m i»- ono-om**. > i*.* a; -o vitally to alhc! 
otti d< stintes 11 i ot the wed majority of men and \\ .can n in »•, • I iv feel ihat 

th* a ernuiot po -ihly aflotd • , ..Im* their Pme and rh •■u.d'* t** ^n. ii non polilteal 

activilie 1 - a:- In- m rjiij soln-ie Ihit despite this (list ::n \ion t .rlnnatMy there is a 
hand ol ( nthm *.i tn w<wk<r- who still devote their Iasi * aeipi-s and lime 1*» the 
silent .ami uno"!cniatim- work of hetletinp the let of our sisters in the country, 
ft is needles- litre to narrate thi ^erviecs whu-h the AIl-Judio Women's Conference 
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has h-icu sibli* li> render in this direction, lor they are too will-known i.i ivfjuin- 

any mention by me. Sulliee is to say that the labours oi tin* Contei'-no* so tai 

have not lam in \ain and that thr Conference lias pi.stilicd p > ex* - 1 • *ii• •• ■ solid 

emit i ibut ion towaids the ***luciitioi»iil social, iiiuinl and even material ujoilt ot' 

women in India. 

lint all that has been done up to now is pci hups only a diop .11 tin- or.-an a,,d 
an mlinitesiinal pari ol what yri icuiuiu*- to hr done. With the .tpp.illin : dli:.*r ,e x 
jni-vailinr in thr country, with thr child mailia-rs 'till defying the ."urdu Arl w *n 
untourhabilily still casting a slur on tin lair mini' ol India, with maputoil.- mhei. 
t alter laws slill depriving oiu Hindu sister.-* ol their bare human ri^ht- upo 

Kuiduh not yet completely rent asundei the Held ol Woik brln* it-, i- to ~.n ^ : >*. 
least, extremely vast 

Kadie- you are all aware that the All India Women- C<ml"i'< lie,- stalled 
pinnarily as an oie.am/.alion toi educational icloim and om >1 :1s primaly aim 
lias always been to combat illiter.ny unions the mn-scs. Uut j think I am tie* 
own that until recently out main woik in Hu- diiec'iuu ha siren - onliu-i iu 

pi upaeanda alone very little pi art leal woik flavine been done 

it is howiur, a food Men iliai our w mkers in t lie varum- eonstiim in i< - ha.i 

liow l’e.ili/i d the liupoli.iuee aill felt ill' lie ■ il \ < >t dilUL' ** Mil- pi a 'Mi' W . * k 

tm the elimination ol tills evil, will'll -lio',\ * ilia' a plop*! oe^omiiij ha.- l>een 

ma le. As a s»» : -ion may I just point -uir sha: it om Itl'-iale ana wiihu.* 

-i-irr- detenm i ' ti. imparl lit'-iacv ou.y lo u.e n ten p tson- in a y--ai tin 

ero--. ic nil ;• l .in, i n \>;.l '»• a up> u Jon*. I am n-n unr.vurc ot th" (A t t!:.»t it 

i dilln uii I-;. ■■ r i- • .done lo lurkii 111'- * a-I piobicm out ill it uni. 

I »• o ei nmeiil . »a.. t a -i i no! <>ni\ wilii a V'oii.pul.-oi y i’nm.uy i.du. 

i mil \ci . i. .o a . w, h - o’'• i ii: in !- i >» oi;c. i ii ii i i nlahic de o. into t 

lion not In ue . c.-t . >i ii , sail unlil c*ndili».i- u.ipiovi o: a s'.u, ..} 

all.ills is iislnie . 1 hi when out «io\i i nmeut would tcii that its ii:-u uiij.vi -m,nud 
lie I ll' 1 edllt il loll ol till 111.0-''- pu 'xn ,l \ Oil to! wllal P 1 - WOllll, III il -1 

lontmue wilii evei lie lea ,in; /.*.d to supplement ill' laidy ♦ - *i - t ’.ii-. Hi'.nU'm 

d< pal I incut. 

Il is my linn bcln t that when n 1 * * • la y ha- .msu -oi- pi -led many ot.'ii :.i 

with whidi the body p il.in is -uileinm to-day would aulomaln illy disapp-ui. \V- 

shall uol th"u iopine \ i-ilance soi ie»ie- lo k ep w.tdi o\ci tin oiea dn - ol 'in 
"aldu Art piopaesiudisl iectui's toi Hi* i Million 'd I'nidaii ol luii'erii , 

lute: toi impix-sinc 111" lire l oi satin.O ion • laikiim >t tie s,i; i A 

A«l 1 am lemimled ot the i". rut a'liviii"- oi a ;i.ila:n -e.-inni oi iimJ. 1 - and 
.Matioinedaiis who lla\e a^am -Luted then a. In .in'* aj.ui-l :1m :nea-iuv, It ; 

uml'T-l »od llial eeltain amendments to ’hn \. 1 an- h. inu coutempaile.l \\!i; A, 11 

they eel ihiouuh the i-vi laluie will amount praclully to losmc tin iuUa wi.i L 

ha* only so leemtly lieeii won ll i- up lo u- who ale m la t diuxtly coneetned m 

this mailer lo s,-e that these hu-y hodie- do not -ue.-.-ed in then evi! mission. 

i'o come to the next point, alllioue ll in tile noriii tin pi < il lit *m ol union di io.in \ 
ha - neve! a-.-umed llial brutal 1 li'oiu which it has dom south oi tile Naimnla 
still there tie <jiiilt- a number ot communities in these parts who carry with them 
the sienna ol uni oiiclmlulil v. idle All-India Wnm ‘ii - Canine,nv ha- taken up t lit 
work ol eicatiim public opinion auaiusl this inhuman trentnu ill ol human heiui’S. 
1'iovisiou has already been made 111 the rules ol tin* Canleivin c to arrange tor the 
; penal 1 rpivsenlai nm ot I lit* tlepiVMseil classes m that body. Idle declared policy ol 
the conference is to strive tor the removal oi sm-h disabilities a- temp!' 1 eulrv.’use 
ot wells made out ot public luuds. admission oi vluldmt ot the so-called untouchable 
v lasses in the public schools, etc. It e- the di'sile ot tin eont«‘ieU'*e tliat ea -h eon.s- 
iitiiriiry should take up this work iii rmht earnest and 1 would Mippieuieul that 
desire by a pei-oual appeal to my sister.s to mak<‘ imlivalual samlices Idr doin^ 
ju .tier to our sulmier^ed fellow human lieiu^s. In tins connection. 1 may mention 
that perhaps next to India's freedom, tlit* cause nearest and dcire-t to Mahatma 
Caudlu is that ol removal of iiutouchabihty. He has shown this not only bv 
preeepl but by practice and it is tor us to emulate his i^rcat example. 

Another question which is ot paramount importance to womi u partieularh 
Hindu women—is that ot the laws ol inheritance. It is a muttei of common 
knowledge that except in certain areas (like Rombay and Malabar) the vast maj-nitv 
of Hindu women have no absolute iu;ht to amestrat property either ol tIn* husband 
or ot the: lather. What untold misery is caused by this iniquitous treatment 
specially when the woman in question is a widow and dependent upon others is a 
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matter of common knowledge. Efforts are now being made by that venerable cham¬ 
pion of Indian womanhood, Rni Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, to remove this disability 
attaching to Hindu widows. But the bill which has been tabled by Mr. Sarda is 
only a fragmentary measure which at its best can meet merely a part of the need. 
In this connection, if you permit I would commend to your notice a very valuable 
suggestion made to me by Mr. V. V. Joshi, pleader of Baroda, that the conference 
should strive to secure the appointment by the Government of India of a commission 
to enquire into aud suggest remedies of all the legal disabilities attaching to Miudu 
women in matters of inheritance. This step has already been taken by some of our 
premier Indian States and we may shortly expect to sac on the statuto books of 
Baroda and Mysore special provisions made for the protection of the helpless Hindu 
widows against the existing unjust laws. 

Allied with this is also the necessity of providing for legal divorce in Hindu 
society, in which we would do well to take the cue from Islam. This subject was 
first taken up by the ever-progressing Btatc of Baroda where there is a regular 
Divorce Act enabling Hindu couples to part company in certain intolerable conditions. 
I would submit that this is a matter of extreme importance and if taken up in 
earnest will certainly provide means to hundreds of suffering people to put an end 
to the miseries caused by unhappy alliances. 

Another problem of national importance which is facing us to-day is that of 
limiting the excessive growth of population in this country. The figures of the last 
census show the appalling increase of well-nigh three* erores of human beings, in 
spite of so many epidemics and other causes of destruction. This is nothing but 
an unnecessary addition of perhaps so many decrepit specimens of humanity to our 
already over-grown population.* If India has to take her proper place in 
the comity of nations, her first concern should be to rear a race which 
would be worthy of her. This can only be achieved by proper attention to 
eugenics which necessarily involves the practice of regulating births. This will not 
only save the womanhood of India from an undue physical and mental strain but 
will also help partly to solve the grave economic problem with which we are face 
to face to-day. 

Lastly, J would like to put in a word for our sisters of the labour class. We 
arc all aware of the conditions in which their work is carried on. Due to dire 
poverty aud also due to lack of knowledge of even their legitimate rights, they 
allow themselves to be exploited by the capitalist. Unfortunately, there are no 
adequate laws for their protection, and at times they have to carry on the work 
even in those delicate conditions of health, which generally precede and follow 
confinement. The All-India Women’s Conference devoted a whole session last 
year to the discussion of ways and means of bettering their Jot, and there is also 
going to be held a women’s labour conference next February in Bombay. I do not 
know r if there is a considerable labour population of women in these parts, but if 
there be, I would request this constituency to organise that labour and chumpiou 
their cause. 

In the end, I would earnestly appeal to all my sisters assembled here to trj 
their utmost to help the cause of indigenous industries. By doing so we will be 
creating occupation for hundreds and thousands of poor people who do not know 
what it means to have a second meal in the course of a day. I have no political 
crotchets to push forward, but this is a subject on which everyone must agree to 
co-operate. Already there is a powerful wave to patronise Swadeshi industry but in 
certain parts of India it does not seem to have made much headway, lu these 
parts our brothers and sisters arc still in the grips of that fell malady which for 
want of a suitable name may be dubbed Indopliobiu. It is noticeable in dress, in 
manners, in the mode of living and almost in every activity of life. By all meaus, 
pick what is best in all that comes from abroad, but we must so choose that our 
own individuality would not suffer. 


Resolution! 

The following were among the resolutions passed 

(1) “This conference exhorts the central and provincial legislatures to do away with 
all the customs, conventions and laws regarding the Muslim right of inheritance 
which are contrary to the Muslim laws. 

(2) “This conference deeply deplores the sad and untimely demise of ljiidy Tata 
and the Maharaja of Mahummuuabad who were always ardent helpers in the women’s 
cause. (From the chair.) 
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(:t) ‘‘Thin Conference whole-heartedly invites the All-India Women’** Conference on 
educational and social reforma to meet in Lucknow in the year 19.12. 

(4) “Tliirt Conference eulla upon the local Government immediately to provide 
ade<piutc facilities for the rapid expansion ot compulsory piimary education of 
girls in this province and urges upon the district and municipal hoards to nominate 
women members on their education committers. 

(5) ‘This Conference emphatically resolve* itself against any and every amendment 
introduced or proposed to be introduced into the Legislative Assembly inteuded to 
limit or weaken or hamper the operation of the Sarda Act, and further it hereby 
calls upon all individuals and organisations interested in social reform to resist 
such attempts. 

((>) ‘This Conhivme resolves in favour of universal adult franchise as the basis of 
the new constitution. 'Ihe woman ot India have no desire to seek any specially 
ia you red tieatmcnt lor themselves as long a* their lull and equal citizenship is 
recognised in practice as it is in theory. 

(Vj "Resolved that t'lis Conference demands the introduction of further legislation to 
improve vvonu n n right to inbciitance under the Hindu Law along the line of 
Haroda {-hate. 

(S) That this Conference congratulates the Government ot Raroda on the hold lead 
it has recently given in tin* matter amending the Hindu Law 'regarding women’s 
right ot property and divorce. 

(9; That tin* Conference call* upon the Government of India immediately to take the 
necessary steps to implement the recommendations of the Whittley Commission Report 
m resptit ui the improvement ot the condition ot women lubour in India. 


The U. P. Women’s Conference 

The lli*t I’niled Piuv im c* Women* Social Coiitcreui e vva* held at * he Ganga Prasad 
Valina Mcmnrml Hall Lucknow on the -ini. A ’member 19J1 under the presidency of 
Begum Mahinudullah Jung ot Allahabad. Ladies from all parts of the province 
attended. The delegates numbered over l.OUU. Prominent among them were Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru. Beenm Wa/ii Hasan the llnni of Kalakunksr and Rani Vidyavati. 

I he pi ocechug'. began with a welcome rung by a number ot girls. On account 
ot the sudden Hide position of the •.vnun 1 lhini Sahtbu of I'doi, Chairwomen of the 
Reception Committee, her address wa* lead by Mis Mittra. Welcoming the delegates 
she said it was the fii*t gathering ot it* kind in the province which had under¬ 
taken to vvmk out “-ovi.il i elm in among women. She deplored the nou-existenee ot such 
an organisation before. hut recognised the good wuik done by other organisations 
in the province. 

Speaking about the awakening among women, she said: “The part which our 
sisters took in the last Satyagraha movement reminds us of the heroic women ot 
yore und pioves what we can do lot the amelioration ot our sisters and the nation^ 
*he said the happenings ot the lu*t one year and a halt had brought home to 
them their capacities and bioadeiied their outlook and their lield of action. She 
expressed her satisfaction on the fust disappearing purdah and hoped to see no 
purdah-nu sIuh lady after a few years. 

She deplored the indifference of the Government towards the proper enforcement 
of the Child Marriage Act and said : We are not to wait lor social reforms by 
Government legislation.* She deplored the prevailing indifference towards education 
among women and mid that education was the tirst essential of social reform. 

Concluding she hoped that the ladies gathered there would not sit over the 
y(.‘ solutions but go hack with the conviction thut their regeneration lay in their owu 
hands and that they had to work for it. 

After being formally proposed aud seconded, Beyum Juny took the chair amidst 
loud cheers and in a pleasant voice delivered a brief and businesslike address which 
concluded with an impassioned appeal for Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The conference passed a number of resolutions condemning child marriage, the 
dowry system and polygamy, and opined that these should be made penal and 
urging that women should huve the right to seek divorce from immoral husbands 
and widows to remarry. (From the Leader’.) 
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The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Tile Tamil Nad Woiucu a Conference commenced at Krode on the 12th, September 
1931. About 1,000 ladies attended the Conference. Srimati Pudmuvulhi Asher delivered 
an address welcoming the delegates. Srimati Durgabai opened the Conference. 
Srimati Saraladevi ol Utkal then delivered her presidential address. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address ol Smmiti I’udnuna U 
Asher : — 

The very pleasaut duty of welcoming >ou all to this conference has been 
entrusted to me by my kind friends of the Reception Committee. 1 do not take 
it as any persoual honour done to me but I believe it is u call to me for service, 
as a symbol of a great movement started bv a great organisation led b\ the revered 
fcJage of Sabarmati—because in the last Dhurmay uddha’ or Holy war in response 
to this call, that the women of the land should take their own place in the army 
of non-violence, 1 had my very humble share also. In accordance with the usual 
convention, I have to deliver an address and 1 crave your indulgence to bear with 
me patiently and kindly. It may not be learned, but it is of the heart. 

Gandhiji's teachings are all broad-based on spiritual and humanitarian considera¬ 
tions. The ordinary man feels no novelty about it but takes it all. only as a revival 
to reconstruct degenerate society on the same aneient foundations. Ry personal 
example and exalted character, absolute renunciation and dedication to sen ice ol the 
suffering aud poor Humanity Uaridraiiarayan, with Abimsa and Satyu as weapons, 
he has created an unparalleled mass awakening. His constructive proposals, very 
simple in themselves, were for purging and purifying our society and non-violcut 
Satyagraha, the moral equivalent of war, was proscribed for lighting and converting 
our powerful enemies, equipped with all the latest and deadliest engines of de¬ 
struction. 

After the Delhi settlement, it was not all smooth-sailing "lor Gandbiji to enable 
him , at once, to leave for the Ruuud Table Conference not. because lie expected to 
bring much, but it would give him an opportunity to place the demands of the 
Congress before the bar of world opinion, especially after his recent successes. 
Peace-lovers the world over desired that he should go to Loudon aud expound his 
views and philosophy. 

Gandhiji had already left the shores ol India to-duy. as the sole representative 
of the Congress. He goes to London not only to attend the conference and to put 
forth the Congress demands but he goes there in u higher capacity us the apostle of 
truth and Non-violence. He goes there not only to serve India, but to serve whole 
humanity. Any successful solution of the Indian problem would be the triumph of 
non-violence and truth. 

Now that Gandhiji has sailed, what is the work before us all to-day 1 if Gaudbjis 
discus dons of the terms of peace w ith Great Ri ilain conclude honourably, it is all 
to our good. Otherwise the further prospects of a renewal in u» aggregated form of 
the war of Katyagraha and its consequences are too terrible to imagine. However, 

I take it that we are not to sit idle meantime expecting much from Gandhiji’s visit 
to London. We have to strengthen ourselves yet and strengthen his hands in 
London. We must be sending him pleasing and satisfactory information to London 
always, and how is all that to be achieved '/ Gandhiji himself and all Congress 
leaders have giveu us messages. We have to put on the constructive work ut the 
Bame time, showing the most scrupulous respect to the terms of the Delhi settlement 
so far us they are applicable to the Congress. Gandhiji has specially enjoined that more 
vigorous efforts should be made to do away with the curses of drink, drugs, un- 
touchability and foreign cloth. He has incessantly asked us in and out of scuson 
and for years now, to spin and wear Khaddar and to-day, he has a^ain reiterated, 
that the boycott of cloth could be only effective by increased production and use of 
Khadi, 
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Afl mothers and sisters, a great responsibility always rests on us and at this 
juncture, when Gandhiji has left, on our behalf, expecting us all to strengthen his 
hands, it behoves such of us as could easily come forward to come and join this 
army of National workers. 

Tn all recent women’s gatherings the subject of women’s rights is given a 
prominent place. Now that we are all working for our Hwaraj, where is her place 
in the future polity of India ? What will be her status in the social life of the 
land ? How will* her economic condition be improved ? Gandhiji in his latest 
message about, the Swaraj of his vision has pointedly answered that woman will 
have equal rights with men. But the charge is made here and there, that Gandhiji 
has let women down in the Karachi Congress in not providing for their funda¬ 
mental rights. Nor has the Working Committee of the Congress taken tip the 
question of the rights of women as such. Whatever rights our sisters may mean. 
Gandhiji, has now said that women shall have men's rights such charges cannot 
he brought forward now. I take if, that in all documents the word “Man” is 
intended to mean “Woman” also. But judging from the past I feel that our men 
will be more than chivalrous on every occasion towards their womenkind. I feel, 
ns explained above, that under Gandhijis spiritual leadership women of India are 
destined to piny a greater part in the mission of service of humanity at large. 

I welcome yon all heartily to this Conference and commend you all to the charge 
of our esteemed sister, Srimathi Snraladcvi of Utkal. the President-elect of our 
gathering to-day. 

Presidential Address 

The following are exfnu’N from the presidential address of Srimati &brain 
Jh'i'i 

I am very grateful in you for inviting me to preside over this Conference, The 
institutions and the ideals that have governed the lives of the women in India, all 
through the agrs, have been universally shared in by all the classes and castes and 
creeds and communities. The consecrations of birth and death, the vows of marriage, 
ihe worship of family deities, the obligations of hospitality, the etiquette of social 
life, the loyalties of* the home as sisters, mothers, wives and relations, these and 
such other feat in es of an ordered social life are witnessed to among the woman of 
various communities of India, not excluding what are called untouchables and 
aborigines. India is one and henceforth will always be one, 1, therefore, feel no 
barriers of language to day. I enter into your heartR and find your love there. 

Women are called men s Anlhanya. that is half—and in number you will find, 
they are half of the world population. Hence the problem of women is the problem 
of half of the population of the world. Of all the movements that found their 
birth at the end of the last century, the movement of women is the most important. 
This movement, can bo safely named as the Revolt of Women. This revolt of 
women is not sudden, it came m its natural course. For ages together, men in 
their selfishness, overlooked the importance of women and treated them as their 
inferiors. The slave treatment that the women received at the hands of the men 
reduced them to the miserable state of animals. Consequently, their joy of life was 
very much suppressed. But women bore all these with great patience till the ut¬ 
most limit of their patience came to a breaking point. Their longing for emancipa¬ 
tion gushed forth, it flowed like a stream. There is nothing in this world which 
can cheek it. They are out to have emancipation. They want to bring a revolution 
to better their position and they will succeed. 

At the time of revolution, you know the old order must change and give place 
to the new. It is at. the time of the transition that much courage and patience is 
required. I know the movement of women in India at present is in the transitional 
stage. The change of the old order yielding place to the new will bring about in 
Indian society a great, upronr. Our society is known to be very conservative and 
introducing reformation into it means facing a great fire of opposition which 
may ruin you. But persons arc required for it. And you must come forward to 
do it, even at great sacrifice. 

In our society many of the trouble arise from the conservatives which are mainly 
due to their ignorance. They often interpret the Sastras wrongly. They are so 
reluctant to change their ideal based upon these prepossessions and old forms of 
conventions that we find it difficult to convince them without kindling their baseless 
wrath. 
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While it is true, largely to our ancient pant, that women accepted the household 
ur the proper field of their life's destiny and fidelity to the husband and his inte¬ 
rests ns their chief aim of life, it is unhistorical to say that this ideal was uni¬ 
versally enjoined or that such a narrowing of life's interests was ever accepted by 
all women. It was open to women, according to the law givers of India, to give up 
marriage and lead a life devoted to Brahnmrharyn, while it was open to the, women 
of ruling classes (l say classes advisedly for persons of all classes, from all castes, 
from Brahmin to Nishndha or Pulinda held sovereign reign in India) to verse them¬ 
selves even in military arts of oflence and defence, govern provinces, and lend armies 
into the thickest of battles. The circle of their domestic interests was enlarged to 
embrace the countries under their rule anil in the case of tin* Voginies, the whole 
universe was their family... BaswUmih KututHbukaw. The social position of women 
in the ancient times was very high. The lady was respected as a Goddess and it is 
plainly mentioned in the Shnstras, ‘where women arc respected there reside the 
Gods'— u Yattra Naryastu pujyanta rnnuwfn thotvn Pernio," 

But onr conservative people are dead against giving them the si at ug which women 
enjoyed in the ancient past. This is intolerable and it is more so at a linn* when the 
world movements go to prove that the social stains given to Indian women in ancient day* 
is quite insufficient. Society must mould itself according to the spirit of the times. 

We are in a new world, in a new atmosphere, inspired by Wr stern ideas of life 
and action, educated in Western literal hits, art and science, first In ratine our men¬ 
folk have thus become emerged in Westernism and we follow them in their wake to 
make useful helpmates of ourselves. As in ancient tines we are anxious to stand 
by them, unimpaired in our family loyalties, unsullied in our far-fatmd chastity, the 
only jewel of womanhood, undaunted by obstacles. We are nnvnns to repudiate 
the charge that in India the women are the greatest obstruction to any aspect of 
social life. But lot me urge that we should turn the eritie.il spirit th.it w»* hast* 
learnt from the We-t unto our social life and institutions and tie* idcd.; d. <« running 
it and find to our great delight that our ancient Indian idols, obscured by latter 
day outgrowths of social organisations, are the broadest, the human* =t the most 
healthful and sanitary, and the most spiritual ever conceived* »u die hrsf/»ry of man¬ 
kind. The evils that crept into our society, to n gmn* extent, marred our ideals. 

We must fight them out. Our love of ornaments, the rompuhmy ‘dimuding of 
women under the purdah, child marriage, the denial of remarriage for widows and 
our inferiority complex must go. Til! then there i* no hope f'*r the *-nriHv. This 
is our duty and we must do it. * 

The denial of freedom and consent in marriage, the denial ol freedom of move¬ 
ment in the home and society and the denial of freedom in education and the denial 
of freedom of acquiring the means of livelihood are some ot the «n* ml evils that 
cloud the divine in womanhood and reduce them to the miserable po-itum of animals 
in society. Their position is pitiable. Our men are not unaware of the great happi 
ness that would accrue to the home, if women arc allowed freedom in all such 
matters. But they have got their own mental fears and reservation- As the 

foreign bureaucracy anticipate utter and unthinkable ch.ioj in India the moment 

their rule is withdrawn, so our men, even English <du«ated men, shudder at the 
contemplation of a chaos, that would result in the freedom of women We do not 
mind what the foreign bureaucracy may think. But when we come to the menfolk 
we cannot Ray the same thing. It behoves 11 -. therefore, to make our menfolk 

doubly sure that all the freedom that we ask is desired by n- only to make ourselves 
the best Indian women, according to our highest spirit it.d standard and help nur 
menfolk to make themselves the freest and the most spiritual n pit < ntatives of 
modern humanity. We realise, as keenly as our menfolk do, under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that we can make our distinct contribution to the life of the 
modern world by adopting Katya and Ahimset ns the guiding principle ot our lives, 
lives free from fear and hypocrisy, free from violence in thought, word and deed. 
The vows of marriage and the principles of consent involved in our holy rituals are 
equally binding on the bride and the bridegroom and all our self-enfranchising zeal 
instanced in the pleas for adult marriage, in the remarriage of widows or even the 
right of divorce, would amount fundamentally to this, that the same law that go¬ 
verns men’s destiny should govern womeu also. 

The following are some of our immediate demands and we must direct all onr 
energies to have them fulfilled. 'The lady delegates of the Hound Table Conference, 
whose number has beerr made inadequate by the Indian Government must see that 
the following demands arc accepted in that* Conference 
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(1) Fundamental rights of women, such as (a) equal rights of inheritance of 
father’s property, (b) equal rights in husband's property, (e) riirht. upon their body, 
(d) right upon their mind, (e) right upon their children, (f) right to employment in 
all departments of public services, and (gl equal rights of citizenship. (2) Compul¬ 
sory primary education for girls and facilities of adult education for women. (3> 
complete adult franchise of women ; and (1) dignity of free labour. 

The question may be asked ‘How can we attain them.’ By the strength of our 
agitation, wo must, force menfolk to concede to otir demands and at the same time 
carry on propaganda among ourselves. This is uphill work and all possible means 
must be tried to attain them. The atmosphere of operation is more favourable in 
a Swaraj (invert)men! than in n bureaucratic one. 

The Civil Disobedifime Movement, the struggle for independence, was inaugurated 
by Mahatma (Jnrnlhi to give a new shape to tin 1 distinv of the Indian Nation and 
we form one half of the nation. Hence the shaping of our destiny depends much 
on this movement. And we must give our quota to it. and the country has every 
demand upon us. 

Now. Mahatmaj? a* the ,ole representative of the Cong less has accepted the invi 
lation to attend the Round Table Conference. I cannot definitely snv whether the 
R. T. <\ will succeed or not. In ease Mahatmnji returns to jrnlia with empty 
hand' there is no knowing wh*n the fount ry will be ralhd upon to prepare tor 
another Satyngralin war. We must la* ready to jump at the clarion rail and nine 
again diow to the world that the love of freedom of Indian women is not le*s than 
that of the women of any other country. They are not dead, they are alive. 

That women ean distinguish tlvmsclws equally well with mm in heroism, insigh 1 . 
hwletship, endurance. «uflcring. equaiiiinitv, resolutcm ss, faiih and vi-ion at critical 
mommls in council* or in war-field is amply illustrated in our ancient and medieval 
history. If j-4 theicfore untrue and ungenerous to t-av that the entrance of Indian 
women into pol’lies will impair the sacred cause of Indian freedom. Under the 
leadership of Mahatma (Sandhi and others of hi> ndouhtahle colleagues it m a matter 

of the greate-t satisfaction that our sisters of all pirn-infnil Haws, nil creeds, 

lettered or ignorant, labourers or zenana Indm-. all have stood equally well the brunt 
ot the bureaucratic wrath in the Satyagrnha farnpnign and more than all they have 
earned the right to have the sole charge of picketing. 1 would therefore earnestly 
pray that our sisters, who would sick economic independence from menfolk, should 
also cultivate the art of offence and defence, witc h would obviate their dependence 
on men in this reaper! also. Sneh were the Ranis and other women of the house 
hold of all rulers of ancient India. 

Rut these are extraordinary netmtie*. somewhat like A pa* Dharma? contemplated 
in our sociological hooks. At y sisters, our field is the home We are hy marriage 
installed leaders of the home. We are the mothers of the race. We carry tne 
home spirit into the world. We arc called the ornaments and enlighteners oj the 
home. We need cultivation in those sciences and arts which will enable ns cllec- 

tivcly ♦<) fulfil our destiny, late may lend us to rule kingdom, to admin’ster 

schools, to minister to the sick and the depressed, to fulfil any avocation in life. 

Let us carry the home spirit wherever we go and into whatever we may do. the 

n fleet ion of the mother, the sympathy of the sister, the illumination of the conn seller 
and we shall he not only lenders of the home hut leaders of society. 

Let the Indian women he awfully pure like the mother Kali, divinely hyinl like 
Savitri. devotedly learned like Maitri ami fiargi. trnnseondrninlly heroic like Diirgavatj, 
indescribably spiritual like the great Tapaswnnia and Vairahis. and our Indian 
womanhood may again rise to he the ornament and the inspiration of the universe. 

Homing to your Tamil Nad, the land of*! ho memorials of our aneient civilization, 
of great temples, of immemorable shrines, of famous pilgrimages, of sages and saint? 
among women, of great devotees, of the famous religious reformers, of learned prea¬ 
chers of untold arts and sciences, of altruistic persons of nil ranks and grades of 
society. coming amidst you from far off Utknl. I feel, once more, my own humility 

and insufficiency to rise to your expectations. Rut I fervently ihank you for ha¬ 

ving given me this opportunity of traversing the lands and waters, made sacred by 
the footprints and daily baths of our 8ita Mahadevi, the clear and never-failing con¬ 
sort of our lord »Sree Knmachniulra. May her clear blessings he on us all a* we 
get to the work of this Conference and may her life be our great and abiding ins¬ 
piration ! ‘Vandemataram’. (From the ‘Hindu’). 



THE PROVINCIAL POLITICAL CONFERENCES 


The Bengal Prorincial Conference 

BERIlAMrOKE-oth. DECEMBER ml 

The* special session of the Bengal Provincial Conference was held at Rerhnmpore 
on the 5th. December 1931 under the presidency of Sj. Hardayal Nag. 

Welcome Addrets 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference Maulavi Ahdus Bawarf, Chniimnn of 
the Reception Committee, appealed to his co-religionists to join the Congress in large 
numbers. He believed that, in the nenv future, there would be no other organisation 
except the Congress which would speak for the whole of India. 

Dealing mainly with the Hindu-Muslim question, Mr. framed said that unity 
between the two communities was possible only when each had learnt to respect 
the culture and civilisation of the other. At the present moment, there was mutual 
distrust and suspicion which was being fanned by the policy of “Divide nnd 
Rule.The two principal obstacles in the way of solution were separate electorates nnd 
separate schools for Mahomedans. Resides, the Hindu hate the Mussulman, not the 
religion but the man ; whereas the Mussalman hate the Hindu, not rhe man but 
the religion. This mentality must he got rid of before any lasting solution was 
possible and it can only come if the Hindu and the Mahomednn were taught in the 
same school where they could learn to respect each other’s culture and civilization. 

80 far as separate electorates are concerned, it is the British who have given 
birth to them. Those who knew how it came into being, following a deputation to 
Lord Minto f Mould feel justified in saying that separate electorates were introdund 
to widen the gulf between the two great communities. It was regrettable that a 
section of Mussulmans had so far forgotten himself as to be ali>e to do away with 
freedom, but not with separate electorates. 

Mr. Samad took the opportunities to criticise the Minority Tact which, he said, 
was a clever ruse on the part of educated Mahomedans to control the illiterate ones 
at the latter’s expense. For. if truth were to be told, 99 per cent of Mussalmans 
were illiterate, and he asked what the Aga Khan and his group had done to im¬ 
prove the condition of these people, who were mostly agriculturists and labourers. 
If, as a counter-reply, the illiterate Mussalmans demanded the right to send their 
representatives, and obtain appointments according to the population basis, would 
the Aga Khan have the courage to support such a proposition although they had 
agreed on these points to the demand of the so-called Hindu untouchables ? 

He hang his head in shame when he recalled the pnrt played by the nominated 
representatives of the Government at the Conference on the communal isaue. They 
had sacrificed their country's interest to further their own and the Conservative*Imperi¬ 
alists and the Indian Bureaucracy had succeeded in delaying the freedom for India 
with the help of these Mahomedans. Mr. Samad definitely advocated joint electo¬ 
rates as separate electorates were a hindrance to democracy. MussalmanB, he declared, 
would never accept separate electorates. 

Urging the IfIndus to extend their hand of fellowship to the Mahomedans, Mr. 
Samaa pointed out that the Chittagong and Dacca incidents were a reminder to 
them to set their house in order. Those who advocated pan-Aryanism and pan- 
Islamism in the twentieth century were living in a fool’s paradise. They must get 
rid of this imaginative fear, try to understand each other and cultivate each other’s 
friendship. Tn that direction fay the solution of the problem. 

Touching the political question, he charged the Government with violating the 
Truce terms. The measures promulgated by the introduction of the Ordinance were 
in his opinion a clear breach of the Pact. As a Congress worker, he denounced 
terrorism and the part played by young men who believed in this cult,. But at the 
same time, the Government should know that the measures adopted to deal with 
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terrorism touched only the symptom of the disease, If the Government wanted to 
eradicate the evil, there must be a change of heart on their part and the demand of 
the people must be granted. Thus, and thus alone would the foundation be laid 
for Swaraj. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of the Presidential Address, Sj. UarJayal Nay said :— 

“Tile Congress has not come into I being to die. It will outlive all attempts to 
crush it. Through this Congress will rise the sun of India’s freedom. No price is 
too great for the Indians to pay to euhance the power and prestige of the Congress. 
Every Indian who loves his motherland must bo initiated into the vow of freedom 
and assemble under the banner of the Congress.” 

Continuing, Sj. Nag said the more powerful the Congress was, the greater would 
be the success of their fight for freedom. The bureaucracy, to whom the Delhi 
Pact was nothing more than a political force, had been trying in every possible 
way to humiliate the Congress since the Gandhi-lrwin settlement. While Alahatma 
Gandhi, who went to England as the representative of the Congress, was preaching 
the importance and greatness of the Congress, OfHcial India, assisted by those 
non-officials who were enemies to Indian freedom, was determined to kill the 
Congress. The speaker held that every phase of repression that had been launched 
in the name of law and order was calculated to strike at the root of the Congress. 
But the Congress, he was proud to say, survived the onslaughts, both of lathis and 
of bullets. 

Proceeding, fcq. Nag said that to-dav the struggle for freedom was face to face 
with a terrible obstacle. A handful of impatient young men, under the mistaken 
notion of achieving their goal quickly, had chosen the path of violence, and the 
bureaucracy, exploiting the situation and on the plea of suppressing anarchism, 
was openly striking the Congress. Many prominent Congress workers were to-day 
detained, simply on the strength of the reports supplied by Government’s secret 
agents. Sj. Nag pointed out that ordinance after ordinance was promulgated to 
take toll of their national workers which no country could take lying down. 

Referring to the incidents at Chittagong, Hijli, and lastly, at Dacca, the President 
said that they had proved how far irresponsible men, when endowed with undue 
power, can abuse it. He was surprised that in the face of these derelictions of 
duty on the part of the guardians of law, Government though it advisable to arm 
officials with further special powers thereby giving them an unfettered license in 
their action. By imprisoning thousands of young men on suspicion, by placing 
individual liberty at the mercy of the police and by bringing about a regime when 
family peace was going to be destroyed and nobody’s wealth and honour was safe, 
Government had created a most unhealthy atmosphere full of disquietude, aud it 
was as if Government was challenging the Congress to a tight. 

As regards communalism, 8j. Nug said, its proper place was in the lield of 
religion, and not in polities where the question of nationality should be the upper 
most. After criticising the present system of education in India in which there was uo 

K revision for the training of students in politics and sociology and which, he 
elieved, was designed to perpetuate the slave mentality in students, the President 
dwelt on the importance of non-violence specially for an unarmed people like the 
Indians, lie usserted that for the euiaucipution of a poor, helpless aud down¬ 
trodden nation, non-violence is the most potent weapon. He then exhorted the 
people to stiffen boycott which would help them in their political as well as 
economic emancipation. 

He Bpokc highly of the part played by women in the last Civil Disobedience 
Movement any hoped they would come forward with renewed euthusiasm and re¬ 
doubled vigour. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference, Sj. Nag ridiculed the idea of wiuning 
freedom through a conference which generally used to be the meeting place for 
representatives of free nations to compose their differences. The very nature of the 
composition of the Indian Round Tuule Conference, the speaker held, was against 
yielding any tangible result in the matter of India getting freedom, as it consisted 
of not a few who were avowed enemies to India’s freedom as well as some, who iu 
their zeal for showing loyalty, went so far as to express their want of contidence in 
Indians. The President maintained that if only a handful of Indiaus were allowed 
to enjoy a few crumbs of what their alien masters were enjoying, it would not 
emancipate 35 erores of Indians from thraldom. 
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In conclusion, the President said : “The Round Table Conference has given a 
decent burial to the Delhi pact. The time has now come for us to decide our course 
of action. Let your joint deliberations and combined judgment work as a beacon 
light to Bengal in her hour of darkness, showing her the proper path to follow. 
With us freedom is the first word and the last and let im advance with sure steps 
keeping this always in view." 

SE'COXlJ IkIY nth. EEC EMHEE ECU, 

The second duy's proceedings commenced at 2 P. M, tlii?- afternoon with the 
national anthem and an inspiring song bv the girls. 

One ot the lira! two rt solutions condoled the death of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Moulami Mohammad Ali, Pandit Guucsh Shankar Vulval tin and Cliameli Debi and 
the. other condoled the deaths ot Moulana Soraji Salat Roy Choudhuri. Sudhangsu 
Sarnia Pashupati Roy and Kumarkrishua Dull. 

The third resolution paid hoiuuge to those who helped the miccch-* of the freedom 
liiOvemenl b\ all menus ineluding the saenliee of life. 

The fourth resolution tondolid the deaths ot Santosh Mitra and Tarakesluvar 
,-h*ii tiupta and urged the lien cal Provincial Congress Committee to ai range toi a 
on it able memorial and sympathised with the injured at llijti. 

All tin res duti<m-> were moved from tile, chair and adopted. 

1m.UF.PIa I L UkI.KAsI-: ol DlClKMs 

Sj ijiivinh'a Chiuiiiru ChtiftTarmiy . veteran (Amgies-. leader, limn stepped into the 
losliiim amid cheers and moved a resolution demanding an immediate release tit 
over one thousand young men who were being detained in and outside .-Reiieal jails 
without iiial for an indefinite period in pursuance of the lepicsMve polny adopted 
by the Government at the dielutiou of the i'uropeaii mercantile community ami 

Anglo-Indian journals, as the eontinuunee ot this polity i:- treating an atmosphere 

untavouiable to the Coiigies* creed of mm violence and turthei characterising 
Urdimtiiee IX and XI as a virtual rule in Bengal which Iium placed the lives mid 
properlies tit Lh«; ehilercu of the .-mil at the tender inert y of the Lxecutive otlicets 
as re pile Hunt in that they tend to low el tin tailh of tin people in the potency ol ihe 
full g less pi ogl am me. 

Moving the lesoluiion he '.aid that iln resolution narrated .411 compact loim all 
the factors which were responsible for bunging about the piestut situation in IVligal. 
Whenever exception is taken to Black Legislations like Ordinances IX and XI they 
Uot out a bogey of terrorism by some misguided youths ot this Province assui- 
mg all whom it might concern at the same time, that thou* Ordinances wire an ant 
to be applied only against those who were considered as outside the pule of the law. 
In this euuiieelioii the speaker wanted at tin* outset to assert that Congress organi¬ 
sations had nothing to do with the terrorist outbreaks. In spite ol public dis- 

eluimeis by leudeis ol Congress organisations, interested parties would persist in 
foisting responsibility lor Mich outrages on the Congress und unlortunutely lor them 
the Cover nun lit seemed to believe us gospel tiutlis whatever emanated from those 
interested qiiatcrs the result was that iuspite ol protestations to the contrary they 
iound that Iheii colleagues and co-workers were being spirited awuy from their midst 
on the merest suspicion so much ho that the conclusion became irresistible that the 
current Ordinances would be employed as they hud been employed liervtu in crip¬ 
pling the Congress activity in this Province. 

Concluding, the speaker said that it was impossible to expect that peace and order 
would prevail in Bengal while more thau a thousand young men should be. rotting 
in detention camps. He asked the Government to realise that indiscriminate arrests 
and indelinite detention only serve to embitter the feelings ol all alike and defeated 
the very object with which those Ordinances were promulgated. The resolution 
moved by him was meant to enable the Government to undo those grievous wrongs. 

Mauln Ashtafaddin Uhoudhuri ol Comilla in seconding the resolution said that 
grave injustice was done to the detenues in Bengal when they were ignored by the 
Congress Working Committee while the terms oi‘ Delhi Truce were drawn up. Fur¬ 
ther, said the speaker, the inability of Congress leaders to do anything to improve 
their lot tended to dimmish their faith in Congress programme. It was the only 
natural human psychology that when they found that iuspite of the Congress doing 
nothing least calculated to embarrass the Government during the truce period the 
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latter went on merrily with their policy of repression to feel that no useful purpose 
would be served by maintaining allegiance to the Congress, it is this mentality in 
the youngmen of Bengal that must nave driven them off to resort to terrorism. 
The speaker thought they had waited too long for the Government to see their 
mistakes and mend their ways, but the only reply they got was Ordinances IX and 
XI. This, the speaker thought, was a direct challenge to the Congress and also to 
the manhood of Bengal. Me hoped the Conference will accept the programme of 
action chalked out by the Subjects Committee after a protracted deliberation. But 
ns a preliminary to that he urged the acceptance of the resolution demanding an 
immediate release ol (he detenus. 

The resolution was put to u>te and was unanimously carried. 

li i:\iyai. or Boycott 

S//a. I'rmila J)t‘ri was then called upon to move the main resolution of tile 
f.e.ssion embodying a programme* ol action designed to compel the Government to 
accept the demand* ol the nation for Chittagong, Ilijli and Dacca incidents. r Ilie 
resolution ran thus : — 

“In view of the lecent happenings at Chittagong, llijii and Dacca and the in- 
diflcivnt and callous attitude of Government about the demands unanimously made 
by the public in the pro>~ and platform for the redress of these wrongs, indiscri¬ 
minate arrest and detention of Congress woikers and office-bearers of Congress 
organizations in Bemud and i.istk the pmintilgutiou ol the latest Ordinance, which 
is tantamount to semi-maitial Law in Bengal, this Conference is of opinion that 
Government have praetii.dly ended the Gandhi-Jrwin Pact so far as Bengal is 
concerned and rcsolus that time ha*, arrived tor the resumption of Satyagraliu 
campaign for the attainment of independence which alone can remedy all these 
wrongs and uigrs the people ol Bengal to prepare themselves for the coming fight 
and that in the m< sulimc the following programme be given effect to without delay : 
(1) luteusiw* boycott of all British goods, pj) Boycott of all Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Steamship Companies and other concerns controlled by the Britisher 
and boycott, ot Anglo-Indian Xcvvspapeis. (d| Boycott of Poreigu Cloth and (-1) 
Prohibition ot Liquor and Intoxicating Drugs. 

“This Conference further request-, the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to 
take necessary permission fiom the Congress Working Committee and take all 
necessary steps in the behalf. 

Moving the resolution Sjta. Cnnila De\i *aid that when leaders like Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose were present on the dai* the choice of the President fell on her, 
perhaps because he thought that it was the best way of showing recognition of the 
signal services rendered to the freedom s battle last year by the lady workers in 
Bengal. Continuing she said that immediately after the Hijli incident when she went 
inside the detention camp to pursu.ide the detenus to break the hunger-strike, she 
assured them that if the Congress Working Committee did not make tbeir cause 
an All-India issue, Bengal’s workers would not hesitate to cut off all connection 
with the A. I. C. (\ and start a countrywide agitation over this issue. Three 
months were about to elapse but nothing tangible has been done by way of redress 
of those wrongs. On the other hand they had seen in to-day’s papers the Govern¬ 
ment’s resolution on Ilijli Report laying entire blame on the detenus who were 
most grievously wronged. That must have convinced them what justice they could 
expect from the Government. 

Continuing Sjta. Urmila Devi said that everybody must have by now been con¬ 
vinced that Bengal will have to rely on her own efforts to secure adequate repara¬ 
tions from the Government and also to make impossible a recurrence of the atroci¬ 
ties which were perpetrated in Hijli, Chittagong land other places. In this connec¬ 
tion the speaker could not forget what a grave wrong was done to the detenus by 
their own countrymen on the Congress Working Committee when they tacitly 
admitted that these youngmen were violent criminals by not mentioning about them 
at all in the Delhi truce terms. That was really the uukindest cut of ull and it 
was time that they should set out to undo that injustice and not a single moment 
should be lost iu launching upon a lighting programme which will be expected to 
bring about release of these unfortunate detenus aud also preveut a reception of 
Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca incidents. 

38 
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8j. Brajendra Narayan Choudhury, seconding the resolution, made a striking 
and forceful speech in course of which he said that the only way of dealing with 
Britishers who were a nation of shopkeepers was to devise a plan whereby their 
pockets could be touched. No other argument appealed to them. He thought the 
programme of action suggested by the resolution before the house was eminently 
practical and, if pursued vigorously, would compel the European mercantile 
firms and the Government to go about knocking at the doors of the Congress suing 
for peace. 

The speaker concluded by urging Bengal’s workers to accept the challenge of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and prove that she could do greater things than what had already 
been achieved by her. He joined issue with those among his friends and colleagues 
who thought that the boycott of British goods was against the Congress creed and 
stated that the point was raised merely to cloud the issue. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman in course of an inspiring speech .‘paid handsome tributes to 
the achievement of Bengal up to the present time in freedom’s battle and also 
conveyed fraternal greetings on behalf of his own presidency. He begged of the 
people of Bengal to believe in his assurance that of late no'subject had been dis¬ 
cussed so seriously and with so much sincerity by the Working Committee as the 
Bengal situation. He also assured the house that any programme of action the 
conference might decide upon, provided it was consistent with the Congress creed, 
would be approved of by the Working Committee. It was impossible, he said, for 
any Congressmen to ignore Bengal. The whole of India is proud of the political 
record of Bengal. How can the Congress forget the glorious record of Bengal. 
Can we forget that forty years ago the Late Dadabhai Naoroji unfurled the Hag of 
Swaraj in patriotic Bengal. Can we forget that in years when .the Congress and 
the country were simply petitioning, ueputationing and protesting, the credit of 
starting direct action fell to the lot of Bengal. If Bengal is not the birth place 
she is certainly the place where the Congress seed has been nursed and nurtured 
and has developed into a mighty tree that we see to-day. 

Continuing Mr. Nariman wondered whether the Government of Bengal or the 
European Association was ruling the province. Members of the European Associa¬ 
tion appeared to be confcres of the Government and administration appeared to 
be carried on according to their dictation. Declaration of the policy of Government 
is no longer made on the floor of the Council Chamber Imt. at a dinner of the 
European Association . ‘‘Why then this farce of Legislative Council Ho asked. 
Incidentally the speaker suggested the resignation by the M. L. Us us a protest 
against the Government’s flouting of the Council. 

Proceeding he said that they would not allow the nationalist movement to be 
wiped out in any part of India. He knew from experience that no amount of repres¬ 
sion could wipe out the nationalist movement in Bengal. Repression had been tried 
in the past but had miserably failed. 

Concluding he called upon the whole of India to be united on the Bengal issue 
and to make it an All-India question as was done in the case of the Punjab a few 
years back. He appealed to the workers to bardolise at least two or three districts 
of Bengal if it was not possible to bardolise the whole of the province. 

Mr. M. 8 . Aney addressing the house next spoke in tho same strain 4 as Mr. 
Nariman eulogising Bengal’s achievements in the past and assured the Working 
Committee’s sympathy and active interest in Bengal’s afflictions and troubles. One 
thing, he said, that was needed in Bengal was the preparation for fight. Prepara¬ 
tion must be preceded by a decision on a definite line of action. 

Referring to Bengal’s glorious achievements in the national cause the speaker 
aBked : “Can you point to a record more glorious than what Bengal has ? I am 
not exaggerating wnen 1 say that Bengal is the pioneer of nationalist movement 
which has now assumed such a gigantic form in this country.” In this connec¬ 
tion Mr. Aney referred in the most glowing terms of the move taken by Bj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose to end what dissensions there were in Bengal’s Congress ranks. Bj. 
Bubhas Bose has shown them in what spirit to act in the face of a national crisis. 
It was because of his self-efl'acemenfc ana also of some others in the opposite camp 
that an amicable settlement was possible to be brought about by the speaker. 

Bobu Raj&ndra Prasad speaking next in Bengali assured the house of the whole¬ 
hearted support in theii troubles as the speaker could not forget what debt he owes 
to this fair province where he spent 10 valuable years of his life. 
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After this the main resolution urging boycott of British goods etc. was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

Other Resolutions 


(1) . On the motion of Sj. Nagen Sen. Mr. Asadulla Siraji supporting, the Conference 
then invited the full attention of the countrymen to the Congress creed of non-violencs 
as the main item for the tight for freedom, urged those following the path of vio¬ 
lence to desist, from it and requested every Congressman to attempt to build Con¬ 
gress organisations on the foundation of the creed of non-violence. 

(2) . On the motion of Kj. Lai Mia, supported by Kj. J. C. Gupta, the Conference 
urgea every worker and institution to work for Hindn-Mostem unity. 

(3) . On the motion of Kj. Pramatha Buncrjee of Midnapore, Dr. Profulla Ghose 
supporting, the Conference protested against the proposal of transfer of a portion of 
Mianapur to Orissa. 

Congress Union with the Peasantry 

(4) . Si. Narnndra Xarayan Chakravarty moved a resolution opining that the inci¬ 
dent at Hijli, Chittagong and Dacca were the outcome of Government not being res¬ 
ponsible to the people and due to the unhealthy.unnatural and socio-political conditions, 
and such outrages would continue so long as the rulers can depend on the undeve¬ 
loped political consciousness of the masses, and urging the B. P. C. C. to identify 
itself with the peasantry of Bengal by the formation of a B. P. C. C. Committee 
and peasants’ unions within the Congress. Sj. Pramatha Banerjee supported the 
motion. 

Sj, Sub}ms Chandra Bose at this stage addressed the meetihg on the present situ¬ 
ation. Sj. Bankim Mukherjee moved an amendment urging the Congress to identify 
with the peasantry with a view to starting a no-tax campaign with a defensive Satya- 
graha. Kj. Brajcn Choudhury said that Bankim Babu's amendment suggested 
communion. Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed in course of his speech said he did not see 
communism in the amendment. Dr. Nalinakhya Kanyal supported the amendment 
as being based on fundamental right. 

The amendment was put to the vote, the result being 122 for Kj. Bankim Mukher- 
jee’s amendment and H against. Sj. Mukhcrjee demanding a poll, the President 
directed the same being taken, pending which he made the concluding remarks 
thanking his countrymen for the unique honour shown to him at the fag end of his 
life. 

The next session of the Conference was invited at Bankura by Sj. Bejoy Kumar 
Chatt erjee. 

Sj. Bankim Mukherjce’s amendment when pressed to a division was rejected by 
177 to 143 votes. Sj. Naren Chakravarty’s original resolution was then put to the 
vote and carried after which the Conference dispersed. 


The Punjab Political Conference 

The citizens of Jhang accorded a right royal welcome to Baba Qurdit Singh , 
President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when 
they were taken in a proecssiou on the 26th. September 1931 in the morning. The 
streets were crowded with thousands of men, women and children who showered flowers, 
garlands, rosewater and coins on the distinguished leaders. The procession passed 
through principal bazars followed by large crowds who lined both sides of streets, 
terminating at the conference pandal. 

The National Flag was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal before a crowd of five thou¬ 
sand amidst scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm and shouts of “Bharatmata-ki-jai.” 
In unfurling the flag, Pandit Jawaharlal asked the people to consider it a symbol of 
of freedom and not merely a piece of tricolour cloth. It was not the flag for any king 
or emperor,but it represented unity and strength of the teeming millions of India. He 
condemned the cries of “Down w ith Union Jack,” which cry, he.said, had been Btopped 
by the Congress. He asked the people of the'Punjab to organise and discipline them¬ 
selves to prepare for the next bigger struggle for freedom. India did not lack 
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courage and sacrifice. The greatest need of the day was organisation and discipline. 
Last year the country sacrificed much at the call of the Congress. They must now 
prepare themselves for greater sacrifice to win freedom for the country and this 
freedom would be won under this national flag. 

The Conference session began at two in the afternoon, in a specially erected 
spacious and decorated pandal amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Besides several hundred 
delegates, who had come from all parts of the Punjab, thousands of visitors 
crowded the pandal from end to'end. Pandit Jawaharlnl accompanied by Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru, received an ovation as both entered the pandal. The proceedings commenced 
at about three with ‘Bandcmataram’ song, sung by girls. Prominent Punjab Con¬ 
gressmen, including I)r. Satyapal, Mr. Kishcnsingh, Haidar Sardul Singh Cavccshar, 
Ghazi Abdur Rahman, Lala Duniehand, and Mr. Abdulla attended the Conference. 

Professor Dcvrnj, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address, dwelt on 
the many obstacles put in tlieir way by local reactionaries, but despite all difficulties 
they were able fo hold the Conference and revive political life in this backward and 
neglected part of the province. He asked the people to believe in their own strength 
and capacity to win freedom and not to depend much on the Round Table Oonfcrinee 
or on Ganclhiji, who would be unable to bring freedom until people united to 
achieve it. He strongly advocated non-violence and asked youths of the Punjab to 
leave revolutionary violent methods. 

Baba Gurdit Stm/lt , President of the Conference, in his address also supported the 
creed of non-violence and asked Naujawans and workers and peasants to unite with 
the Congress to win .freedom for the country. He strongly condemned com¬ 
munal dissensions and declared amidst applause that he would always gi\e preference 
to freedom, and not to religion, because be believed that slaves had no religion. He 
asked all communities to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of Gandbiji. 

Resolutions 

The Conference resumed its session on the next day, the - 7th. Sr^ft mher, when 
resolutions were passed.condemning tin* repressive measun s adopted in many districts 
in defiance of the Gandhi Irwin Setihment and asking people to honour the terms of 
the truce faithfully, requesting the Government to run it land revenue itt \hw of the 
abnormal fall in the prices of wheat and the general economic distress and 
recommending to the Punjab Congress Committee to appoint an Enquiry Committee 
to go into the question of the method of realisation of land « venue. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in detaining persons in 
jail without, trial under Regulation 1JI of ISIS and demanded their immediate re¬ 
lease or trial before open court. 

The Conference recommended to the Punjab Congress Committee to celebrate the 
Gandhi Week by the sale of klmddar and collect ion of funds for Congress reorga¬ 
nisation work in the province. 

The Conference considered the present financial policy of the Government to be 
injurious to the financial interest of the country, particularly the linking of the 
rupee to the sterling. 

The Conference congratulated all those who had "uffi nd foi the cause of the 
country in the last satyagraha movement and reiterated the faith of the people of 
Lahore in the resolution of the Congress to win complete iiah prudence for Indin. 

Pandit Jawaharlnl addressed the Conference lor over an hour. lie observed 
that spectacular demonstrations were useless. lie deplored the aetivilhs of the 
Naujawans of the Punjab whose only work was now eonlincd to tin* collection of 
funds for (he defence of the accused' in conspiracy' cases and decrying the Congress. 
Pandit Jawaharlnl asked the Punjabees to prepare lor the coming struggle for free¬ 
dom. Gandbiji would only succeed in London if they strengthened his hands by 
showing their strength as they did last y*ar. Those who did not like the creed or 
principles of the Congress should remain aloof from the Congress. 

Pandit, Jawaharlnl strongly condemned the activities of eommunalists and appeal¬ 
ed for communal unity throughout the country. He hoped that the Punjab would 
fulfil his expectation by mustering together ail forces. (From the ‘Hindu’). 



The Sikh Political Conference 

Sard a r Sant Singh presided over the Sikh Political Conference which oponedits 
session at Nankana on the 25th. November 1031. In his presidential address he 
referred to the Sikh attitude on issues raised before the R. T. C. and declared that, 
the peril of Pan-Islamism faced the Hindus as much as the Sikhs and asked the 
Hindus to show some imagination over Gurdwara disputes and turn a new leaf 
of understanding with the Sikhs. He said : 

Our beloved friends and leaders like Baba Kharak Singh and Master Tara Singh 
have been silenced behind the iron bars. The entire IChalsa race sympathises with 
and rejoices in the troubles and the tribulations which Bahaji and. Mast< rji have 
been facing with their characteristic courage. Their example ought to inspire us. 

The dominant issue to-day is the Round Table Conference and the settlement 
of the Indian problem. The hopes and expectations that were raised last, year by 
utterances of the Prime Minister and the Sirretary, of State induced Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congres and the Sikh League, who had boycotted 
the Round Tabic Conference, to revise their opinion. It was widely believed in 
India that His Majesty’s Government were sincere in their anxiety to bury the hatchet 
and shake hands with the Indian people and admit them to equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth by endowing their country with the same status as that 
of the Dominions. The expectations and hopes of last year have been dashed to 
the ground by a sudden change of policy after the fall of the Socialist Government. 
Why there should have been this change of policy, it is dillienlt for Indians to 
understand, especially because India was not a party question in Kngland and Lord 
Irwin’s Proclamation of October Hist, promising Dominion Status was approved 

by Parliament, without a division. The then leader of the Opposition, the Right. 
Honourable Stanley Baldwin, enthusiastically endorsed Dud Irwin’s policy and that 
of His Majesty's Government. The self-same Baldwin continues to-day to be the 
Leader of the (Conservative Party, which is the <lr fartn Party in power even in the 
so-called National Government of Britain. Vet. there has been an undoubted change 
of policy in regard to India. With the disappearance of Mr. Widgwood Bonn from 
the India Office, every Indian in Loudon feels that the Montagu spirit has departed 
from Whitehall, ami that the Birkenhead policy has usurped its place. No wonder 
that Mahatmaji is contemplating an early return to India. No wonder that even 
tho moderates, who had built much hope on the Round Table (inference are de¬ 
jected and disheartened. For us, Sikhs, there can be disappointment because we had 
no «xpeetation. Blessed are they w ho have no expectations, for they shall not be 
disappointed. The last vestige of our hope vanished when His Majesty's Government 
declined to include in the R. T. C. delegation representative Sikhs. While we 
unhesitatingly acknowledge the services rendered by Sirdar Sahib Sirdar Fjjal Singh 
and Sirdar Sampurnn Singh, their w’ork has been considerably handicapped by the 
exclusion of the left wing of the Sikh League as they themselves have publicly 
stated. The Mussulmans have had adequate representation with a weight age at the 
the Round Table Conference which is a personal triumph for Sir Fazli Hussain, 
livery shade of Muslim opinion, right, left and centre, has been over represented 
at the Round Table Conference. Even the Nationalist Mussulmans, as they style 
themselves, have been given a representation in the person of Sir Ali Imam. But 
only the moderate section of the Sikhs, I was almost going to say ‘ loyalist”, without 
meaning any offence, has been represented at the Round Table Conference, leaving 
the right wing, the left and the centre of the Sikh League in the cold shade 
of neglect. 

What the position is of the Muslim minority in the United Provinces is exactly 
the position of the Sikh minority in the Punjab. If strength of numbers is to be 
the only criterion, the Sikhs are entitled to the same weight age that the U. P. Mus¬ 
lim asks for. But there are much greater things than mere numbers. The Sikhs 
have been the pillars of the British Empire, a fact acknowledged by several great 
Englishmen and British administrators in India. I do not want to quote them be¬ 
cause their opinions arc so familiar. If they are the pillars of the Empire, they 
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are the principal fighters of India. The best of Indian soldiery is drawn from that 
community. It is they who keep the balance of power between the Hindu and the 
Muslim. If they are the pillars of the Empire, ir they are the bulwark of India, 
they are also the pride and glory of the Punjab. The traditions of nationalism and 
of self-dependence with which the history of India in the Punjab teems has been 
contributed by Sikh valour and Sikh heroism. These cannot be dismissed as mere 
sentiment. They are historical realities, nay, living actualities of the day. Coming 
to bare matter-of-fact things, who contributes land revenue and water rates out of 
all proportion to their population in the Punjab ? It has only to be said that 40 
per cent of the land revenue and water-rates arc contributed by our community, to 
expose the intransgiencc and the injustice in the Muslim attitude toward us at the 
Round Table Conference. 

Speaking with the responsibility attaching to my position as your President, the 
British Government and the Government of India may take it from me that we 
Sikhs refuse to be coerced into accepting anything less than that to which we are 
justly ent itled. We arc not the advocates of separate representation with weight age. 
Ours has been a history of self-immolation and self-effacement. But if other com¬ 
munities are to be given separate representation with weightnge, there cannot bo the 
slightest excuse why we should be treated in the Punjab as hcwerH of wood and 
drawers of water. I may issue a warning from here to all concerned that the 
Sikhs may stand many things, but not an insult to their self-respect or a challenge 
to their existence. Our very existence is challenged by the denial to us of the rights 
that are our due, and that right is no more and no less than 30 per cent represen¬ 
tation in the Punjab Legislative Council and 5 per cent in the Central Legislature 
and representation in the Central and Provincial Cabinets. The same proportion 
in the Punjab Provincial services and the Imperial services must also be granted to 
us. It is hardly necessary to say that the Sikhs must continue to have the same 
representation in the Army as hitherto. The Sikhs cannot be treated as Cindrellas 
either by the British or the Indian politicians. 

Our thanks are due to that great saint, Mahatma Gandhi, and also to Pandit. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya for their iust attitude !towards us. Mahatma Gandhi ns 
the towering leader of the National Congress and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
as the uncrowned king of Hindu India, must have constantly present in their minds 
the necessity of keeping Swaraj after attaining it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I must remind you of the urgent need for organised 
propaganda and propagandist organisation without which all our efforts are 
bound to fail. We have to-day three well-known organisations. The Shromani 
Gurudwara Parbandak Committee or the S. G. P. C. is a statutory body create! 
by the Gurudwara Act and has its aims and objects defined in the Act. The 
Shromani Akali Dal is a volunteer corps with a high sense of discipline and great 
rapacity for sacrifice. The Sikh League is the political organisation of the Khalsa. 
The Shromani Akali Dal should leave the initiative in all political matters to tho 
Sikh League, and in religious matters to the S. G. P. C., while they should be the 
vanguard of the Sikhs to fulfil the purpose of both the organisations. They should 
be the head, heart and hands in one vigorous body. It is only thus that the energy, 
the courage and the brain of the three organisations can be united for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 


The Rajputana Political Conference 

Welcoming the delegates to the third Rajputana and Central India Provincial 
Conference at Pushkar on the 23rd November 1931, on behalf of Ajmer district, and 
mentioning the shortcomings of the Reception Committee, Pandit liari Bhau 
Upadhya , the Chairman of Reception Committee, began by paying a tribute to 
the late Ganesh Shanker Vidyarathi to whom Rajputana was greatly indebted. 
Proceeding he said that the conference was meeting at a time when the country 
was getting ready for another oideal. The Chairman then described the part playea 
by the province in the last civil disobedience movement. 
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Proceeding, he said :Tbis province comprises of two portions, namely, Ajmer- 
Merwar and Rajputana and C. I. The former is a British area with a population of 
about 5 lakhs, while the latter is a vast territory populated by 2 hundred million 
souls. Ajmer-Marwara is still a non-regulated province and both the Government 
and the Congress have so far ignored it. Ajiner-Merwara should be constituted 'in¬ 
to a separate province. If the income is less, it must manage the affairs at 
less expenditure and with less men. It is better to be independent at the risk of 
some inconvenience than to be an encumbrance upon others. 

Discussing the question of Indian states, the Chairman said that two things were 
patent, namely, that the Princes were in the hands of the British Government and 
that their subjects were very much oppressed. Although he had a soft-corner for 
the Princes in his heart, yet he was against their autocracy. The Chairman called 
upon the Princes to take stock of the present situation and give immediate effect to 
the resolution of the Calcutta Congress urging the Princes to establish responsible 
government in their States at an early date. The Congress and Mahatmaji should 
not isolate the States’ people and leave them at the mercy of their rulers. 

The States 1 people should, meanwhile, carry on constructive work to serve as a 
coping stone to any vigorous movement, which they were at liberty to initiate on 
their own responsibility. The Congress was committed to support them by its Cal¬ 
cutta resolution and they should expect its sympathy and support, in spite of the 
limitations placed therein. The Chairman then laid down the programme of 
work for consolidating the Congress organisation in the province and stressed the 
following points in this connection :— 

(I) Re-organisation of districts in accordance with the new constitution of the 
P. C. C., (2) Organisation of the Provincial Seva Dal, (3) Village organisation and 
khadi, (4) Removal of untouckabilitv, (5) National unity, (6) Organisation of pea¬ 
sants und labour, (7) Abolition of slavery from the Princes’ households, and (8) Up¬ 
lift of women from purdah and other evil customs. Capable workers and a large 
amount of money were necessary for successfully carrying out the above. He be¬ 
lieved that there was no dearth of money if workers were forthcoming who were 
capable, honest, soilless , energetic, and of high character. 

In conclusion, the Chairman drew attention to the breaches of the truce by the 
Government in other provinces generally and Ajiner-Merwara particularly. 

The Chairman then took his seat after requesting Shrimati Kasturbai Gandhi to 
Occupy the presidential chair. The following is the text of the presidential address 

‘listers and Brothers,—-1 am not unconscious of the aim that you have had in 
view in inviting me to preside over this conference. You have given this honour to 
me. to show your continence in Uandhiji in whose hands you consider your interests 
to be safe. 

‘You have to consider jointly over the problem of British territory as well as 
ludian States. In reality our country is one united whole. The difference between 
British territory and Indian States may be for the Princes, it is not for us, the 
subjects. Our line of action ib the same. 

Some people ary angry with the Princes. It is true that some Princes did not 
acquit themselves creditably at the Round Table Conference. But what can they 
do ? They are like daughters-in-law. They cannot express themselves because they 
cannot continue for a day without satisfying their mother-in-law—the British 
Government. 

All of you must take to wearing khadi and you must not relax the boycott of 
foreign cloth and liquor. Rajasthani sisters should come forward and take this work 
in their hands. 

‘The purdah is still prevailing in your land. Women cannot be protected by 
keeping them confined in enclosures. Womeu all over India arc now awakened so 
that if only Rajasthan is backward in this respect, it cannot be tolerated. I have 
also heard something which makei me shudder. 1 understand that male and female 
servants are given in dowry in the marriages of girls and they are kept as slaves. 

I wish this were not true. 

‘Some people apprehend that the States people will be left out of Swaraj, but 
this apprehension is groundless. When the sun rises, it will give light equally to 
every hodv. The Princes have to live in this world with honour, and they will not 
like to rule over their subjects by keepiug them euslaved. The right way to help 
the States 7 people is by liberating the Princes. 
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T must also say a few words to the Princes. They must recognise the times and 
should soon satisfy the demands of their subjects for freedom. Throne after throne 
is tumbling- down in Europe. The Indian Princes should enthrone themselves in the 
hearts of their subjects. The days of continuing kingship by repression have gone 
for ever. 

The question of untouchables is one by the solving of which alone can you get 
the Marshall 1 of God. 

‘The message of Swaraj has reached the villages. If we do sudicient work in the 
villages, our path of attaining Swarai will become easier. The Government cannot, 
reach every village with guns and lathies. The work there may be uninteresting 
and monotonous, but if you gain the hearts of the village folk, you will not like to 
leave them. You must, establish yourselves :in villages and carry on constructive 
work, because the key of Swaraj lies there. 

‘I have witnessed many days of despair aud hope. Yet my conviction is that, the 
sun of Swaraj must dawn. Old as I am, 1 am anxious to see the advent of Swaraj. 

] appeal to the young men not to waste their energy. They should make their 
power run in confluence with that of the Congress. 

‘Your conference is meeting after a considerable time. The country has much 
advanced during this lime, and this progress has been so quick that, we (Jo not know 
where it will end. We have not, forgotten that Rajasthan is the land of limws and 
of sacrifice. Your forefathers have considered the greatest. TJis.iva 1 in sacrificing life 
and property. Above the consideration of life and property is the excellence of cha¬ 
racter, which your forefathers have proved by besmearing the sacred sword with their 
own blood. History can testify to this fact. This conference is ids > mating a* a 
historical period. From ancient times you are carrying the responsibility of the true 
light of patriotism and attainment of Swaraj. Now is the time to* make that 
radiance more effulgent and to gird up your lions with determination to accomplish 
it. 

‘You have my blessings. I pray that the painful condition of our sisters be 
ameliorated, the difficulties of the untouchables be removed and the poor and hungry 
masses get bread through Khadi. May our long cherished desire of Swaraj be 
fulfilled very soon 1 Bande Matram.’ 

The second days session began oil the 2Ilk. Not.rmb, r. Kaha KnfelLar conducted 
the proceedings on behalf ol Shrimati Kasturbai Gandhi and congratulated the 
workers on the settlement of the old Beawar dispute. Bhai*> Kotiral moved resolu¬ 
tions on Hijli and Chittagong and the Bengal Ordinance. Other important ivso¬ 
lutions included one on the Press Act and the Finance Bill. No constitution, it 
was declared, would be acceptable to Ajiner-Merwara unless in was given the same 
status as that of other providers. The Princes were urged to establish responsible 
government in their States. The most important resolution wanted a resumption 
of the movement immediately Mdiatmaji returned empty-handed aud laid down 
the programme of the future work. (From the ‘I/aier’). 


The Allahabad Tenants’ Conference 

The ‘No Rent’ Campaign 

The threat of no-rent campaign made by the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
in the week ending 17th. October, was reiterated on the 2,'ird. October at an open air 
conference of tenants of this district, which lasted for about live hours, in 
Purushottamdas Park, Allahabad under the presidentship of Babu Purushottamdas 
Tandon, president of the District Congress Committee. According to Congress 
office-bearers 1 calculation the number of the tenant representatives who attended the 
conference was about 3,6<)0. They arrived in processions from their respective villages 
in the course of the day and were taken in processiou through important thorough 
fares of the city to Purushottamdas Park. 
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Among the leading Congressmen present at the Conference, besides the president 
Babu Purushottamdas Tandon, were Pandit and Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Shcrwani. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Dr. K. N. Katju and Pandit 
Venkatesh Narayan Tivary. The proceedings commenced with the hoisting of the 
National Flag by Mr. Sherwani. 

The Presidential Address 

Addressing the conference Babu Purushottam Daa Tandon , president, said that 
it was this very month last year when a tenants’ conference was convened 
to consider the question of non-payment of rents in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement. The campaign, then, was started in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but on this occasion the tenants were not invited to take any action in the 
way of resumption of the tight for Swaraj. Mr. Tandon referred to the Bound 
Tabic Conference and expressed his view based on reports of the Conference appear¬ 
ing in newspapers, that there was little hope of the British Government realizing 
that Swaraj in India would be beneficial both to the country and the British. He. 
therefore, felt that it was possible that Mahatma Gandhi might, return empty-handea 
in the course of the next few weeks. He added that many of the delegates were 
deliberately selected to create difficulties in the solution of the constitutional problems 
and thus to assist indirectly the British and emphasised that if there was anybody 
who could speak at the Conference as a representative delegate he was Manatma 
Gandhi, though he too was nominated by the Government. 

Eventually, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj might have to be resumed, but on 
this occasion, Mr. Tandon proceeded, the tenants were not invited to consider that 
question. The question for the consideration of which the tenants were invited 
related to the non-payment of rents in the district of Allahabad. When the true® 
was effected at Delhi and the civil disobedience movement was called off, Congress 
hoped that the troubles of the peasants would also stop, but he regretted to find 
that in spite of the Congress leaders’ efforts to persuade the authorities to relieve 
the distress, excesses against the peasantry increased day by day, and the study of 
the agrarian situation led the speaker to the conclusion that both the Government 
and the zemindar did not want that the Kisan should ever raise his head. 

Continuing, Mr. Tandon contended that the poverty among the tenantry of the 
Allahabad district had been increasing day by day for the last many years and in 
support, of his contention Mr. Tandon cited the following proofs. He had noticed 
that in 1907-8, the cultivated area in the district of Allahabad was 10,62,000 aeres 
but in 1927-28 such area was only 10.38,000 acres. The population according to the 
1921 census was 12 & lakhs whereas this year's census showed the population to be 
lakhs. From 1897-98 to 1907, the irrigated land in this district was 2,48,000 
acres, but in 1927-28 such land was reduced to 66 acres, and that indicated that 
the tenants were too poor to ufibrd to take advantage of the irrigation facilities. The 
number of wells (43,009) remained the same in 1927-28 as it was in 1907-8. The 
considerable decrease in commercial crops also, the speaker said, provided material to 
support the proposition that the district of Allahabad was getting poorer day by 
day. Indigo cultivation in 1870 covered an area of 9,0C0 acres, in 1927-28 it was 
reduced to 2,500 acres, while at the present day indigo cultivation had gone altoge¬ 
ther. Cotton cultivation which yielded a good income extended to an area of 14,500 
acres in 1907 but in 1927-28 it was reduced to 5,000 acres. Another crop whieh 
wielded good income was sugar, but the area of land under sugar cultivation had 
also decreased, it being 17,000 acres in 190G-7 and 15,000 acres in 1927-28. Opium 
cultivation had almost disappeared from this district and though the speaker said, 
the disappearance of opium cultivation was desirable, the Government should take 
into consideration that fact in the calculation of rents for it was also a source 
of income. 

Therefore, Mr. Tandon said, from whatever point of view one looked at the 
agrarian conditions, the conclusion was inevitable that the poverty of the tenantry 
in this district bad considerably increased and although there had been great 
decrease in income from various sources, the rental demand instead of decreasing 
had increased. It w T as about Rs. 44 50,000 just before the 1915-16 settlement but 
thereafter it rose to Rs. 57.20,000. 

Mr. Tandon next turned to the remissions that were being given in rents in 
this district for the 1339 Fasti and his calculation was that on an average a tenant 
was allowed a remission of only 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee although the prices had 
fallen by 55 per cent i. e., grain formerly worth a ruppee was now worthionly 7 annas. 

39 
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The Government had announced that rente would be brought to the level of the rents 
paid in 1900, but the Congress did not consider even that much remission adequate 
because the present prices were not on the level of the prices that prevailed in 1900. 
Mr. Mudic, the former collector of Allahabad, had himself admitted, according to Mr. 
Tandon, that the present prices corresponded to the prices in 1895 and the Congress 
desired the rents should also be reduced to that ytar’s level, and further reduction 
on account of increase in the cost of cultivation ought to bo allowed. The Congress 
therefore, did not consider that the remissions would be sufficient even if the 
enhancements after 19C0 were knocked off. Rut, in this district, in spite of the 
Government’s announcement sanctioning reduction to the level of 1900. the rents 
were reduced only to the level of 1915-10. It was contended that the rate prevailing 
in 1915-10 was the same as prevailed in 1900. If that were so the district authorities 
Bhould have published the figures of the rates of 1900. Rut they sat silent over it, 
although he had been emphasising the necessity of the publication of those figures. 
The authorities should also publish the rental demand of this district, in 1900, which, 
it seemed to the speaker, could not have been more than Rs. 30,00,00. 

Proceeding Mr. Tandon said that the morning's newspapers made it clear why the 
calculations in this district had yielded little remission. It was stated in the 
newspapers that the principle on which remissions in this district were based was 
that all that was necessary was to remit enhancements of lent brought about by the 
last rise in prices and that it was not necessary to remit the enhancements cflecled 
previous to this, though even then the price level was higher than at present. Such 
a restriction, Mr. Tandon said, was imposed by the Government in the cast* of 
remissions allowed in 1338 Fasli, as was evident from the following extract from the 
Government notification relating to 133S remissions:— 

Ihe general aim of Government has been temporarily to revise the contracts so as 
to bring back both statutory and occupancy rents to the level which such tenants 
were agreed to pay in the year 1915-10. To have taken them luc k to the level of 
1901 would have been to deprive landlords of enhancements to which tenants hud 
agreed irrespective of the rjse in prices. 

Mr. Tandon said no such restriction was men.ioncd in the Government notification 
relating to remissions for 1339 Fasli and that notification made it clear that for 1339 
Fasli all enhancements made after 1900 should be knocked oil'. 

Proceeding, Mr. Tandon said that it was for the tenants to consider whether a 
remission of 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee was sutlieient or not. He feared the tena¬ 
nts would have to undergo suflerings, for they would be Unable to pay even the 
reduced rents. Mr. Tandon realized that remission in rent would increase the burden 
of the zemindars and,* therefore, he urged that there should also be sufficient remiss¬ 
ion in the revenue. The Congress, he added, was not. ugainG the zemindars, but the 
difficulty was that the zemindar considered himself a limb of the Government. It 
was necessary that the Government should effect a considerable reduction in its 
expenditure so that both zemindars and tenants should be able to g<’t relied from 
the burden of excessive revenue and rental demands respectively. According to tin- 
fall in prices there should be a remission of at least, as. 9 in the rupee in the rental 
demand. Concluding, Mr. Tandon said 1 hat they had already received the blessing of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the struggle that they were contemplating to start on account 
of the inadequate remission. Mr. Tandon announced that they had already received 
the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi in the struggle that they were contemplating to 
start on account of the inadequate remissions, for Mahatma Gandhi had cabled in 
reply to Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru that he (Mr Nehru) might do what he 
considered best to meet the situation. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted many resolutions mostly aiming at the amelioration of the 
peasants. The most important resolution of the conference, which was moved by 
Mr. Lai Bahadur, secretary of the District Congress Committee was as follows 

“In the opening of this conference the remission in rent announced for the Allaha¬ 
bad district for the 1339 Fasli is entirely inadequate and will not remove the misery 
of the tenants, which has been increased during the last one year and a half on 
account of the fall in prices. It will be impossible for the tenants to pay the rents 
demanded from them after allowing the remissions. 

“For the whole district the average of the present remission per rupee is only 2 
annas 7 pies while the price of food-grains during the last two and a half years has 
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fallen by 55 per cent. In justice the rent should also be reduced by 55 per cent, 
on account of the slump in prices. 

"‘The poverty of the tenants in the Allahabad district has increased,as is strongly 
evidenced by the fact that during the last 30 years the area of land under cultiva¬ 
tion has decreased whereas the population has increased. 

“This conference regrets to note that although the collector of the district has 
published a number of communirmcs and lias caused to be published a number of 
other statements, lie has not published the special scheme wnieli was accepted on his 
iccommciidation bv the Government in regard to remissions 'in rents for 1939 Fasli 
in the Allahabad district, nor bas ho stated the total rental demand of the district 
for 1900 A.l). 

“It is the considered opinion of tin’s conference that the principle which the Gov¬ 
ernment has sanctioned in regard to rental remissions is unsuited to the special 
conditions of this district. To lcduce the. rents merely to the level of 1900 A,I). is 
not just. As the District Congress Committee has already said the rents of 1898 A.D. 
should be reduced by 20 per cent, and a further remission of 10 per cent, should 
have be< n given in ihe reduced rents on account of rise in the cost of cultivation. 
But in fact the remission allowed in this district is very much less than >vhafc the 
government bad announced in its public notification. Though the Government had 
decided to lake back the nails to the level of 1900, yet that decision of the Govern¬ 
ment has not been given effect to in this district and in most of the places rents 
have been taken back only to the level of 1911-15 A.D. 

“The Conference places on record the view that in case the Government does not 
adopt suitable mcasuns for meeting the condition of the tenants, then the tenants 
of the whole district will oppose the Government by resorting to a no-rent campaign 
and in this matter they will gladly carry out the instructions of the District Congress 
Committee in this behalf. 

“This Cotifeicaec heartily approves of the application made by the District Congress 
Committee to the Prmineiai Congress Committee for permission to start Satyngrah in 
the shape of a no-rent campaign in the Allahabad district.” 

Speaking on this lesolulion Pandit Janaharlal Xrhru referred to the negotiations 
with the Government in regard to the peasants while considering the terms of the 
truce. The Government officials were told during the talks about truce that if the 
tenants were asked to pay thp full amount, of rent. it. would be tantamount to op- 
piession, for they would nor he able to comply with the demand. The Government 
then declared that they would take into consideration the plight of the peasants and 
would grant adequate remissions. The Congress, therefore, told the kisans to pay 
as much as they could. But, Mr. Nehru said, he was grieved to find that during 
the last six months the tenants had been sufficiently oppressed. Satyagraha was the 
only effective weapon which could allay the distress, but that weapon had to be laid 
down for the moment on account, of the truce. The Congress was, therefore, help¬ 
less and Congressmen merely contended themselves with hearing reports of the Buff¬ 
erings of the tenants. 

But the question that was before the tenants’ conference was of the payment of 
rents and they could not afford to wait for the return of Mahatma Gandhi for the 
considerations" of that question, for if the decision about non-payment, was to be 
taken it, should be taken at the proper time and not in the midst of the rent col¬ 
lections so that, all the tenants should have equal advantage of the decision. The 
tenants were to consider, said Ft. Nehru, whether the present remission was suffi¬ 
cient or not. Referring to the District Congress Committee’s application for permis¬ 
sion to start satyayrah in the shape of a no-rent campaign Ft. Nehru Baid that 
considering the deplorable plight of the peasants, his view on the subject was that 
the tenants had every right to do what they considered best to meet the situation 
but as a member of the Congress Working Committee he could not give any defi¬ 
nite advice on the subject ns the question would have an effect on the political 
situation in the whole country and so it, needed the decision of the Working Com¬ 
mittee. The president of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee (Mr. 
Hhcrwani) and the president, of the District Congress Committee ( Mr. Tandon ) had 
been specially invited to tin* meeting of the Working Committee to help the com¬ 
mittee with their advice in the decision of the question, and he asked the tenants 
to express their view on it, at the conference. 

‘This resolution about, satyayrah' Ft. Nehru said, ‘is a sort of invitation to you 
to go to jail and to undergo repression, which is bound to be acute on this occasion 
as the present fight would be the last fight and would go on until Swaraj is attained. 
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Therefore, if you are prepared to undergo such suffering then accept it. So far, as 
my view is concerned, it is this that for us, for you and for the whole country there 
is no other way out of the difficulty than this/ 

Mr, T, A. K, Sherwani , president of the Provincial Congress Committee, speaking 
on the resolution said that he agreed wholly with that part of the resolution which 
stated that the remissions were insufficient and the tenants were unable to pay even 
the reduced rents. His information was that on the average a tenant in this dis¬ 
trict was in the possession of one acre of land only, and one acre of land would 
yield hardly more than 15 or 20 maunds of grain. Such being the caBe he failed 
to understand the official claim about the adequacy of rents in this district. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sherwani said that as to what should be done to meet the 
situation his view was that if he had been oppressed and insulted like tenants it 
would not have been possible for him to bear quietly the oppression. As the tenants 
would have to undergo mostly the su/lering that would follow a no-rent campaign 
they should themselves indicate their decision on it and the decision that they take 
after much thought. Mr. Sherwani said the Congress would be ready to help 
the zemindars also, if they joined the Congress and represented their 
grievances to it. But the difficulty was that the zemindars would only cling to the 
Government. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. When the 
votes against the resolution were invited one tenant raised his hand but when he 
came, on a call, near the president he to hi the president to the effect that he did 
not understand on what side the votes were invited and he was iu favour of the 
resolution with all the other tenants. 

Other Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions passed at the conference were the following - 

This conference regrets to record that the district authorities gave full 
assistance to the zemindars in the collection of rents and took no action 
when their attention was drawn to the oppressive acts committed dining the 
collections. 

Due to untimely rains, the kliarif crops for 1339 Fasli in the Allahabad district 
have been very much below the average. This conference, therefore, thinks it neces¬ 
sary that in addition to the remissions to be given for the fall in prices, remissions 
should also be allowed on account of damage to crops. 

This conference urges that in order to bring peace to villages, it is essential that 
orders of ejectments should be set aside and lands from which tenants have been 
ejected should be restored to them. This conference also considers it necessary that 
punishments awarded to peasants under section 107, Or. P. C. and section 447, I. P. 
C.. should be remitted. 

Taking into consideration the economic condition of the peasantry, this conference 
Btrongly endorses the opinion of the District Congress Committee that arrears of rent 
should be wholly remitted. 

This conference advises the tenants that tinder no conditions should they give 
naxrana , hari or brgari or pay concealed rents and that, they should not pay even 
regular rents without obtaining receipts for them. This conference regrets to note 
that there is quite a large number of zemindars in this district who do not give re¬ 
ceipts for rents realized by them. 

This conference condemns the policy of repression which has been adopted under 
the Court of Wards Act for collecting rents from tenants. 

This conference is Btrongly of opinion that Hhikmi (sub) tenants should be given 
remissious on the same scale as non -occupancy tenants. 

It is the opinion of this conference that with the remission in rents there should 
also be adequate remission in revenue. 

This conference is of opinion that at least, for one year the Government 
should postpone the payment of rural debts and stay tne accrual of interest 
thereon. 
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The thirteenth annual suasion of the National Liberal Federation was held attheBir 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall, Bombay, on the Slst. July 1931 under the presidency of Mr.. C. 
Y. Chintamani. A large and distinguished gathering including a good many Farsi ladies 
attended. Among the prominent members and visitors were : Bir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Sir Chunilal Mehta. Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Bir Feroze Bethna, Dewan Bahadur 
Godbole, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. N. M. Joshi, B. S. ICamat, G. A. Natesan, K. 
Natarajan, 1). G. Dalvi, Ilussainbhoy Lalji, M. C. Chagla, Kazi Kabiruddin, M. L 
Curtay, Dr, G. V. Deshmukh and Dr. Bhorab P. Mehta, 

Welcome Speech 

Sir Cotrasji khanfjir (Jr.), Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the 
delegates and read out his Rpuech. The following is t he text :— 

‘ The outstanding event, of the past year was the Round Table Conference, an event 
whieh will go down in the Constitutional history of the country as an epoch-making 
event, and which will effectively terminate the old • rgime of irresponsible 
Government, and open up a vista full of promise of a re-born State with 

the rilled as the rulers in their own homes and as the architects of 

their own destinies. This marks a definite departure from the old order of 

atfairs and means re-baptism of Mother India as a Dominion holding her head 
high as an equal partner amongst tin* other dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. There was a s«hool of political thought in our eountry which during 
periods of doubt and pessimism never eeased to proclaim to an expectant world that 
no good could ever eome from an assembly of persons who talked of winning poli¬ 
tical independence across a table and that those of us who dared to hold views incon¬ 
sistent with theirs could not but be traitors to their country, out to barter away the 
political fnxxiom of l-oth of the human race for a mess of pottage. We now have 
tangible proof that the Conference met with a considerable measure of success. I have 
paniculaiiv in mind the co-operation of the school of thought now represented 
by the Congress and its distinguished leader Mr. Gandhi, who will most 

prob.ibly be proceeding to Ixmdon within a fortnight. If any testimony were 
needed to prove the obvious success of the London negotiations, I believe, 

Mr. Gandhi’s pledge of co-operation must certainly be regarded as one. That 

a M itesmnn of his ability and foresight., who but a year ago insisted upon a 
detinite assurance of transfer of power as a condition precedent to attendance, should 
now dc<.n» it expedient to look to this Conference for his search after the substance of 
independence, appears to be a healthy change in the outlook of the Congress and a 
rehabilitation of the confidence of nearly the whole country in the Round Table 
Conference and especially in His Majesty’s Government. 

Although considerable satisfaction has been expressed by the results achieved 
at the Conference, you are aware that all the general principles enunciated either 
in the Bub-Committee or at the Plenary Bessions have not received the unstinted 
support of the Indian Delegation. The rich complexities of human thought and 
sentiments, the diverse conflicting interests of a number of political and economic 
entities alone would make such absolute agreement an impossibility. There was 
however practical agreement on the two main principles—an All India Federation 
and a Transfer of Power at the Centre with certain safeguards. The acceptance of 
these two principles was in my opinion sufficient justification for holding the 
Conference. The first was made possible by the patriotism and foresight of the 
Indian Princes. The country owes them a debt of gratitude for their statesmanlike 
attitude throughout the Conference. None will be so foolish as to believe that the 
framing of a Federal Constitution for India w ill be an easy task. The peculiarities 
of our country, our outlook on life, our peculiar communal problems, and a host 
of other differing and varying conditions strictly forbid a slavish imitation of any 
Federal Constitution on the face of the earth. A Constitution has to be evolved to 
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meet our own needs and requirements, a Constitution which will suit the genius of 
our people, a Constitution which will preserve the languages, cultures and religions 
found in existence between ’Pindi and Comorin, a Constitution which will permit 
the political evolution of its component parts to the exent of their natural growth, 
a Constitution which will be acceptable to the minorities and yet be workable in 
practice, and above all a Constitution which will carry within its powers to bulge 
forth at in distant future into a full-fledged United States of India. We have to 
face the arduous task of reconciling the fiscal and economic interests of the Indian 
States with those of British India. We have to engender in the Princes a sense 
of self-security, that their internal Rovereignty will not sutler by their advent into 
the Federation, except in so far as may be absolutely necessary for the administration 
and legislation of subjects classed as federal. 

I recapitulate our difficulties in no mood of pessimism. It is only to strongly 
urge that, tile greatest desideratum to-day in all schools of political thought is 
patience and moderation. Some of our public men, from their speeches, seem 
t© believe that, His Majesty's Government and the two principle political parties 
in England have only to agree to our demands and the millennium will 
have arrived. Alas 1 it is not so easy. Many of the knotty and difficult, problems 
facing us will have to be solved* by ourselves, and ourselves alone. Ours is 
the responsibility. To shirk it will bring us no nearer the goal. The great¬ 
est, of all problems, of immediate importance is the communal problem. We may 
take it for certain that no constitution can work without crooks and jolts, not, to say 
without danger of a breakdown which does not impart in the minorities a sense of 
safety. Both equity and expediency dictate that minorities must be safeguarded. The 
Muslims are the largest and most important minority. At one stage of the informal 
convocations In England, the problem of Joint, versus Separate Electorate, was almost 
solved. Unfortunately for the country the negotiations fell through at the 11th 
hour. Viewing as I do, this communal problem as one of the main dillieulties to be 
combated, if the ideal of Federation can materialise, may 1 request you to east your 
minds back over the last couple of years, Sir T« j Bahadur Bnprii made valiant 
attempts at. reconciling the two communities, but in vain. The necessary spirit of 
give and take which alone can be the basic formulae for the solution of such a 
question was conspicuous by its absence. The contending parties drifted apart, and 
still further apart at each attempted settlement. While the cry of the want, of a 

change of atmosphere escaped from the lips of some', it did not seem to be realised 

that a changed atmosphere could not generate a peaceful atmosphere unless either 
side was prepared to make a sacrifice of some cherished principles in the wider 
interests of the political independence of a vast sub-continent. No really great 
ideal was ever achieved except at a price and a sacrifice, Communal unity is 
surely one such great, ideal, worthy of the temporary surrender of a political 
principle. Either we make a sacrifice or we are not very strong in our conviction 
that the future advancement of our country lies in our political liberty. Without 
the solution of the communal question, political freedom would not he worth 
the trouble of its acquisition. Political freedom is a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself ; that end is the realisation of the highest and the best in every citizen, 
and by every citizen. But when internecine disagreement rend our country in twain, 
what prospect can there be of the fulfilment of a noble cause for which all Society 
must exist ? Let us not forget that w*c have to solve this problem ourselves. No 

third part\ r will do it with any real satisfaction to either side. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee accepted in main the principle that 
“subject to certain special provisions, more particularly specified hereafter, the res¬ 
ponsibility for the Government of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves.” 
Once the main issue of responsibility at the Centre is accepted we have to carefully 
consider the reservations which qualify that general statement, or the safeguards as 
they have been called. Considerable distrust and apprehension of the financial 
safeguards was expressed by several members of the Indian delegation, and I shall 
add perhaps looking to the wording of paragraphs 18 and 20 of the Report not 
without considerable justification, ns it is undoubtedly vague and suspieiouly wide. 
Consider for instance the recommendation which statcB *. "It would therefore be 
necessary to reserve to the Governor-General in regard to the budgetary arrangement, 
and borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods 
were being pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the credit of 
India in the money roaiket of the world,” This reservation appears to strike at 
the very root of financial autonomy and no wonder the Bub-Committee was cons- 
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trained to record a statement that ‘'on the question of finance Indian opinion was 
that even the safeguards set out in the report went too far specially those giving 
special powers to the Governor-General.” Fortunately the debate that followed on 
the subject in the Conference made the situation clearer, thanks to the lucid 
exposition of Lord Reading who answered a number of questions put to him. In 
the light of the explanation offered by Lord Reading the financial safeguard means 
—I cannot do better than quote his very w'ords—“That it would be necessary to 
have some such provision when you are making a change *in order that it should 
not be thought here that internal loans might be raised in such a manner as to 
prejudice India’s credit, which of course would affect her here as it would elsewhere 
in the \voi4d. That is the sole purpose of it.” Lord Reading thus assigns a more 
precise and narrower connotation to the safeguard than what might be gathered 
from the vague language. It, means, for instance, if India Becks to borrow money 
internally at unjustifiably high rates of interest not for productive purpose or capital 
expenditure but to meet recurring budget deficits for five or six years, that is to say 
if India floats an internal loan so injudiciously as to prejudice seriously her finan¬ 
cial credit and stability, the power reserved to the Governor-General would be put 
into operation. To use Lord Reading's phrase again by way of emphasis “that is 
the sole purpose of it.” The evident answer to Lord Reading is that public opinion 
and the Indian Legislature will be a far better cheek upon financial mismanagement 
of the kind explained, than the interference of the most capable Viceroy. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that millions of sterling have been raised in 
England on behalf of India on the moral if not the legal support of the 
British Government. They have, therefore, a claim to include such provisions in 
the Constitution as will enable them to carry out. theii moral obligation and 
responsibility. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee has accepted the main principle that on 
the constitution of a Reserve Rank, free from political influence, the future Govern¬ 
ment of India shmld be entrusted with the management of currency and exchange. 
It was expected that, a Reserve Rank would be established almost simultaneously 
with the introduction of the new constitution. No constitution can be considered 
satisfactory that does not give India complete control over her currency and mone¬ 
tary policy. The advisability of establishing a Reserve Rank is not contested. 
Rut if it is to be considerably delayed the safeguard as now suggested wiII have to 
be seriously reconsidered. 

ISub-commiU.ee No. 2, as you are aware, dealt with the Provincial constitution 
and pledged as we were to secure for our provinces full and real autonomy, many 
of us could not but oppose a recommendation which sought to give unusually wide 
powers to the Governor. It was generally agreed that there should be vested in the 
Governo‘s some suitable emergency powers to enable the administration to be carried 
on in the event of breakdown of the Government or of the administrative machinery 
but we were not prepared to endow' the Governor with powers of interference in 
anticipation of the King’s Government being brought to a standstill. We desire the 
freedom to err or as Mr. Gandhi put it, the liberty to err and to sin. But as in all 
other constitutions there must be safeguards to provide for a continuance of 
Government in times of national crisis. 

I come to another important issue, which I am afraid is likely to loom large 
on our political horizon with a threatening significance. This issue was raised in 
the Minorities’ Sub-Committee as a direct result of the British commercial commu¬ 
nity insisting that there should be no distinction whatsoever between their position 
in India and that of Indian-born subjects. This claim was contested by the Indian 
delegates who contended that exceptions would have to be allowed in matters of 
national importance. After two days’ private discussion, a compromise was effected 
which is embodied in clause 14 of the Minorities’ Sub-Committee’s report and with 
which you are all familiar. Broadly it was accepted that as a principle there is to 
be no discrimination between the British mercantile community, firms and companies 
trading in India and the rights of the Indian-born subjects but the word “generally” 
was incorporated to signify that certain executions would be allowed in matters of 
national importance which would require ad-hoc treatment different from what the 
main principle of “No discrimination” would warrant. The word “Reciprocity” 
was intended to convey the idea that in the event of there being discriminatory 
legislation in England against Indians, India would be fully justified in retaliating. 
The word “Appropriate’ r indicates that the conventions mentioned are to be drafted 
in such a manner that the trading rights of the British mercantile community shall 
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be regulated consistently with the significance attached to the words “Generally” 
and “Reciprocity”. Although this formula allows of discrimination I am sure no 
honest Indian desires to deprive Englishmen of the fruits of their enterprise, energy 
and capital nor have Indians any intention of placing unnecessary impediments 
in the way of Englishmen continuing to trade in this country. 

The Franchise Sub-Committee has recommended the appointment of a Franchise 
Commission to investigate the question of suffrage. With one stroke of the legis¬ 
lator’s pen some members of the Hub-Committee advocate the adoption of adult 
universal suffrage. The Sub-Committee by a majority have suggested the widening 
of the franchise to a very substantial extent. 1 do not propose to go into the 
details of their recommendations but I would most earnestly appeal for caution 
and careful consideration. The time has not yet. arrived even to seriously mention 
the adoption of adult franchise, and it is most regrettable that so important an 
issue Avhich will have lasting and far-reaching effects upon our future should be 
connected with the solution of the communal problem. 

There is sure to be difference of opinion as to the extent to which the franchise 
should be extended but taking standards of literacy into consideration, we should 
not permit more risky expeiiments to be tried in our country than have been attem¬ 
pted in other parts of the world. The efficiency of a Government does not vary in 
direct proportion to the si/e of the electorate. Nor can you expect a Legislature 
of A-l quality and calibre to be returned by an electorate of C-3 mentality, educa¬ 
tion and intelligence. We have heard a good deal about taking steps to ensure that 
stability is imparted into our new Central and Provincial Governments and that our 
Legislatures work with a sense of responsibility. Let us not forget that the franchise 
is the very foundation of all Legislatures. 

I shall conclude my remarks with an allusion to one topic which has increasingly 
occupied our attention and which we shall have to reckon with in no spirit of 
levity or defeatism. In these days of widespread economic distress consequent upon 
a world-wide trade depression of a magnitude never known before, we find seeds of 
communistic activities being sown in India. A discontendcd proletariat-—and a 
dissatisfied class of labour arc too apt to listen with rapt attention to the false 
promise of relief Irom hardships—held out by some political agitators who exploit 
their misery, making it a business and a source of profit for themselves. In the 
effort to revolutionise the existing economic order, these agitators sometimes in 
alliance with Moscow and steeped in the traditions and doctrines of the Third 
International, receive support of many a misguided politician. Nationalisation 
of the instruments of production, distribution and exchange, nationalisation of 
public utility services, abolition of landlordism and capitalism, are but some of the 
oft repeated objectives on which the communists have set tneir heart. No cons¬ 
titutional change which may give us a stable self-government will ever satisfy 
those who believe in the destruction of the existing order as a condition precedent 
to its reconstruction. Of late, we have witnessed an increasing tendency amongst 
labour unions to lean more towards the Muscovite political philosophy. Under the 
guise of improving the conditions of labour, they aim at the disruption of Society and 
expropriation of properties of all kinds. The existing order is by no means 
perfect and it must, be readily recognised that labour should receive its legitimate 
due in the national wealth, as it is an important factor in its erection. But the aim 
of the Communists are poles apart from the welfare of the workers, They aim at 
the establishment of a State wherein the institution of private property will be un¬ 
known. Knowing as we do the inherent inequality of talents in human beings, 
which must ultimately make for inequality of wealth, knowing as we do that private 
ownership of property has stood the test of time, we cannot help feeling that the 
activities of these agitators if successful must mean for India a tet back from which 
she will hardly be able to recover. This political disease is spreading ; it is in¬ 
fectious and it finds a ready soil for speedy fertilisation in the restless minds of 
some of our youths. But if we work for the uplift of labour, and if we genuinely 
sympathise with the misery of the masses I believe we can make it most difficult for 
Communism to capture our ancient land. 

The work before us is immensely vast and extraordinarily complicated. The quota 
which each of us contributes day after day is but an imperceptible contribution to 
the noble task of rearing a proud and free India ; viewed from close proximity, the 
effect of our contribution on its growth and progress may not be perceivable; but 
if we continue to maintain untarnished the rich heritage of noble traditions handed 
down to us by our predecessors, at a distance of about a decade hence, a grateful 
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posterity may remember their work with gratitude and admiration which at once 
shall be our hope and reward. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. C. y. Chintamani then proceeded to read his presidential address which occupied 
more than an hour and a half. In the course of his speech he said :— 

“At the outset, however, I must, with your permission, pay a tribute, on your 
behalf and mine, to the distinguished patriots who have been lost to us. In Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Moulana Mahomed Ali and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, India has 
lost three public-spirited men whose places cannot be easily filled. They stood for 
India’s freedom and served the national cause faithfully and fearlessly. Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru stood prominent among his compatriots for uncommon intellectual capa¬ 
city, and he and Mr. Mahomed Ali gladly suffered imprisonment more than once in 
the furtherance of the cause they gave their allegiance. The Maharaja of Mahmu¬ 
dabad was a champion of nationalism against communalism. 

Our own party is much the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur K. G. Damle 
and Sir Shankar*Rio C litnavis, than whom two more genuine Liberals I have not 
come across. Their death is an irreparable loss to Berar and the Central Provinces 
and to Liberalism. 

Yet another loss the Motherland has sustained was in the premature death of 
Mr. K. T. Paul, an Indian Christian gentleman of high character and a genuine 
nationalist, whose political faith was Liberal and who did meritorious work aB an 
educationalist. He was one of the few representatives of minority communities 
who acted throughout as an Indian patriot in the deliberations of the Round Table 
Conference. 

It is my melancholy duty to refer to the death of Mr. Eardlay Norton, newB of 
which was received as I was about to complete this address. 

It is not necessary at this stage nor profitable, that we should discuss the Civil 
Disobedience movement. I am glad, as the whole country is, that the second peace 
effort did not share the fate of the first, that India has been enjoying comparative 
calm during the last live mouths and that Congress will be represented at the resum¬ 
ed discussions of the It >uud Table Conference My second point is that the Go¬ 
vernment methol of dealing with the Disobedience movement was altogether bad. In 
actual fact, such cruel lawlessness was practised at many places, and nowhere more 
than in this presidency, by the supnositiotis guardians of law in the name of a 
civilized Government, that nation-wiue indignation was provoked and large numbers 
were drawn into the agitation in the spirit of sympathy who would never have gone 
near it, who in the beginning either disapproved of it or at least were in doubt about 
its wisdom and its opportuneness. No representation of the true facts by constitu¬ 
tionalists who were on the side of law and order made an impression on the Govern¬ 
ment, and its irresponsibility and unresponsiveness stood revealed in all their naked¬ 
ness as its lack of sympathy and of human-ness was betrayed at nearly every step. 

After referring the attempt on the Bombay Governor’s life and congratulating His 
Excellency on miraculous escape, Mr. Chintamani said :— 

Last week were published the names of persons nominated’ by ‘the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’ as members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee at its resumed session. 
Last time the members were appointed by the President of the Conference on the 
recommendation of the Business Committee—which was wholly elected by the Confer¬ 
ence-acting in consultation with the three ‘delegations’. This time a different 
procedure has been followed and they have been nominated by the Prime Minister 
of Britain, of course on the recommendation of the Viceroy or the Governor-General 
iu Council. I at least am not aware of any justification for this change for the 
worse and deem it my duty to record my protest agaiust the departure from the 
procedure settled and followed last year by Mr. Ramsay MacDonaid himself. It is 
ourious that among the new nominees should have been included those who were 
‘delegates’ in 1930 but were not recommended by the Business Committee and there¬ 
fore not appointed by the Prime Minister as well as others who have still to become 
‘delegates’. We miss in the list the name of our talented General Secretary, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer (whom I congratulate on his appointment as officiating 
Liw Member of the Government of India) ; nor has the place been filled by the 
nomination of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad or Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao ; nor, 
yet, has it been left vacant. Room has been made for more Muslim aoinmunalists, 

40 
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and therefore, probably none could be spared for a solitary Muslim Nationalist—no. 
not even for a former member of the Government of India distinguished alike by 
his ability, moderation and experience of affairs. Neither could a thought be bestow¬ 
ed on the unanswerable claim of independent-minded Burmans for a voice in the 
deliberations on India’s future constitution and the determination of the future of 
their own country. While Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas will be there his colleague 
is to be, not Mr. Birla but another who could not hope to be there if selection were 

made by election. We all are doubtless gratified by the inclusion of Mahatma 

Gandhi and Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya. One of the two new British members 
is Lord Hailsham. whose strident voice may be expected to make up for the absence 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and 8ir John Simon, but 1 am sorry that the Liberal 
section has not been strengthened by the nomination of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

The names of more new members of the Conference are promised at an early 
date. ‘Delegates’ they too will be called, 1 have no doubt, nut 1 will not insult 
the intelligence of the appointing authority by assuming that they arc deemed to 
be the accredited representatives of any organization, with the exception of Mahatma 
Gandhi as the spokesman of Congress. Indeed we need not be surprised, and Simla 
may not wear the mask of injured innocence, if uncharitable critics should 

dare and say that some of them at any rate aro the chosen instruments for the 

effectuation of unavowed purposes. No one will be happier than your humble 
servant, to find himself wrong on a perusal of the names to come, in which case 
he will be the readiest to make the “amende honorable.” 

It is unquestionable that the declarations of the Ruling Princes in support of 
Federation, which came as an agreeable surprise to many including their friends 
and admirers and supporters, almost changed the outlook of the Conference : for 
better or worse in actual fact we shall have to wait to know. One thing, however, 
must, I fear, be admitted. The whole of our political effort has been directed to the 
achievement of self-government for British ludia. The people of the Indian States 
have still less of constitutional government than their countrymen of the so-eallcd 
British India, but they are not under alien rule in the sense* or to the extent, that 
we are. What answer "was given to this insistent national demand by the represen¬ 
tatives of His Majesty’s Government and other British partus at the* Round Table 
Conference ? I should bo sorry and reluctant to say that the answer was in the 
negative, at least so far as HiB Majesty’s Government are concerned. But I fear 
I am bound to say that at the best the answer is by no irteans free from doubt. I 
have seen it stated lately that responsible opinion in England is now crystallized 
in the formula—‘no responsiblity at the centre without federation, and no federation 
without the States’. Gentlemen, I have a lively and grateful sense of the contribu¬ 
tion that the Princes generally and some prominent members of their Order in 
particular made to the success of the Conference such as it was and I can truthfully 
affirm that there is no man to whom I yield in my ardent desire to see federation 
an accomplished fact. But I am certain that I speak the mind of you all when I 
affirm, as I must do iu unhesitating accents, that federation or no federation we 
must have responsible government,, not less at the centre than in the provinces, and 
we must have it without any more delay. Congress and Liberal Federation alike, and 
the large body of opinion in between the two as well as (in some instances) less 
advanced than either, have been untiringly and ceaselessly pressing for this, the 
greatest aud most imperative of the nation’s needs and they will not be denied. The 
Will to Freedom is asserting itself with increasing force as day succeeds day, and 
it shall prevail. Was the Conference a success ? I can only repeat the answer I 
have elsewhere given, that it was neither a success nor a failure. 

Whether eventually India will get the ‘substance of independence’ through the 
agency of the Round Table Conference time will tell, but already it ims done one 
indisputable good. It has given peace to India. If the last session of the Confer¬ 
ence hud been nothing but a failure from India's standpoint, would Mahatma Gandhi 
have thought that there was a ‘priraa facie’ case for a reconsideration of the Con* 
gress position and ‘invited the Viceroy to invite him’, if he will forgive me to quote 
Eis own words, for those memorable talks which resulted in the Irwiu-Gandhi settle¬ 
ment ? If I myself had doubted whether to give credit to the Conference for any¬ 
thing, I should have been cured of my scepticism by this single circumstance. No 
praise can be too high for the uncommon qualities which both the statesman and the 
patriot showed in those difficult and delicate negotiations, and India feels as grateful 
to Lord Irwin as she is proud of her chosen son. 
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The proposals relating to the central Government are naturally the most impor¬ 
tant of all, and the whole scheme stands or falls according as these deserve to be 
commended or condemned. 

We wanted a responsible central executive—responsible in the technical sense of 
the term, i.e., removeable by the popular house of Legislature, which we demanded 
should bo wholly elected direct by the people. We are offered an executive which 
will only be removoablo by a majority of two-thirds of members of both houses of 
the Legislature sitting together, and we are offered a popular house of which a large 
part will consist of nominees of individual rulers of States. 

The position, so far as I had any knowledge of it, was that their 
Highnesses were not willing to agree to a statutory provision that the States’ 
representatives should he returned by the same method as those of British India 
even after the expiry of a certain period. They wanted it to be their prerogative 
for all time to determine how the States’ representatives would be selected. So 
that, I am on solid ground in inviting your assent to this description of the 
proposals in this behalf of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, viz— 

India is to have a central executive responsible to both houses of the Legislature 
and not removable except by a vote of no-confidence passed by a majority or at least 
two-thirds of both houses ; and a central legislature, in both houses of which the 
States’ representatives will be selected by the Rulers themselves or in such manner 
as they may please, while it has not yet been agreed that the representatives of 
British India will he returned by direct election as at present. Tne States claim 
a 50 per cent, representation in the upper chamber and some weightage in the 
lower. 

The determ'ning test is : Does this scheme give us responsible government ? I 
do not care whether it is federal or unitary or anything else, but I want to know 
if with this scheme in our hands wc can honestly go before the people and say that 
we have achieved <hat for which they have been aspiring and striving and strug¬ 
gling. My answer is a clear and emphatic Xo, and therefore I owe it to myself, 
to my parly and most important of all, to my country to say so without equivoca¬ 
tion or mental reservation. If I am asked whether I would lightly throw away 
the unquestionable advantages of a Federation of States and Provinces because the 
scheme falls short of theoretical perfection, again my answer is a conscientious No. 
I unreservedly admit that a “United States of India” is worth achieving at same 
sacrifice and I am very far from being among thoso who do not realise that the 
best is the enemy of good, at any rate in politics, which is a long series of the 
second best. If 1 were not of this mentality I could not be a Liberal except on 
false pretences. To say this, however, is not to say that any federation, be it no 
better than a confederation, is better than any unitary government, that any price 
should be paid for it as no price would be too high, that essentials should be 
surrendered in order that wc must get the same from the word Federation which 
the old lady was said to have derived from a certain word which has ceased to be 
“blessed” since a disastrous campaign in the great war. 

In concrete terms I do not agree to the representatives of the States in the popu¬ 
lar chamber of the Federal Legislature being security of the Executive. I do not 
agree that the Federal Executive shall he reponsiblo to both houses of the Legisla¬ 
ture; while I shall have no objection to resonable provision being made for the secu¬ 
rity of the Executive, 1 do not agree to the proposals of the Federal Structure 
Bun-Committee in this behalf as they are tantamount to a negation of responsibility 
and will in reality instal in oflice a virtually irremovable Executive ; and I do not 
agree to the States’ members of the Legislature taking part by speech or vote in 
motions of no-confidence the subject-matter of which is purely British Indian, as 
British Indians will not be allowed any voice in subjects exclusively the concern of 
States. In a word, give me the reality of responsible government and I shall be found 
to be very accommodating in the adjustment of details of ways and means. Deny 
it, as I hold that the scheme of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee does, and 1 
shall far prefer to wait for true federation in a more propitious time and go forward 
with my demand for responsible government for British India, which is the core and 
kernel of the whole of the national movement. 

No nationalist can stand up for the British Government against the Indian States. 
That goes against his grain. And yet, things being as they are, no nationalist can 
range nimself on the side of the Princes without conditions and qualifications. Why ? 
Because their Highnesses insist upon their right of solution, 
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The proceedings of the Simla Committee of Experts set up in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Defence Sub-Committee of the Conference have vindica¬ 
ted the wisdom of Mr. Jinnah. Several members of the Commander-in-chief’s Com¬ 
mittee have, we were informed, been unable to agree to its conclusions, the dissenting 
members including not only Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, than whom no other Indian has 
made a more thorough study of the subject, but Sir Abdur Rahim and General Raj- 
wade. It is necessary, gentlemen, that I should say more to persuade you, if you need 
any persuasion, to agree with me that the result, of the deliberations on this all im¬ 
portant subject of the Federal Structure and Defence Sub-Committees is disappoint, 
tng ? It is not an exaggeration of the truth to say that no part of the provisional 
conclusions of all the sub-committees of the Round Table Conference has received 
wider attention or closer examination than the so-called safe-guards. 

In making up your mind on this question I would ask you to bear in mind that 
according to the Government of India the expenditure over which it is proposed that 
the Legislature should have no control amounts to about SO per cent of its net reve¬ 
nue. There has been in England a new and menacing development since the Conference 
rose in January. A class of British politicians has grown morbidly and suspiciously 
sensitive on this point of safeguards. 

The latest from Sir Samuel Hoarc is that the proposed safeguards must be the 
‘basic condition’ of the Conference. He is mistaken. The basic condition of the 
Conference was laid down in Lord Irwin's Announcement itself as long ago as 
October 31, 1929, with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government. There 
is no reference here to ‘safegurds’ as the condition precedent of ‘conferences and 
discussion.’ 

Will it be argued in spite of these declarations that circumstances have altered 
in as much as the Conference itself accepted the safeguards ? This has been repea¬ 
tedly said by distinguished public men in England. The truth is that far from the 
Conference having agreed to anything, it has been the principal criticism of the 
Conference that it reached and recorded no conclusion or decision on a solitary 
issue. 

The language of the Prime Ministers recent letter to Mr. Baldwin encourages 
the belief that the position may not be as bad as the Secretary of State's words 
indicated. Besides, if there can be‘no abatement of the safeguards there is no 
meaning in the invitation of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Mnlaviya 
to the Conference, and possibly in the resumption of its deliberation. 

As I have said earlier to-day in another connection, I Cor one will always be 
ready for accommodation on questions of ways and means, if [ am given the substan¬ 
ce of what I want, what we all want—Dominion Status and Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. But it is my duty to cry halt if in the name of safety or securty, or for 
whatever other reasou expressed or unavowed, proposals of ‘reservations and safe¬ 
guards are pressed which, I am convinced, make such a deduction from the main 
concession as to reduce its value materially and pave the way for difficulties, dis¬ 
appointments and misunderstandings such as we have been experiencing. 

Regarding Treaty Rights my own opinion is firstly, that wc cannot assent to any 
derogation from the power that should be possessed ny the new Government to adopt 
from time to time what measures they may deem to be necessary to stimulate Indian 
induatrial development, but secondly, that there should be no discrimination against 
the British except where it is the clear judgment of the Government that a step 
must be taken in the country’s interest which the other side may regard as diserf 
ruination. I do not care much for the talk about equality and reciprocity, for the 
conditions are not equal. Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji used to speak for the absurdity of 
free trade or fair competition between a giant and a pigmy. And only about six 
weeks ago Prof. Laski wrote that ‘freedom of contract only begins where equality 
of bargaining power begins.’ 

I would next invite your attention to the case of Burma. Tt is the right of the 
people .of Burma, neither of the British nor of Indians, to say, in the exercise of 
their right of self-determination, whether they shall remain associated with India or 
prefer a separate existence. 

Now it is said that a separate conference on Burma is in contemplation. I 
endorse the view of the Burmese opponents of separation that this will prejudice the 
issue and be an unfair proceeding. It is the Indian Round Table Conference which 
is seized of the subject and it is that body which is eutitlcd to record a decision for 
the consideration of hh Majesty’s Government. They may reject the decision if they 
think that the right thing to do after the assurances given on their behalf by our 
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late Viceroy before the Conference was held, but they have no right to prevent that 
body from concluding its consideration of tnc subject or to supersede it by another 
conference. I equally endorse the affirmative demand of independent spokesmen of 
Burman opinion that the Burman delegation to the Conference should be strengthen¬ 
ed, not by the addition of more nominees of Sir Charles Innes, but by representatives 
of both opinions and all major interests. They are entitled, too, to fair representation 
in the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. 

There is one more subject to which it is inevitable that I should address myself 
before I can bring this address, the length of which I regret, to a close. It is the 
problem of the minorities. No question has perplexed Indian patriots more than this 
during many years, and increasingly so as we have come nearer to the acquisition of 
real political power. 

The real difficulty is of those who look at the problem with non-communal eyes 
and are anxious to propound a solution with impartial minds and in a spirit at once 
national and rational. They can put forward pioposals logically defensible and 
substantially just, but are less successful in persuading communalists to accept either 
their ‘bona fules’ or their proposals. Both Congress and Liberal Federation are non- 
communal organizations whose dominant aim is Swaraj in which the whole people 
will participate and not only particular sections of them. I conceive that no Liberal 
is a good Liberal who has a communal mind. Of necessity every Liberal is of one 
or another community but it is his duty to appreciate all points of view and try 
to meet them. I am glad and happy to be able to report to the Federation that 
every Liberal without exception acted conscientiously in this spirit in the discussions 
in London, and some Liberals laboured strenuously to promote a settlement which 
would err on the side of generosity to the Muslims. It was not their fault that they 
failed. There was among the Muslims a solidarity produced by the simple device of 
restricting membership of the Conference to men of one way of thinking. Since 
then the nationalists among Indian Musalmans have organised themselves, and I am 
sure I can speak for you all when I pay a tribute of admiration and respect to Sir 
Ali Imam, l)r. Ansari, Mr. Sherwani and other stalwarts for their bold and 
patriotic stand. If report speaks true, not one of them is going to be asked to at¬ 
tend the next session of the Conference in London. If this be so it throws a lurid 
light on the political mentality of those responsible for an omission that admits of 
no milder description than that is inexcusable. Who created the communal problem 
as we have known it during the last quarter of a century ? What has kept it alive 
and accentuated it ? I have only to say separate electorates, and leave the rest to 
inference. Who argue that responsible government cannot be introduced unless the 
antecedent condition of a settlement of the communal oucstion by consent is 
fulfilled? And who pack the Conference, on the result of which so much depends, 
with persons of extreme opinions and rigidly keep out those who have the Will to 
Trace? And all this synchronously and in conjunction with their invitation to 
Mahatma Gandhi and 1'andit Madan Mohan Malaviya to go and achieve a result 
that will guarantee peaceful political development and dismissal of the very thought 
of any more Disobedieneo campaigns! I may leave this tale at this. Let me state 
here definitely that I do not agree that failure in such circumstances to reach a 
settlement by consent can be a valid reason for the withholding of the rights of 
self-government from the people. 

On the question of electorates, the farthest length to which I personally would 
think it consistent with national interests to go in the direction of compromise, is 
cither to allow separate electorates to return just the numerical proportion to which 
a minority community may lay a legitimate claim with liberty to contest additional 
seats through joint electorates, for a period of ten years, after which they Bhall by 
statutory provision expire automatically ; or to allow them to return one-naif of the 
allotted number of representatives in the first election under the new constitution, 
one-fourth in the second and uone thereafter as there should be no communal 
electorates left. In no province is any special electoral device to be introduced at 
the instance of a majority community. All important minorities should receive 
equal treatment, whether they arc Hindus or Sikhs or Muslims. The problem is of 
minority safeguards, not of the protection of majorities. Let this not be overlooked. 
To the valid objection that a majority community ceases for purposes of elections 
to be a majority community, if it is a minority in the register of voters, my reply 
is that as recommended by* the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference and (I have noticed with pleasure) approved by the Nationalist Muslims, 
the franchise should, while it is uniform for ail communities in any given area, be 
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bo developed or extended as ‘to give to each community, as nearly as may be, a 
voting strength proportional to its numbers.’ I at any rate can think of nothing 
more equitable, unless adult franchise is introduced at once—a step to which I for 
one have no objection. 

One particular claim of Muslims, which f om sorry that Nationalist Muslims 
have made not less than their more communal co-religionists, is indeed a matter of 
great constitutional importance infinitely more than communal and I am surprised 
at its concession by the Working Committee of the Congress. I refer to the ques¬ 
tion of residuary powers. *The future constitution of the country shall he federal 
so runs this part of the Committee’s resolution, ‘the residuary powers shall vest in 
the federating units.’ But this is qualified by ‘unless on further examination it is 
found to be against, the best interests of India/ I am sorry that an organization of 
such importance should have recorded a definite opinion on such a subject bofore 
it concluded its examination of it. And, therefore. 1 am not surprised to learn that. 
Pandit. Madan Mohan Malaviya, far the most experienced member of Congress and 
and the seniormost now living with the one exception of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, has 
not supported the resolution. 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DAY—2nd. AUGUST mi 

After the presidential address the Subjects Committee was elected and after three 
days’ deliberations, the open session of the Federation was held on the 2nd. Am/ust 
1031. 

Resolution from the Chair 

The first four resolutions recording the Federation's sense of the loss sustained by 
the deaths of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Maulana Mahomed Ali. the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad and others, strongly condemnim: the dastardly attempt on the life of 
the Acting Governor of Bombay and the assassination of Mr. R. R. Garlick, thank¬ 
ing Lord Irwin for all the past and present services to India and welcoming Lord 
and Lady Willingdon. were put from the chair and passed. 

Appreciation ok Mr. Bexn’s Serkupe 

The fifth resolution recorded the Federat at ion’s appreciation of the useful Round 
Table Conference, and the services rendered to India by the Premier. Lord Hankey, 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 

The resolution further stated that while the Federation was satisfied that the 
Congress would be represented at the next Round Table Conference, the Federation 
earnestly appealed to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government to give adequate 
representation to nationalist iMoslems. to the Anti-Heparationists of Burma and 
to representatives of labour and agricultural classes at the Conference. 

Ha PEG UARDS Q u ESTION 

The Liberal Federation further resolved : 

(a) While cordially approving of an Indian Federation constituted of States and 
Provinces, the Federation is of opinion that the Federal Executive should be made 
responsible to the legislature. 

(b) That the Central Government should be vested with power to deal with any 
matter affecting the whole country that may not have been anticipated and put in 
the central list of subjects. 

(c) Defence should be a reserved subject under the Governor-General during the 
transitional period, its duration should be fixed by statute and provision should be 
made on the following lines regarding defence during such period :—(1) Expenditure 
should be fixed for five years and revised every five years by a Committee of an 
equal number of experts nominated by the Governor-General and the members of 
the elected legislature; (2) the amount so fixed should be at the disposal of the 
Governor-General without the vote of the Legislative Assembly in this behalf, but 
without prejudice to its right of discussion ; (3) any excess over the amount should 
be subject to a demand for graut which will have to be voted by the Assembly ; 
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(4) the Governor-General should, in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, have 
further power of declaring in emergency and appropriating supply to meet it 
without a prior reference to the Legislature, but he should report his action to it 
and it should have the right of discussion ; (5) a definite scheme for the Indiatiisa- 
tion of the Defence forces including the officers and men, wishing a specified time as 
far as practicable, should be immediately propounded ; and the provision of facilities 
for the training of Indians for service in all arms of the Defence so as to complete 
the process within a specified period should be in charge of a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature. 

td) (1) The Federation is of opinion that the Governor-General's special powers 
should he confined to cases where there is a breakdown of the constitution by reason 
of a serious disturbance of the peace likely to involve the country as a whole; (2) 
while the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on guarantee by the Secretary 
of State should be secured along with the supply required for the reserved 
departments as consolidated fund charges, no power regarding finance should be 
vested in the Governor-General except that regarding external loans, provisions 
similar to those contained in other Dominion Constitutions may be embodied in the 
Indian constitutions ; (3) the Federation disapproves of the safeguards proposed at 
the Round Table Conference vesting power in the Governor-General to over-ride the 
Finance Minister in the matter of exchange, currency, borrowing and budgetary 
arrangements, and is of opinion that the necessary safeguards in this behalf for the 
transitional period may be secured by the creation, if necessary, of a statutory 
Financial Council till a Reserve Bauk is established ; (4) the Federation regrets the 
policy pursued by the Government of India regarding exchange, resulting in 
frittering away the gold resources of the country ns calculated ind(finitely to post¬ 
pone the establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(e) Regarding trading rights, the Federation is unable to accept the proposal 
embodied in Cluise 14 of the Minorities Committee report unless it is made clear 
that the future Government of India will have complete freedom to take measure 
for the promotion of basic trades and industries, 

(f) On the ouestion of public debts, whilst the Federation unreservedly denounces 
all suggestions lor repudiation of India's public debt by any future Government of 
India, it is of opinion that in view of the various financial obligations imposed 
hitherto on India an impartial and independent tribunal be appointed to investigate 
and decide on the nature and extent of adjustment between Britain and India on 
the eve of the transference of power from the British Parliament to a responsible 
India Government. 

(g) Regarding provincial constitution, while the Federation generally approves of 
the 8u >-Committee Report thereon, it strongly opposes the conferment of special 
powers, both legislative and financial, to the Governor except that he may have 
emergency power to deal with serious disturbance of the peace. The proposal to 
establish a second chamber iu certain provinces, in the opinion of the Federation, if 
carried out. would detract from the autonomy of the provinces and hence these two 
proposals should be reconsidered. 

The Minorities Issue 

(h) Regarding the minorities problem, the Federation accepted the following 
resolution after amendment. Before the amendment, clause I read as follows : 
“Separate electorates should be done away with or in the alternative, they should 
not be maintained beyond a fixed term of years.'' This clause was amended and 
finally passed as follows t 

“Separate electorates should be done away with and they should be replaced by 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities, (b) There should not be 
a statutory fixation of the majority, (c) The position of all important minorities 
should be equitably considered in the determination of weightage. td) There 
should be no statutory recognition of communal representation in the the All-India, 
Provincial, or Executive services, but by convention fair and adequate representation 
should be secured for the various communities consistently with the consideration of 
efficiency qualifications, (e) All necessary reasonable and practicable guarantees 
should be given to all communities regarding religion, culture,* language and special 
laws. 

When the resolution on the Minorities Problem was taken up, a lively yet 
instructive debate ensued evoking 'moBt eloauent speeches from two different an¬ 
gles of vision, old veteran Liberal leaders like Sir Chimaulal Setalv&d and Sir 
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Cowasjee Jehangir (Junior) ranged on one side and young Libernlfl strong numeri¬ 
cally, opposing them vehemently on the question of joint versus separate electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal was the protagonist of a compromise resolution which though 
it favoured the abolition of separate electorates accepted them for a fixed period 
in order to placate that section of Muslims who unflinchingly demanded separate 
electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal in the course of an eloquent plea for the acceptance of the reso¬ 
lution, said he fully realised both from the democratic point of view as well as in 
the Muslims interests that continuation of separate electorates was abominable ‘but he 
said he could not overlook the fact that a large section of Muslims, whether, right 
or wrong, still clung to separate electorates. If they were not placated, they would 
be a handle to the reactionaries at the London Conference to retard progress. He 
added that even if Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference succeeds in 
compelling the Government to concede them all their demands, the new constitution 
would not be worth twenty-four hours' purchase if a large section of Muslims 
remained discontented. He therefore urged that they should accept his resolution, 
so that they could win over Muslims and present a united front at the Conference. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment omitting the continuation of separate 
electorates altogether, and substituting in their place joint electorates with reserva¬ 
tion of seats for the minorities. 

The mover of the amendment opposed (he resolution and he >vas supported by 
Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, and several other young Liberals. The burden of their 
speeches was that they as Liberals should stick to their principles, and never yield 
to reactionaries for the sake of compromise on such nil important question. 

The vehement appeal made by the young Liberals went home, with the result, 
that the amendment w T as carried by an overwhelming majority. 

No Confidence In Central Legislature 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

“The Federation favours the preventing of vexatious motions of “no-confidence” 
in the Central Legislature and the securing of the stability of the executive by 
means of reasonable provisions. It recommends particularly that the procedure 
obtaining at present in India and in certain other countries should be adopted for 
the future constitution. 

Members belonging to the States except Ministers, ^should have no right of 
speech or vote on motions of “no-confidence' arising out of matters, affecting only 
British India. 

(2) There should be no nomination of British Indian representatives and the 
StatefS should allow their representatives to be chosen by some form of election 
which should after a fixed transitional period, be uniform with the system obtain¬ 
ing in British India, although in the beginning all of them may not be elected. 

(3) The provinces shall return their representatives to the low T er House ward 
by direct election. 

(4) The Federation is of opinion that in the popular chamber, the distribution 
of seats should he made strictly on the basis of population. 

Administration In The States 

Regarding administration in the States, the following resolution moved from the 
chair was passed: 

The Federation while recognising the need for the maintenance of internal 
autonomy and the sovereignty of the States, hopes and trusts that the rulers of the 
States will seriously consider the desirability of gradually making their administra¬ 
tion approximate to the system of administration in British India. 

Civil Service And Governorship 

T , wa ? strongly of opinion that no member of the permanent 

Indian Civil Service he hereafter appointed as Governor of any province. 

Future of Burma 

.?“ Hie question of Burma the following resolution moved from the chair was 
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The Federation is of the opinion that the Secretary of State’s declaration in 
Parliament on the “separation” of Burma from India waB premature as the Round 
Table Conference had left the question open for further consideration. The Federa¬ 
tion urges that this question should be decided on its merits after the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity had been given to that section of opinion in Burma which is opposed to 
such separation to state its case. 

Recruitment to the Services 

Regarding the Services 2 the following resolution was passed : “The Federation 
is of opinion that the Indian Judical Services should be recruited entirely from the 
members of the bar and that the members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be eligible for the same; that the Provincial Governments should have freedom in 
respect of the recruitment to their Medical Services, and that their control over the 
police in their respective provinces, both legislative and administrative, should not 
be less complete than over any other departments. 

Franchise Question 

Regarding franchise, the Federation approved of the extension of franchise for 
men and women alike, and strongly supports the recommendation of the franchise 
sub-committee. 

Elevation of Depressed Classes 

The following resolution regarding the depressed classes was moved from the 
chair and carried : “The Federation has the strongest sympathy with the most 
legitimate and laudable aspirations of the class called depressed to ameliorate their 
condition in all spheres of national life and heartily commends all suitable measures 
for achieving thii» end.” 

Election of Secretaries 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (junior) and Mr. D. G. I)alvi were elected Honorary 
Secretaries of the Federation until the next session which, it was decided should 
be held at Culcutta. 
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ALL INDIA DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 


OURGAON—31st. OCTOBER 1931 

The following is the text of the presidential address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah at the 9th. session of the All India Depressed Classes Conference held 
at Gurgaon, Punjab on the 31st. October 19.11 \— 

I thank you heartily for the honour you have done me in asking me to pre¬ 
side over the deliberations of the 9th. All-India Depressed Classes Conference. I am 
glad to be in your midst once again and words fail me to express adequately my grati¬ 
tude and appreciation of the great welcome you have given ire to-day At the same 
time 1 should confess I do not regard it as merely an honour. I regard it also as a 
duty. When your invitation came to me to preside over this Conference. ] felt it 
was my boundeu duty to accept the invitation and to use the opportunity for 
rendering some service to the community to which we all belong. To-day I propose 
to discuss some of the important problems which are engaging the attention of our 
people, the Round Table Conference. Dominion Status, the System of Representa¬ 
tion, the Franchise and the Service. 

Our first duty to-day is to offer our most, cordial and respectful welcome to Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon. Though His Excellency I^ord Willingdon 
assumed charge of the responsibilities of his high office at a most critical juncture, yet 
we the Depressed Classes of India wish Ilis Excellency a most succonful and a happy 
career in India, and as loyal and law-abiding citizens assure His Excellency our hearty 
and unreserved eo-operation in his arduous task to make his administration a glorious 
success. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has been a true friend ot the Depressed 
Classes. His Excellency was the first to appoint a member of the Depressed Classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. His Excellency was the first to create a Special Depart¬ 
ment in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the Depress¬ 
ed Classes. In Lord Willingdon we have a sympathetic Viceroy who knows only 
too well how real our grievances are and if only we represent our case to him, I am 
sure His Excellency will see that our interests are not ignored or sacrificed in the 
disposition and distribution of powers coming in the wake of reconstituted Govern¬ 
ment of India. We the .Depressed Classes of India hope and trust that during 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s term of office our claims will he fully recognised, 
our demands will be readily met and our wrongs will be promptly righled. 

The most important topic of the day is the Round Table Conference. Wo wish 
the Conference all success. In this most important Conference, I am sorry to say 
that .in spite of repeated representations to the Government, the Government 
thought it wise to give us only two seats out of about 80 Indian Delegates. Out 
of a population of (as per census of 1921) 246 millions the Hindus number 103, 
Muslims 59, Sikh 2 and Indian Christians 2 millions. Out of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of 163 millions, the Depressed Classes number about 50 millions. Tnus the 
Depressed Classes comprise 20% of tho population of British India and 30% of the 
Hindu population. The Representation given to us on the R. T. C. is only 2 out 
of about 80, in the words of Sir Isaac Foot, M. P. “there are only two representa¬ 
tives for the great mass of people who form the Depressed Classes.” I do uot know 
what the guiding policy of our Government is with regard to those nominations. 
With due respect, I say that Government must change their policy in order to 
inspire confidence in the Depressed Classes. Unless Government change their 
policy towards the Depressed Classes, and try to meet their legitimate aspirations, 

1 am afraid they will alienate the regard and respect .of a very large section of the 
population of the country and drive a loyal and law-abiding section into the 
channel of discontent with results detrimental both to themselves and to the 
Government. I sincerely hope the Government will become wiser and more re¬ 
sponsible to our demauds, the demands of those who have been with them through 
thick and thin and that they will at least from now try to translate their sympathy 
towards us into action. The representation given to us on theR. T. C. is most 
inadequate and require the attention of the Government immediately. 
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Coming to the question of Constitutional changes let me tell our friends that 
we are not in any way opposed to Constitutional advance for our Country. We 
are for Responsible Self-Government. We are for Dominion Status. We are also for 
Federal System of Government for India. But certainly we are not for that kind of 
Government which if given will only benefit the intelligentsia and will not enable the 
Depressed Classes who form one-fifth of the population of the country to participate 
in it with equal benefit. 

Let me tell you that political development is only a vehicle for human life and 
human progress : and its function is to provide a nation with means for bringing 
new hope and for increasing the happiness of i he people ; for, liberty, unless human 
brotherhood follows in itH steps, may easily become an intolerable tyranny. We have 
had enough of tyranny exercised under the influence of class-pride and organised 
economic selfishness and with the sanction of hoary custom and of hereditary 
religious authority. L°t us not have one more tyranny exercised through statute 
and polities added to the list. 

Need I say that the so-called High Caste Indians have been very often profuse 
in their lip sympathy for us. We have heard them say “Are not these Untouch¬ 
ables our countrymen, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh/’ Beyond this they 
have not raised their little finger to remove this blot of Untouchability on Hinduism 
but at the same time they have been treating us as worse than beasts. You know 
that even to this day the Depressed Classes are not allowed access into the King’s 
highway ; they are not allowed to take water from public waterways and springs, 
they are not allowed to educate their children in public schools ; they are not 
allowed to take rest in public rest-houses or choultries, they arc not allowed into 
Hindu temples even for worship ; they arc not allowed to take part in Hindu 
ceremonies ; they arc not allowed to read the Hindu Scriptures ; they are not 
allowed to Imry the dead in the Hindu cemetry and it is said that they have no 
place in th<* Hindu-hcaven. Still the Depressed Classes are termed as Hindus and 
they are labelled as such. We are a separate community though we are labelled 
as Hindus. 

We sec lot of misrepresentation being carried on in London, Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said at the Round Table Conference that the Congress has been 
taking care of the Untouchables from the beginning and “the Congress had always 
stood and still stood for the removal of Untouchability,” and “that the Congress 
has always championed the cause of the Untouchables.” I now say that these state¬ 
ments are all untrue. 

The Indian National Congress had been functioning fo* over 46 years. About 
ten years ago they adopted a Resolution for the Removal of Untouchability and a 
few years later Mr. Gandhi included the item of the Removal of Untouchability in 
the programme of the Congress along with Prohibition and Khadder. I would like 
to ask Mr. Gandhi if he and his followers have devoted one hundredth as much 
attention to the Removal of Untouchability as to the promotion of Khadder though 
many of them know that Khadder is a poor economic proposition by the side of 
mill made cloth. Khadder is no doubt immediately useful for wresting power from 
the British people, whereas the Removal of Untouchability is not useful for such 
a purpose, though it is even more useful and more permanently useful for establish¬ 
ing Self-Government in this Country. 

If Mr. Gandhi really cared more for Swaraj than for power being transferred to 
the hands of favoured classes in the Country, he would have placed the Removal 
of Untouchability in the fore-front not merely of the programme of the Congress 
but of the activities of the Congress Committees and workers, for Mr. Gandhi 
himself had Raid on more than one occasion that “sooner this ban of Untouch¬ 
ability is removed, the nearer will India be to the goal of complete Dominion 
Government" and “without this removal India will gain Swaraj only to lose it the 
next month," and “it is a Reform not to follow Swaraj but to precede it.” For 
Khadder, you all know there is the All-India Spinners’ Association with its endless 
funds and numerous workers and roaring business but where are the workers for 
Removal of Untouchability ? Where are the Congress Missionaries of Social Equality 
and Social Justice ? Might I ask, has the Congress any Social Reform programme ? 
These arc all a shop window presentation of Hindu Society to impress foreign 
observers. But actually there is nothing said and nothing done for laying the 
social foundation for Swarai. 

Why does not Mr, Ganahi direct his energies to remove the oppressive features 
in our Social structure, and in particular to remove the canker oi Untouchability 
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before he makes any further attempt for Swaraj, sinoe he himself bad wisely admitt¬ 
ed on more than one occasion that this Reform should precede Swaraj. 

I have often wondered what mighty results would have been achieved if a man 
of the character and power of Mr. Gandhi had undertaken a real crusade against 
untouchability. You are all aware of his memorable march on Dandi by which he 
started his Salt Satyagraha. Just imagine that same leader of men commencing in 
that same heroic manner a march on some of these Ancient Temples where the un¬ 
touchables are kept from the worship of God by threat of prosecution. I regret 
that Buch an idea had never dawned upon him. Some of those who begin to seek 
for causes and reasons may say that such a crusade would have lacked the theatri¬ 
cality of the march on Dandi or that for actual results it would have been a task 
marked for failure. But even as a failure it would have been one such failure that 
history would have loved to treasure. But with such a man and for such a cause 
I would not foresee failure or could it be that even as common mortals “Mahatma’' 
did not want to espouse a cause which would have ensured for him the scorn and 
hatred of the orthodox hindu race which would have even lead him to a martyr’s 
death. But the nobility of the cause would deserve the sacrifice. 

As I have said on more than one occasion, we welcome Constitutional Reforms 
which will enlarge the powers of the Councils and give the people greater voice in 
the Government of the Country. But before such powers are given we must be 
sure that they will not be used to strengthen the hands of our oppressors, so that 
they may oppress us more and that we are not placed iu a position of helpless im- 
potency from which there is no escape except in revolt ana rebellion, ft is all 
very well to say “let us get Swaraj or Dominion Status first and then we shall 
settle our differences and redress the wrongB of the Depressed Classes.” This is 
the language of the Bania or Bazaar-man who sells mangoes and Bays that his man¬ 
goes are very sweet and if the buyer finds them sour on eating then* he will pay 
back the money. I tell you money once parted with never comes back and Swaraj 
once obtained is never withdrawn and the poor people who sutler under Swaraj 
will have to put up with their lot and bite their lips for not having foreseen the 
consequences and for having been silent and passive before Swaraj wus granted. 

Mr. Gandhi was always demanding a change of heart in the British Government. 
Is it not our duty now to seek for some sign of change of heart in the Hindu 
Majority Community towards the Depressed Classes ? 1 see no sign of such change 

Mr. Gandhi only thinks of the Muslims and the Sikhs N He thinks that if the 
Hindu-Muslim problem is settled everything is over. I Ray be is entirely mistaken. 
Does he think that the cause of the Depressed Classes is less just than that of the 
Muslims and Sikhs ? By all means let the Hindus and Muslims come to an ami¬ 
cable settlement. But what about the tyrannies practised by the Hindus on the 
Depressed Classes ? 

The grievances of the Depressed Classes arc more real than the grievances of the 
Muslims and Sikhs can ever be and yet J am sorry to say Mr. Gandhi is contented 
to leave the wrongs of the Depressed Classes uurearessed. The Hindu-Muslim pro¬ 
blem, as you all know, belongs only to the Punjab and Bengal, whereas the Depress¬ 
ed Classes problem exists throughout India. The Sikh problem iB a problem confined 
only to the Punjab whereas the problem of the Depressed Classes is an All-India pro¬ 
blem. The population of the Sikhs is only aboUu 2 millions. The population of the 
Muslims is about 60 millions and the population of the Depressed Classes is about 50 
millions, second large Minority Community next to Muslims. Moreover, the Mus¬ 
lims and the Sikhs do not suffer from any civic disability, whereas we do. Our 
problem is graver than any other Minority Community in India. If, at all, any 
community deserves safe-guards it is we. The Depressed Classes require greater 
and stronger safeguards. Yet Mr. Gandhi, who is believed to be an all-round re¬ 
former* I am pained to say, is reported to have said at the Round Table Conference 
that he would resist at the risk of his life any Special Representation being granted 
to the Depressed Classes, But he would be willing to give Special Representation 
to the Muslims and the Sikhs. Mr. Gandhi would not give us what we want. We 
want Separate Electorates for our community as a temporary measure. But he 
wants to force into our unwilling throats Joint Electorates. Mr. Gandhi evidently 
pidss”* uow our “the toad beneath the harrow knows where each tooth point 

As a man, Mr. Gandhi iB a gentleman, a good, kind-hearted, sympathetic man. 
As a man, he has very few rivals, a great man indeed. At present he is a man 
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honoured by the whole world, by all classes and communities. I have a great 
regard for nim. As a politician, we should view him in a quite different light. As 
a politician, he cannot be a friend of the Depressed Classes. In the Round Table 
Conference, he is there as Mr. Gandhi the |K)liticmn. head of the political party the 
Indian National Congress. He is there as the Advocate of the Congress, ana not 
as the Advocate of the Indians. As a member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, his bands are tied and he dare not go against the decisions of the 
Committee, though as a man he may rightly differ from the.Congress in its laiasex 
fare attitude towards the Removal of Untouchability. All I wish to Bay to-day is, 
beware of Mr. Gandhi the politician. 

I have absolutely no quarrel with Mr. Gandhi and I implore you not to have 
anything to do with Mr. Gandhi Leave Mr Gandhi alone. In this connection I 
wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Ambedkar on his bold stand at the Round 
Table Conference when he demanded Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. 
Though Dr. Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system of Joint Electorates 
with Reservation of seats coupled with Adult Franchise, he in obedience to the 
demands of the Depressed Classes advocated in unequivocal language the system of 
Separate Electorates for them. I also take this occasion to thank all those 
Depressed Classes Associations throughout India that sent cableB to London 
strengthening the hands of Dr. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi. There were also 
a few cables one from Benares, one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two from 
Bombay repudiating the representative character of Dr. Ambedkar to represent the 
Dcnressod Classes and supporting Mr. Gandhi. We all know what the cables are 
and how they are manufactured. These cables remind me of that bogus telegram 
manufactured by the Madras Congress Leaders during the Statutory Commission 
debate in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the 18th of February 1928 repudiating 
my representative character to represent the Depressed Classes of the Madras 
Presidency in the Legislative Assembly. The Madras Congress Leaders in the 
Assembly then made my esteem' d friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya a tool in 
their hands and made him to read that telegram during the debate. Poor Mr. 
Malaviya mistaking it as a genuine one read it during the debate. When he came to 
know of the bogus nature of the telegram he came and apologised to me. Whatever 
his political views arc, I have very great regard for him. for he is a perfect gentle¬ 
man. So much for that. 

In consideration of our Separate Interest, our Numerical Strength, our Political 
Importance and our Undoubted Disabilities we press our right as a distinct 
community to Elective Representation on the Legislatures, by means of Separate 
Electorates. We need hardly say that we want Separate Electorates for our 
Community. Our men elected directly by us can alone communicate faithfully to 
Government our thoughts and feelings, our grievances and suggestions for our 
improvement. 

Our sorrows are too deep-seated to be expressed by others. Besides Separate 
Electorates are Political Schools for educating the Community in the effective 
exercise of the franchise and effective critici m of the actions of its representatives. 
The peculiar position of the Depressed Classes to-day demands that tneir interests 
have to lie protected against the Hindu co-religionists. In a Joint Electorate where 
the voters were actuated by common interests division will follow opinions about 
the merits of the issues involved ; and where conflict of interests is involed the 
voting will go by interests, and it is clear that minority interests will never succeed 
in getting representation. In the Joint Electorates the proportion of Depressed 
Class voters would be small and the candidates who would fill the Reserved Heats 
would in reality be the nominees of the majority of the Electors. The Consti¬ 
tuencies being predominantly Caste-Hindu no one could hope to get elected who 
did not pander to or at least respect Caste prejudice. A Depressed ClasB member 
elected on the strength of the Caste-Hindu votes would not be beholden to his 
Community. There is thus the danger of the seat being occupied by the dummies 
of the so-called higher castes. Where he is afforded the protection of Separate 
Electorate this danger disappears. 

For the successful working of Responsible Self-Government the contentment of 
all classes is very essential. It would be only wise to grant the community its 
desire, without forcing into its throats what it does not want. The moment our 
confidence in the sense of equity, justice and fairplay on the part of the Caste- 
Hindus grows and our suspicions of majority manipulation vanishes to such an 
extent as would render Separate Electorates unnecessary we will not hesitate to go in 
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for Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The representatives of the Depres- 
sed Classes waited in deputations and gave evidence before tho Indian Statutory 
Commission. Out of the 87 associations that placed before the Commission thoir 
considered opinion, 85 demanded Separate Electorates, one favoured Joint Electora¬ 
tes with Adult Suffrage and Reservation of seats and the other wanted Nominations. 

It will not be out of place for me to mention here that in the Minority Report 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir P. B. 
Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc, these members sug¬ 
gest, “that for the next few years Special Constituencies might, be formed for them 
(Depressed Classes) and in the Nehru Report the authors while admitting that the 
Hindus are chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class’’ admit also that, 
the only way to secure representation to the Depressed Classes is either by Nomina¬ 
tion or by Beparate Electorates, and after admitting this and rejecting Nomination 
they deliberately refused to accept Beparate Electorates. If there are only two alter¬ 
natives open statesmanship demands to choose the lesser evil but rejecting both is 
ignoring the problem and not. solving it.. Might I add here that the President of 
the Tamil Nadu Congress also is in favour of Separate Electorates for us ? 

It may be taken for granted that hereafter the door of Nomination for entering* 
Councils will be closed and closed for ever. It. is best that it should be so, 'Hie 
next stage in the evolution of the political consciousness of our Community can be 
reached only through Separate Electorates. I am glad that over this point the 
Depressed Classes throughout the length and breath of the Country are of one 
mind. ... 

Now what should be our action. It will not do for us to stand aloof and look 
at the controversy between the Hindus and the Muslims as it, did not concern us. 
We should join hands with other communities like the Muslims, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and lodge our protest against a Joint Electorate which while it 
sooths dreams of a National Unitv where no unity exists, is sure to be used by ft 
Communally Minded but Nationally Speaking Hindu Majority for securing political 
power with*which they could oppress weak and backward minorities. 

In this connection, on behalf of the Depressed ( lasses, I wish to offer our thanks 
to Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. B. S. Moonjee, Sir A. P. 1’atro, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamv Mudaliar. Dewan Bahadur M. Ranicliandra Rao and 
Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirsclvain for supporting I>r. Ambedkar in his demands for 
Beparate Electorates for us. 

As for the Number of representatives in the Councils, ffen least that should in 
justice to the community be granted is Representation Proportionate to our pollu¬ 
tion. I would even suggest that, we should demand a little more than this so that 
we may have a suffieiant number in the Councils to protect our interes. 

We should also urge that the Depressed Classes should have their interests safe¬ 
guarded by the inclusion of a member of the Community in the Cabinet of the 
Provinces, as well as in the Viceroys’ Executive Council, on the same basis of 
qualifications as laid down for members of any other Minority Community like the 
Muslims. 

Coming to the question of Franchise, let me tell you that wt are for adult 

franchise as the ultimate goal. But we are conscious of the fact that, it 

is not practicable at the present day. I sec Mr. Gandhi too is of the 

same opinion, yet he opposes the grant of Beparate Electorates to us. In 

our opinion, the present Franchise qualifications should be lowered and the present 
Electorates thould be doubled immediately. The process of enlarging the Electora¬ 
tes must he carried on from time to time till it ultimately embraces the whole 
Adult population both males and females. In such enlargement where property 
qualification is introduced however low’ it may be, we should insist so as to bring 
on the Elector’s list, not only those who possess property quajification, whose 
number in our poverty-stricken community must, necessarily be limited, but also 
persons who may not possess property but may possess education of some sort 
(Primary School Leaving Certificate). In this connection I am in agreement with 
the proposal of the Indian Statutory Commission that instructions should be given 
to the franchise Commission to devise such qualification as w’ould secure the same 
proportion of voters to the population in different communities. 

It is of utmost importance that there should be at least a member of the Depressed 
Classes on the Franchise Commission which is to be constituted. 

The position of out Community in regard to Public Services calls for immediate 
remedies. In spite of Section 96 of the Government of India Act that no person 
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shall be disabled from holding any office under the Crown by reason of his reli¬ 
gion, birth, descent, colour or any of them the claims of the Depressed Classes have 
been completely ignored by the Government in regard to Public Services, though 
the Government concode the policy of Minority Representation in Public Services. 
Efficiency no doubt cannot bo overlooked. But to admit the claims of Social pre¬ 
judice is down right reactionism. In this connection 1 Bhould like to invite the 
attention of the Government to the evidence recorded by the Simon Commission 
contained in the Indian Statutory Commission Report Vols. 15, 16, and 17 wherein 
they will find that in the Provinces of Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, United Provinces 
and Assam the members of the Depressed Classes are not taken into the Police 
Department on account of Untouchability. Adequate percentage of Government 
appointments both in the Superior and Subordinate grades should be reserved for 
the members of the community and that the minimum qualification required under 
the Public Services Notifications should be considered sufficient. While our present 
position entitles us in the interests of the country to preferential treatment, even 
when possessing the necessary qualifications our claims have been overlooked because 
of the superstition of Untouchability. The fact that Social prejudice exists should 
not serve as an excuse for brushing aside our claims. Efficiency is no doubt nece¬ 
ssary but to admit the operations of Social prejudice in recognising efficiency is un¬ 
just and unrighteous. i hope the Government will not commit this wrong any 
longer but would see. as a matter of policy and justice, to the recruitment of Depress¬ 
ed Classes in all branches of Administration both in the Superior and Subordinate 
grades. 

The Public Services Commission with the Central Government as also with the 
various Provincial Governments must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of recruiting to the various Services. The Public Services Commissions them¬ 
selves must contain members of the Depressed Classes who could see that the claims 
of the community are properly safe-guarded. 

Above all it is of utmost importance that there should be declaration of Funda¬ 
mental Rights embodied in the Constitution of India for giving the Depressed Class¬ 
es equal citizen righis. 

Whatever may happen, it is our duty to be awake and to be up and doing. It 
has been said that external vigilance is the price of liberty. It may be added that 
external activity is a condition of progress. People may say we are reactionaries. We 
are not. We are fighting for freedom. There are two kinds of freedom, freedom 
from external trammels and freedom from internal restrictions which say, “thus far 
shalt thou go and no further,’’ and this is what the political leaders say. We are 
not going to be frightened. We should stand up for our rights and obtain internal 
freedom for our country. In fighting our cause we are fighting the cause of all 
Minority Communities.* If other communities are wise they will not only support 
our cause at this juncture but join hands with us, recognising with us their rise or 
fall. 

In conclusion I thank you for the patient hearing you gave me and wish the 
Conference all success. Though things are bad enough at present, it should 
be remembered they were worse some time ago. That they have improved 
somewhat is due to the awakened consciousness on our part. That they 
are .not better is due to want of union amongt us. If you want them to be 
better in the future, you should be awake and united. Let not jealousies divide 
us into parties and sections and make us an easy prey to those who would like us 
to sleep as we have been sleeping for ages and to be under their control. Let us 
become alive to the dangers of the situation and act wisely and unselfishly in the 
interests of the community. In doing so, we shall not go against the interests of 
the country as a w'hole. 



THE ALL INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


POOKA—28TH. DECEMBER 1931 

The seventeenth annual conference of the All-India Christians met on the 28th. 
December at the Empire Cinema, Poona, Mr, Jordan, Principal of the Parker High 
School, Moradabad presiding. 

Jn the course of his address the President said that though there were elements 
in the Indian political situation to cause anxiety, true cure for the troubles of 
India lay in the speedy completion of the work of the Round Table Conference. An 
All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centre and Provincial Autonomy 
had been accepted by both the houses of Parliament and endorsed by leaders like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar. He advised the members of his commu¬ 
nity to cultivate more friendly relations with their Hindu, Moslem and other 
brethren and, should trouble arise, they must side with law and order. He considered 
*tmt it was essential that the youth of their community should be trained to know 
and appreciate Indian culture and civilisation and that their schools should in- 
inculcatc spirit of nationalism among pupils. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the Indian Christian Delegates to the Round 
Table Conference for their work. The Conference endorsed the Indian Marriage 
Act and expressed opinion that the couples marrying under it must abide by its 
provisions. 

Next day, the 29th. December , the following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Ralliarara from U. P. 

This Conference qegrets that at this time of the return of National leaders and 
especially of Mahatma Gandhi to the country, when every step should have been 
taken to create a peaceful atmosphere. Pandit Jawaharlal should have been arrested. 
The Conference, therefore, urges on the Government the necessity of releasing Pun¬ 
dit Jawaharlal and other members of the All-India Working Committee of the Na¬ 
tional Congress with a view to secure for them the unhampered opportunity and 
calmness of mind for determining the future political course. 

The resolution raised a heated debate but in the end it was finally passed. 

Another resolution which created an interesting debate was moved by Mr. Rallia- 
ram. The resolutian asked the Congress not to launch Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment and made a mention about the successful working of the Conference. Rao 
Saheb Salvi from Nagpur objected to the words ‘successful working of Conference’ 
and requested the mover to drop those words which the mover accepted and the 
final form of the resolution adopted by the Conference runs aB follows:— 

“This Conference hopes that the Congress will not pursue the no-rent campaign or 
other method of non-cooperation till the Conference method has had a full trial?’ 

The next resolution passed stated that the present military strength is entirely 
out of proportion to the Indian need and further demanded substantial reduction 
in the military budget at an early date and asked the Government to hasten India- 
nisation of Army in India. 

Another resolution passed stated that the salaries of Government officials are ex¬ 
cessive and demanded that the scale of such higher salaries should be reduced in 
order to make them proportionate with the economic condition of the country. 

Withdraw Repressive Measures 

The last resolution which was passed after some heated debate condemned anar¬ 
chy and declared that terrorism cannot be met with counter-terrorism and further 
appealed to the Government to withdraw oppressive measures. 

With the Presidents concluding remarks the session came to a close. 



THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER 

CALC UTTA—307H. DECEMBER 1981 

The aunuai dinner of the European Association was held at Calcutta on the 
80th. December 1931. Then* wan a very large and distinguished gathering present in 
which Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Willingdon, Sir Stanley and 
Hon. Lady Jackson, Sir Philip Chetwode and Lady Chetwoda Vice-Admiral Fuller¬ 
ton, the hon. Sir B. L. Mitter, all Bengal Cabinet Ministers and Viscount Rattenden 
were the chief guests. 

The occasion was specially important as not only was the Viceroy expected to 
deal with the pn'sent political situation, but alsu Mr. Villiers, President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, outlined a definite scheme connected with India's future progress on the 
basis of seeking a solution to all problems, including the communal question, pro- 
vineially. 

Mr. Villier’s Speech 

In proposing the toast of the most distinguished gathering, Mr. Villiers mention¬ 
ed the fact that the European Association is on the eve of entering the fiftieth year 
of its life. So it was not inappropriate to give a special thought and pay a special 
homage to the memory of our founder, the lute Mr. J. J. Keswick. 

He then outlined briefly the events in the stormy days of the Ilbert. Bill when the 
European Association was founded for the purpose of defending the integrity of the 
personal rights and liberties of the British. The Association still holds this purpose 
m the forefront of its policy “since on the maintenance of these rights largely de¬ 
pends the connection of the British non-official and mercantile community in India ; 
and, if the importance ot this connection has been necessary for the development of 
a greater India in the past, it will be an even greater necessity in the future when 
there.will fall more and more upon our shoulders the additional task of playing our 
part in the political arena and of helping India along the road to her destiny and 
will in the long run make for a sounder and more speedy evolution of that even¬ 
tually self-governing India to which so many Indians and even some Europeans 
would unduly and unsafely hasten the way.’ 

Mr. Villiers then proceeded to enunciate the Association’s policy wheu considered 
in the light of the recent White Taper : 

“First, of all, we stand for the progressive realisation of self-government in India. 

I repeat ihis with deliberation since there are those who profess to find our present 
attitude towards the re-establishment—ruthlessly if need be—of law and order incon¬ 
sistent with the maintenance of this ideal. There is of course no inconsistency at 
all. We have maintained throughout, and have lately reaffirmed, that we are oppos¬ 
ed to any advance whatsoever in self-government where organised defiance of the 
law is still the order of the day. So far indeed from one being intolerant of the 
other, we look upon the cessation of organised lawlessness as being a condition which 
must be satisfied before any further advance can be granted and our anxiety for the 
former is the measure of our desire for the latter. 

There will be those who will remind me that last year we were loyal to the policy 
of lenience and toleration in face of many clear warnings that, this policy was being 
carried to extreme lengths. This is true, but we did so, hoping against hope, that 
there might arise in India a body of public opinion, strong enough to put an end 
to this barren creed of non-co-operation. But always was that loyalty given with 
the full realisation that in the event of these hopes being unfulfilled, sterner measur¬ 
es would have to be adopted. It would seem that that time is now upon us and in the 
carrying out of your unpleasant task, Sir, we tender you our sympathy and loyalty, 
realising that while justice may be tempered with mercy, justice is also due to those 
millions of our fellow subjects who, I am convinced, ask nothing better than to be 
allowed to live peacefully and loyally under His Majesty’s Government. 

Secondly, I would remind these critics that no matter what form of Govern¬ 
ment is set up in this country, it will be the first necessity of any such government 
to see that the laws are observed and order maintained. We are, therefore, as con¬ 
sistent as we are genuine in our maintenance of this ideal, and for its evolution and 
attainment, we promise our full and unwavering support. 

42 
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But the support to be of any value must be sincere and it would be dishonest 
of me were I not to tell you, Sir, in front of this audience to-night, that the political 
creed of the British in India is rooted deeply and resolutely in certain conditions 
without which it can see neither reason for confidence nor the use of co-opcration, 
for it is of the very nature of things that the co-operation to be of any use must 
carry with it faith m the work for which that co-operation is sought and we hold 
that there are certain fundamental conditions, the non-observance of which will des- 
tory that faith to such an extent as to render our co-operation of no avail. In a 
word, we definitely dissociate ourselves from those who would build the roof before 
the foundations have been laid and further we ask to be satisfied that these founda¬ 
tions are as sound as in the given circumstances the wit of man can devise. 

A word then on the question of those foundations. At the conference represent¬ 
ed by delegates from 17 of our branches at which this amongst other questions was 
carefully considered, we reaffirmed our former view that the communal question 
must be settled voluntarily and not by imposition and by the word “must” we mean 
if success is to be the fruit of that settlement although of course after a certain 
period and in certain provinces, an imposed form of settlement may become inevita¬ 
ble. Secondly, we hold that provincial autonomy should be given effect, to for a 
sufficient period to enable the outcome to be judged before anything approximating 
to full federal autonomy shall have taken place. 

fn saying this we are not unmindful that changes will have to be made in the 
central government before provincial autonomy can be introduced, but these 
we contend should be such only as the fact of provincial autonomy shall 
demand. 

There will of course be those who will claim to see in this our advocacy of 
provincial autonomy an excuse for shelving the real issue—AII-India Federation. 1 
would remind all such that before the publication of the Simon lit port, this associa¬ 
tion had suggested a constitution for India based on the federal principle every 
month that has passed since then makes us more certain that accepting democracy 
as the basis of India’s future constitution, this policy is the only one and it, is just 
because we ourselves realise that an ultimate self-governing federation is the real 
issue that we are so determined that its foundations shall be well and truly laid. 
By all means let the architect’s plans of ultimate structure be charly delineated 
now. By all means let the foundations be cut iu such a manner as to conform to 
this acliniation, but the structure, in our opinion, must not be raised before the 
foundations shall have fully set and proved then?Belves capable of bearing the 
weight. 

Thirdly, we reaffirm our maintenance of the principle that there shall be tolerated 
no possibility of adverse discrimination, religious, racial, commercial or otherwise, by 
any majority against, any minority and that theie shall remain a sufficiency of the 
British element in the administration to enable the executive effect to be given 
to theBe legislative changes. These are the three great principles by which we 
stand. 

These, surely, are the foundation stones of a successful Federal India. 

It may be held that in suggesting conditions which are difficult of attainment we 
are taking away with the left hand what we profess to give with the right. We 
admit the difficulty of the conditions, but we definitely do not yet admit the 
impossibility of their being achieved and we suggest the following ns a possible 
method by which a solution may besought. 

We hold, as we have held throughout, that the one supreme reality in the welter 
of unreality is the facing of India’s problems on a provincial basis and we suggest 
not merelv the possibility, but even the likelihood of India’s supreme problem, the 
communal one togethar with her other problem, being found capable of a solutiou 
on a provincial basis. We therefore hope that you may see the way to urge His 
Majesty’s Government, in addition to the three committees already appointed, to set 
up, as soon as possible, separate provincial advisory conferences for the purpose of 
seeking a solution to the communal franchise and other major problems effecting the 
evolution of self-government within the provinces in order that agreements may be 
sought such as shall be satisfactory to a substantial majority of the major communi¬ 
ties and interests represented. 

Further that, if and when these agreements have been reached, you should 
recommend to His Majesty’s Government that on such a province or provinces, as 
arrive at a solution of their problems, self-government shall be conferred as soon as 
possible, always, of course, within the four walls of the federal structure to be and 
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subject to the clear realisation on their part of the responsibilities that shall exist 
between the federal government and these self-governing States. 

Regarding the provinces that will be unable to succeed in fulfilling the condition, 
we realise that it will not be a practical proposition for these provinces to remain 
indefinitely in the position of backward provinces and that, as such, after a 
reasonable period of time, solutions to their problems as well as a constitution, as 
the Prime Minister has suggested, may have to be imposed. But no matter how 
anxious most optimistic and advanced protagonists of Federation may be, it is 
frankly difficult to visualise how a Federation may be achieved with any substantial 
chances of success unless the various partners forming the Federation are voluntary 
partners in the widest and fullest sense of the term—how, in other words, a 
Federation can be made np partly of consenting and partly of non-consenting States. 
This being the case, we would seem to be faced with the necessity of adopting one 
of two alternatives, that the achievement of the federal scheme shall be delayed 
until, by consenting to and working their own constitutions, all provinces shall be 
in a position to consent to the federalisation, or, failing this and as an alternative, 
that a federation shall be launched on the basis of including only such States as 
shall have thus proved their eligibility—machinery being devised for dealing 
with non-consenting states until such time as they shall have conformed to these 
conditions. 

We realise that, this latter course will be fraught with immense difficulty, but 

difficulties loom ahead in which-ever direction we look and we definitely 

consider that since the difficulties cannot be avoided, it is better to face those that 

load to the land of promise rather than those which we believe will lead us back 

again into wilderness. 

In making these suggestions, we have in mind three considerations. Firstly, we 
believe there are certain provinces which arc ripe for immediate self-government and 
we see no reason why the fulfilment of their desires should be delayed because of 
the possibly backward tendencies of other provinces. Secondly, we believe that the 
granting of self-government in these circumstances to such provinces as prove their 
eligibility will, for ever, destroy the doubts that still remain in the minds of many 
as to the integrity of England’s intentions towards India. 

It matters not. whether there be justification for these doubts. The fact remains 
that they exist and until they are removed we shall not tap that body of would be 
co-operators which I am convinced exists in all provinces to-day. Lastly, we believe 
that the sight, of and knowledge that, some of the more fortunate provinces have been 
delivered safely of the child of self-government will, more than anything else, 
encourage others to divorce themselves from their sterile lover—the Congress. 

Now let, me deal briefly with the problem at the centre. We realise of course 
that, the changes in the Central Government will have to precede the inauguration of 
self-government in the provinces, but there are two reasons why we hold that 
federal responsibilities can only be achieved after provincial autonomy shall have 
been tried out. First, of all, since provincial autonomy is the foundation of the 
entire structure, these foundations must, as I have already said, be tested before 
they be asked to bear the weight of the federal super-structure. This seems to us to 
he clear commonsense, the truth of which we should not hesitate clearly and 
unequivocally to declare. Secondly, if the difficulties incidental to the evolving of 
provincial autonomy are complex, far more complex are the difficulties and adjust¬ 
ments to he faced before the Federal Government can be evolved. Tf these difficulties 
are going to be faced honestly and their solutions neither burked nor assumed, with all 
the will and all the industry in the world, it must take time and any effort unduly 
to rush it can but meet with disaster”. 

Mr. Villiers also acknowledged, on behalf of every member of the Association, 
their consciousness of the tremendous debt they owe to the public services of 
India, never more so than to-day, a debt, which is due to the Indian as well as to 
the European members thereof. “We would assure them of any support that lies 
within our power to give and if at any time our influence, such as it be, can be of 
service to them, well shall look upon the rendering of such service as a very small 
part of the repayment of that debt.” 

In paying a tribute to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of 
Willingdon, Mr. Villiers said that to all who have at heart the welfare of India and 
the Empire the appointment of the present Viceroy was received with very special 
welcome. In Bombay, in Madras, and, more recently, in Canada, His Excellency 
played difficult parts with rare sagacity and resource most ably supported by the 
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enthusiasm and tact of Her Excellency. “In your new high office, we are con¬ 
fident that again you will play your part, as you have always played it, and 
it is our earnest hope that good fortune will attend Your Excellency’s efforts to 
restore peace and tranquillity to this great country that you have been called upon 
to rule.” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

Dealing with the present political situation, H. E. the Viceroy said 

“I have fully realised since I have been head of the Government of India the 
feelings of doubt and bewilderment that have arisen in the minds *of both officials 
and non-officials on account of the fact that they have found it difficult to under¬ 
stand what the policy of the Government has been during the recent months. 

The Government’s Policy 

Let there be no doubt as to our policy now. We are determined to move on 
as rapidly as possible with our work on the constitutional reforms and here, let 
me say, that the British Delegates will, we hope, be with us early in February and 
f trust that the committees will commence their labours shortly after that date. 
This being the case, I wish to make it perfectly clear that, w r hile non-co-operation 
or any other subversive activities will not be allowed to impede the constitutional 
programme, every measure will be taken to maintain law and order throughout 
country and to prevent any party who attempts to do so from paralysing the 
the administration, whether their activities take the form of a no-rent, or no-revenue 
campaign or boycott of British goods and institutions as a political measure or 
the defiance of the laws of the country. Any measures which the Government 
may have to take will be particularly directed against organisations, which deli¬ 
berately attempt to create chaos and destroy any chance of economic improvement 
in the country and there will be no hesitation on the part of the Government, in 
giving the local Governments all reasonable powers to deal with any situation that 
may arise. 

*Now, what is the political situation in India at the present time ?—-asked the 
Viceroy. All fair-minded and moderate men and women, who form the great 
majority in both India and Britain, are in full support of the proposal that Indians 
should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their country, 
subject, to certain necessary safeguards of which, the exact details have yet to be 
approved. At the same time, we find determined efforts being made, by some 
leaders of the only active political organisation in this country, the “Congress” by 
speech and action* of the most unconstitutional and seditious character to destroy 
the possibility of having a peaceful atmosphere in which to carry out these reforms 
and to start again that non-co-operation, that civil disobedience campaign, the 
disastrous results of which to all classes of our people must still be very fresh in 
your minds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy next referred to the agitations in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the North West Frontier Province and put perfectly definite questions 
to the members of the Congress party as a whole. 

Why is it, when we should surely all be co-operating and working together to 
establish responsible government in this country, on the principle of which we are 
all agreed, that these Congress leaders should chose this moment to start this 
subversive campaign ? Is it because the leaders of this movement are thirsting for 
personal notoriety or is it that this is a serious effort to establish a parallel govern¬ 
ment in India and a determined endeavour to remove the Governor-General and 
his Government from carrying on the administration of Indian affairs ? If the 
latter, I can assure them that they will find that the Government of India, sup¬ 
ported by His Majesty’s Government and, as I believe, by a great majority of the 
Princes and the people of India are not going to be easily moved. If the former 
I venture to say that they are taking on themselves very serious responsibility in 
their endeavour to upset and destroy the peaceful recovery of the economic condi¬ 
tion of India at a time when peace was never more necessary. 

Appeal to Gandhiji 

Referring to the unbiassed statement issued by the Governments of the United 
Provinces and the NorthWest Frontier Province’ giving the reasons which forced 
them to ask for special powers the Viceroy said : 
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The perusal of these documents clearly shows hollowness and insincerity of this 
agitation and I venture to hope that, even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, ac¬ 
knowledged leader of the Congress Party who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to those activities and will agree to co-operate with us and 
give us the advantage of his powerful influence to help forward a solution of the 
great problem that is before us, namely, to secure for the Indian people the respon¬ 
sibility of administering their own affairs. 

You may, some of you, to-night, be asking yourselves why I, after long years of 
public service, undertook this great Empire duty in India at a time when political 
and economical conditions had created problems of greater difficulty than had ever 
existed before. The answer is that I love this country and have the greatest sym¬ 
pathy with and affection for her people and the proudest moment of my life will 
come to me, if, before I leave this country and close my career of service, I can feel 
I have helped to establish in India the great system of constitutional reforms, for 
which I have worked long years, on sound and satisfactory lines and so, I go for¬ 
ward strong in my resolve to ensure peace and order, that we may settle down to 
the consideration of such constructive measures as will improve the economic con¬ 
dition of the country and give a much wider field for the employment of the youth 
of our country than is at present available for them, for I believe that there is no 
country in the world that is in a sounder position to start trade revival than India 
when the world conditions improve, and we must also endeavour to secure a peace¬ 
ful atmosphere in order to get on with the work of the Reforms Committees, which 
will shortly be starting their labours and with this policy in view, I wish to make a 
very special appeal, on the eve of the beginning of the New Year, to'men and women 
of both British and Indian races, who find in this country their temporary or per¬ 
manent home and who wish to support arid assist the Government at this critical 
juncture, to co-operate together, to put aside distrust and suspicion and through 
frank and sincere discussion, to create a desire to find agreement and overcome the 
difficulties that lie before us. 

I beg of all loyal Indians to assist the Government by openly supporting the 
policy I have outlined and thus create a great public opinion in favour of peace, 
obedience to the laws of the land and the rapid development of the scheme of con¬ 
stitutional reforms. 

Lastly, I wish to say a word to my own countrymen, on a matter on which I 
have always felt strongly, a word as to the relations between out two races, which 
has been one of the main causes of our difficulties and troubles in the past. 1 
believe we have all been placed in this world for a period of time to work out the 
will of Providence, that there can be no question of superiority or inferiority on 
account of race and colour wherever our work may be, and that it cannot be the 
coloui of man that makes man, but it is the character of a man, whatever his 
colour, that counts. 

Fate has ordained long ago that British and Indians should be closely associated 
in working out the destiny of Tndia, and we, the British, can look back with great 
pride on our share in this all absorbing task and if my countrymen will bear in 
mind what I have said to-night on this subject and realised in its true perspective 
what our relations with our Indian fellow citizens in this country Bhould be, namely 
absolute equality of opportunity, I am perfectly certain that our two races will be 
found working together for many long years, for the great purpose of building up 
India to its promised position in tne family of nation that we call the British 
Empire.’’ 



THE ALL INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


CALCUTTA—1th. JULY 1031 

Amidst erics of “Down with the Congress lenders", 'Down with the Round 
Table Conference", and “Down with the Delhi Trueewallahs" by a section of the 
Delegates from Bombay, the eleventh session of the All India Trade Union Congress 
opened its proceedings in the Calcutta University Institute on the 4th. July 1931. 

A feature of the session was the withdrawal of official reporters who were in 
possession of ten rupee tickets at the request of a prominent member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Congress. 

Messages of good wishes were read from several members of the House of Com¬ 
mons and of the Lords as well as certain British Trade Union leaders. These in¬ 
cluded Dr. J\ Drummond Shiels, Mr. Kenner Brockway, Miss K. C. Wilkinson, Sir 
Ernest Ben net and Mr. Ben Turner. 

Mr, S. Saklatwala in his message protested against the ban put upon him by the 
“so-called Labour Government 1 and attacked Gandhiji by saying that during his last 
visit to India, ho tried his best to expose in its true light, “the treacherous role of 
Gandhi and his satellites masquerading as revolutionary leaders, but in reality 
seeking power, prestige, honour and admiration. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, retiring President, presided over the session. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Bose said :— 

I doubt if we can claim that, during the last, eighteen months the Trade Union 
movement has gained in strength and in volume. I would rather be inclined to say 
that, during this period, the movement receixed a setback. Many factors account 
for this setback but in my humble opinion the two most important factors are- 
first ly, the split which occurred at Nagpur and secondly the diversion caused by the* 
launching of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Some of our comrades may be dis¬ 
posed to think that the split did not weaken us ; but I cannot share this view for 
I have no doubt in my own mind that for the time being, at least, we have been 
weakened by the split. I am therefore one of those who sincerely deplore the split 
and if it be possible for us to close up our ranks, I shall heartily welcome that, 
event. So far as the second factor is concerned, I venture to think that, the atten¬ 
tion of the country as a whole w T as drawn away from the trade union movement 
owing to the superior attraction of the Civil Disobedience movement. Under different 
circumstances the Trade Union movement could have benefited by the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement and could have gained in strength as a result of it. but on 
this occasion the normal progress of the trade union movement has been impeded. 

Attempts at, unify within the ranks of the Trade Union movement have been 
made from time to time by various individuals and groups. I consider it desirable, 
therefore, to state clearly what the main problems are over which we quarrelled 
and how unity could best be achieved at this stage. The main issues are : 

(1) The question of foreign affiliation. (2) Representation at Geneva. (3) Manda¬ 
tory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions. 

With regard to the first issue, my personal view is that we need have no 
foreign affiliation now. The Indian Trade Union movement can well be left to take 
care of itself. We should be prepared to learn from every quarter and even to 
accept any help that may come from any part of the world. But we should not 
surrender to the dictates of either Amsterdam or Moscow. India will have to 
work out her own methods and adapt herself to her environment and to her own 
special needs. 

With regard to representation at Geneva, I am afraid that too much importance 
has been given to it by both sides. The best course for us would be to nave an 
open mind on the subject and come to a decision every year on this question. We 
need not decide beforehand once for all as to whether we should send any repre- 
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sentatives to Geneva or not, Personally, I have no faith in Geneva. Nevertheless 
if any friend will be satisfied by our keeping the question open for our decision 
every year, I have no objection to it. 

With regard to the mandatory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions, 

I am afraia there can hardly be any compromise, if the Trade Union Congress is to 
exist and function—if it is to work for the attainment of working class solidarity 
in the country—the resolutions of the Trade Union Congress are to be binding on 
all Unions affiliated to the Congress. To reduce the Trade Union Congress to the 
position and status of a loose federation or to something like an All-Parties 
Conference, would be suicidal. 

With regard to the question of Trade Union unity, my position is quite clear. 

I want unity because thereby we may have a strong and powerful organisation. 
But if we are to quarrel again arm part company, then we need not attempt a 
patch-up unity now. The Trade Union Congress is public property. All unions 
are welcome to join the Congress and make their presence felt. If thereby the 
oflicc of the Congress passes into the hands of a particular party, then no one can 
legitimately complain, I would therefore earnestly invite all unions to join the 
Trade Union Congress and to capture the executive if they so desire. 

Some of our workers feel very much concerned over the settlement arrived at 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin. I do not propose to launch into a 
criticism of the settlement because that would amount to something like a post 
mortem examination. The truce is an accomplished fact and we may ignore it at 
this stage. We can use our time and energy more profitably if we look to the 
future and try to prepare for it. The Trade Union Congress as a body did not 
have much to do with the Civil Disobedience movement last year. But it is open 
to it to take a larger share in the movement that is to come. In order to do that, 
preparations must begin from to-day. 

The Karachi session of the Indian National Congress passed a resolution now 
popularly known as the Fundamental Rights resolution. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to that resolution. On the one hand some have roundly 
condemned it as altogether inadequate and unsatisfactory while others have waxed 
eloquent over it. Both these views appear to me to be one-sided. However 
unsatisfactory the resolution may be, there is no doubt that the resolution stands 
for a departure from the old tradition, for a recognition of some of the 

rights of the workers and peasants and for a definite move in the direction of 
socialism. The value of the resolution is, not in what it contains in an explicit 
form, but in what it contains in an implicit form. It is the potentiality of the 

resolution—rather than the actual contents of the resolution—which appeals to me. 
The contents of the resolution have to be amplified and improved before it can be 
altogether satisfactory. We are glad to uote that a committee is already working 
for this purpose. 

People in this country are at the moment awaiting the result of the Round 
Table Conference. I cannot persuade myself to believe that anything substantial 
will come out of the Conference in the present temper aud mentality of the British 
Government. Further, the composition of the Round Table Conference is such as 
makes it exceedingly difficult to press home the popular point of view and the 

popular demands. When the result of the Conference is announced, it will then be 

time for the peoples to take such actiou as they think fit. That psychological 
moment should not be lost by the people when it does arrive. 

At the Nagpur session of the Congress, the boycott of the Whit.tley Commission 
had been decided upon. That Commission have just issued their report. If 1 were to 
act like a logician, I should ignore that Report altogether but I shall not do that. 
Whether it be good, bad or indifferent, we should not ignore a document of that 
character which is now before the public and which the public are bound to take 
serious notice of and criticise. I should say at the very outset that the value of the 
report of a particular Commission lies not iu what it contains on paper but in 
what will ultimately come out of it, 

Will the expenditure over the Commission be justified for one thing—that is a 
question which even the man in the street will ask. We Indians nave seen bo 
much of the reports that only and unless some tangible good actually comes out 
of a particular Commission apart from the mere issuing of a report—we are 
inclined to be highly sceptical and suspicious about the results. I may even say 
that in the past the reports of some Commissions have met with wholesale con- 
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dernnation owing to the failure of the Government to implement even the good 
points in those reports. 

The present report has laid considerable emphasis on the problem of welfare 
work for labour and though I voted for the boycott of the Whitley Commission, 
1 have no hesitation in saying that if the recommendations on this point are given 
effect, to—there will be an improvement on the present position. Nevertheless 
1 am constrained to say that some of the larger and more important ouestions 
have not been dealt with properly. Labour to-day wants the right to worx. It is 
the duty of the State to provide employment for the citizens and where the State 
fails to perform this duty, it should accept the responsibility of maintaining them. 
In other words the worker-citizen cannot be at the mercy of the employer to be 
thrown out on the streets and made to starve at his sweet will. The industrial 
life of the country is to-day faced with a crisis owing to the application of axe. 1 
am not unmindful of the difficulties of the employers. It is something impossible 
for them to maintain their old staff and they are forced to resort to retrenchment. 
But even in such cases the State cannot absolve itself of all responsibility And 
the employer should be told that if in his brighter days he has made his pile with 
the help of his poor workers, he cannot leave them to their fate when adversity 
overtakes them. Untill this problem of retrenchment is satisfactorily solved, there 
can be no industrial peace in this country. 

Just as every worker can claim the right to work, he can also claim the right 
to a living wage. Does the factory worker in India get a living wage to-day ? 
Look to the jute factories and to the textile mills. What enormous profits they 
have made in the past 1 What portion of these enormous profits did they spend 
for the welfare of the poor and oppressed workers ? I know that they will sav 

that of late they are in a bad way. But, granting that proposition, may we not, ask 

what profits they have made, what dividends they have declared and what reserves 
they piled up throughout their past history ? I should not in this connection 
forget the Indian Railways either. They are now busy applying the axe. But those 
who are now resorting to drastic retrenchment have certainly some duty towards 
those who in the past enabled them to swell their profits and pile up their reserves. 
We can also refer to our tea planters What are the profits that they have been 

making and how have they been treating their labour ? Is it not a fact that in 

some areas at least, the poor workers are still subjected to conditions which have 
much in common with the old institution of slavery Z What then has then the 
Labour Commission recommended for securing to the Indian worker a living wage 
and decent treatment ? They have referred to minimum wages in the jute and 
textile industry. But can we rest assured that the minimum wage means a living 
wage ? 

It is not necessay for me to enter into a detailed examination of the different 
recommendations made by the Whitley Commission. I shall refer, however, to only 
one small point which though apparently insignificant is of vital interest to the 
growth of the Trade Union movement iu India. The report says that “Section 22 
of the Trades Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that ordinarily 
not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which the Union is concerned.” l^e 
Commission should have known that in India outsiders or non-workers are usually 
elected as office bearers of Trade Unions because employees who agree to work as 
office-bearers are usually victimised by the employers ou some flimsy pretext or 
other. Therefore, if employees are to be forced to become office-bearers themselves— 
there should be some arrangement for preventing their victimisation at the hands of 
their employers. Otherwise, if the present policy of victimisation continues, it will 
be impossible for the employees to become office-bearers. 

To sum up, the major problems of unemployment, retrenchment and living wage 
for the workers—have not been handled properly. The ameliorative programme 
drawn up by the Commission is attractive in many places—but who is going to 
give effect to that programme ? Can anything be expected from the present Govern¬ 
ment which is definitely anti-labour. The labour problem is, therefore ultimately a 
political problem. Until India wins her freedom and establishes a democratic— 
if not socialistic—Government, no ameliorative programme for the benefit of labour 
can be given effect to iu this country. It is clear from the Report that everything 
is practically left to the Government. The report does not say anything as to how 
labour oan capture or influence the governmental machinery. But till this is done, 
no amount ox reports can actually benefit labour. The Commission should have 
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recommended adult franchise in connection with the new constitution. In addition 
to this or as an alternative the Commission could also have recommended a certain 
percentage of seats in the provincial and central legislatures to be reserved for the 
representatives of labour. 

The trade union movement is destined to grow in strength and in volume in 
spite of the temporary setbacks that it may have received in the past. Various 
currents and cross currents of thought, sometimes make trade union workers feel 
bewildered as to the path or the modus operavdi they should follow. There is on the 
one hand the right wing who stand for a reformist programme above everything 
else. On the other side there are our communist friends who, if I have understood 
them aright, are close adherents and followers of Moscow. Whether we agree with 
the mentality or with the views of either group or not, we cannot fail to under¬ 
stand them. Between these two groups, stands another group which stands for 
socialism—for full-blooded socialism—but which desires that India should evolve 
her own form of socialism as well as her own methods. To this group I humbly 
claim to belong. I have no doubt in my own mind that the salvation of India, as 
of the world, depends on socialism. India should learn from and profit by the ex- 

E erience of other nations—but. India should be able to evolve her own methods in 
eeping with her own needs and her own environment. In applying any theory 
to practice, you can never rule out geography or history. If you attempt it, you 
are bound to fail. I also think that India should evolve her own form of socialism. 
When the whole world is engaged in Socialistic experiments why should we not do 
the same thing ? It msy be that the form of Socialism which India will evolve will 
have something new and original about it which will be of benefit to the whole 
world. 


SEC OSD DAY-5TH. JULY 1932 

Unusual scenes were witnessed, on the 5th. July , during the second day’s 
proceedings of the Congress, when about 200 left-wingers forced their 
entrance to the Executive Committee meeting of the Congress and created such a 
scene that Mr. Subhas Chaudra Bose, who was presiding over the meeting, had to 
withdraw. Much heat was generated at the meeting over the question of the recog¬ 
nition of some trade unions. Left-wingers who mustered strong at the entrance to 
the hall, waited for some time. Suddenly a man from upstairs asked them to come 
up. “Redshirt." volunteers were pushed aside, and crying “Inquilab Zindabad” and 
“Mazdur Dalki Jai”, the left-wingers forced their way upstairs, and created most 
disorderly scenes. 

A censure motion against Mr. Subhas Bose was moved which was narrowly de¬ 
feated by 2G to 24 votes. This caused further uproar, and effort made repeatedly by 
delegates on both sides to restore order were of no avail. Mr. Bose theu withdrew 
with a number of delegates. 

Immediately after Mr. Bose's retirement the situation became worse, Communist 
slogaus and songs were sung freely. The volunteers were not present and people 
standing on chairs, were seen addressing one another, and crying for peace. It 
was sheer bedlam. The extreme section consisted chiefly of Bombay communists led 
by Mr. S. G. Deshpande. 


THIRD DAY-6TH. JULY 1932 

“Opposition” Group's Meeting 

A meeting of the Executive Council ;of the Opposition Group which was 
held this rooming in the Albert Institute, was dissolved owing to a large number 
of men 2 reported to have been armed with lathis, having rushed id. There 
was a difference of opinion between these men and the members of the Council over 
the legality of the holding of the meeting. On the refusal of the organisers 
to dissolve it, they were threatened and chased with lathies, with the result that 
the meeting broke up amidst uproar. Nobody was hurt. 

43 
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Left-wingers' Greetings to Soviet Russia 

Resolutions greeting the Soviet Union for accomplishing its five years’ plan, 
condemning the jute mill-owners for ‘intimidating’ millhands, boycotting the Geneva 
Labour Conference, condemning the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, sympathising with the 
peasantry of Burma, U. P.and other provinces in its struggle, condemning the Whitley 
Commission, reaffirming the resolution passed at Jheria which declared the goal of 
the Congress as a Socialistic Workers’ and Peasants’ republic of India, and autho¬ 
rising the Executive Committee to elect delegates to the next session of the League 
against Imperialism and the Pan-pacific Trade Union Congress Secretariat, were passed 
at a meetiug held in the night in Metiabruz, a suburb of Calcutta, by the left-wingers 
of the Congress led by Mr. Deshpande and other Bombay Communists. 
About ten to twelve Unions, most of them not recognised by the Trade Union 
Congress Executive, were represented at the meeting which styled itself as “the 
open session of the Congress,” and elected Mr. D. B. Kulkari as President and 
Mr. S. V. Despande, Mr. Bunkim Mukherjce, and Mr. S. G. Sardesai as General 
Secretaries for the current year. 


FO UR TH DA Y- 7 TH. ') UL Y m2 

Adjourned Session Meeting 

The adjourned session of the Congress was held this morning at. the Town Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Delegates from about thirty 
unions attended the Congress, which concluded after adoptiug about, thirty resolutions. 

At the outset the Congress adjourned for 15 minutes as a mark of respect to 
the memory of Dinesh Gupta, and a condolence resolution conveyed the sympathy 
of the Congress to the bereaved family. 

The “inaction” of Mr. Deshpande, the outgoing General Sceretury, was condemned 
and he was a&ed to submit the annual report and audited accounts to the new 
secretary within a mouth. 


s 


Resolutions 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the Congress to-day 

“The Congress has heard with feelings of profound grief the sad news of the 
execution of Mr. Dinesh Gupta and begs to convey its siueercst condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family. Resolved further that as a mark of respect and 
honour to the deceased, the Congress do stand adjourned for 15 minutes/' 

Late Mr. Baptihta 

“This Congress places on record its sense of deep sorrow ut the demise of Mr. 
Joseph Baptista, ex-President of the T. U. C. in carrying on the struggle for the 
emancipation of working class/' 

Deshpande Group's Conduct 

“Taking into consideration the fact 

(a) That Mr. Deshpande and his group since the Nagpur Session of the Trade 
Union Congress have done nothing to keep the T. U. C. in a normally functioning 
condition. 

(b) That they have not cared to make any efforts to help the work of bringing 
about unity in the ranks of workers. 

(c) That, they have, instead of helping the work of Session of the T. U. C. 
obstructed the work of *he Executive Council for full three days, having gone 
to such extremes as to insult the President and other comrades, and to violate 
the constitution of the T. U. O. by calling a meeting of the Executive Council 
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which they have no right to call, by holding a mock session of the Congress ftt 
Matiabruj attended by representatives of unions many of which are bogus. 

(d) That, they have avoided the responsibility of submitting the annual report 
and statement of accounts, and have resorted to obstructive tactics, so as to pre¬ 
vent the passing of a censure motion against them. 

That the Congress strongly condemns' the role played by Mr. Deshpande and his 
group during the whole of the last year and specially, their conduct in the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the T. U. C. 

This Congress conveys its hearty thanks to all those in India and abroad who 
have offered their greetings to the T. U. C/‘ 

Fraternal Greetings 

“This Congress sends its fraternal greetings to the workers of the world and to 
all the organisations of the working Hass fighting for the overthrow of imperialist 
dominations. This Congress expresses its sense of solidarity with the workers of 
the world in their tight against capitalist and imperialist exploitation. ’ 


Five Year Plan in Russia 

‘ This Congress conveys its heartiest congratulations to Soviet Russia in their 
attempt to bring about an uplift of the workers of Russia and wishes it complete 
success in the execution of the Five-year plan.'" 

“This Congress condemns the action of the British Government in. refusing 
passports to Messrs, Saklatvala and Gallacher for coming to India, particularly in 
connection with the 11th Session of the T. l T , 0.” 


Report ani> Account 

“This Congress expresses its strong disapproval of the conduct of Mr. Desh¬ 
pande. the outgoing General Secretary, in 'not submitting the Annual Report and 
the audited statement of accounts to the Executive Council in conformity with 
the usual practice and the constitution, and particularly in view of a resolution 
to this effect passed by the Executive Council at its meeting held in Calcutta on 
(ith dune, 1931 and directs him to hand over all books of accounts, records, docu¬ 
ments and other properties to the General Secretary elected at this Congress, within 
a month from this date. In the event of his failure to do so thiH Congress empowers 
the new General Secretary to take all necessary steps in the matter." 

Meerut Prisoners 


“This Congress strongly protesting against the imprisonment of working class 
leaders including the Meerut accused who have fought for the cause 
of the Indian working class, calls upon the workers to organise themselves with 
a view to effectively enforcing the demand for the withdrawal of the Meerut case 
and the unconditional release of other labour leaders." 


Fundamental Rights 


“Resolved that a sub-committee be formed with the following members to go 
into the question of fundamental rights and report, its findings to the Executive 
Council within 2 months : 

Messrs. V. H. Joshi, A. T. Thyab iSheikh, P, M. Naidu, J. N. Mitra, S. B. 
Kar." 


Unity 


Resolved that .—“This Congress exhorts all trade unions in the country to ex¬ 
plore all avenues for bringing about unity in the Trade Union movement and 
further authorises the following committee to co-operate with all trade union 
organisations in the country including the Bombav Unity Committee and lay down 
a common platform for the achievement of unity/’ 

“This Congress also resolves that in working for unity, the committee do observe 
the following instruction :— 

(1) No affiliation of the Trade Union Congress at present to any foreign 
organisation; 
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(2) The question of sending delegates to the Geneva Conference to be kept open 
to be decided every year at the annual session of the Congress • 

(H) The decisions of the majority in the T. U. C. to be binding on all affiliated 
unions. 

The committee to consist of (1) Messrs. Sheik Tayab, (2) Ruikor, (II) Mukund 
Lall (Convenor), (4) S. C. Bose, (5) W. V. R. Naidu.” 

Non ‘Recognition or Unions 

“This Congress condemns in most unequivocal terms the policy of withdrawing 
or refusing recognition to the proper constituted Trade Unions by the employers, 
private as well as Governmental, and further invites all organisations interested in 
the working class movement to rally round the Trade Union Congress in forcing 
the bands of these employers to accord recognition to all such proper organised 
Trade Unions.” 

Revision of Rules 

“This Congress appoints a committee consisting of Messrs. J. L. Ganguly, S. B. 
Ear, V. H. Joshi. R. 8. Ruiker and 8. Mukunda Lall, M. K. Ghosh (Convenor) 
with powers to revise the present constitution of the A. I T. U. C. and make re¬ 
commendations to the Executive Countil for consideration at its next meeting.’ 

Flag Slogans Anc Badges 

“That, this Congress appoints a committee composed of Messrs. V. H. Joshi, 
A. Tavab Sheikh, G. L. Kandalkar. S. B. Ear. J. L. Ganguly. S. E. Pramamck, P. 
M. Naidu. P. M. Chaudhuri, W. V. R. Naidu and .1. N. Mittra. to report within 
two months as to what flag, badge, slogans and songs should be adopted for the 
A. I. T. U. C’\ 



Reports 

OFFICIAL & NON-OFFICIAL 
July—December 1931 



REPORT OF THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 

The report, of the Whitley Commission, or better known as the Royal Commission 
on Labour was released for publication simultaneously in India and in London on 
the 1st. July 1931. 

The Committee was appointed b> a Parliamentary announcement on the 4th. July 
1929 to enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in industrial 
undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency and standard 
of living of the workers, and on the relations l>etween the employers and the employ¬ 
ed, and to make recommendations : 

The Commission began its work in October 1929 and completed it by signing the 
report on 14th. Mareh, 1931. The total cost estimated in connection with the Com¬ 
mission was Rs. 10,50,000. 

The report is a document of 581 pages. The Commission examined 837 witness¬ 
es, held 128 public sittings and 71 private sessions. It is a wide survey of the indus¬ 
trial conditions of India including Burma. There were eleven members of the 
Commission excluding the Chairman. They wore Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla, Sir Alexander Murray, Messrs A. G. Clow, K. 
Ahmed. G. 1). Birla, John Cliff. X. M. .Toshi, I). Chamanlall. and Miss B. M. le 
Poer Power. 

The report is unanimous except for a minute appended by Sir Victor Sassoon 
who thought that in certain matters the Commission had gone too for to the prejudice 
of the employer? and that of another by Mr. K. Ahmed who added certain unimpor¬ 
tant observations of his own on questions relating to seamen. The Commission 
attempted a reply to Sir Victor, but did not consider that Mr. Ahmed’s observa¬ 
tions required any answer. Sir Ibrahim could not sign the report, having been 
unable to work with the Commission after his appointment as President of the Le¬ 
gislative Assembly. 

On the all-important question of wages, the Commission admitted that the figures 
so far obtained were appalling. As for Assam the Commission thought the conditions 
were different from those of the rest of India. The following are some of the import¬ 
ant recommendations of the Commission :— 

Summary of Recommendations 

Transport Services 

(a) For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous discharge certificates should 
be issued, unless the Shipping Master is satisfied that the recruit is required for 
employment and that suitable men are not already available; 

(b) Thereafter continuous discharge certificates should be issued only to persons 
for whom posts are available and unnecessary recruiting should be discouraged ; 

Shipping Masters should be authorized forthwith to exclude from the register all 
seamen who have not been in employment for a period of three years and, to begin 
with, a seaman should be struck off the register automatically on the expiry of three 
years from his last discharge. The period of three years should be steadily reduced 
to 18 months, but the latter period may be altered, if necessary, in consultation with 
representatives of ship-owners and seamen. 

(a) Whipping Masters should encourage seamen to use the provisions of the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act relating to the allotment of wages ; 

(b) The shipping office Bhould remit, the amount of the allotment by money 
order ; 

(e) The maximum limit of allotment should be raised to two-thirds of the sea¬ 
men’s wages. 

Consideration should be given to the provision in ports of welfare institutions 
for Indian seamen. 

The Governments of Bengal and Burma should undertake an enquiry into the 
conditions of employment on inland steam vessels. 

The practice of nominating a representative of labour on Port Trusts should 
be extended to all the major ports. 
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With a view to decasualization and to secure more emiitable distribution of em¬ 
ployment, a system of registration of dock labour should be introduced in each of 
the main ports, supervised and controlled by the port authority assisted by represen¬ 
tatives of shipowners, stevedores and labourers. 

Tramway companies should endeavour to restrict working hours to 54 a week 
and to to arrange the hours of duty as to compel the workers to take one day s 
rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the authorities should consider whether in 
particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, and if so, how it can be enforced. 

Public Works Contracts 

Public Works contracts should stipulate 

(a) The wages to be paid, and 

lb) A minimum age for employment not less than 12 years. 

In regard to large construction works whether carried out depart mentally or b> 
contract :— 

(a) The Medical and Public Health Departments should he consulted beforehand 

(b) Rules should be framed as to housing, sanitation and medical treatment and 
facilities ; 

(c) The Medical Department should be responsible for the worker’s health. 

The possibilities of the wider application of departmental working should be con 

sidered by the Public Works Departments generally. 

Stan hard Wage 

Every effort should be made to put into operation a policy of standardized' 
wages in the Bombay cotton mills. 

The Jute Industry in Bengal should take early steps to investigate the possibility 
of standardization of wage rates both for time and piece workers, associating with 
it representatives of “bona fide” trade unions. 

Fines and Deductions 

Legislation regarding deductions from wages and lines is necessary and desire- 
able. * 

(a) Fines— 

(i) The fining of children should be prohibited. 

fii) The payment of the fine should not be spread over more than one month 
from the date bn which it was imposed. 

(iii) The maximum amount deducted in fines should not exceed in any month 
half an anna in the rupee of the worker’s earnings. 

(iv) The sums received from fineB should be credited to a purpose beneficial to 
the employees as a scale and approved by some recognized authority. 

(v) Employees should be required to post notices specifying the acts or ommis- 
sions in respect of which a fine may be imposed. Fines for acts or ommissions not 
so specified should be made illegal. 

Sale of Liquor 

(a) Tn all large cities and industrial areas a general policy should be adopted of 
restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(b) The areas selected should be sufficiently wide to ensure the policy of res¬ 
triction being effective. 

(c) The number of drink shops should be reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should be limited, and should in no case include any 
part of the forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale of liquor should be pro- 

(c) The possibility of an extension of the system by which spirituous liquor may 
not he supplied except in sealed bottles should be examined. 

All railway administrations should make persistent efforts to help their workers 
by means of co-operative credit. A study should be made of the methods adopted 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Payment of wages— 

la) Legislation Bhould be enacted providing for the payment of wages 

within 7 days from the expiry of the period in which they have been earned in the 
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ordinary case, and as early as possible but not later than 2 days from the date of 
discharge in the case of an operative who is discharged. 

(b) The law should be applicable to factories, mines, railways, and plantations 
and should provide for possible extensions to other branches of industry. 

India should have an Institute of Nutrition, as recommended by the 
Agricultural Commission, with a Director and sufficient number of qualified ’ assis¬ 
tants. Publicity work should be part of its functions, propaganda material being 
prepared under supervision of the Director in consultation with provincial Public 
Health Departments. 

Local authorities should construct sanitary markets in all urban and industrial 
areas. 

Adulteration of Foods Acts should Ik* in force in all provinces and local 
Govern merits should endeavour to make their provisions more widely applicable. 
Severer penalties should be provided and a clause regulating importation and sale of 
condensed skimmed milk should, if possible, be incor|>oratcd. 

The provision of working class housing should be a statutory obligation ou evary 
Improvement Trust. 

An improvement trust should be established for Howrah. 

Compensation 

The Workmen s Compensation Act should now be extended to cover as complete¬ 
ly as possible the workers in organized industry, whether their occupations are 
hazardous or not ; and there should be a gradual extension to workers in less orga¬ 
nized employment, beginning with those who are subject to most risk. 

The following classes of workmen should now be included 

(a) Workmen employed in factories using power and employing not less than 
10 persons, and i.i factories not using power employing not less* than 50 persons. 

(h) Workmen in all mines except open quarries in which less than 50 peiaona 
are employed and no explosives are used. 

(c) All workmen employed in docks. 

(d) All workmen employed in work on oilfields. 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not less than 50 tons and on all inland 
vessels propelled by steam or motor engines and persons employed on the more im¬ 
portant public ferries not so propelled. 

tf) Workmen employed on Government plantations and on tea. coffee or rubber 
plantations employing not less than 50 persons. 

(g) Workmen employed in the operation of mechanically propelled vehicles which 
are maintained for the transport of passengers or for commercial purposes. 

(h) Workmen engaged in the construction, maintenance or demolition of canals, 
sewers, public roads, tunnels, aerial ropeways and pipe lines, and of dams, embank- 
menu or excavations 20 or more feet m height, and of all permanent bridges. 

(j) Workmen engaged in building work as iu the existing clause, but the refer¬ 
ence in this clause to industrial and commercial purposes should be omitted. 

(j) Workmen employed in connection with the generation and distribution of 
electrical energy. 

Trade Unions 

Every employers' organisation should set up a special committee for the purpose 
of giving continuous consideration to the improvement, of the well-being and efficien¬ 
cy of the workers in establishments controlled by its members. 

“Recognition” should mean that a union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either the common or individual interests of 
its members. The fact that a union consists only of a minority of employees or the 
existence of rival unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition. 

Government should take the lead, in the case of their industrial employees, in 
making recognition of unions easy and in encouraging them to secure registration. 

Union leaders should endeavour to give as many members as possible some share 
in the work of the union. 

(a) Trade Union organizers should endeavour to act as officials and should train 
them for the position. 

(b) The training should commence before the selected man leaves his employment 
and he should be assisted to improve his general education. 
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The Trade Union Act should be re-examined in not more than three years' time : 
all limitations imposed on the activities of registered unions and their officers and 
members should be reconsidered so as to ensure that the conditions attached to 
registration are not such as to prevent any well-conducted “bone fide” union from 
applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure free of charge the conduct of their audit by 
official audits and investigations should be made available for the public as well as 
for the uniou. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered trade union shall 
be actually engaged or employed in an industry with which th« union in concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be precluded from initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies. 

The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 1800 should be repealed. 

Joint Machinery 

In many centres the organization of joint machinery would go far to develop a 
sense of responsibility in trade unions. The organization should include not only 
some joint committee or council within the individual establishment, but also a lar¬ 
ger body of representatives of both sides of the industry in tin* centre concerned. 

Some statutory machinery will be permanently required to deal with trade disput¬ 
es and : t will be necessary to consider the form which Mich machinery should take 
before the Trade Disputes* Act expires in 19.14. 

No further legislation making a breach of contract of service criminal offence 
should be countenanced. 

Assam Reck fitment 

The power conferred by Section 3 of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
(Act VI of 1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately, and no barrier should be set up to prevent free movement 
of a labour from one part of India to another. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act should lie repealed and a new incus lire 
should be enacted in its place. 

Where control in required, it should be exercised over the forwarding of recruits 
to the Assam plantations. All special restrictions on th> agencies for obtaining re¬ 
cruits for Assam should be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide— 

(a) that no assisted emigrant from controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot maintained by the industry or by suita¬ 
ble groops of employers and approved by the local Government or by such authority 
as it may appoint 

(b) that local agents should maintain registers of recruits in the prescribed form 

<c) that minors unaccompanied by a parent or guardian should not be forward¬ 
ed ; and 

(d) that the depot and its registers should be oj>en to inspection by officers 
appointed by the provincial Government for the purpose. 

The Assam Labour Board should be abolished. 

(a) The Government of India should appoint a Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from other provinces who have not yet 
settled in Assam. This officer should also be entrusted with responsibility for emi¬ 
grants during the journey. 

(b) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants and his staff should be defrayed by 
a cess on emigrants. 

fa) The tea industry should give publicity to the advantages which the plantations 
have to offer to the inhabitants of other provinces. 

(b) The emigrant should be encouraged to maintain touch with his own people 
by means of correspondence. 

Repatriation : 

(a) Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden, whether from an 
area of free or controlled recruiting should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense. 

(b) The Protector of Immigrants and the planters in consultation should consi¬ 
der tne machinery necessary to make the right of repatriation effective. 
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(c) In the case of the worker who transfers his services to another garden before 
the three years have expired, the cost of repatriation should fall on the employer by 
whom he was last engaged. A worker transferring his services to an employer out¬ 
side the tea industry should thereby be considered to have surrendered the right to 
repatriation. 

(d) The Protector should be empowered to repatriate a garden worker, at the 
expense of his employer, within one year of his arrival in Assam if this is necessary 
on the ground of health, the unsuitability of the work to his capacity, unjust 
treatment by the employer or for other sufficient reason, and at any time before 
the expiry of three years if he is satisfied that the immigrant is unable with due 
diligence to secure a normal wage and desires to be repatriated. 

(e) A worker dismissed before the expiry of the three years should be entitled 
to repatriation at the expense of the employer dismissing him, unless it is established 
that the dismissal was due to wilful misconduct. 

(f) In case of physical assault by an employer or his agent, in addition to any 
other penalty which may be provided by law, the magistrate should be empowered 
to order the repatriation of the worker at the expense of the employer. 

Tea Gardens 

Wage-fixing machinery in the Assam plantations :— 

(a) The establishment of statutory wage-fixing machinery in the Assam planta¬ 
tions, if practicable, is desirable, and there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can be devised. 

(b) Before legislation is undertaken an enquiry should be instituted as to the 
most suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid and the variations in these 
rates between district and district and between garden and garden. The tea industry 
should be invited to co-operate in this inquiry. 

In the Dooars, Wages should invariably be paid direct to the worker and not 
through the Sardar. 

The employment, either directly or with their parents, of children before tb- 
age of 10 years should be prohibited by law. The names of all employed <ebtr ,r - ‘ 
should be entered in the wage-book and in the case of children not bon? vu 
plantation and therefore without a registered birth certificate, the Garden does fc 
should be required to determine the age before the child is allowed to start work. 

(a) The Director of Public Health, his assistant and the district health officers 
should be ex-officio inspectors of plantations. 

(b) As soon as a complete health service comes into being in Assam and 
Bengal the inspecting powers of Civil Surgeons shsuld be transferee! to the officer* 
of the Health Department. 

A Board of Health and Welfare should be established under statute for convenient 
planting areas. 

A labour bureau on a scale not smaller than that represented by the Bombay 
Labour Office should be established in Bengal. 

(a) A Labour Commissioner responsible for the administration of a U labour 
subjects should be appointed in every province except Assam. 

(b) He should be a selected officer and should hold the appointment for a com- 
paiatively long period. 

(c) He should be responsible for the publication of labour statistic**, should 
have the right to cuter all industrial establishments, should be generally accessible 
both to employers and labour and should act as a conciliation officer. 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Commissioner should be io the chie* 

industrial centre of the province. * 

(e) In provinces where part-time appointments have to be made, a coinbinatic- 
of the functions of the Director of Industries and of the Labour Commissioner should 
be avoided. 

A Labour Commissioner should be appointed for the Central Government. 


The New Constitution. 

Industrial Council. . _ t . t 

(a) In the frame-work of the future constitution, provision should b 
an organization (the Industrial Council), which would enable reprew Wl■ 
employees of labour and of Governments to meet regularly in conference We al’t#? 
labour measures and labour policy. * 

44 
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The Council should be sufficiently representative but not too large. The 
representatives of labour should be elected by registered trade unions, and where 
there are no registered trade unions of any size they should be nominated by 
Government. The employers’ representatives should also be eleeted by associations of 
employers, whose voting powers should be approximately proportionate to the 
number of workers which their members employ. 

(c) The Council should meet annually and its president should be elected at 
each annual session. The secretary of the Council should be a permanent official 
responsible to it for the current business throughout the year. 

(d) Functions of the Council. 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred t-o it and also to initiate 
such proposals. 

(ii) to promote a spirit of co-opertion and understanding among those concerned 
with about policy, and to provide an opportunity for an interchange of information 
regarding experiments in labour matters. 

(iii) to advise the Central and provincial Governments on the framing of rules 
and regulations. 

(iv) to advice regarding the collection of labour statistics and the co-ordination 
and development of economic research. 


Labour legislation 

If labour legislation is Central the authority finally responsible for such legislation 
must be the Central Legislature. If labour legislation is to be decentralized, some 
co-ordinating body will be mcessaiy. The decisions of the Council could not be 
given mandatory power, but in certain circumstances it might be made obligatory 
for provincial Governments within a specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or njtxtion. 

In the present circumstances, the aim should be to maintain the factory worker’s 
Unit <he Milage and, as far as possible, to regularise it. 

The Employment Of The Factory Worker 

lowers should bt excluded from the engagement and dismissal of labour. Whe- 
revci the scale of the factory permits it. a labour officer should be apjKmiled directly 
under the General Manager. His main functions should be in regard to engage¬ 
ments. dismissals and discharge. Employers’ associations in co-operation with trade 
unions should adopt a common policy to stamp out bribery. Workers should be 
encouraged to apply tor definite periods of leave and should go with a promise that 
on their return at the proper time they will be able to resume their old work. 
Wherever possible, an allowance should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

The education of the industrial worker should receive special attention, but in 
preference to concentrating on the education of halftimers, employers should try to 
develop the education of their workers’ children in their factory schools. In apply¬ 
ing compuiscry education, (a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims 
uf ward# inhabited by mill-workers ; (b) it is desirable that the upper age-limit 
ifeOtfrfbe brought up to at least 12 years ; and (c) employers might assist by Jend- 
Wljliwop toy equipping schools and in other w r ays. 

comprehensive scheme for reducing staff is contemplated in an indus> 
M®gJW®trodiiction of a joint scheme of unemployment insurance, c.g. the one out- 
W.Fawcett Committee of 1928-29, should be considered. Government 
Mw examine the possibilities of making preparations to deal with unemployment 
%4Mk and of taking action where it is now required, on the lines of the 

»y*M mafiaed to deal with famine in rural areas. 


Hours In Factories 

Ttof weekly limit of hours for perennial factories should be reduced to 54 and the 
*Mjfrries working on continuous processes or supplying daily 
* a hour week subject to an average week of 54 hours 

n ’ti i Bc onfonpity with the piovisions in respect of holidays, 

li* lu!. int etflift B shouId ordinarily amount to not less than an hour in the 

' Spread agar (a) for individual adults, should not exceed 32 hours; (b) 
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for men : this need not be limited to the calendar day and may be subject to exemp¬ 
tions in the interests of the workers and acceptable to them ; (c) for women, no 
exemptions should be permissible and the rest period should include the hours bet¬ 
ween 10 P.M. and 5AM.; and (d) for children : should not exceed 7 % hours and 
the rest period should include the hours from 7 P.M. to 5-30 A.M. 

Special and continuous attention should be given by the Government of Bengal 
and its officers to the evil arising out of the double employment of children. The 
maximum daily hours for children should be limited to 5. Employers should 
arrange to give children at least one rest interval. Persons between the ag<s of 15 
and 16 years should not be employed as adults without a medical certificate of 
physical fitness. Their employment should be prohibited when women canot be 
employed. Tne minimum rate for overtime should be l^times the normal rate where 
works exceeds 54 hours and should be 1 % times the normal rate for work in excel* 
of 60 hours a week. 

Where weekly rest days cannot be given, two rest days should be required ft the 
end of the fortnight or failing this either a continuous period of rest of 24 hotnmsjj 
once a week or of 48 hours once fortnight. A week of 60 hours should be a. h’w* 
to be exceeded only in most exceptional circumstances. 

Working Conditions in Factories 

Rules under Section 37 of the Factories Act requiring factories to be 
annually should be made, when they don ot exist, and strictly enforced in all 

Every factory should be compelled to maintain separate and sufficient 
accommodation for males and females and adequate staff' to keep them clean. 

Rigorous actions should hi taktn against those factoiies where conditii 
regard to humidifications are worst. Advance might be made along the line* 

Safety First movement in all branches of industry. The provision of wat* 
places for washing should be obligatory for workers in dirty processes. 

Subordination of Inspcctois of Factories to Directors of Industries is undec^ • 

A Chief Inspector should not be required to submit to another authority p.r «■* 
for individual prosecutions. Women Factory Inspectors are desirable i 
Province. Women Inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not lees 
years of age, and their pay should be adequate to attract the right type. Couicflw#, 
of Chief Inspectors fn m all products should be held biennially under the auMotii 
of the Central Government. Conferences of all grades of factory Inspectors and of 
as many ex-officio Inspectors as possible should be held at intervals of abont two 
years in the different provinces. 

Moro use should be made of appeal to High Court against inadequate sentence* 
for infringements of the Act. The law should be amended (i) to make it possible to 
adduce evidence of previous convictions under the Act, after conviction aud before 
sentence: (ii) to provide for minimum fines for second and subsequent offence*. 
Chief Inspectors in all cases and other factory Inspectors when authorised by the 
Local Government should be empowered by law to act as prosecutors. 

Unregistered Factories 

In the case of factories using power and employing less than 20 but not le** 
than 10 persons, only the following sections of the Factories Act should apply 
automatically -.—Section 5. Chapter III (excluding sections 12 and 15), section 37 
and the appropriate partB of Chapter VIII with section 50. Local Government* 
should retain the power of applying the whole Act by notification, and should be 
given power to apply selected sections to any Buch factory. 

The “number employed” for this purpose should be the aggregate number 
employed for any part of the 24 hours. 

A separate Act, brief and simple, should be passed to apply to factories, without 
power machinery, employing 50 or more persons during any part of the year. 
The starting age for cnildrcn under this Act should be 10 years in the matter of 
hours and would be confined to children between 10 aud 14 years. Hours of children 
should fall within limits to be specified by local Governments, but in no case 
should the working hours exceed seven, nor should they fall outside a period of 
nine hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. The over-riding maxima 
should be embodied in the Act. No child who has been employed full time in a 
a factory should be allowed to work overtime or to take work home after 
factory hour. 
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The expediency of penalising the giving of advances to secure the labour of 
children and the execution of bonds pledging such labour of a person under 15 
years executed for or on account of any consideration should be void. 

Eve r y factory not using power should be entirely closed on one day of the week 
to be specified beforehand by the local Government. A time limit of five years 
should be put on the Act at the expiry of which Government should be prepared 
to make a further advance. The policy of gradualness which underlies the pro¬ 
posals made for legislation should also influence its enforcement. 

Mines 

In the manganese mines in the Central Provinces, steps should be taken to 
apprise the workers of the repeal of the Work-men's Breach of Contract Act. At 
Khewra engagement of fresh women workers should be discontinued and at Namtu 
and Bawdwm a labour officer should he appointed and should direct his attention to 
the formation of works committees. In the oilfields statutory regulation of rest 
hours, health and safety should be undertaken. Government should consider 
ehf this can be achieved by the application of appropriate sections of the 
, - 'ct or by separate legislation. A separate Inspector of Mines and Oilfields 
* hivma should be appointed. The coal industry should aim at eliminating re- 
* \* costs. 

• i abour Officer should be appointed m each important mine. Managements 
fboi grange for wages not to be paid on a lest day ; failing such arrangement 
f ' ent should prohibit the practice. As recommended by the Sehct Com- 
*.ii the Amending Act of 1028. the hours of work underground should be 

red when that Act has been in operation for 3 ycats Wtckly hours above 
y iould be limited to 54. No child under the age of 14 years should bo 

i .tm to work in or about the mines. 

A* mrt accidents should be reported weekly to Chief Inspector through District 
> *r: 3. The needs of the inspectorate in consequence or new figuration should 

6 . "ly and sympathetic consideration. 

v Isory primary education should be introduced in the coalfields. The 
bfe i Lei .rtment and the Punjab Government should co-operate with a view to the 
intrcmvction of compulsory education in the Salt Range. 

Railways 

Registers Rhould be kept of all workers appointed to the engineering department, 
appointments and dimisaals being reported for entry. The registers should be ex¬ 
amined regularly by administrative and personal officers. Sons add near relations 
of railway servants have a special claim to enter the service and wherever possible 
facilities for suitable education and training should be afforded them. In mechani¬ 
cal workshops the system of recruitment through labour bureau is capable of 
development and together with the system of selection boards or committees would 
go far to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to 
recruitment and promotion. 

Workers required, after confirmation, to undergo a further medical examina¬ 
tion should have the right to be examined, if they desire, by an independent 
specialist. Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit for a particular post, 
every effort should be made to find him other work. 

In regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should now be taken which will 
lead in a specified term of years to the progressive elimination of any form of 
discrimination as regards both appointments and promotions to all grades and classes. 

The whole subject of the leave rules should continue to be examined in con¬ 
sultation with representatives of the workers. The Administration should endea¬ 
vour to maintain leave reserves adequate to meet requirements spread over the 
year. The claims of low-paid workers to improve wage standards should continue 
to receive careful consideration from the Railway Board and the Administrations. 
After 12 months' continuous service, all employees should be monthly rated and as 
soon as possible made eligible for all service privileges which that carries. 

On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees should be eligible 
to join a provident fund, membership being optional for those drawing Rs, 20 or 
over per mensem. The limitatiftn on the grant of retiring gratuity to subordi¬ 
nates retiring after 15 years’ qualifying service should oe modified to per¬ 
mit of vountary withdrawal from the service subject only to adequate notice. 
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The weekly rest of not less thaD 24 hours provided under the Act of 1930 Bhould 
be granted subject to the usual emergency exceptions to all continuous workers as 
soon as necessary arrangements can be made. Special efforts should be made to put 
into operation as soon as possible the regulation devised to give effect to the 
Washington and Geneva Conventions in the case of railway employees. The Railway 
Board should reconsider the practicability of reducing the hours for intermittent 
workers and of giving days of absence at reasonable intervals where weekly rest 
days cannot be given. 

All classes of workers should enter into a simple service agreement providing 
for:—(a) Probationary period of 12 months, (b) Confirmation after 12 months' 
approved continuous service, (c) Confirmed service to be terminable on one month’s 
notice, (d) A declaration that service is liable to termination in any of six specified 
circumstances. The power of terminating service should reside solely in the district 
or divisional officers or officers superior to them. A confirmed employee charged- 
la) with an offence which if proved may involve dismissal or discharge should be 
given a charge sheet, returnable with his explanation within 7 days ; (b) ‘Th© 

competent officer (district, divisional or superior officer) may make enquiry and, if 
the case is to proceed, may summon the employee before him : (c) The employee 
should be entitled to be accompanied by the representative of an accredited trade 
union of which he is a member or by a fellow workman, (d) Time limits for 
disposal should be fixed and the power to suspend should remain.’ e) Men 
overstaying leave or absent without leave except in a genuine case of sickness should 
be presumed to have left the service and to have forfeited the right of aprjeal. 
subject to the discretion of the competent officer. 

Appeal against discharge or dismissal should lie to the head of the department * 
Divisional Superintendent with final appeal to the Agent except where dismi;^ 
involves loss of provident fund bonus when further appeal should lie to the Rait%; 
Board. Facilities for representation on appeal should be the same as atf the fit 
hearing. The* time limit for further appeal should be one month from the time Si 
decision is notified ; within this time no appeal should be withheld. 

Proper records of disciplinary action should be kept, and watched byi personnel 
officers. Discharge on reduction of establishment should be differentiated froto disciplin¬ 
ary or inefficiency cases. Other things being equal, ih<* principle of seniority should 
apply. Registers of discharged men should be kept. Where more than 100 men axe 
affected, recognised trade unions should be informed as early as possible and reason! 
given. Proper leave records should be kept. Records should be kept, of temporary 
service where practicable with a view to priority for permanent employment 

A more generous policy in respect of recognition of trade unions is desirable. 
A stage has been reached in the development of some unions where facilities might 
with advnutaLc be conceded. Joint Standing Machinery should be established. 

(a) A Joint Standing Central Board, containing representatives of the And 

workers in equal proportions elected by the Indian Railway Conference Association 
and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation respectively charged with the consideration 
and. when possible, settlement, of— 

(i) general question common to all railways. 

(ii) matters common to one or more grades where aggreement has not been 
reached in Railway Councils, which would come up automatically, and 

(iii) references’ from Railway Councils. 

Where a dispute is apprehended and cannot be settled on the Railway Council 
it should be referred automatically, it being agreed thnt no stoppage shall take place 
meanwhile. 

(b) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if either party 
desires, the dispute should be referred to a Tribunal of five representatives from 
either side of the Board and five persons from outside. 

(c) Each railway should have a Railway Council working in conjunction with 

divisional or district and local or works committees. All workers should be eligible 
for election but where there is a recognised union, works’ representives on 
committees should be entitled to assistance from an officer of the union. On 
Railway Councils the union should be consulted as to constitution and direct, 
representation of the union : failing agreement the Central Board should 
advise. Departmental labour should be substituted for contract labour wherever 
practicable. The functions of local and sanitary committees should extend to welfare 
work and, whenever possible, each committee should include a proportion of 
elected representativee. - 




REPORT OF THE 

INDIAN CENTRAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee was published 
in Simla on tho loth. September 1931. The report is divided into two parts. The 
first part contains majority report of foreign hanking experts, dissenting 
minutes of Messrs. Ramdas Panthulu and N. R. Sarkar and six other 
members headed by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and also summary of 
recommendations of 10 provincial committees. 

The second part which is half size of first part is the sole production of Mr. Manu 
Buoedar who has found himself differing from his 20 colleagues, both in regard to 
tile uaturd of the problem and the measures to be taken. 

cofnmittee was appointed in response to demand of both European and In¬ 
dian commercial opinion in India. It was presided over by Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mit™ with Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as Vice-Chairman. Of the 21 members 
fon/ m re Europeans. 

Th report is a most unanimous except in regard to foreign exchange banks. The 
torai ob' of.the enquiry was Rs. 12# lakhs of which the Central Committee’s share 
of ex A .»allure was Rs. 0 lakhs. 

, jfbe < fminittee in their introductory observations point out : “Although it was 
J^ftrby * me of us that a good banking system should function independently of 
jSA* k* 1 *” constitution, we all felt nevertheless the necessity at many points of 
J }M of knowing what the future constitution of India was going to be. In 

e* Ww* our discussions might proceed on the basiB of a common angle of vision 
/■ e fy;ten that the fundamental basis for making our recommendations should be 
tha* re ministrations of the provinces and Central Government would be wholly in 
uv*. t. mds of Ministers fully responsible to their respective legislatures. It should 
h: h understood that all our recommendations are based on this fundamental 

Foreign experts in a short note bring out. points of difference between themselves 
*pd 'V Central Committee. There are only two essential points of difference. The 
p t relates to the establishment of provincial industrial corporations proposed 
by then-Central Committee. The experts consider this scheme as unsound and sug¬ 
gest rsurestriction to pioneer enterprises of non-competitive character. The Central 
Committee on the other hand prefer to be guided in this matter by the conclusions 
of the Industrial Commission aud consider that the interests of the taxpayer would 
bjB effectively safeguarded by provincial governments, responsive as they will be in 
the near future to elected representatives of the taxpayers. 

The second point of difference relates to question of financing of Indian foreign 
trade. While the foreign experts say that they cannot concern themselves with 
ambitions or desires of a political or nationalist character, tho Central Committee 
feel that they should be failing in their duty if they also do not give due considera¬ 
tion to wider economic interest of Indian opinion. This essential difference accounts 
for experts not advocating any Government assistance to a new Indian Exchange 
Bank m any circumstances. The Committee are, however, convinced that if at¬ 
tempts to obtain whole of share capital of new bank from Indian joint stock banks 
do not prove successful, the State should provide balance of capital and that it will 
be in the best interests of economic advancement of the country. 

Majority Recommendations 

The following are among the principal recommendations of the majority of the 
Cammittee :— 

In order to provide Government with the information it requires to pursue a 
progressive and constructive agricultural policy, a Provincial Board of Economic 
Enquiry should be established in each province. 

Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully made in localities where 
co-operative land mortgage bankB exist and the further establishment of these banks 
should be encouraged where there is reasonable prospect of their successful working 
having regard to all the local conditions. 
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To satisfy the credit requirements of the large class of agriculturists who are 
outside the co-operative movement and to provide substantial loans to big landlords. 
Provincial Land Mortgage Corporations on a joint-stook basis or on the model of 
the English Land Mortgage Corporation are necessary. 

A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is recommended for the consi¬ 
deration of local Governments. 

The case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be considered in every pro¬ 
vince. Certain special provisions in the Act are also suggested. 
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Debts Legislation 

The Governments concerned should also explore the possibility and desirability 
of undertaking other legislation 1o secure the settlement of debts on a compulsory 
basis. 

The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act (19J0) is commended to the other p*CK 
vincial Governments for consideration. 

Such indigenous bankers as are engaged in banking proper or are prepared to 
shed their business other than banking should be eligible to be placed on the ap¬ 
proved list of the Reserve Bank in the same manner as joint-stock banks. The 
Reserve Bank should prescribe a standard which indigenous bankers must satisfy 
before they can be given the concession recommended. 

The Co-operative Societies Act should be amended so as to provide for the ni¬ 
tration of societies of an All-India character or societies operating in more than tm« 
province. 

In order to popularize the co-operative movement and to promote a sense ol 
ponsibility among the members of the society, the official control that now exis 
certain provinces should be slackened. 

The development of well organized joint-stock land mortgage banks for the 
fit of the numerous classes of landowners who cannot be adequately served by 
co-operative credit organizations is recommended. 

If u provincial Government in the discharge of its responsibility for the dev 
merit of industries within its territories finds it necessary to ensure the snpp 
financial facilities to industrial concerns a provincial Industrial Corporate 
branches, if necessary, should be established. 

Help to Industries * * 

The advisability ot giving assistance to any particular industrial concern «Loz{M 
depend ou the extent to which the enterprise will be of benefit to the pub! e and 
will add to the productive power of the province and provide employment tor its 
people. 

The Provincial Industrial Corporation should obtain its share capital as fai as 
possible from the public, Government taking such portion as cannot be raised by 
public subscription. 

The enactment of provincial legislation on the lines of the Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to provide credit facilities to new and nascent industries or industries 
newly introduced into an area or cottage industries is recommended. 

All non-Indian banks wishing to do banking business in India should be re¬ 
quired to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank. Licences should be freely gran¬ 
ted to banks already established. Every licence should be in force for a stated 
period and should be automatically renewed if the licensing authority is satisfied 
that the provisions of the Indian law applicable to the banks and other conditions 
specified m the licence are complied with. 

The conditions of the licence should be the following— 

(1) Furnishing to the Reserve Bank annual statements showing their assets aud 
liabilities relating to the Indian business as prescribed by the Reserve Bank from 
time to time. 

(2) Submission for a few years to come at any rate, to some prescribed authority 
iu India, preferably the Reserve Bank periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them. 

(3) Other conditions imposed on basis of reciprocity. 

Reserve Bank 

On the establishment of the Reserve Bank and the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the restrictions now imposed on the transactions of foreign exchange business of 
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the Imperial Bank of India, the latter should be induced to take an active share in 
the financing of India’s foreign trade. For this purpose a definite arrangement bet¬ 
ween the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank for a period of five years or such 
other period as the Reserve Bank may consider desirable for utilizing the Imperial 
Bank as agents of the Reserve Bank on terms to be settled between the two bankB 
is recommended. 

If the Reserve Banks finds it impossible to arrive at a satisfactory settlement 
with the Imperial Bank of India or finds that within the stipulated period the 
Imperial Bank is unable to participate actively in the financing of India s foreign 
trade the establishment of an exchange Bank is recommended. 

It iB on the whole desirable that the Imperial Bank of India should continue to 
be governed by a special charter with suitable amendments. 


Minutes of Dissent 

A short Minute of Dissent is submitted by Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu on “The 
Banking system; and a longer one is added by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
' i financing of industries and foreign trade. A third Minute of Dissent 

itted on the question of financing foreign trade by as many as six members, 
; - 1 nffhotamdas Thnkurdas, D. P. Khaitan, Mnkhtar singh, V. Ramdas Pantulu, 

K. K. r imukham Chetty and M. Jamal Mahomed. In the course of this note 
u. 1 dss <Mig members state :— 

0‘ -v 1 eagues’ conclusion is that ‘ speaking from the point of view of trade 
* may be said that the facilities available at present for financing India’s 
1 »race, both imports and exports, are sufficient." We disagree with this 
XTJie - A< cording to them the interests of trade alone do not require the 
* LtunJ>'Au establishment of Indian Exchange Bank, strong enough to compete 

» esaiujly with foreign banks. We disagree wfith this solution too. 

The} however mention that after a careful review of certain representations made 
Ibr <3oinmittee, they have come to consider that it is not desirable that India 

• uid lejy for all time on the facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions for the 
of foreign trade. 

, ' Financing Foreign Trade. 

^Reasoning thus our collegues propost 1 that after the starting of the Reserve Bank 
for Indi* the Imperial Bank should.be “induced" to take in active share in the financ¬ 
ing of India’s foreign trade. With the terms to be offered to the Imperial Bank and the 
restrictions to be placed on it in connection with such work, we are not immediately 
concerned here. Our main difference with our colleagues is on the diagnosis of 
India’s complaint regarding finance of her foreign trade till now. We view* the 
grievance of India in this connection more seriously, and, our proposals for 
remedying the same are therefore more definite, and of a more urgent nature. 

We fail to see how’ from the “point of view of trade «»onc” it can L>c said that 
the facilities available at present for financing India’s foreign trade are sufficient if 
colleagues mean tUat India’s foreign trade has not come to a standstill at any time 
yet for want of financial facilities. One mdy at least pause to consider* before 
challenging the statement. But every Indian commercial oody that has appeared 
before the Committee has complained that in the matter of providing financial 
facilities for import and export trade, the Exchange Banks have, generally speaking, 
been differentiating between national and non-national exporters and importers. 

All’s Not Well. 

Our diagnosis therefore is (1) that all is not well with the foreign trade of India, 
particularly with reference to the benefit from it to the nationals, and (2) that the 
absence of adequate bauking facilities for this purpose as supplied by the Exchange 
Banks has militated against India acquiring their due share in this trade, and the 
loss to the country as a whole by this handicap to the commercial community is 
enormous. On purely practical and financial grounds alone, without sentiment being 
allwoed to weigh the scales, we are of the opinion that our colleagues have erred in 
their conclusions in this behalf. 

We suggest that as a first step in the direction of getting Indians their legitimate 
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fihare in the finance of foreign trade, the State should start forthwith an Exchange 
Bank with a capital of three crores of rupees, ail to be taken up by the State. Tnifl 
Bank should be allowed to do financing of export and import trade in the same 
maner as any Exchange Bank. It would receive deposits, and lend money of 
produce awaiting export, of imports awaiting distribution. The staff employed by 
such a Bank should be Indian, except where the Finance Minister of Govern¬ 
ment may be advised that it is necessary to have the services of a non-national from 
abroad for a few years iu the beginning. 

Mr. Subedar’s Recomendations 


Mr. Maim Subedar who was appointed on the Committee as an Indian Economist 
submitted a bulky Minority Report which extended to nearly 500 pages. Referring 
to the need for a separate report and two “unprecedented” features of proeeduf$, 
followed by the Committee, Mr. Subedar says 

It was with much hesitation and many regrets, that I came to the .4Selroff& 
almost at the conclusion of the Committee's work to write a separate repmpC. At « 
certain stage, 1 found myself differing from my colleagues with regard to $$!«; uatur 
of the problem, the extent and avenues of information bearing on it, and thjfe$j£k£ftsui’' •» 
which it would be in the interests of India to adopt. I did not fee 1 . coi|||p)jt<t tha; 
a closer discussion would lead to a coalescence, even if there had been opportunities 
for such discussion. Under the circumstances I felt that it would scoUKo f 


public advantage, if both the problem and the liues of progress contemplated 
stated separately to enable those, who would have to make public d<visiop«,0V 
subjects, to choose for themselves. . 

Experts ^ 

Mention is called for with regard to two outstanding features of pro 
ciated with our enquiry,—features, which were unprecedented and aboui 
of which, there would be legitimate public curiosity. The first ’ unus 
with regard to our Committee was the association of foreign “expert#”, 
the word “experts” in inverted comma throughout this report, so that 
tion may be confined to whatever it was intended to be by Government 
communique to us announcing, that foreign “experts” would be associated 
enquiry, that they would examine all material, consult with us, examine out con 
sions and have tne right to make a separate report. I wish it to be understood 
that no reflection is intended or involved on the gentlemen, who came and who 
discharged their duties to the best of their light I am only explaining that the 
procedure was novel and unprecedented. They were not members. They were not 
advisers ; else they would not have claimed or been giveu a right to make a 
separate report. Personally, I would not be honest witli myself, if 1 did not 
indicate that 1 derived no help from them. On the contrary, on many occasions the 
manner, iu which those gentlemen expressed themselves became a matter of puzzle 
and mystery to me. That there were fundamental differences, both of outlook and 
method between them and myself, would be indicated at various places in the 
body of the report. 



Provincial Committees. 


The next unusual feature was the appointment of the Provincial Committees, 
who examined the details relating to a part of the total enquiry, without any 
direct link with the Central Committee, it is true Ithat a model questionnaire was 
given to them, but this was before the Central Committee had discussed among 
themselves, or envisaged the problem. Jt is true that thoir reports were available 
to us. But the written word cannot always convey the impressions formed and 
the impressions formed by others cannot always be arranged in thought perspective 
in a sat isfactory manner. There are obvious difficulties in drawing general 
conclusions where the terms may not have had the same meaning in the minds of 
different Committees, who in their turn were faced with an overwhelming variety of 
statements by witnesses not used to technically well-defined description. It is a pity 
that the Provincial Committees were held down to a rigid limitation of time in 

£ reparing their report. Nevertheless the brilliance of some of the reports and the very 
ard work, which must have been put in by many people in connection with them, 

45 
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in the systematic presentation of facts hitherto unsifted, reflects the highest credit 
on the Provincial Committees. 

National Needs. 

The terms of reference require the “development of banking”—an expression, 
that has been interpreted by the foreign “experts” as meaning the growth of bank¬ 
ing in the geographical area known as India. It iB only on such an interpretation 
that the European view with regard to adequacy of facilities and remarkable 
advance during the last few years is based. It is on this basis, again, that the 
general advice to leave matters to natural evolution and to interfere as little as 
possible is derived. Such an interpretation can be understood, but is wholly un¬ 
acceptable. The problem, to my mind, is twofold. On the one hand, there is the 
unprecedented phenomena of the foreign control of banking resources in India, 
rfoi such control growing and strengthening in many directions and menacing 
Indian institutions. There is on the other hand the question of necessary re¬ 
adjustments inside the country to secure orderly advance and to secure considerable 
advance, which has to be made before Indian conditions could at aU'eompare with 
other countries in the matter of the provision of banking facilities, Different 
* remedies are clearly indicated with regard to these two matters. Those, who are 
content with existing arrangements, have necessarily a smug satisfaction. 1 have 
4el* tha\ where the deterioration is great, the remedies employed have also got to 
be hero and yet I have kept myself within the bounds of great moderation with 
v *i ) the measures suggested, particularly for the first problem. 


Mr. Subedar’e Recommendations 

> SffJa fallowing are the principal recommendations of Mr. Hubedar 

'flionai policy is needed for building up Indian banking, not only for 
rrieasSB this country from dependence on foreign institutions, but for retaining 
pj^fttooBid experience in India. Unless the atmosphere is improved, Indian enter- 
tpkt* 1 '-"'' banking cannot prosper. v 

considerations of pure finance many measures which were taken by Govern¬ 
ment 11 nis country, would have been condemned, but such considerations alone 
cannot determine policies, in which immediate good is sacrificed for ultimate 
good and private interests are subordinated to larger interests of the community. 

Financial help to the agriculturist in any shape or form could only bear fruit, 
when there is an agricultural policy, the aim of which is to spread education, im¬ 
prove the general conditions aud status of the actual cultivators, and relieve him 
from burdens or hanjshipa by suitable changes in law and administration. 

The figure of rural indebtedness in British India has been estimated by the 
Provincial Committees at Rs. 870 crores. The Provincial Committees themselves 
have expressed doubts as to the reliability of the results secured and figure appears 
to be understated. 

The supply of capital in agricultural districts is inadequate. Inadequacy is 
demonstrated by the rates, which are charged for loans. The Agricultural Loans and 
Land Improvements Acts, while Indicating Government’s recognition of the ob¬ 
ligation towards the agriculturists and doing good to those, who come under their 
operation, are not calculated to cover the field, or obviate the need for new measures. 

Funds for mortgage credit should be raised by debentures, but it would not be 
easy for private enterprise to do so unaided. 

It is recommended that guarantee by Government should be given with regard 
to principal and interest, but the risk of loss to public funds would have to be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

In order to work the scheme on a sufficiently large scale and to safeguard the 
interests of Government, who guarantee debentures, a land mortgage department 
would have to be instituted in connection with the Reserve Bank. 

Only a small fringe of the rural population have come within the scope of the 
co-operative movement, which cannot be expected, within the next teu years to em¬ 
brace even half the rural population. Other measures for the benefit ot those who 
are outside the movement, are therefore, imperative. 
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The co-operative movement has not supplanted the money-lender. Debts to the 
Mahajan are in some cases greater than the debts to the society. 

It would be desirable to establish a separate department of the Reserve Bank to 
deal with the co-operative movement, to keep the necessary information and to meet 
their requirements. There will be an official in such department to watch the move¬ 
ment and point out its weakness from the economic and strictly banking point of 
view. 


Banking facilities in India must be considered inadequate in view of the fact, 
that there are 659 branches in India against 13.100 in the United Kingdom, one for 
every 440,000 persons in India as against one for every 3,500 persons in the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom. 

The causes preventing the growth of banks in India are to be found in smaller 
use of cheques and less acquaintance with credit instruments generally, hoarding, 
and direct deposits by parties with firms and companies. There is also the deter¬ 
rent effect of failures, but foreign critics are prone to exaggerate the instability of 
Indian banking and.the danger to depositors in Indian Banks. Unfamiliaritv with joint 
stock organisation is also an obstacle. The attitude of Government and puhtfe an- - 
thorities has not always been sympathetic and helpful towards IndiaiMHrhanks. 
The growth of foreign institutions in the country has circumsogtDed the 
growth for Indian banks, and their competition has been growfjjg, The 

limited amount of trade in Indian hands and the setback rusltved bv 
Indian traders of late, limits the clientele, which Indian banks can reach, find * 
firms and persons do not always give preference to Indian institutions and 
they are precluded from doing so, when they would like to patronise Indian I >n 
stock banks. 

There is no dearth of capital in India for the next stage of advu »ee, - 
measures for the encouragement of joint stock banking were adopted, it will ^ 
unreasonable to expect, that at least a dozen new banks on a large 


come into existence. . j#W * i 

Indian joint stock banks enjoy in India no privilege of any kindJT^ 
policy should be enunciated by the state declaring it to be an importantMtrpo * »'f 

f mblic object to encourage the growth of Indian joint stock banks. i 

or such policy exists in the encouragement of the eo-operativo applicawH|yif 
policy in the case of Indian joint stock banks is not less important. ■ .. 

Interference with joint stock banking and the imposition of additional ^wl|mIar»ona 
would be justified without definite encouragement. The encouragement should MD 
the form of same privileges which the co-operative banks enjoy at |,ce6ent, i bbmW 
facilities for opening branches, as the Imperial Bank, rediscount facilities ' r > rfr®* 
Reserve Bank and a special rediscount rate, whenever the Reserve Baf ,,w 
convenient, facilities for advance against ‘pronotes’ and suitable collateral from the 
Reserve Bank. There should further be encouragement to amalgamation of smaller 
banks by the exemption of super-tax for the first five years of the existence of the 


new eompnny. 

The designation ‘exchange banks’ derived from ‘eastern exchange banks’ in the 
I/>ndon money market is misleading in India, because these banks do every other 
class of business. The proper classification would be foreign banks in contrast with 
Indian banks. 

The share of Indians in India’s foreign trade is small and is estimated at 15 per 
cent, by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

file idea, that foreign banks in India are financing foreign trade only, is fiction. 
The largest bulk of their operations is in the finance of internal trade. 

‘Exchange’ banks had a great share in shaping opinion on matters affecting trade 
and finance both here and in London. The expression of Rtich opinion was through 
British Chambers of Commerce, which were generally hostile to and intolerant of 
Indian efforts and Indian aspirations. Essential financial reforms.were obstructed by 
them. They acted selfishly and took every advantage of the political and economic 
situation in this country and the embarrassment of Government, to secure their own 
ends. 

Public opinion in India has demanded in the past that the field of banking 
should be reserved far institutions registered in India. 

The open door to foreign banks in India should cease and a system of license 
should be established. The issue of a license must be a matter of absolute discretion 
of the authority, on whom the duty is fixed, and its renewal must also be a matter 
of their judgment. 
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power of licensing is a part of the sovereign power of the State and if the 
Reserve Bank Board arc entrusted with this power, they would have to take into 
Account, when necessary, “reasons of state,” which may be divorced from banking 
and financial considerations. 

It is essential, that the licensing of foreign banks should be instituted forthwith, 
and pending th« establishment of the Reserve Bank, the Standing Finance Committee 
of the Indian Legislature should exercise this power. 

It is not desirable that a system of licensing should be instituted for Indian 
banks also. The object of licensing foreign banks is to protect different classes of 
Indian public and Indian institutions from unsound foreign banks, from malpractices, 
unfair competition, anti-social and anti-national activities which they might 
indulge in. 

The terms should be elastic to meet an emergent situation, or to ward off an 
apprehended danger. 

The claim of foreign banks to equality with Indian banks would mean the 
negation of all regulation in their case. 

The main terms of the license are to be :— 

G) The licensed banks should not receive deposits in India from Indian-born 
persons enjoint stock companies registered in India. 

. The licensed bank shall confine its branches to the port areas only, and no 

• . p hall be opened in the interior. 

P'P f v H,trolling interests, directly or indirectly, shall not be acquired in Indian 
ln , OI P er to defeat the above provision, or for any other motive. 

Existing branches in the interior should be withdrawn ‘prorata’ within 
:/T .V'h, and the banks concerned should submit forthwith a programme 
the manner and extent to which they will be withdrawn during each of 
«€ .ivo years. 

It shall not be open to the licensee to engage in this country, in trustee 
; - s which would put Indian funds in its hnnets. 

Sxcopt the manager and one official in each branch under him, the 
fcball be Indian. 

licensed bank shall pay full income-tax on its earnings in thiH country 
h a« accounts and particulars to enable the revenue authorities to frame 


uuist have a definite aim of national policy and should not be a mere 



10 thc wor,c * haa devised regulation of the activities of foreign banks 
H. S, ,5 irc ^ n,,s ' No ^ countries, like the United States of America whose 
in *l» 1 - za ^ ,0n T aB on model lines later, keep a predominant share in 
uaiiKii)^; 41J ^eir own hands. Taking of deposits of American money by foreign 
cX? ut S ,y P rol ybitcd in such financial centres as New York, Canada, 

ooufch Africa and Austria, in the Empire, have felt resentment at the dominance in 
their country of institutions controlled from London and have taken various steps 
against such domination. 



REPORT OF THE 


INDIAN MILITARY COLLEGE COMMITTEE 


( The Chetwode Committee ) 

. T* 1 ^ Indian Military College Committee was formed by the Government of India 
witn the n PP r ovaf of the Secretary of State, in pursuance of the resolution contained 
in paragraph 4 (2) (c) of the report of Sub-Committee No. VII (Defence) of the 
lionncl table Conference. The resolution ran as follows:— 

In order to avoid delay the Government of India be instructed to jap a 
eommitfec of experts, both British and fndian ('including representatives bl the 
lnurnn States) to work out the details of the establishment of such a collega 4 ’ 

lhe orders appointing the committee were published in the following notixk..dl 
m the Gazette of India’ (No, .'112. dated the 23rd May 1031) 

‘ fn accordance with the recommendation of the Defence Sub-Committee of 
hound Table Conference, the Oovernor-Gencral-in-Council, with the approiPki 
the Secretary of State for India, has been pleased to constitute a commit 1 
experts including representatives of Indian States, in order to work out the '*f, 
of the establishment of a military college in India to train candidates forVf'; 
sions in all arms of Indian Defence service.’’ 

The Committee consisted of the following “ ‘ 

Chairman His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. ^ 

Members (1) Officials :~The Chief of the General Staff: The Adjutant General 
in India ; The Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department ; 
The Deputy Military Seeretary, Army Headquarters ; Sir George Anderson* Director 
of Public Instruction. Punjab; Khan Bahadur Sharbat Khan. C.I.E. * " 

(2) Non-Officials :—Sir Abdur Rahim. Sir P. S. Sivaswnmy Aiyer, Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Chhotu Ram. Sir H. A. ,T. Gidney, Dr. B. S. Moonjc. S. N. Mfthherp, 
Principal St. Stephen’s College. Delhi ; Captain Shcr Mohammad Khan. Captain 
Narain Singh Bahadur, M.O., l.D.S.M. 

(3) Members from Indian States : Major General Rao Raja Gant*,at Rao 
Uaghmuith Rnjwade, C.B.E., Inspector General of Gwalior Army ; Colonel Dichman 
Singh, Quarter-master-Gcneral, Patiala State Forces : Lieut.-Col on cl Mirza Kader Beg. 
Snrdar Bahadur. Commandant, 1st Hyderabad I. S. Lancers. 

The Committee assembled in Simla on the 25th May 1931 and concluded its 
agenda on the 20th June. The report was signed on the 15th July. Expenditure 
on the Committee amounted to about Rs. 17 500, exclusive of the cost of printing 
and publishing the report. 

Extract from the Report 

The following are extracts from the report to which minutes of dissent were 
appended by Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Chaudhari Chotu Ram, 
Dr. B. S. Moonjc, Prof. S. N. Mukherji and Major General Rnjwadc. 

Nature Of Thf. College 

In the preparation of our scheme for a Military College the first 
point that, calls for a decision is whether the length of the course at the 
College should conform to those of cadet colleges in Great Britain, or to those of 
the Dominions and the United States. The course at Woolwhich and Sandhurst 
extend over three half-yearly terms, or eighteen months in all. The course at 
Crnnwell, which includes, besides general education, a certain amount of technical 
instruction, lasts for two yeprs. The courses at the colleges at Kingston in Canada, 
Duntroon in Australia, and West Point in the United States, on the other hand, 
last for four years. These courses include a considerable clement of technical 
education. The Indian Sandhurst Committee of 1925-26, in their scheme for an 
Indian Military College, recommended a course of three years of which the first year 
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should be devoted mainly to academic study, and tho last two years mainly to 
military training. The Skeen Committee made this recommendation after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the military training system of other countries, conducted 
by a special sub-committee which visited Great Britain, France, Canada and the 
United States for the purpose. 

The Skeen Committee suggested that the course should last, for three years, of 
whieh the first year should be devoted mainly to academic study and the last two 
mainly to military training. 

We gather from educational reports and from other sources of information that 
in recent years, the ordinary Indian schools have shown considerable improvement 
in the directions indicated by the Skeen Committee, especially in the provision of 
better buildings and play-grounds, in a larger supply of trained teachers, in better 
organised games and physical training, but Indian boys still sutler from many dis¬ 
advantages. The financial resources of the schools are often inadequate; the schools 
sometimes arc overcrowded by the large proportion of failures at, Matriculation (which 
is a lenient test) ; the pupils are overstrained by being expected from an early age 
«n excessive number of languages and the use of English as the medium 
ot {hStiWt&in a) a very serious handicap to a proper understanding of the subject 
?v jiitd id » quickening of the intelligence of the pupils, while even in the 
t . e. U uite Whgc many students are so deficient in English that they arc unable to 
fol'.iw the hjcleves which are delivered in that language. 
k l H Sh<ftTJwre other disadvantages which appear to us to result from an imper- 
y *lv d v virf^jrFystem of education. 

‘V, u '{: cafpptial that professional education should be based on the firm foundation 
M||ication. We have noticed from certain university calendars that there 
r 'T * " wards premature specialisation and that subjects such as biology, 

yVt -npLy and rronomics may be taken by students at what would appear too 
«ir» age. There does not seem to us sufficient guarantee that boys have always 
/< *iv.d an adequate grounding in what are usually considered to be the basic sub¬ 
jects o 1 school education. 

Again."such general education should be given, in our opinion, in a good and 
■: well-regulated school but we observe that many boys pass Matriculation at the early 
, :? age pf fifteen (or even younger) and then proceed to a college. They thus lose the 
OTfuciog stimulus of school life, and are denied suitable training in those qualities 
which are so valuable to success in life. However beneficial* it nmy be in other 
v directione, a college education is no substitute for good school education (with its 
school games, and its school methods of work) for boys who arc on the threshold of 
professional study. 

College Educ ation, No Good 

We are glad, therefore, that something has been done to remedy this 
defect. The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dchra Dun 
has already gone far to prove that Indian boys readily respond to the 
type of training which is given in that institution and that many Indian pa¬ 
rents appreciate its value ; and we have been impressed by the favourable opinions 
voiced by the Skeen Committee and by many of their witnesses in support of that 
institution. The Chiefs’ Colleges have a good record in certain directions but it is 
doubtful whether the training imparted therein is conducive to the proper encourage¬ 
ment, of self-reliance and other such qualities. The King George’s school at Jhelum, 
Jullundnr and Ajmer give promise of providing that type of school training whieh 
we consider to be desirable in this connection. Some of the European schools are 
now giving to boys up to eighteen years of age good training for life. It is also 
hoped that the intermediate colleges of the typo recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission will be successful in providing good school training up to 
the Intermediate standard. 

We also hope that the aims of the late Mr. 8. R. Das will soon be realised and 
that, a school of the type desired by him will be established. 

Length of Course We are in general agreement therefore with the Skeen Com¬ 
mittee as regards the length of the course. Wo consider that until such time, at 
any rate, as the defects pointed out by us in the civil educational systems of Tndia 
are overcome, the normal course of training.of Indian military cadets should be a 
full three years. Indian army cadefcB by reason of their previous military training 
will however require a course of two years only. 
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Mr. Mukherji and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar considered that Indian Array cadets 
should undergo the full three years’ course. 

Age of Entry 

We are however in favour of a later age of entry than that contemplated by the 
Skeen Committee and we recommended that it should be the same as laid down for 
Indian cadets for Sandhurst at present, namely 18 to 20 years. The retention of 
these limits should ensure reasonably high standard of general education from 
the successful candidates. 

After much discussion, therefore, we adopted the following formula, which cons- 
titues our definite recommendation. 

“We agree to a course of 3 years and an age of entry of 18—20 years provided 
that the regulations as to service are suitably modified so as to ensure that in re¬ 
gard to the age and prospects of attaining command of units and for the pur] 
of promotion, seniority and pension, officers graduating the Indian Military Coj 
will not be prejudiced in comparison with British officers entering the 
from the British cadet colleges, but will be on an equal footing with such, 
all respects. The same principle should be maintained if the time-scale olfljURMuof.t*'* 
is hereafter abolished. 

Selection of Candidates 

The next point that we have to consider is the method of selection j&l* can/lidf 
for the college. There are at present 20 vacancies at Sandhurst offererjgnunnl!' 
competition to Indians. In addition to these vacancies a number of Yieeri *: 
missioned officers not exceeding 5 in any one year may be nominatedk|p H 
subject, to their satisfying certain standards. Of 20 vacancies open 
certain proportion, not exceeding 20 per cent may be filled by nomipSpm of 
didates who have qualified at the examination, but have not succcede&ijjjn oblr 
a place by competition. This power of nomination was conferred on tue Coun 
der-in-Chief in accordance with a recommendation of the Skeen Committee 
had reference, however, to the Indian Military College, rather than to -Baqu 1 
It involves the somewhat invidious procedure of rejecting candidal^ who 
succeeded in open competition, in favour of others who have merely quiififi&j. 
probably for this reason that the power was not exercised on the oulj occasion 
the examination of November 1929) when it exceeded the total vaeanci^i^otrered. 
The number of Viceroy's Commissioned officers so far nominated to SandM mg gt is 
only 2 and both of these were over the normal age limit of 25 when inegr&were' 
nominated. 

We found grout difficulty in reaching a substantial measure of agreement as to 
the proportion of the GO vacancies which should be allotted to open competition 
and nomination respectively. Most of us consider it essential to reserve a large 
number of vacancies for the classes that furnish recruits to the army in order to 
encourage those classes generally to ensure to them their due representation in 
King’s Commissioned ranks, and to offer adequate prospects of promotion of the 
rank and file. In this last connexion, some of us were greatly influenced by the 
decision of Government gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of Indian- 
ising units on the British pattern, consisting of 28 King’s Commissioned Officers 
in a battalion, as compared with the existing establishments of 12 

King’s Commissioned and 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 

This decision iuvolves the eventual elimination of the Viceroy’s Commis¬ 
sioned Officer, no less than the British Officer, from Indianising units. 

Although it was taken, we understand in 1928, the stage has not yet been reached at 
which it has been necessary to po^t an Indian King’s Commissioned officer in dis¬ 
placement of a Viceroy’s commissioned officer in any of the units concerned. This 
stage will, however, be reached very shortly. Wo need hardly point out that in 
the Indian Army as at present constituted, every enlisting Indian soldier can, and 
probably does, aspire to attain the Viceroy’s Commission. If this goal is to be 
withdrawn from him under the new organization it will clearly be necessary to 
substitute for its prospects, at least as attractive as those which the Indian soldier 
has hitherto enjoyed, of attaining to commissioned, ranks. The present Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officers and the more senior of the Non-Commissioned officers will 
not be seriously affected, since the change will be a gradual one. We must look 
rather to the interests of the younger serving soldier and of those who enlist 
hereafter. 
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Proportional Allotment of Vacancies 
The majority of us are in favour of allotting half tho vacancies at the Indian 
Military College, i. e. 30 a year, to cadets from the ranks of the Indian Army. 
Of the remaining 30 vacancies, we recommend that 24 u year should be open to 
competition and that the Commander-in-Chief should have the right to till six 
vacancies by nomination from among those candidates who have qualified at the 
entrance examination, but failed to secure a place in open competition. We suggest 
that in making these nominations special consideration should be given to candi¬ 
dates who are members of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, including the 
University ITaining Corps. We are all agreed that, in the event ol the Commander 
in-Chief being unable, owing to lack ol suitable candidates either to select Indian 
army cadets upto the proportion decided upon, or not requiring to exercise his 
power of nomination to the full extent the resulting balance, should be added to 
competitive vacancies and allotted to candidates according to the examination 

- ilgiikiicrji would prefer that the allotment should be at least 30 vacancies for 
ot o * i'fjjtition, not more than 24 for Indian Army cadets, and not more than 6 
* s:iun$E>n. These were the proportions originally proposed by Sir Abdur 
. n Veil as the ollicial members of the Committee. 

'■t f 8. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Dr. Moonje, and Major-General Rajwade, 

•Ji, , from tho views of the majority, recommended the allocation 

m <eh higher proportion oi the vacancies to open competition. Sir 
* ' watuy Aiyar and Dr. Moonje would reserve 4S out of the 00 vaoan- 
\ <Vr competition aud altogether for Indian Army cadets and nominated 
. , f atof*. i Major General Rajwade would allot 40 to competition, 20 to Indian 
and none to nominated candidates. These members contend that the 
a ' u.creations of the majority would unduly favour the classes at present recruited 
. lie Are'v at the expense of all other classes. They point out that even in the 
opc>‘ < njo ition in force since 1928, a large proportion of the successful candidates 
Ins ; *'&«&.. om the enlisted classes, and they see no reason to apprehend that this 
pr .fill diminish under the new conditions. 

Tib ma> mg our definite recommendation in accordance with the view accepted by 
die majority, we need only add that wo do not intend that these proportions should 
be regard^, as unalterable. They can, and obviously shoifkl, be revised in either 
di?eetxj3^ experience at any time proves them to be unsuitable. 

Entrance 

We are of opinion that it would be inadvisable to iusist on specified educational 
qualifications for admission to the entrance test, especially in view of the variation 
in university standards and of the fact that many schools do not prepare boys for 
Indian university examinations. While a high level of general attainments will 
naturally be expected from candidates, we consider that the entrance examination 
itself will provide all that is necessary by way of an educational standard. 

Under the present system military medical boards are held at local centres about 
six weeks before each entrance examination. This is u convenient arrangement, and 
we recommend that it be continued. A candidate who is dissatisfied with the ver¬ 
dict of a medical board has the right to demand an uppeal board, which is there¬ 
upon convened, as soon as possible, and before the entrance examination takes place. 
We recommend that, in cases where a specialist opiuion is required, a specialist, 
preferably a civilian, should be included in the appeal board in future. 

The examination of Indian candidates for the British cadet colleges is at present 
conducted, both in England and in India, by the Civil Service Commissioners of 
Great Britain. The papers set are the same as those for British candidates, with a 
few modifications to suit Indian requirements, e. g., the substitution of Indian for 
European Modern History, the inclusion of Borne oriental languages in the list of 
subjects and of a number of special questions, suitable for Indians, in the general 
knowledge paper. 

With the inauguration of an Indian Military College, the task of conducting the 
examinations must clearly be transferred to an authority in India. We recommend 
accordingly that the Public Service Commission be asked to undertake this duty, 
general standard of the examination should be maintained at its present level. 
Indian candidates, who are elready in the United Kingdom, should be allowed to 
appear at a simultaneous examination, the papers being sent from India under 
staled cover. 
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Interview And Record Test 

This test, is now conducted by a Bond consisting nf iw.» Indian Army Officers, 
who must h:iv»* commanded Indian units, and of whom the senior (generally the* 
Adjutant-! rencial m India) presides over the Hoard, one civil ollicntl, normally of 
the Education Department ; and one non-otli<‘u( Indian gentleman nominated by 
the Governor-General. This last appointui *nl follow* a r« *omuicmlation ot the Skeen 
Committee, who, no doubt, foresiw that poss-bly none of the the three official mem¬ 
bers of the Board would be aii expert in the art of drawing out a candidate s 
knowledge and bent, and con udered therefore that the presence of a non-of/jend 
would compensate for this defi-lency. and fend to inspire some confi¬ 
dence in the candidate. It, however, as we hope, the entire examination will be 
conducted by the Public Service Commis-iion , the need for a non-official member 
ot the Hoard will disappear Our recommendation is that the Board should include, 
one or two members of the Public S rvic * <’onnnissiou. as the Commission itself 

may decide on each u-ci-iion. If there is one he should be an Indian. A ’libera 
should be two senior officers ot the Indian Army appointed as at present ' 
member ot the Commission or tfie senior ot the two members, as the eafl*' wgh ! 
be, should preside. 

Captain ►Slier Mohammad Khan, and Captain Xarain Singh are of opinion that 
the Board should not contain more than one member of the Public Service Com 
mission. Dr. Moonje, Sir Abdur Rahim and Major-General Raj wade recpmai.fin 
that th<* Board should const <t of one member ot the Commission and two >< 
official gentlemen besides the two military officers. Chatidhun Chliotu Rail' - ' ‘f 
mends that if there are two mcmheis of the Public Service Commissio. 

Board, a third member belonging to the enlisted classes should also h app } 

We attach milch importance to this test in which due attention should be y <• 

merely to the record but even more to the several activities ot each Candida ’ ^ 

side the class room. “ 

CoERSE AND ()ROA NIZATfON OF THE MILITARY COLLEGE. 

It will be advisable to appoint the Commandant and the. Assistant C aim* ..! <iit 
some months before the opening of the College in older to euihle them t. work on* 
the administrative and instructional «!♦*(ailn as thoroughly as possible. O ter aeaw r 
members of the staff should also be appointed at such time as will ensure a :uli <U* 
cushion oi the time table, etc.. and the preparation of lectures. In our opi. iou, it is 
essential that the Commandant should he*in close touch with all arrangements regard¬ 
ing the construction ot buildings and tlie provision of equipment, furniture, etc., on 
the perim.nent site. 

In our opinion, the main desideratum is to eliminate wastage’ as far as possible 
and to ensure that a hndl percentage ot cadets shall la* successful iu th« final 
examination. In the early stages, it will probably be difficult to decide whether or 
not a candid ilc for admission will prove himself at a later stage to be suited to a 
career. We are keenly anxious that, in the first place, a cadet who appears to the 
authorities to he unsuitable, wdl be removed from the College at as early a date as 
possible so that he will he able to continue bis studies elsewhere, and, in the second 
place, that his vacancy in the College will be tilled by another as soon as possible. 
We therefore recommend that, before the end of tin* first year, a serious test should 
he conducted by the college authorities with the object of deciding on the suitability 
of each cadet iu that year. The Commandant's proposals for the removal of cadets 
should he subject to the sanction of the Commander-iii-Chicf on the advice of the 
principal staff officer or officers concerned. In this connection we propose further 
that, on passing the- test -above-mentioned, the cadet should he called upon to decide 
finally whether he will follow a military career. If he decides to do so, the uarent 
or guardian and the cadet should enter into a contract with the State, in which the 
cadet should engage to serve iu the army for a neriod of five years from the date of 
his Commission. In default Government should be empowered to recover the cost 
of his education at the College up to a Limit which we suggest should be fixed 
at Rs. 5,000. We desire to make three recommendations in regard to the organisation 
of the College, which appear to us'of. great importance:— 

(a) It is essential that the cadets should be trained in a spirit of self-reliance. 
We therefore suggest that no private servant should be permitted in the institution. 
The necessary number of College servants will be provided, lb) It is essential that a 
•pirit of unity should prevail in the College, ana we therefore suggest that tb« 
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feeding and other arrangements should he placed on a common basis, (c) The average 
age of the students who have entered by direct, competition will be 21 years and the 
average age of Indian army cadets will be considerably higher. It is very necessary 
from all poiuts of view that students of this standing should enjoy adequate privacy. 
We recommend therefore that every cadet should have a room to himself. 


Fees And Expenses 

We have two standards to guide us in framing an estimate. The cost to a“ 
Indian cadet at Sandhurst of one and a half years’ course amounts to £0/ i toward 
which the Indian Government, contributes about £200, ho that, the cost to a cadet « 
parent or guardian comes to about £477, that is nearly Rs. 6,500. Then we have 
the example of the Royal Military College at Debra Dun, which provides a public 
school education on British lines. Here the normal expenses to the parent or 
guardian for u student, inclusive of everything, amounts to lts. 1,700 per annum us 
;aAnisi the cost of Government of Rs. 2,600 per annum. The course at Pehra Dun 
over years so that the total cost to a student’s parent amounts to Rs. 
11''QQ0 before ‘he becomes eligible to compete for a vacancy at Sandhurst. If the 
;‘dfit* is successful at the examination he has to find between Rs. 6,000 and 
K , • ■ ~>0O' ■ ■ ;r the Sandhurst course, that is to say. the total cost to him conies to 

> 40f> in S# years. That gives us a little over Rs. 2,000 per annum and for 

0 ,i. a Pout Rs. 6,500. We do not know yet what the cost of running the 

,-j, Mile ary College will be to Government, and we have to consider the 

• * of cost, to the cadet’s parents entirely on its own merits. 

I'--/ consider that, like Army cadets at the cadit’s colleges in England, Indian 

t , cad$ts should receive their education at the Indian Military College free 
Irgt.’/SVe recommend further that these cadets, on admission to the college, 
/’d tip#granted pay at the rate of Rs. 60 per mensem. We would leave it to 
miliypjp 4 'authorities to decide whether any part of this should be treated as 

of military officers and soldiers We recommend that eadet.s who are the 
non-*. “Or in very exceptional circumstances, the grandsons in the male line 
f aijlitntyJofficers and soldiers of the Indian Army or Indian State Forces, should 
a remission of fees, according to ciicumstances up to one half of 

t ‘||£$jb' India cadetships .—W e are of opinion, sub jest to the concurrence of the 
A™y F T/Ouncil, that a due proportion of the King’s cadetships, King’s India 
cadetships, and cadet scholarships for whieh Indian cadets are eligible at the cadet 
colleges in England, should be transferred to the Indian Military College. « 

Scholarships .—We recommend that the various scholarships now offered to 
Indian cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich should be transferred to the new College. 
These are the Sir Pratap Singh Memorial Silver Wedding Fund and Birdwood- 
Tehri scholarships and the special scholarships instituted by the Government of 
Bombay for cadets of that. Presidency. We express a hope that other local 
Governments and private individuals will found similar scholarships in future. We 
recommend that the Central Government also should devise some system either of 
scholarships or remission of fees, to assist deserving Indian cadets of limited means 
other than the sons of railtary officers or soldiers. 


Fees recommended by the Committee.—We. feel it to be important, that the cost 
of the full course at the Indian Military College should be substantially less than 
that incurred by ludiau parentB in sending their sons to cadet colleges iu England 
and that, the annual cost also should be less than at the Royal Military College 
at Dchra Dun. We have attempted to work out detailed figures and to arrive at 
an estimate of the normal expenses of a cadet at the new Colleges, but we have 
not been able to produce any results of value. We must, therefore, content our¬ 
selves with a general recommendation that the fees and other expenses should be 
so calculated that the average annual cost to the individual should be not much 
more than Rs. 1,500, and that the total for the whole course should not exceed Rs. 
4,600. This figure includes tuition, board and lodging, uniform, books, pocket 
money fixed at a reasonable amount, games, subscriptions. It does not include 
vacations or private clothes. Dr. Moonje, dissenting from this recommendation, 
considers that the total expenses of a cadet shoula not in any case exceed Rs. 
75 a month. 
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Indian State Force Cadets. 

Under the Resolution of the Defence Sub-Committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, our College is also to train prospective officers of the Indian State Forces. 
After some discussion we came to the unanimous conclusion that 20 vacancies a year 
in addition to the 60 vacancies for British India would be a reasonable provision 
for Indian State Force cadets. We consider, subject of course to the consent of 
the Rulers of the Sates concerned, that 20 vacancies should be allotted among the 
various Indian States that maintain State Forces in tho proportions of the strength 
of their troops as shown in the Indian State Forces Army List. We think that 
it should be left to individual States to decide how many of the vacancies allotted 
to them in any year should be filled by competition within the State and by 
selection of army cadets respectively. Those candidates who entered by open com¬ 
petition would have to roach the same qualifying standard as candidates from 
British India. Army cadets from the Indian State Forces would similarly be re¬ 
quired to pass tests of the same gcnoral standard ns those demanded from Jndinn 
Anny cadets. It is obvious that all candidates from Indian States maw be 
sufficiently well educated to take full advantage of the course and assist in. maintain¬ 
ing the general level of efficiency at the college. Competitive candidates^ should be 
required to pass the medical test conducted under tho authority o|AJ*P Army 
Department. Army cadets should be required to produce a certificate UfftAbw that 
they fulfil the same standards of physical fitness as the Indian Army cadet* W* 
do not recommend that Indian States should be invited to contribute apy Jnw ' 
towards tho establishment of the College, or its maintenance when csUbUshw^ 
view of this, the majority of us consider that the full expenses of the c^um.' ^ * 

be payable in respect of all Indian State Forces cadets whether mi 

College by competition within the State or as army cadets. The ooty Of an * tv* 

mission of fees granted to individuals should be borne by the State 

Dr. Moonje, Sir H. Gidncy, Major-General Rajwado, Colonel Lacmil 
and Captain Narain Singh dissent from the above opinion and consul^ 
concessions should be granted to Indian State Forces cadets at the cx| 

Government of India as the States have always taken their due. share in 
responsibilities of the Empire. ~ 

Indian Aik Force Cadets 

It appears from Resolution (2) (b) in paragraph 4 of the Report of the UetjM** 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference that the Conference intended taM 
cadets should be trained for the Indian Air Force at the Indian Military College 
In view however of the great difficulties of providing adequate flying, training ana 
technical instruction in this country, such as are obtained at Cranwell, we have care¬ 
fully considered, as an open question, whothcr the existing arrangements for Indian 
Air Force cadets should not be maintained for some time to come. In 
cussions on this subject wp have had the benefit of the presence and advice or the 
Air Officer Commanding in India, Air Vifcc Marshal Sir John Steel. He is of opi¬ 
nion that the course which we propose at the Indian Military College would form 
a suitable foundation of training for officers of tho Indian Air Force, assuming 
that there will be adequate instruction in mechanics. He is fmther of opinion that 
it would not be feasible for Air Force candidates to do anything loss than tho com- 
plele course, as much of the work done would not then bo proporly consolidated 
before the cadet left the college. Officers commissioned from tho oollego would have 
to undergo a year’8 course at a flying training school as pilot officers on probation. 
In this way Indian cadets would become pilot officers between tho age 

° f Flying Training School.—The cost of establishing a Flying Training School In 

India undor present conditions would be prohibitive. We are informed that 

cost of a Flying Training School in Engand. containing on an 

under training, amounts to approximately £200,000 a year ; and tout 

wastage, the average cost to tho State of each pupil wno passes ^out^is ^nbou £4000. 

It is obvious thatlndia cannot afford to pay on this scale for the training of the 

very small number of pilot officers that she requires. ... 4 f ,a ^ 

We recommend, therefore, that until the number oJ pilots i4 #t ™ 

expenditure on a flying Training School in India, Indian cadets *houm 



expenditure on a Flying Training 
to go to Cranwell for the complete course oi v 
attached to a Service Squadron in England for six 


They should then be 
(to include a short 
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course at the school of Army Co-operation) / and subsequently be attached to a 
Service Squardron in India for a further period of six months. We recommend 
further that, the Air Ministry should be asked to allow the present reduced rates 
for Indinn cadets at Cranwcll to continue as n temporary measure. 

We consider that Indian flying officers should be sent to England for specialist 
courses as required : that the possibility of starting a small flying framing school in 
India should be very carefully investigated ; and flint it should be the policy of the 
Government of India to establish such a school as soon as tin* number of pilots to 
be trained justifies such expenditure, provided that the tiuaiici.il situation perm it a. 
When this stage is reached the question whether cadets should pass through the 
Indian Military College befoic going to the flying training school in India should 
be reconsidered* 

Post Graduate Courses.--We were asked to consider whether giaduafcs of the 
Indian Military Col lego who cuter the technieal arms of tin m rvicc should continue 
to receive post graduate instruction in the l imed Kingdom. We were informed 
that (here would be no difficulty in organising an adequate course of instruc¬ 
tion at Kaknl to take the place of Larkhill for the artillery, or at, .luhbulporc 
-v sdm fh> place of Cat (crick for the Corps of Signals. Officers of the Royal 
*t present take u course at Cambridge Tmversity and Chatham, lasting 
'doI/.* ; <x>ut two years. At Cambridge they are required to hike an honour's 

... ' mechanical engineering. We think that the I'homson College at Koorkee 
: r-\ . other colleges should be able to prmidc all that is necessary in the 

* r h S'*ueral training, and that the reqmsih spinal eourses m subjicts such as 
* ' euy and railway eonstruelion. could also be at tanged. 

We eoosidtT that all young Indian officers before joining ifnir own units should 
be •otacbrdMo British units in this country for one year, as is alreadv th.« pi net ice 

iju; ‘Wttiry and infantry. We do not recommend* that they should* he attached 
■h units in the United Kingdom, although this suggestion had the support 
oi » l:<> ,1 Commit tec. All the benefits derived from associating with British 

oit'n * .he daily routine of regimental life can. in our opinion, be obtained as 
coni* »n this country as in England, while in the former ilie voting Indian officer 
has iht advantages also of tho soeicfy of his own country men and of luiug aide to 
vi*n hi* home. 

We have already drawn attention to certain disadvantages imm which Indian 
boy-i in their education, and to certain defects in the educational system. It 

** mainly on account of these dcfe< ts, that wc have agreed to ncommend* a three 
yetirr course at the Indian Military College. We have also alluded to the admirable 
; training which is now given at the Prince of Wales' Koval Indian Military College. 
Debra Dim. the main cause of the sneers* <d this institution is that it supplus 
the opportunity and the resources to provide good school education to hoys up to 
Id or 10 years of age. It is unfortunate that, for our purposes, there are few, if 
any, other schools which have similar opportunities and resources. This is due very 
largely, as already shown, to t in * fact that the majority of boys pass Matriculation 
before the age mentioned above and thus leave school*prematurely. 

We agree that the College should be enlarged as soon as possible' up to the 
maximum limit, of its presuit accommodation and staff, and thcieafter gradually 
enlarged up to the limit suggested by flic Skeen Committee. Wc would add that*, 
m our opinion, the cost of training should be icduced to Rs. 100 a month. We 
recognise, howver, that as expansion takes place, it will become increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the military authorities to remain responsible lor the manage¬ 
ment of the college, A college of the size suggested will be turning out, about 40 
hoys annually, a number of one third as large again as the total vacancies 
obtainable hy open examination for the Indian Military College in the initial stage. 
We must, moreover, expect increasing competition from other institutions, with the 
result that eventually only a small proportion of Dehra Dun boys will have a 
reasonable prospect, of entering the Indian Military College. At that, stage, definite 
provision will have to be made for preparing the majority of the students for 
admission to advanced university courses and so civil careers—a task which the 
military authorities could not undertake. Our recommendation can therefore only 
be,that the military authorities should remain in control of the Dehra Dun College 
lor so long rh is found practicable. Dr. Moonje was of the opinion that tho cost 
of .training should not exceed Rs. 75 per month. 

*'A* regards other institutions we note with satisfaction that the military authorities 
ip end to improve the standards of education at the King George’s Royal Indian 
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Military Schools at, Jhelum, Julliindur and Ajmer, particularly in the teaching of 
English, with a view to increasing the number and quality of candidates for Indian 
Army cadetships. 

Wo recommend that members of the Auxiliary and Territorial forces should be 
eligible for nomination to the college as Indian Army cadets, provided that they 
are within the same age limits and satisfy the same educational tests as are 
prescribed for cadets from the regular army. We think that it would be desirable 
also to insist, that candidates from these forces should undergo a period of attach- 
ment to a regular unit for, say, six months before preceding to the college. Wc 
do not make a similar recommendation for members of the University Training 
f’orp*. as those will generally speaking be within the age limits of the open 
examination, and there is no reason, therefore, why they should not. enter the 
College bv that examination or through the Indian Territorial Force as Indian 
Army cadets. Moreover, the military training imparted in the University Training 
( orps is necessarily of a lower standard than in the Auxiliary Force and the other 
territorial units all of whom are liable for military *orvio\ 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Mukhcrji. Maj< r-ficncr'il Baiwadc, I)r. Moonje. Sir. H. 
Uidney and Sir Kivaswaniy Aiyer. dissenting from il»e majority, arc; of opinion that 
members of the University 1 raining ( orps should be eligible for direct appointment 
to Indian Army cadetships. 

The Skeen Committee, as well as tie* Deft net- Sub-Committee qf,''$,$* Round 
Inblc Conference, proposed that after the opening of the Indian MUft&ry 
Indian cadets should continue to be admitted to cadet colleges in England , 
lind ourselves unable to support tins recommendation. It is our obj> cUto the 

new (’ollege a good start, and to encourage iis successful developing f u, 
utmost. During its earlier stages the greater prestige of Sandhurst 
undoubtedly atttact a certain ntfmber of candidates who could afford t<r gv there 
ami these, when commissioned in the Indian Army, would tend to regariiiiiew ^ ■ 

as superior to their contemporaries from the Indian ('ollege. Such an a‘ntno. 
would have the worst possible < fleet upon the espnt <Jc corjn of y<j*nig Iiu'.om, 

ofTici'r-. Nor do wc think that it would be justified in actual fact. The m*w Cuiieg<. 
planned and organized, as it will be exclusively for Indian cade's in their own 
country, must surely provide a more suitable and efficient training for the Indian 
‘•nicer of the future than a course designed for British youths in England, 
however thorough and however carefully adapted the latter course may be. 
Sir. Abdur Ilahim, Dr. Moonje and Mr. Mukhcrji dissent from this recom¬ 
mendation. 

We lave considered a number of possible sites for the College, lhe ideal site 

for our purpose would he in a place occupying a central or at any rate easily 

nccosnihle position, with a temperate climate all the year round, with adequate room 
for expansion and for training purposes, and with a military garrison in the 

neighbourhood. 1? should not be situated in a large town, nor on the other hand 
too far in the country. If should, if possible, possess some vacant buildings which 
could be utilized temporarily to start the College while the main and permanent 
hu : Mings were being erected. We did not expect to light upon any place in India 
fill(illing all these requirements nor have »ve done so. Bearing them however in 
mind, we have considered the possibilities of a variety of places including 

Bangalore. Satarn. Foona, Dcolali Mhow. Pachmarhi. Shillong. Saugor, Dehra Dun. 
and Ahhottahiul. We eventually reduced the choice, to three places. Satara. Mhow 

and Dehra Dun. All these have the advantages of a moderate climate and relative" 

accessibility. Satara possesses a certain number of buildings which could be utilized, 
but there are no troops in the neighbourhood. In all three places the question of 
water supply would require careful consideration. The majority of us are inclined 
to favour Dehra Dun, where a large and suitable site could probably be obtained 
without difficulty. We arc content however to leave the final selection to 
the (iovermnent of India on the understanding that every effort will be 

made to establish the College by the autumn of 1932. if possible, on its permanent site. 



REPORT OF THE 

HUH SHOOTING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


The following is the full text of the report submitted by the committee con¬ 
sisting of the Hon ble Mr. Justice 8 , C. Mulliek, I. C. 8 ., Judge, High Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Mr. J. G. Drummond, I. C. S., Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, on the 
causes and incidents of the occurrence at the Ilijli Detention Camp on the Kith. 
September 1931 and was issued to the press on the 28th. October 1931 

“We were appointed a committee to inquire into the occurrence at the Hijli 
Detention Camp on September 1C, 1931. The terms of reference were to investigate 
the occurrence, its causes and incidents and to submit to the Government of Bengal 
a report of our findings. 

We assembled at Hijli in the evening of Monday, October 5. and began our 
investigation the following day. Both the detenus and the enmp staff were repre¬ 
sented by legal advisers who were allowed to cross-examine witnesses. After the 
,, /as reeoided we allowed the legal advisers to represent their respective 
ty y before us. Wc went round the Detention Camp as many as four times 
f-wgi* *«. »*. deluding a visit we paid at night time in order to see what the place 
viV.uk k“ like (with the compound lamps allighted) at night. 

\ve ci^rHuied 58 witnesses altogether, out of which there viere as many as 21 de- 
*< tie , 4 Faltus’’, which means convict servants working as attendants ou the 
V:; >s ins.!*e the camp. Besides these witnesses as also the medical witnesses, the 
poa 5 ; vvitL* sis and the Commandant Mr. Baker, we exnmincd three gentlemen who 
apparently had very little connection with the incident in question and those three 
witnesses TJgre Rai Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti. the Assistant Commandant, 
who was lying ill at his house at the time, his nephew Babu Ambica Charan Roy 
who waB at the time living with the Rai Sahib, and Balm Birendra Kumar Das 
aiPf 8 ** e j a ! r \ or ?/ additional special jail at Hijli. With the exception of Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, Babus Ambica Charan Roy and Birendra Kumar 
Has Gupta, Captain N. N. Choudhari, the Civil Surgeon of Midnapore, and Dr. 
Mazumdar and Dr. Jotiudra Mohan Das Gupta, two doctors belonging to the Rail¬ 
way Hospital at Kharagpur, who in a sense may be called independent witnesses, 
practically all the other witnesses we could examine were interested, belong as they 
did either to the side of the detenus or to the side of the staff. In view of this 
fact we have had to consider the statements of these witnesses very carefully in the 
fight of probabilities and such independent or circumstantial evidence as was found 
available. 

Description of the Camp 


For the better understanding of this report we have appended a plan of the 
Detention Camp drawn to scale. The plan shows the position of the sentries on 
the night of September d>. The detenus are housed in what was meant to be the 

s a long and 
landmark for 
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teet broad has been enclosed with a double fence of barbed wire. The building is 
in the middle of this space or compound. Besides the surrouding fences there are 
several internal fences of barbed wire ; in particular there is barbed wire on each side 
of the road which leads from the main gate to the south-east corner of the building. 
Xne guard room is opposite and close to the main gate. The quarters of the guard 
constables are about 400 yards to the west of the guard room. The Commandant and 
Assistant Commandant live about three-fourth mile and the Armed Inspector about 
1J4 mileB from the main gate but are connected with the guard room by telephone. 
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There in no dispute that an alarm was given by the sentry inside the camp. 
There is no dispute that a number of constables rushed into the camp under Ha¬ 
vildar Rahumau Khan. There is no dispute that the constables opened fire on the 
main building in the camp where the detenus were residing ; and there is no dispute 
that as a result thereof two detenus Babu Santosh Kumar Mitter and Babu Tara- 
keswar Sen Gupta were killed, one on the ground floor of the building aud the 
other upstairs, and a number of other detenuB, twenty altogether, received inju r ic» 
and in some cases the injuries were of a severe nature necessitating in one case— 
the case of detenu Babu Govinda Pada Dutt—the amputation of the left arm. It 
is undisputed also that the sentries and some of the constables who entered the 
compound after the alarm was given were armed with smooth-bore Martini Henry 
muskets with triangular bayonets, that those who fired seem to have UBed ball and 
buckshot indiscriminately and that some of the injuries on the detenus were 
gun-shot wounds, some were stabs such as a bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have been due to blows from a lathi or the butt of a musket. 

Origin of the Trouble 

The two parties, we mean the constables on the one side and the detenus on the 
other, were at variance as to how the incident had begun and as to how the 
occurrence took place. 

Police Version 

The version of the constables was as follows :—There was ar, 
ference by some of the detenus with sentry No. 3, Chandra . . 

detenus made a deliberate attack on Chandra Singh, whereupon I'.^ara 
Sigh fired a shot in the air and raised an alarm saying l C;UU>‘ 'mu 
out”, and two patrol constables, Chandrikalal and Nahsib *ao had 

come to his aid, also fired shotB. Thereupon the detenus ran amv. V*re was ». 
similar interference with sentry No, 7 Sirajul Hussain, whose b»iyfHft|; ; .... n-natalied 
away and who had to fire as many as three shots in order to k ; Vf v hw 

assailants. Some of the detenus were then making for sentry NdjSLfe the iuo* 
time the guard, which is located in a building opposite the main mntf .*c iv til* 
camp, on hearing the alarm, turned out and came between the two gales in charge 

of Havildar Shekhar Singh. Shekhar Singh, however, left the men there and went 

back to the guard room to get orderB from the Havildar-in-charge Ramsevak 
Patide as to whether the men should be taken into the camp. The Havildar-in- 
charge sent a telephonic message immediately to the Assistant Commandant Rai 
Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, telling him that a riot had begun inside the 
camp Detween the sepoys aud the Babus and asking him to give the information 
to the Commaudant, Mr. Baker. A telephonic message was sent to Inspector 
Marshall also, who was in his house at the time, about miles away. 

In the meantime the men between the two gates were joined by several other 
constables—the alarm party—who arrived in charge of another Havildar. Raha- 
man Khan, and under orders of Rahaman the inner gate was opened and all the 
constables assembled there rushed in. Rahaman Khan, however, halted the men near 
a culvert which was only a few yards beyond the inner gate and 85 yards from 
the main building. Leaving his men there, according to the Btory of the constables, 
Rahaman Khan advanced with 2 or 3 sepoys and proceeded in the direction of 
sentry No. 7. Meanwhile the detenus had begun advancing towards the sepoys arm¬ 
ed with raoBquito-net poles, when two constables Haringi Singh and Ramjatan 
Singh, who nad nothing but a small danda and a stick in their hands, approached 
the angry detenus with folded hands and entreated them not to advance any 
further ; and the detenus without paying any heed to the entreaties of Haringi 
aud Ramjatan hit them with mosquito-net poles, and when the detenus in the 
building were throwing down missiles such as brickbats, mosquito-net poles, etc., 
the sepoys opened fire, and as their intention was not to hit any one of the angry 
crowd of detenus but only to frighten them away, they fired high. 

Ou this tiring the detenus retreated after which the Havildar in-charge, Ram¬ 
sevak Fande came and ordered them back to the guard room. 

Rahaman Khan’s case was that when proceeding towards sentry No. 7 he had 
managed to go past the detenus, and from sentry No. 7 he had gone up to sentry 
No. 5 to Bee if there had been anything wrong there, after which, on hearing Ram¬ 
sevak Pande crying out, he returned. 
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Mr. Buker, the Commandant, who happened to be in the Kharagpur Officer* 
Club at the time, on receiving the telephone message from Kai Sahib Anuth Baiuthu 
Chakravavti, immediately left for the camp and arrived there about 10 minute* 
after the occurrence, almost simultaneously with Inspector Marshall and finding 
everything quite he went round the sentry post coining to sentry No. 3 first. Nos. 
4 and 5 next and to No. 7 last. When In' was going away from sentry No. 7 he 
met detenu Balm Prafulla Ghose who asked him to conn* and see the injured person 
inside the building and to make arrangements for medical relief. Mr. Baker went 
into the building, saw the injured detenus, sent telephone message to Dr. Mazumdur 
at Kharagpur and had the wounded persons removed to the Kharagpur hospital a* 
quickly as possible. 

The Detenus' Version 

According to the detenus' case there was no interference either with the sentiv 
No. 3 or with sentry No.7 or with sentry No. 8. There was an alarm given, but 
according to them tm* d Menu 4 ) n wn i p re- a nun get all’ur. The sepoys rushed 
in through the inner gate shouting Hukum mil giu, Salu log ko maro," came up 
the road leading from the gate to the main building, and from a place which was 
about 2C yards form the south-east comer thereof began firing indiscriminately on 
the building without any provocation of any kind given to them. 

4m a result of this tiring Balm Santosh Kumar Mitter who was on the ground 

s Hhot down. Balm Tarakeswar Sen Guptu who was upstairs uu* also shot 

, o a number of other nun received gunshot wounds. According to the 

ii him of the sepoys then came into tin* building and assaulted some of the 

i, 4m ,;:ore with bayonets, lathis, etc., and some of them also fired a few shots 

n, ,■ .,y$$»g injuries thereby, and afterwards they all left. Mr. Baker, the ( oili¬ 
er ■ ** .V^ fit rived according to some, half an hour, according to sonic other* again, 

. a half after the incident. 

•,f ijfljhttt we have stated above it would appear that the tact that there was 
an HtrtJu $ven is undisputed. That being so. the question whether there was any 
inUwrehc* with sentry No. 3 and whet hoi there was any scuffle there of any kind 
has no gSjht importance in itself. It derives its importance only in connection with 
the (fncation whether the alarm was pre-arranged or not - a point which was dis¬ 
puted before us. x 

On behalf of the detenus it was urged that the whole thing was pre-arranged, 
the alarm as also the whole affair. We are unable to agree in thi* view of the 
matter. The facts and circum stances which were disclosed before us in 
evidence would not be consistent with this theory. To begin with, the 
evidence of Balm Tarapada Gupta, one ol the detenus, clearly shows that 
the first thing that he heard was a sound coining from the south-west of tin- 
tower hall, and the place where sentry No. 2 was posted was on the south-west of 
the tower. Then, if the whole thing, including the giving of the alarm, was a pre¬ 
arranged affair, there would hardly be any explanation of the fact that a man was 
found by some of the detenus running towards the gate crying ‘‘Kuehh nehi hua, 

kuchh nehi hus, rokho. rokho.” Possibly this man was one of the patrol constable* 

when he found that the detenus after that golnml near sentry No. 3 had left 
the place, and when he heard that sepoys had assembled between the two gates, 

ran towards the gate in order to prevent an in-rush of the constables. Then, if the 
whole affair had been a pre-arranged one, the Havildar-in-charge would not hsvc 
sent that telephone message so soon to the Assistant Commandant, for, if Mr. Baker, 
the Commandant, would happen to be at home at the time he would be arriving at 
the place in 3 or 4 minutes after getting the message. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that there was some kind of interference with 
sentry No. 3 in consequence of which Chandra Bing gave the ularm, and that the 
whole thing was not a pre-arranged affair as the detenus wauted us to believe. But 
the story that Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh participated in the incident that 
happened at isentry post No. 3 seems to fis to be extremely doubtful. Hentry No. 3 
did not tell Mr. Baker anything on the point when Mr/ Baker went, round the 

sentries on his arrival at the camp soon after the occurrence, and although both 
sentry No. 3 and the two patrol constables Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh wanted 
us to believe that Nashib Singh and Chandrikalal remained with sentry No. 3 all 
the time till 10 p.m, when Chandra Singh was relieved, Mr. Baker did not find 
cither of the two men, Chandrikalal and Nashib, there. 
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While we are on the question whether there was any interference with sentry 
No. 3 we might deal with the question whether there was any interference or 
scuffle at sentry post No. 7. That there was some incident at this sentry post also 
can hardly admit of any doubt. Sirajul Hussain, the man who was at this post, 
spoke about it to Mr. Baker very soon after the occurrence. But Sirajul’s story of 
his bayonet having been snatched away from his rifle seems to us to be extremely 
doubtful. To begin with, Si raj u I made no mention of this fact to Mr. Baker. Then 
the bayonet which Sirajul had attached to his musket could not be wrenched off. 
Any one who took it off would like to know the way in which it has to be turned 
before it can be removed. We may in this connection mention that the spot where 
the bayonet was recovered a day or two after the occurrence just outside the 
outer enclosure of the camp was within easy reach of where Sirajul Hussain was 
posted. 

Ah regards what actually took place after the constables had gone in through 
the inner ^ate, the story which the sepoys gave us will not in our opinion bear 
a moment s scrutiny. Their story was that the detenus in the building were 
throwing inissilies when there was a body of detenus armed with mosquito-net 
poles in between the building and where the sepoy stood. If there was any flinging 
of missiles by the detenus in the building in such circumstances, the missiles were 
more likely to hit the detenus in front of the sepoys than the sepoys themselves whr 
were hopelessly out of range if their own evidence is to be believed. As regar 
the little story of llaringi Singh and Rumjatan Singh, with nothing else thr 
small danda in the hand of one and a stick in the hand of the other, approp 
the detenus with folded hands entreating them politely to desist, we are ur 
place any reliance on it. 

The story of the sepoys that they did not proceed further to the north * . the 
culvert which was only a few yards from the inner gate where they say t.h' s y hid 
been left by Huvildar Rahnman Khan has been falsified also by the testir.jny 
Ramsevak Pandc, the Ilavildar-in-charge, when Ramscvak says that he found 
sepoys about 15 or JO yards only from the building. Filially, these constables 
deuce entirely fails to explain the injuries « ilier than gunshot wounds found 1 * 
detenus’ persons. 

We are unable, therefore, to accept the version of the occurreuce as given ojf. tNr 
constables, and we are clearly of opinion that the constables were only about HO 
yards from the south-east corner of the main building when they opened fire on the 
main building, and that, at the lime they opened fire, there were no detenus in 
between them and the building. 

Committee's Conclusions 

What actually happened before the indiscriminate tiring by the sepoys oil the buil¬ 
ding was in our opinion this : Chandra Singh, sentry No. 3. gave an alarm on some 
provocation. <_>n hearing that alarm the guard turned out. and joined by the alarm 
party rushed in charge of Habildar Rahaman Khan and charged and drove into the 
south-east corner some of the detenus who might have been roving about. Borne 
of the minor injuries may have been inflicted at this stage. Thereupon some shots 
were fired by sentries possibly at knots of detenus who seemed to be dangerously 
near them or who were throwing bricks at Rentry No. 8 after which there was a 
half-hearted retaliation perhaps by some of the younger and more spirited detenus 
by the fliuging down of a few missiles causing slight injuries on two constables (the 
third man who hail injuries says that he was ou guard in the tower and that he 
was hit by bricks while escaping from that isolated position) upon which there 
was the indiscriminate and wanton firing by the sepoys upon the building itself. 
When we say that this was what took place before the indiscriminate tiring began, 
we are fully cognisant that this is somewhat of the nature of a surmise and hypo¬ 
thesis. But this surmise is not based on imagination only. It appears to us to 
Btand on much firmer ground. It fits with what we have stated above and it fits 
in with the fact that ou a number plate on a door upstairs we found marks of a 
shot which must have been fired from the south or south-west by some one outside 
the building, and with the story of firing in the direction of the hospital. It fits 
in more over with the evidence of Rai Sahib Anath Bandhu Chakravarti, the Assis¬ 
tant Commandant, who was lying ill iu his house at the time, his nephew Babu 
Ambica Charan Roy, and the jailor Babu Birendra Kumar Das Gupta to the 
effect that what they heard was shouting at first, a few shots after that shouting, an 
interval thereafter after which there was the regular fusillade or indiscriminate firing. 

47 
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We have recorded our findings as to what took place in the evening of Septem¬ 
ber 16. Having regard to our finding on the question of the alarm raised and also 
on the question whether the alarm was pre-arranged or not, we hold that the entry 
of the sepoys into the compound after the alarm had been given was justified. But. 
there was, in our opinion, no justification whatever for the indiscriminate firing 
(some 29 rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys upon the building itself, 
resulting in the death of two of the detenus and the infliction of injuries on several 
others. There was no justification either for some of the sepoys going into the 
building itself and causing casualties of various kinds to some other of the 
detenus. 

We hold that neither Mr. Baker nor Inspector Mai shall had any complicity 
in the shooting affair. Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, who represented the detenus before 
us, also frankly admitted that on the evidence as it stands be could not. ask us 
to hold that either of these two officers had been privy to the shooting affair. 

The fact that, there was no responsible officer present on the spot was, in our 
opinion, indirectly responsible for the most deplorable and tragic afluir that took 
place on the night of September 10 last. 


' The Chittagong Enquiry Committee Report 

The following is the report of the Non-official Enquiry Committee formed to 
enquire into < iv. Chittagong outrages 

’ At «; puh f ic meeting held at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on the 3rd of September 1931, 
the names of several well-known gentlemen wire suggested to form a Committee for 
the purpose 'd enquiring into the causes and character of the disturbances in 
ChilUgt the murder of the Police Inspector. Khan Bahadur Ashanulla, aiul 

qI jHWh v ;;suiing the loss sustained by the people of th^ town and district of 
Cwtt&gong. The following gentlemen agreed to serve on the Committee •.—(l) Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basu. (2) Mr. J. M. gcn-Guptu. (3) Maulana Akram Khan. 
(4) Mr. B. N. Sasmal. (5) Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, (6) Mr. T. C. Goswami, 
(7) Mr. Satyanauda Bose, (8) Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta. (9) Prof. 
Nripendra Nath Bunerjee, (10) Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen and (11) ilaji Abdul Rashid 
Khan. 

(Haji Abdul Rashid Khan declined to serve on (he Committee for private reasons. 
Moulavi Asrafuddin Choudhuri of Comilla (Ttppera) was co-opted as a member in 
his place). Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen agreed to act as the Secretary to the Committee. 

The Committee met at 104 Elgin Road on Friday, the 4lh of September and 
decided on the mode of enquiry, electing Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu as the Chairman 
of the Committee. It was decided that some of the members of the Committee 
should proceed to Chittagong for the purpose of local investigations. 

Accordingly, the following members left for Chittagong, arriving there on the 
morning of Monday, the 7th of September Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal, Maulana Akram Khan, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Prof Nripendra Nath Banerjee 
and Mr. N. C. Sen. Moulavi Asrafuddin Cbowdhury joined them at Chittagong on 
Tuesday the 8th of September. On arrival at Chittagong. Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta 
saw Mr. Nelson, Commissioner of Chittagong Division, and Mr. Kemm, the District 
Magistrate, at their request. Mr. Sen Gupta reported to the Committee that the 
attitude of these gentlemen was that they could not assist the Committee in their 
work of enquiry, but that they would not hindar it. Subsequently, Mr. Sen Gupta 
formally wrote to officials asking them to give the Committee their version of the 
incidents; but they declined to do so. 

The local enquiry at Chittagong consised of (1) a visit to all the places where 
disturbances had taken place on the night of Sunday, the 30th of August, and on 
the following Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday ; (2) taking of evidence from 
sufferers, eye-witnesses and other local people who were able to describe the state of 
things in Chittagong at the time; (3) taking of photographs illustrating scenes of 
destruction. 
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We propose to publish the sworn statements of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee. These statements, after they had been recorded in writing, 
were invariably read out to those who had made them, and who thereafter put their 
signature or thumb impressions on them. Although the witnesses were not cross- 
examined on behalf of any particular party, we ourselves put them through very 
searching questions and we were impressed very favourably with the manner in 
which they made their statements. 

We have also received many written statements from people whom we were 
unabkj to examine personally. We, however, desire it to be understood that our 
findii^s are based on the testimony of those who gave their evidence personally and 
on observations of those of us who visited Chittagong. We. however, find that the 
written statement subsequently received by us. corroborate the oral evidence on all 
material points. 

Sun pay Evening 

As the public arc aware, Khan Bahadur Ashannlla, a Police Inspector, was shot 
dead on the Paltnn Football ground on Sunday, the 30th of August, at about 6 
P.M. We arc told that the assailant was apnrehended on the spot and has since 
been sent up for trial in a court of law. Wo have it on the evidence of Pa* 
rpendru Lai Uav Bahadur. :t prominent citizen of 
Zemindar, President, of the local Indian 
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Cniftagong Port Trust, former member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
on his way back from the football ground, where he had seen Khar, t 
Ashanulla shot d-wl, he heard, near the hackney carriage stand^ clo* 
hospital, a voice in Chittagong dialect crying that the murder of the Khan 
mii«t be avenged. This was at about 8 P.M. 

Cries of ‘ivwig •’ were certainly beard in different parts of the towr . 
same time assaults on passers-by took place. These assaults were comm! 
only by ruffians Imt also by Police S-rgeants on absolutely innocent pecu>*"_ 
tely using the roads. Some ol these people bad not even heard of thi 
Khan Bahadur Ashanulbib and had no reason to expect trouble. 

l)utt, a medical prnctiiioiicr who lives in one part of the buildings u> ,w.- , 

late Kkan Bahadur resided and who was a friend of the khan Bahadu;; and hi* ‘ 
family, found, about this time, that a relation of his was unable to go out on in 
roads on account of indiscriminate assaults by “Police ^ergeants. People on the 
roads began to rush to shelter. We. have evidence which shows that m many 
cases Hindus, who had been nssaulted or who had somehow escaped assaulC weie 
given shelter l.y Mahoroedaii shop-keepers and house-holders. ^ 18 
10 P.M. many men ba<l boon beaten or otherwise molested. SomeFelectedMahome 
,lans had been warnctl by offices and members of the Po .cc of the PO^tb.bty of 
trouble Evidence of such respectable witnesses as Rai Upendra Lai Ray Banaaur, 
•Jatindrn Nath Ohaudlmri. Monlavi Afsaruddin Anuada Putt and others n compel 8 
uh to observe that not only was .here not even the bcmnmnge of a communal not 
but that bv 10 P.M on {Sunday, the 30th of August, the Police and the local miups 
traev, by joint effort, created a' disorder, deliberately and of a set purpose, in which 
they expected the victims of assault and looting, actively encouraged by them to 
retaliate against their assailants, so that the rafter too frequent »‘ury of communal 
riots may be told again with impunity, in defence of the subsequent evaits. It just 
happenaf—for whatever reason Jhat (he victims of this very deliberate ~raey 
and concerted action on the part of the police and the magistracy did not retaliate 
or cvml'Vesist S attacks on their lives and Property-..EvKlenec .s over-whemmg 
in show that not only was there no inter-communal strife—that is, stnte Between 

the Hindu and the Mahomedan community of Chittagong but that efforts, which 

had undoubtedly been made to create one, failed. , « . 

During the evening of Sunday, the 30th. of August, people heard in different 
narts of the town of Chittagong announcements relating to a meeting of Mahome- 
Sans to be held at the Kotwali ( Police Station ) at 10 P. M. that night and to be 
addressed by the Paroga Siddiq Pewan. There was a large gathering of men at the 
Kotwali that night Wc have been unable to obtain direct evidence as to what 
raactlv was done there. Those who were the principal speakers and actors upon 
that scene did not appear before our Committee. But as to the fact there was a 
large concourse of excited people at the Kotwali throughout toe night of Sunday, we 
HSSXi srijut Harihar Putt (who was as we have already mentioned, 
a friend P of the late Khan Bahadur Ashanullah and lived in a portion of the build- 
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ings in which the latter also lived) saw a very large number of people going to the 
Kofcwali during the night. The house is situated in the vicinity of the Kotwali and 
he saw distinctly “by the flash of the lights of passing motor cars, a very large 
number of Mahomedans assembled there.” 


Sunday Nkiht 


The night of Sunday, the 30t,h of August, was a night of terror in Chittagong. 
The principal feature of the terror was that the assailants were members of tne 
Police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans. It seems that they pursued 
a policy of general vendetta on Hindu citizens of Chittagong. They particularly 
attacked the houses of those who had incurred the displeasures of the local authori¬ 
ties, including political “suspects,” pleaders who are engaged in the defence of per¬ 
sons accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, and the men employed in at 
least one well-known printing press. The manner of the attack was not only entirely 
illegal, but it was cowardly and brutal. Search warrants were not considered neces¬ 
sary. It is ovious that, the local executive oncourg*‘d these attacks. We shall refer 
to a few instances. 

The “Pauchajanya’’ Press is housed in that locality of Chittagong which is known 
as Rahamatganj. It is the press in which the popular*Nationalist newspaper “Paneha- 
ianya” i<: printed. It was raided sometime after 10-30 P. M. by a parly of Euro- 
ye ? ' ce with revolvers. Sriiut Hirendra Rail Choudhury. who was in charge 

:i . *, was assaulted and fell down in a semi-conscious condition, with a wound 

■ ' f ' wipch bled profusely. He was able to recoguis* on*' of his assailants 
•'** ’ r Signalling Engineer in the Assam-Bengal Railway. There were also on 

! c r. ’ 9 r moro Hindus employed in the District Intelligence Branch (“D. I. 

} c 1 t'ohee ; the name of one of these was given to us ns ( hunt Chandra 
"bncH , Tb< employees of the Press were made to hold their hands up, while 
in tu. imt and the machinery were wantonly broken. As the machinery could 
tot t.”' . sfc.h- broken, two of the raiding- party (Europeans) went out in a motor 
ft to ic:.ok * ,n.- large hammers with which they eventually succeeded in completely 
smashing the treadle-machine, tht. flat machine, the hand machine, the motor anil 
oil engine, The types were scattered on the floor, the type-writer was rendered use¬ 
less and even a map of the district of Chittagong was torn up. There was Lewds 
gun placed at the door of the house. It is significant thatJhe raiding party repea¬ 
tedly asked for Srijut Ambika Outran Das, the proprietor of the press wlio was 
then in Calcutta. 


We have the evidence of Srijut Sailesh Naraynn Choudhury, who has a tailoring 
business in Chittagong, and that of Srijut Jatindra Natli Roy Choudhury, a 

Zemindar and a man of considerable local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to the neighbouring house, where the 
latter lived and where there was a telephone, with the object of informing 

tne Police by phono, that there was trouble in the locality. 

Ihere in the house of Jatindra Balm, he found the Ollieer-in-chargc of the 
I once Station, Mr. Siddiq Dewan, and for a moment felt, greatly reassured by his 
presence. But Mr. Siddirj Dewan is reported to have said :—“You think you arc 

safe bv being here. All this is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them and 

ou j e ‘ . v hy wc : ftlone?” (referring, obviously, to the murder of Khan 

Bahadur Ashanullah). With Mr. Siddirj Dewan there were armed constables and 
constables with lathis. Siddiq Dewan ordered him to be tied ; Sailesh Babu, along 
with others, were belaboured by the constables. Jatindra Babu has told us:—“1 

asked Siddiq Dewan, ‘Why are you doing this ? Tie said, “What did Ashanullah do 
to anybody MVc have been ordered to do this. We are going to die. We shall kill 
JiIndus and burn them and then die!” Mr. Siddiq Dewan advised him to remove his 
family to a place of safety, as there would be a “flare up” the following day /‘Kal 
A gun Jalabo ). 

the worst type of frightfulness on that Sunday night was the attack on 
political suspects and their relations. We shall hereafter refer to the treatment 
?^?°5r ed to k r, ]ut Binod Kumar Sen, m. a. b. l. a Pleader who had been defend- 

Magistrate 
Cuba, a IMea- 

Qr _.‘j . t,"* r v iij 4 uu oa, a jl unce emu-inspector and several 

lll u ttlc middIc J^e night, searched the premises and took away 
the nnliW ? ccon JP ani ed his son who was taken to another house, where 

e police party arrested another young man and followed them all to the Kotwali, 
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At the Kotwali, the Police arc alleged to have mercilessly beaten not only the boys 
but also the aged Pleader. It is alleged that Mr. Siddiq Dewan, Mr. Abaur Rahim 
and the European A. 8. P. Mr. Shooter were present there, aft well as several other 
Europeans. After the beating, the kicking and the abusing, they were allowed to go 
home in the early hours of the morning. 

Then there are cases of men under trial, but on bail, being assaulted in their 
houses, though there wort? no warrants either for their arrest or for a search of 
their houses. 

Of all the eases investigated by us, the most tragic is that of the late Rajani 
Kanin Sen, father of a young man called Chittaranjan Sen. He died of injuries in¬ 
flicted on him. Ghittnraiijnn, apparently, was a “suspec t'', though there was no 
warrant of arrest against him. Wc have the evidence of (’Ibttaranjan and of his 
widowed mother. The father, Srijut Rajani Kanta Sen. did not survive the beating 
that was his share to tell us what happened. He was a man of sixty ; but he was 
not suffering from any illness ; indeed, he had carried on his avocation as a 
Pleader’s clerk till Saturday. He was struck belli by the Haroga (Police Sub- 
Inspector) and a Gurkha. As regards Cbittaranjan. he was taken to the Police 
Station, beaten and later discharged. 

But the most pitiful evidence came from the daughter of Srijut Bipin Behan 
whose house had been raided also about midnight. After the first search of thchon 
the police took away her two brothers. Three (Jurkhas returned again, formt ’’ f 
father to open the door, and entered the homo on the pictonce of a further ,• nr- It. 
While one or more of the (Jurkhas prevented the father to come to her aid, "!■ 
(Jurkhas attacked her and subjected her to a brutal and cowardly assault. V . 
she attempted to cry out, they gagir<*d her. He father too was struck when V uui 
a desperate attempt to protect her ; when he was overpowered and his nos he.*’ *i 
to bleed, the (Jurkhas renewed their assault on her. The Gurkhas eventual!;, 'vi • 
away with a gold ornament and some gold coins. 

Mono ay Mousing 

On Monday morning, according to evidence received from different parts of t re- 
town, people we re seen and heard announcing that Hindu shops wore going to nt» 
Iootol. In several places, hackney carriages were seen to pass down the road*. o er 
of them with Police Constables* in them carrying men who wore asking people to 
close their shops, calling for revenge (Partihintjsnr I'rutishnfl) and declaring b> beat 
of drums that Hindu shops would be attacked. There was a similarity in the 
language and the manner of the announcements in the different parts of the town. 
This was a prelude to an orgy of plunder, under the very eyes of the police. We 
have evidence to the fact that where a Mnhomedan shop was situated m a 

Hindu locality, it was especially marked, so that it might be immune from 

attack. 

As Moulavi Afshamddin, a very respectable and educated citizen of Chittagong, 
holding considerable landed property, told us, one Abdul Azim (a police informer, 
aged about 35 or 30 who keeps a shop ami is known to Moulavi Afsaruddin) in¬ 
formed him that a police Sergeant (or officer) had warned him that there would be 
‘goiinaT (trouble), as five or six hundred Hindus were to be airested. In fact, 

although Abdul Azim would not go into details, he made it clear to Moulavi Afsar¬ 

uddin thnt there was going to be a serious trouble ( Uulusthul Bepar). Ibis was 
quite early in the morning. Soon after this, Moulavi Afsaruddin went to the house 
of Srijut Binode Kumar Sen, who is a defence Pleader in the Chittagong Armoury 
Raid Case, and found that, his belongings lay scattered and broken, and that even 
his cooking utensils had not been spared, lie corroborated the statement of Srijut 
Hr node Kumar Sen himself, who also tells us a story of callousness on the part of 
the magistracy which wc think it necessary to relate here. ... , 

Srijut Binode Kumar Sen, who, after an assault, had been advised to spend the 
night of Sunday with his family, in the house of a friend, returned in the morning 
to his own house which he found in a deplorable condition. He went first to the 
Sub-divisional Officer, showed him the marks of injury on him and “told him the 
whole story.” The S. D. O. advised him to lodge a complaint, and to see the 
District Magistrate. The District Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went the 
length of making light of his sufferings and loss. Let us quote Srijut Sen s words:— 

“So far as I remember, his (i. e. the District Magistrate’s) exact words are these 
Why have you come to me ? I can’t do anything. Go to your Hindu brethren and 
Bar Library. Organise yourselves and arrange for your own protection.” Pointing 
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hia finger at me, he said—“You Hindu people arc concealing the abaconders. They 
are egging others to make mischief. I am not in the least surprised that vour are 
molested. You have received only some bruises but there aro people who have 
suffered much more than you.” 

Then, the Magistrate significantly referred to Patiya (outside Chittagong), saying 
— Do you come from Patiya ? I replied “No.” Finally he told me that he could 
not do anything.’ 

As a matter of fact, Brijut Ben did not come from Patiya. Patiya was later on 
to be one of the scenes of outrage and the home of the alleged assailant of K. S. 
Aahanullah. 

It is necessary to point out at this stage that for the last year and a half, that 
is, since the Armoury Raid, Chittagong has practically been in a “state of scige.” 
The strength of the police force has been increased far beyond the normal, both as 
regards number and as regards equipment. Further a large number of troops have 
been^kept in Chittagong, including a contingent of the Assam Frontier Rifles. On 
the 3rd of August last,. Mr. W. I>. R. Prentice, of the Government, of Bengal, in 
presenting his demand for a supplementary grant for the Police in the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council, referred in some detail to the precautions that had been taken to 
ensure safety in Chittagong. Evidence before us shows that the disturbances in 
Chin which form the subject-matter of this Report, were not. due to any 

defCu i„c\ ,n the strength of the Police. On Sunday night, it was the police, with 
the .p ot soldiers, who molested innocent citizens/ On Monday, the police, having 

> ‘.ted ruffians to plunder and arson, did nothing to help their victims. People 

to the Officers in charge of the Police Station and to the Sub-Division- 
'V rr Aftd the District Magistrate receive no assistance from them. Even Moulavi 
♦ to whom we have already referred, and was believed to be a friend of 

*> Bitidus, as well as of influential Mahomcdans, found, when he went to 
' - 7 . i (Police Station) with two distressed Hindus, a menacing crowd of Maho¬ 
ut Mi* dhin and outside the Thana. Some of these rushed at. them, saying, “Get 
* hft . n .thrash you (maribo)” 

or funoral P^iyer, followed by a funeral procession, in honour 
* L^onn 11 Bahadur started at about midday. But before that even as early 
^••twucii 8-30 and 0-30 A. M. shouts of “Pratihingshar Profishod : Hindu ke maro 
4 i,, Revenge ; beat and slay Hindus) weie heard at places where the police and 
rvn- Tf SI *■assembled to honour the dead. Booting started under their very 
f •* in " Ucn l lf d Mahomtdan citizens not only did not want any reprisals but 
*° «vert, and were alarmed at the prospect of disturbances, we have 
0 _j ?£ ' There is the evidence of Mr, Nur Ahmed, a respected Mahomedan citizen 
. a i^ la , n the local Municipality, who. having heard of looting and fire in 
certani lJmcl 11 shoos (c. g. shops of Brijut Debendra Chaudhury and Rhid Karan). 
r>3!!,«7i5 b » cn , 8 ,?" op ( uri011H, y burning.” “While the Magistrate was there before 
waa 8 t op *. Ha y s Mr. Nur Ahmed, “one show room of a gramophone shot) 
i i . . ”7 hooligans ; a little south a Gurkha Regiment was passing with 

kurKis in their hands but they did not interfere etc. etc.” This was between 10 and 
/TiaJHu i p°rntng; and the things happened within sight of a police Station 
hima and almost m the presence of soldiers and Magistrates. Mr. Nur Ahmed 
p / . 8 P^ke to the District Magistrate about the seriousness of the situation. 

t0 8l * )Sequent cven,8 > he told us ‘-During the occurrence I noticed all 
rue European Serogants smiling and very glad.” 

Monday Midday and Afternoon 

On Monday, the town of Chittagong was given up to hooligans. We have al¬ 
ready referred to serious evidence as to indifference and inaction on the part of the 
police and the Magistrates earlier in the day. It is impossible to refer to the entire 
evidence on the subject. But respectable men like Maulvi Amir Khan (son of Khan 
gaheb Mahsced Khan), Bj, Harikisscn Ohoudhury, Rai Bahadur Upendra Lai Roy, 
N. Aunada Dutta, told us how the police not only did not hinder the looting 
but assisted the looters to carry off their loot through the public 
of Chittagong. According to the shop-keeper Umesh Chandra 
that, the ‘ Bahib” ( European ) was tolling the looters : “Take 
; there is not very much time.” Even when the police were 
openly carrying away stolen goods they refused to assist in their 
the contrary, as we have said, there is evidence that the police 

” T ’ * * - - a__i;_, l_r. i _1 


thoroughfares 
Pal's evidence, 
away quickly 
shown people 
recovery. On 


I euuirary, as we nave said, there IS evidence that the police 
helped them to escape. When his pitiful appeals to the police, the Sub-Divisional 
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Officer, etc. had failed Sj. Haladhar Saha, a merchant of Khatungunj which was a 
disturbance centre, eventually appealed to the Divisional Commissioner. Hearing his 
wails before the Divisional Commissioner two ladies came out. He appealed to 
them also ; the Divisional Commissioner wrote down something on a paper, but 
remained speechless with downcast eyes (Het Mukhe). 

We hold that a large portion of the property taken away by the licensed free- 
lootcrs could have been recovered. They were not recovered because there was no 
attempt to recover them. On the contrary, the free-looters carried their loot 
openly. We have the evidence of Kshirendra Chandra Das who says that, when he 
attempted to recover stolen property, he was prevented by a police constable by the 
name of Nur Ahmed with his gun, and was made to let a looter go. 

On Monday, when the ruffians seemed to take more time than was apparently 
allotted to them, they were warned that they had to complete their work within a 
certain time—tilt; prescribed limit jof immunity. 

It seems that a certain period was originally fixed, during which those who 
wanted to loot could do so in the utmost safety. 

Peace Committees 

The disturbances lasted till Wednesday the 2nd of September. Peace Committees 
of Hindus and Mahomedans were organised, of which leading members of both th«* 
communities were members. But the situation was not in their control for »he rca 
son that there had been no ‘communal friction/ In Many cases MahomedaiH 
rendered help to Hindu sufferers. 

We must record, also, that the efforts of the Peace Committee were trust: ited. 
Sj Mahcndra Nath Das, the Peace Committee's special constable was shoun certain 
places on Wednesday where stolen things could still be found. He went i.» oim <j* 
these places. He was told to go away by Sub-Inspectors (Darogas) Abdul \7\ a, 
Siddique Dcwan and Kanchan Mian. 

We would also draw attention to Sj Annada Dutt’s letter to the Prc-,-. Mi. 
Dutt himself appeared before our Committee. Blame for the starting of distmV,mc* 
had been sought to be fastened on some Hindu gentlemen. His content! >■ ■ 

supported by evidence before us. 

The Loss 

It, is difficult to estimate the total loss suffered by the people as a result of the 
disturbances. We have detailed of losses sustained by individuals ; we have seen 
buildings burnt and destroyed, wholly or partially. We have tried to form an 
estimate. The loss must have been very great. Families, which have been well-to-do, 
were reduced to poverty ; and it is certain that the looters took away a very large 
quantity of valuables. Even valuable documents were stolen or destroyed. 

The sufferers have furnished us with particulars of money, valuables and other 
things actually taken away and also of things damaged or destroyed. There was 
the damage done to the “Panchajanya Press” staring us in the face, as also houses 
broken ami burnt. We have not tried to put down the total loss at any particular 
figure. We have considered very seriously the problem of compensating the sufferers 
for their losses ; but we cannot think how any voluntary, non-official agency can 
adequately compensate them. Redress, which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law, does not appear to be adequate. We recommend that the 
sufferers should have facilities of raising loans to re-establish themselves. But, above 
all, we consider it the duty of the Government of Bengal to come to their assistance 
in an effective manner. 

The disturbances were not confined to the town of Chittagong. They were 
carried to the interior. In the hinterland of Chittagong a school was raided by 
uniformed European Police officers. The Headmaster was absent from the school 
that day. The school had both Hindu and Mahomedan pupils. The Assistant 
Headmaster went out to greet these Policemen—to show them ‘‘every courtesy/’ 
The courtesy shown in returu bv these men was (1) to ignore him, (2) to ask for 
the ‘‘leaders of the Hindu boys^ in the school, l3) to parade some of the tallest 
Hindu boys, (4) to place them one after another, on a table, head downwards, to 
hold up their legs and to administer to their bare limbs ten to fifteen lashes. Even 
the Mahomedan boys, who happened to wear what are known as “Gandhi caps” 
were not spared, They left the school thereafter saying that they had taught the 
master how to administer a school. This is the reminiscent of the Punjab atrocities 
of 1919. This was not an isolated instance. It took place in the village of 
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Sharoatoli. Within the Thaua of Patiya, other similar incidents occurred with the 
same kind of frightfulness. 

One thing was clearly borne in upon us in our investigation of the incidents 
outside the town of Chittagong, namely, that in all the outrages which took place 
on Mouday, Tuesday and Wednesday, there was nothing in the nature of a 
communal disturbance in these villages. In the systematic raid on private 
dwellings and their wanton destruction, there is no evidence that a single Maho- 
medan villager took any part. They were carried out under the orders of British 
officers by members of the Eastern Frontier Rifles, commonly known aH Gurkhas. 
We give iii an appendix to our report a list of some forty houses whieh were thus 
attacked. The raids covered several villages in the vicinity of Chittagong : —Guatoli, 
Sharoatoli, Kanungapara, Sripur, Kopadia and Kharandaip. Borne of us visited all 
these villages and examined the extent of the damages and recorded the statements 
of tho inmates of the houses destroyed. 

The method and manner of destruction in all these villages were similar. Houses 
were either burnt or wantonly damaged. Trees were cut down at their root. Every 
article of furniture was broken. Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some eases bamboo props were similarly destroyed. Out of vindictiveness 
the houses of the mother of the late Ramkrishim Biswas (who had already 
been hanged for a political offence ) was burnt. The late Rrasanna 

Kumar Sen’s house was burnt, after the Police officers had enquired 
about a political “suspect." The alleged murderer of Khan Bahadur 

A hanullah was brought to his village and made to witness the destruction of his 
by the Police. In course of these raids on the villages, youngmen were indis¬ 
criminately beaten. Food-stuffs found in the houses wore rendered unfit for human 
consumption. Even saris, quilts wearing apparels were cut to pieces. Cooking 
utensils were ruthlessly destroyed. All this was done by day-light. It was pure 
u i > orism carried with inhuman callousness by the Police with the help of Gurkhas. 

Wc desire to record that there was no provocation whatsoever for these atrocities. 

he course of these acts of wanton destruction, even houses of Government ser- 
, ms were not spared (e.g. the house of Bhakta Ohaudhury in the village of 
t« toli). 

We are compelled to draw public attention to the systematic demand of “sum¬ 
mary justice 7 ’ and use of physical force in a manner akin to reprisals, which for 
some time past, has been made by certain members of the European Association of 
Bengal and by some Indians who are styled “Loyalists" and “Royalists". Certain 
Anglo-Indian newspapers have supported this demand. The propaganda carried on 
by this section of the Press goes far beyond an attempt to discredit the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress. It has been openly suggested that Congressmen are really respon¬ 
sible for the terrorist outrages m Bengal. Mahomedans have been vigorously urged 
to unite so as to divide India into a Moslem India and a Hindu India. On August 1st 
the ‘ Statesman’ 7 newspaper said editorially, of the Congress “In the eyes of every 
honest man they are guilty of murder. If the existing Government cannot dis¬ 
charge its functions, they must prepare means for finding another.” Referring to 
the views of a section of Europeans in Bengal, that “nothing but u rigorous policy 
of reprisal and summary renyeance on the real authors of murder will check the 
evil 77 , the “Statesman 77 , while paying lip-service to law, does not hesitate to endorse 
the view that terrorism must be driven out by terror. It. was in no spirit of acade¬ 
mic discussion that this newspaper had a “leading article" on the 2nd of August 
which said emphatically :— 

The picketing evil haB got to be rooted out and merchants provided with the 
protection Government is unable to provide. And the so-called public bodies which 
are murder clubs in disguise require to be met by non-violent Satyayraha. Satya- 
graha is not non-co-operation. That is a doctrine with which co-operators can 
have nothing to do. Bengal is in a strong position to give an impetus. It is essen¬ 
tially the duty of the British community to give a lead to their Indian fellow 
citizens in this direction, Calcutta alone is full of disciplined men , many of them 
seasoned in war, trained in the use of weapons in self-defence , and well accustomed 
to protectiny themselves and others. 1 ' 

We are not following, in our definition of cause and eflect, the doubtful logic 
post hoc propter hoe .’ We are unable to resist the conclusion that the things 
wmen happened in Chittagong would not have been possible but for the sense of 
immunity which certain people, and a certain class of people seemed to be able to 
reiy on, in Bengal. The Statesman 7 newspaper with great flourish published a sort 
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of ‘black list” of offending newspapers in the Province, with the names and addresses 
of their editors and promoters. The ‘Tanchajanya Press’' of Chittagong finds place 
in that list. It is no part of our business to examine the supposed guilt of the 
“Panehajanya”. But it is definitely our duty to tell the public what we think of the 
manner m which the men in charge of the Press, and the machinery, were subjected 
to a brutal attack by some people. It is obvious that the miscreants who were 
responsible for this wanton attack had felt sure that the Press could not be assailed 
except in defiance of law , and not by the aid of law. 

It is outside the scope of our enquiry to scan the files of newspapers. But we 
should be failing in our duty to the public if we did not point out that for at least 
one month previous to the terrible happenings at Ohittagang, a certain number of 
people, with easy access to fire-arms, and with a sense of security that is not 
warranted, at any rate, by the letter of the law, have been openly advocating the 
formation of murder gangs. 

As we were sending our report to the Press, we saw 7 , with amazement, in the 
newspapers, the reply of the Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, to the 
Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha who had written to the Governor about 
the sufferings of Hindu citizens of Chittagong. The Governor of Bengal, who, along 
with ..he Members of his Executive Council, has been away in Darjeeling, did not 
hesitate, even before the Enquiry ordered by his Government was terminated 
express an opinion on the Chittagong outrages, which, we hold, to b* ft 'i :l 
attempt to mislead the public. We, therefore, append to our Report our let er M t* 
Governor of Bengal, which speaks for itself. We have challenged the truth-' 
material of statement made on his behalf, which we declare to be coni 1 . > * 

evidence, and which we must regard as having been based on false informal P i 
incidents which wo have had to deal with pass ordinary belief; and * :L ihtsi 
incidents took place. As a matter of fact, the language of a cold Repo? t < anno; 
adequately portray the scenes of horror nor describe the incredible callous , * ; 
inhumanity of those who were in charge of the Police and the general admire f; f . 
of the District. The question that needs an answer is this: How did thes* im-r, 
the service of Government, acquire their sense of immunity, which alone crukf iu o 
emboldened them to perpetrate, with the resources of the Government, « 1/ un¬ 
speakable crimes with which we, on the evidence before us, charge them? 

Summary of Findings 

1 . The ulfairs of Sunday night were the result of concerted action by European 
non-officials, European officers and Mahomedan Police. 

2. Monday’s looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of the 
police. 

3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from the local 
authorities. 

4. Behind the disturbances, which had been planned, the motive was to terrorise 
people, particularly the Hindus. 

5. The following names have repeatedly been mentioned by witnesses, as being 
associated with the atrocities : Siddiq pewan, Kanehau Mian, Paudeali, Azim Shooter, 
and Crawl all associated with the Police. 

Appendix 

I. The following appeared in the Press (vide Statesman’ Calcutta Edn. dated 

19-9-31):— 

The following has been received by the General Secretary, of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha from the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal:—“In ac¬ 
knowledging receipt of your telegram of the 7th instant on the subject of the mur¬ 
der of Khan Bahadur Ashanullah at Chittagong and subsequent happeninge there, I 
am desired by His Excellency the Governor to say that, while he welcomes the 
Mahasabha’s condemnation of the murder, he entirely repudiates the implication 
contained in the last sentence of your telegram that the looting and disturbances 
which followed the murder were uue to or encouraged by apathy or indifference on 
the part of the Government or its officers. 

“His Excellency’s information goes to show that it was wholly due to the fore¬ 
sight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly suppressed.” 

II. On noticing the above statement on behalf of the Governor of Bengal, the 
Committee thought it necessary to address the following letter to him 

48 
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The 19lth Sept., 1931. 

To 

His Excelleney Sir Stanley Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Governor of 

Bengal. Darjeeling. 

Your Excellency, 

We. the undersigned members of the non-official Enquiry Committee (Chittagong 
Disturbances), are surprised to read in the newspapers (vide “Statesman,” town 
edition, of to-day’s date) that the General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha nas received from your Private Secretary a reply to their representation to 
you regarding the recent looting and disturbances following the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Ashanullah in Chittagong, repudiating the allegation that they were due to 
or encouraged by apathy or indifference on the part of Government or its officers, 
and making the definite statement on your behalf “that it was wholly due to the 
foresight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly sup¬ 
pressed.” 

In spite of insistent public demand your Government did not institute any en¬ 
quiry until after the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta on Sunday last. Meanwhile 
our Committee had gone to Chittagong, visited the scene of disturbances and exa¬ 
mined a very large number of witnesses. The enquiry which your Government has 
orde*ed cannot possibly command public confidence inasmuch as the Divisional 
CommMsioner, who has been entrusted with it. is one of the persons whose, conduct 
inquired—and requires investigation. The public are not aware of any findings of 
t\ ^official enquiry ordered by your Government ; and yet you authorised your Pri¬ 
vate ’ * ,cretary to make a statement which you knew would be challenged We 
«irr>fq K protest against your coming to a definite finding in the matter without 
known ' the facts. 

V'** jo challenge the statement that “it was wholly due to the foresight, and ener¬ 
gy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly suppressed ” Not only 

that statement contrary to evidence, but it constitutes a curiously futile attempt 

mislead the public. We challenge you to hold an impartial* public enquiry, 
giviu* opportunities to the public to cross-examine witnesses produced on behalf of 
’ be local administration anti to lead evidence. 

It is apparent to us that you are not even now in possession of correct facts. 
The incidents which are the subject-matter of our enquiry,are much too serious to be 
lightly dismissed by a mere official statement. 

As you are probably aware, several cases of complaint by sufferers in the Chitta¬ 
gong disturbances were dismissed on the technical ground that the sanction of 
Government had not been obtained. If your Government is prepared to accord the 
necessary sanction for prosecution, your local officers, against whom definite allega¬ 
tions have been made, will have an opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

As this is a matter of grave public concern, and as a statement has been made 
on behalf of the official head of the province, which we believe to be entirely in¬ 
correct, we are taking the responsibility of sending this to the press. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 

B. N. Shasmal, Akram Khan, T. C. Goswami, 

J. M. Das Gupta, Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, 
Satyananda Bose, N. C. Sen, J. M. Sen Gupta. 



The Congress Select Committee Report 

On the Financial Obligations between Great Britain & India 

The following in the official summary of the Report of the Congress Select 
Committee on the Financial Obligations between Oreat Britain and India and was 
issued in July 1931 

The Congress Select Committee which was appointed by the Karachi Congress 
to scrutinise and report on the financial obligations between Great Britain and 
India submitted its report to the Congress. 

The report is divided into three main parts. First, it scrutinises the totality 
of the transactions of the East India Company up to 1858, then the financial * 
obligations since the transfer of the government to the Crown, dividing tin ohb'v 
tions into (a) debts, that arc not backed by any assets, and (b) debts tpheh 
have created or left some material assets and lastly it. gives its recommendations 

It is argued that during the whole period of the British rule burden h< T .s been 
undertaken by the Government of India with the assent of the people ari there¬ 
fore, at this time, it is necessary to examine such burdens with reference to thei*; 
justice and propriety. It. is also pointed out that “Public Debt” in India m 
“National Debt'’ for it is the result of the acts of the representatives of tl ► Hf " ;»h a 

Nation as India hud not even the “shadow of a constitution.” However, t e i> post ' J 

recognises the fa<H that debts “incurred justly and for the benefit of the poopb? r*f 
India” should be taken over by India.” 

Under the Reotme of East [ndia Company. 

The history of the East India Company is sketched briefly to trace the trans¬ 
formation of a trading concern into a territorial power within two centuries. As 
the accounts of the territorial and commercial side of the East India Company 
were mixed up hopelessly the Committee accept us the starting point the amount 
of debt of the Company as at 30th April 1857 immediately before the “Mutiny” 
at the figure contained in the return of the Debt presented to Parliament in 1881 

on the motion of Sir George Balfour. This stands at £51 millions. ThiB is 

accounted for in the main by a few transactions as follows, in round figuros : 

millions. 


External Wars of the Company : 1st Afghan War 15 

Two Burmese Wars 14 

Expeditions to China, Persia. Nepal, etc. 6 

Interest paid on the East, Indian Capital, etc. 1833-1857 15 


Total £ 50 millions 
External Wars of E. India Company 
As regards the cciuity of charging the cost of the external wars, the following 
quotation from Sir George Wingate is of interest : 

“Most of our Asiatic Wars with countries beyond the limits of our Empire have 
been carried on by means of the military and monetary resources of the Govern¬ 
ment of India though the objects of these wars were in some instances, purely 
British, and in others but, remotely connected with the interest of India. They 
were undertaken by the Government of India in obedience to instructions received 
from the British Ministers of the time acting through the Presidents of the 
Board of Control and for all consequences they have involved, the British Nation 
is clearly responsible. The Afghan war was one of the most, notable of these, and 
it is now well understood that this war was undertaken by the British Government 
without consulting the Court of Directors, and in opposition to their views. It was in 
fact a purely British War, but notwithstanding this, and in defiance of a solemn expre¬ 
ssion of unanimous opinion on the part of the Court of Directors and of a resolution 
of the Court, of Proprietors of the East India Company that the whole cost of the 
war should not be thrown upon the Indian finances, tne ministry required this to 
be done. By this injustice, ten millions were added to the debt of India. The late 
Persian War was proclaimed by the British Ministry in pursuance of a policy with 
which India had no real concern : but the war, not the less, was carried on by the 
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troops and resources of India, and one half only of the total cob! was subsequently 
settled to be borne by the revenues of this country. India, in fact, has been 
required to furnish men and means for carrying on all our Asiatic Wars and has 
never, in any instance, been paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus rendered 
which furnishes irrefragable proof of the one-sided and selfish character of our 
Indian policy. 

ThiB is supported by John Bright who said in the House of Commons 

“Last, year I referred to the enormous expenses of the Afghan War the 
real burden of which ought to be thrown on the taxation of the people of England 
because it was recommended by the English Cabinet for objects supposed to be 
English.’’ 

It is recommended that this £ 35 million should be borne by Great Britain. 


Comi'Any’s Capital Redemption Etc. 


East India Company’s Stock of £ 6 million was redeemed at a premium in 
a payment of £ 12 million and interest had been paid at 10 per cent 


The East India Company’s Stock of £ 6 million was redeemed at a premium in 
1 W4 by a payment of £ 12 million and interest had been paid at 10 per cent 
W the terms of the Chartered Act of 1833. "These payments aggregate over T 37 
m \>n as follows :— 


iutviVt payments 1833-1857 
Inter* It payments 1858-1874 
Gap;' I Stock 


Total 


£15,120,000 
£10,080,000 
Cl 2,000,000 


:—jC 37,200,000 


l<‘ the words of the report, “as against this charge upon the revenms of India, 
ndftt received no substantial benefit. It practically amounts to the purchase price 
.■'am to the East India Company for tin* surrender of such rights and properties 
'ey may have had in the trade of India and for such pioportns as 
'i*. jl r hen possessed. The actual charge was the outcome of the arrangement made 
between the East India Company’s Directors and Proprietors on the one hand, and 
the British Government representing the British Parliament, and the British public, 
on the other. In this the Indian people had absolutely no say, nor bad their 
interests any consideration whatsoever. This arrangement cannot, in equity and 
good conscience, be held to be binding on the Indian people. India, as ulrcady 
mentioned, received no benefit from the transactions between the British Government 
and the Company’s Directors, cither in the shape of tin* assets claimed to be 
valuable and surrendered by the Company or in ihe tangible form of any special 
advantage such as that, which results from having sole charge of one’s country’s 
government or even from having a fair share of the opportunities of service and 
development of the country’s resources. Indians wore denied these privileges in their 
own country all through the Company’s rule. The British Government, on the other 
hand, received many a considerable, as well as valuable, advantage from 
the operations of the East India Company, both as a territorial and a ommcrcial 
body. 


Cost of The “Mutiny” 

The next claim is in respect of £ 40 million, the cost of the “Mutiny” of 
1857. As these operations were necessitated “by the mismanagement, and nongovern¬ 
ment of India by those who were in charge of it, the British Government, for whom 
the Company was carrying on the Government of India at the time, is necessarily 
the proper party to shoulder that burden.” The following extract from the letter 
of tnc Secretary Of State for India dated 8th. August 1872 is given in support, of 
this claim:— 

“The extraordinary case of the great mutiny of 1857-58 is the only ease which 
gives even plausibility to the war office representation : in that ease, altogchcr 
unprecedented in the history of British India, the Imperial Government was compelled, 
under the imminent, risk of losing its Empire in the East, to make one of those 
efforts which arc at times inseparable from Imperial powers and Imperial obligations. 
It must be remembered, however, that, if similar exertions had been called for by war 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions not only must the same effort have 
been made, but the burden of it must necessarily have been borne, in greater of it 
must part, at least, by the Imperial Government; but, in regard to the Indian 
Mutiny, no part, of the cost of suppressing it was allowed to fall on the Imperial 
Exchequer; the whole of it was or is now being defrayed by the Indian 
taxpayer.” 
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The ca«e of the Boer struggle is referred to as an instance where this principle 
was acted on. In that case Britain not only bore the cost of the war herself but 
also paid £3 million to assist the Boers to restore devastated farms. 

Thus the burdens and obligations which have fallen upon the people of India 
from the East India Company amount to over J12 million sterling made up as 
follows:— 


Cost of the first Afghan War. £ 15.000,000 

Cost of the two Burmese Wars . £ 14,000,000 

(tost of the Expeditions to China, Persia, etc. £ 0,000,000 

On account of Company’s Capital and dividend £37,200,000 

(tost of the Mutiny . £ 40,000,000 

Total : £ 112,2' 0,000 


It is but fair that India should now claim to be relieved from the burdens of 
expenditures which were wrongly put. on her shoulders.” 

India Under the British Crown. I' V 


The financial transactions of the Government of India since 1858 hav ?n 
considered in two sections: (a) those in regard to obligations described as „ 
‘Unproductive”, in which group come in items such as the Cost of Externa}, \ ;• 
Miscellaneous ('barges, Famine Relief Charges, Exchange Losses, etc. - / '$• 

External Wars. , ;, 4 


Expenses aggregating to over 37 crores in connection, with the AlysSw i 
Expedition. Second Afghan War, Military operations in Egypt and Norih-’W' 7 .,^ 
Frontier, the Burmese War etc, arc challenged on the ground that these vur- 
undertaken in Imperial interest, that, is In say. in the interest of Great. Bntam, 
and India was not concerned in them at all. in support of this contention is 
cited the statements of Lord Salisbury. Lord Northbrook?, the Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Lord Lytton, Messrs, Fawcett, Gladstone, Gok- 
hale, Sir D. E. Wneha and others. 

Ah regards the European War (1914-1918). claims under two heads are made : (1) 
The return of the War “Gifts”, and (2) a share of the War Cost. The first claim 
amounting to 189 crores is made on two grounds :— 

(a) That, the Government of India, under the Statutes by which it is regulated, 
had no power, whatsover, to make a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues 
of India, and therefore the “Gifts", being illegal transactions, should be 
returned. 

(b) The amount was beyond the financial ability of the people of 
India and that India had contributed, a part from those financial “Gifts", 
by way of men and material far in excess of the contribution of any of the 
Dominions. 

The second claim in respect of part of the cost of the Military operations 
amounts to 171 crores. This is arrived at by adopting as Standard Military 
expenditure the amount spent in the year 1911-15, and the excess over such Standard 
between 1915-16 to 1920-21 is claimed. 

Thus, under this head of “External Wars”, a claim of over 397 crores is made. 


Miscellaneous Charges 

The expenses incurred in the maintenance of India Office, Aden, Persian and 
Chinese Consulates, Ecclesiastical Charges, etc., estimated at £ 20 million, are chal¬ 
lenged on the ground that these are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer and not on India. Here, again, the claim is supported by the 
opinions of Maj.-Gen. Collcn, Mr. Stephen Jacob, C.S.I., the Wclby Commis¬ 
sion, etc. 


Burma. 

It is claimed that the deficits of Burma budgets since 1886, aggregating to about 
15 crores and the interest, charges and the Railway deficits of about 22 crores and 
a share in respect of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 crore a year 
amounting to 45 crores for the period since 1880 aggregating in all to 82 crores, 
should be made good to India. (One member of the Committee is of the view that 
the claim in respect of Burma should not be made except in the event of the 
province being separated). 
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Famine Relief Charges. 

Expenses and burdens imposed by these measures are recommended to be borne 
by India as these were incurred in her interest, however wastefully it might have 
been administered. 

Exchange Losses. 

It. is pointed out that the country has suffered incalculable damage both in regard 
to its trade and as regards the depreciation of its silver wealth as a consequence 
of the Exchange and Currency policy of the Government. No claim is, however, 
suggested, and the losses are looked upon ‘‘as the Price India has had to pay for 
the general financial incompetence and mismangement”, of its administrators. 

Reverse Councils 

This is described as the “most lamentable” operation, and the losses resulting 
^feoin.thcse transactions, amounting to about 35 crores, it is claimed, should be made 
" good by. Great Britain. 

Railways 

The policy of encouraging Railway construction by the system of Guaranteeing 
(Test on the Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, aiid in many cases the 
t nc? mile of a Guaranteed Railway is double that of a State built Railway. 
f xi.ravngancc is strongly criticised. Many or most of the Railways were built 
of Military considerations, and only of late they have been able to pay their 
f , v'rictly, a considerable amount of this so-called ‘developmental” expenditure 
. be charged to Military expenditures. Re it as it may, the recommendation 
« itself to only the expenses of admittedly strategic lines in the N. W. F. 

» and at Aden costing about 33 crores, which should be paid by Great 
Britain. 

When the Railway properties were acquired by the State, the ncquistion was 
made under conditions that added considerably to the burdens of the People. 
The Companies were entitled, under the terms of their Contracts, 
to be paid the market, value of their Shares or Stock, at, the date of acquisi¬ 
tion. Because of the Guaranteed Interest payments, the Market Price of those 
Stocks and Shares went, up enormously when the State was x about to acquire the 
properties. The Companies thus obtained a high price which was not warranted by 
their assets or bv the return from their revenues. This is an unjustifiable burden to 
be imposed on the People of India amounting to about 5C crores. 

It is futher pointed out that the fixed rate of exchange provided in the Contracts 
of the Railway Companies occasioned enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the 
actual amount, of loss is difficult of determination, and the Committee submits that 
a deduction on this account, must be made before taking over the debt said to be 
incurred on Railway account. 

As regards the other “Productive” debt items such as Irrigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs, etc., no claim is suggested although the extravagance of building a new 
Capital at Delhi is criticised and the Back Bay Reclamation Hchcmc in Bombay is 
condemned. 

The Total Claims 

The total claims advanced are as follows :— 


Under the Company 

Corres 

Crores 

External Wars 

35 


. Capital and Interest 

37 


Cost of Mutiny 

40 

112 

Under the British Crown. 
External Wars 

37 


European War : “Gifts” 

189 


Cost 

171 

397 

Miscellaneous Charges 


20 

In respect of Burma 


32 

Reverse Council Losses 


35 

Railways 


33 
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ON THE FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

Recommendations 

The present “Public Debt” of India amounts to over 1100 crores. Taking into 
consideration the ever-growing material and political gain to Great Britain as the 
result of possessing India, and in consideration of the suppression of Indian indus¬ 
tries and talents the Committee recommends that Great Britain should follow in 
dealing with India the precedent she sit in releasing Ireland of her share of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom, when Ireland was made a Free State. 
“Every principle of fair-play now requires that if India is to start on a new era of 
Na*ional Self-government, it should start freely and without any burden, if any pro¬ 
cess is to be achieved at all. India cannot afford to boar any additional taxation. 
The only possibilities of progress for India, therefore, are the application of the 
National purposes, and it is only by reducing the national expenditure on the civil 
and military administration of the country to suit its own requirements and freeing 
India from the public debts not incurred in her interests, that saving can be W*n 
ed which would be applicable to the advaucent of India in the matter of educatio^ 
and sanitation and other national means of regeneration.” 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarappa are to be admitted, they hi 
themselves will be sufficient to wip out the whole of the Public Debt 'part 
from any other consideration. 

There arc certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Publie Debt,” hr point 
law as well as general policy, which have been developed in Mr. Sh »’ s eiabo 
ted annexture. 

The report is unanimous. Mr. J. C. Kumarppa has added two notes. 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim be made; in respect i an in 
Military Expenditure on such amount as may be shown to be due to L;q* ial 
terest as apart from the requirements of Indian difference. A standard > adop' 
and over and above that whatever is spent is to be borne by Great Britain. A„t-. 
ing to the calculation given about 540 crores, out of a total expenditure of 2128 
crores, would seem to be due to be returned. 

The Second Note deals with Interest payments on claims. There it is suggested 
claiming all interest payments made in respect of the items challenged in the report. 
The calculations show another 536 crores, out of a payment of 1050 crores, would 
appear to be due to be given back. 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumaruppa are to be '’admitted, they in 
themselveB will he sufficient to wipe out the whole of the Publie Debt apart from 
any other consideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Public Debt,” in point of 
law as well as general policy, whjch have deen developed in Mr. Shah’s elaborate 
annexture. 


The Bardoli Enquiry Report 

On August 28, 1931 a communique was issued by the Government of India 
announcing that Mr. Gandhi would attend the Round Table Conference as the 
representative of Congress, that the settlement of March 5, 1931 would remain 
operative and that enquiry would be held into matters relating to the collection 
of Land Revenue in certain villages in the Surat District. The terms of reference 
of the enquiry were to be as follows 

Terms of Reference. 

“To enquire into the allegations that Khatedars in the villages in question, 
were compelled by meanB of coercion exercised through the Police to pay revenue 
in excess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied 
which was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli taluka where collections were 
effected after March 5 1931 without the aid of the police, and to ascertain what 
Bum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference eviaeuce may be produced 
on any matter in dispute”. 
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THfe BARDOLI ENQUIRY REPORT 4 dec. ’31— 

On September 26, 1931, the Government of Bombay announced that Mr. tt. G. 
Gordon. I. C. S. Collector of Nasik had been appointed to hold the enquiry. Mr. 
Gordon opened the enquiry at Bardoli on October 5. 

Abrupt Conclusion 

On November 13, the enquiry came to an abrupt, conclusion as the parties 
making the allegations—Congress and the Khntedars—withdrew and declined to 
take any further part in the proceedings and Mr* Gordon proceeded to prepare his 
report on the basis of the evidence recorded up to that date, llis report, dated - 1 th 
December, has now been presented to Government and is published for general 
information. 

Enquiry Into Allegations 

In his record the Enquiry Officer points out that he had to enquire into the 
^lloWlng allegations : — 

’ 0 > the khafedars in the villages concerned were compelled to pay revenue a 
standard higher than that adopted since March 5. 1931 in other villages of the same 
#tuluk& , 

?jr i' 2 ) hat these demands were enforced by coercion exercised through the police 
$ ; lnd f*. it he had to report ; 

,Id* vhet w T as the sum, if any, so exacted, 
t? Ju :ommenting on these issues the Enquiry Officer points out that the? names of 
'Plages were not stated in the terms of reference and had to be settled as part 
j*Jv ‘»he enquiry. He adds :— 

“Of the two main issues the first recording the collection of revenue is clearly 
die most important ; that regarding the action of the police is secondary : in fact, in 
the eV- ut of the first issue not being proved the second docs not properly arise as 
the “coercion” referred to in terms of reference is “coercion to make excess pay¬ 
ments” and not “coercion” in and by itself. I make these remarks in view of the 
efforts rffiich have been made during the enquiry to force the Police issue to the 
forefront as the main issue and as independent of its connection with the payment 
of revenue. 

“In the first issue the most important question is that of the standard of 
demand which was adopted in the other villages of the talr*ka, as this is the touch¬ 
stone by which the issue as a whole, whether the payments made by the khatedars 
in the villages concerned were in excess, can alone be judged. In this connection 
I may remark that the phrase “standard of demand” must be interpreted as 
meaning “standard of collection” as “demand” is a technical word meaning the 
whole amount standing in the revenue papers as duo from the khatedars and there 
can be no “standard” applicable in this case ; 

A Plain Matter Of Fact 

“According to the terms of reference the question of this “standard” is one of 
plain matter of fact relating to conditions within the Bardoli taluka alone and ha¬ 
ving no concern even with other talukas in the same district. The date “March 
5th” as it appears there is merely a point of time defining the period within which 
the Enquiry Officer is to confiue his investigations. 

“Here again I have to make this point at the outset because of the attempts 
which had been made by the Counsel for the Congress during the course of the en¬ 
quiry to extend its range into altogether unauthorised regions. It has actually 
been claimed that the mere mention of the date “March 5th” is sufficient to autho¬ 
rise the Enquiry Officer to investigate the mariner in which the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay have implemented the terms of the Delhi Pact on 
the ground that because March 5th is the date of the Delhi Pact and because the 
parties to the Pact and this enquiry are the same, therefore, the mention of the date 
‘‘March 5th” must mean that the question of how the Delhi Pact has been imple¬ 
mented must be a point at issue in this enquiry ; not merely so but that it also 
gives authority to enquire how the Pact has been implemented in other district ; and 
to call for all the papers from both Government and from other districts for this 
purpose. It is hardly necessary to say that the terms of reference authorise no such 
investigations and that it wafl quite impossible to accede to these demands.” 

The Enquiry Officer states that the only organisation which appeared before him 
was the Congress represented by Mr. Bhufabhai J. Desai, Barrister-at-Law. Congress 

s the real complainant who brought the khetedars, made all arrangements for 
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them, produced their documents for them and made them appear or not &b suited 
the Congress case. 

Mr. Bhulabhai’s Statement And Demand 

From October 8 onwards the examination of the khatedars from the villages was 

K roceeded with and the Enquiry Officer visited several of them. On November 6 
[r. Bhulabhai produced a long written statement asking for the production of a 
mass of documents, including orders, directions and notifications of the Government 
of India and the Government of Bombay issued for the purpose of implementing 
the terms of the agreement of March 5to and all local orders issued in different 
districts ; etc. On November 13 the Enquiry Officer issued orders refusing the 
request. In his rcj>ort he says that the main reasons for the refusal may be sum¬ 
marised as follows 

"(a) that the Congress, after having up to date conducted the whole case on the 
basis of the “no borrowing standard” had now- come forward to say that they did- 
not know what the standard was and had none to put forward. Hence the roquet ' 
for papers was merely a ‘fishing’ inquiry with the object of going through the 
Government papers in order to try and find some grounds for a case sgiunst. 
Government on the basis of evidence provided by Government : 

“(b) that as the case for Congress depended solely upon the evidence to + 
provided by Government regarding the standard it was their duty to have lisk 
for papers long before and not when three-fifths of the evidence had 
recorded. 

“In this connection I may add that as regards the first class of papers 
viz., the orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bombay, 
quest for their production had alrerdy been made on October 22nd and refus 
October .‘list, yet no protest was made at that time, though according to th> 
sequeut statement their production was essential to the Congress case. 

“(c) that the papers covered a very wide range and were quite un¬ 
defined, and that the terms of reference had no connection at all with the Delhi 
Pact. 

“(d) that documents which came into existence after the date of the visits could 
not have any bearing on the question of the standard at that period unless they 
contained admissions. 

Wanted “Reasonable Request” 

“Finally 1 added :— 

“If any reasonable request for the production of the documents which are really 
shown to have a bearing on some definite case put forward by the Congress and 
having relation to the terms of reference are put forward 1 will do my best to 
accede to them but it is impossible to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands 
made in the reference now in question.' 1 

The Congress then withdrew from the enquiry. Government decided to call no 
more witnesses. The Enquiry Officer also considered it undesirable to call any 
Government officers to give statements before him as to do so would have given 
cover for charges against the impartiality of the enquiry. In the remainder of the 
report therefore no evidence is taken into account save that which was given in the 
presence of the Congress. 

The report then proceeds to consider and discuss the evidence. Eleven villages 
were admitted to the enquiry, eight in Bardoli Taluka and three in Valod Mahal, 
and evidence was recorded for seven of them. Notices were issued to the other 
four villages but no one came forward from them and they are left out of considera¬ 
tion in the report. The general allegations made were that a revenue offieer or 
officers accompanied by a police party visited these villages and that on their 
arrival the police were employed, either to prevent the khatedars from going to or 
leaving their houses or from going into the fields or to prevent people or cattle 
leaving the villages. The khatedars were then directed to be present and pay their 
dues. 

Borrowing By Khatedars 

It is alleged that in every case the complainant khatedars, who numbered 62 out 
of the 146 from whom collections were made at the time of the visit, had to go out 
and borrow for the purpose of paying the amount of the land revenue collected on 
that day. In support of the allegations 135 witnesses were called and the report 

49 
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reviews their evidence in order to see what light is thrown on the allegations made 
against the authorities of the Surat district in the collection of land revenue. 

Comments On Evidence 

The report then discusses the evidence produced and the Enquiry Officer com¬ 
ments as follows upon some features of the evidence as regards borrowing in 
general 

“(a) In 25 cases the lenders are the close relatives of the borrowers : either an 
uncle or a cousin or an aunt, etc. These circumstances as they Btand of course 
connote merely temporary family arrangements and not true borrowing. 

“(b) In no case is the lender a ‘Savkar’ even though most of the khatedara are 
in debt to savkars. There is a case of a goldsmith and of a blacksmith and a 
couple of vegetable sellers who are alleged to have lent money, but no savkar at all. 
Ths persons who are said to have done the lending in the six Kunbi villages are 
practioaby all kunbis of the same village as the borrower, except in the case of 
’.'Tfmbciva where for some reason or other which is unexplained 8 out of the 10 
khatedars according to their statements went out miles into the Gaikwari territory 
*n noavv rain, or m one case to Bardoli, to borrow. 

e) In only 5 cases are any documents produced; in all the other caseB the 
ii .h! was by oral agreement‘without even a record of any kind. Also in only 
y.wo r: these cases was any third party stated to be present at the time of the loan 
♦«o tliiU there is no corroborative evidence that it was made nor could it be proved 
i - on > 

\d nother striking feature is the case with which the money iB said to have 
, vi>i <! « The usual formula in the evidence is: “I was told to find money so I went 

ai J it from — so and so”. In only a few cases does a man say that he had to 
.<» a hunt for a lender. What he wants he gets without any difficulty on the 
.X promise to pay at the harvest. In one case (Hira Kunverji of Timberva) Rs. 

250 are stated to have been lent without security by a man from the Gaikwari terri¬ 

tory, without even knowing hira or seeing him, on the word of another man. In 
another case (Parshotham Daya of the same village), a servant was sent without 
even a letter to a Gaikwari village some miles of! and he was given Rs. ICO imme¬ 
diately by a man who had never lent money before. 

“(e) In every case about which this evidence waB giveq the interest is stated to 
be 6 per cent only.” 

“The picture here presented by the witnesses is certainly not that of a helpless 
peasantry driven to raise loans from money-lenders at high rates of interest, bnt of 
khatedars who borrow in a friendly way from their relatives or from 

people who at any rate are not in any sense of the term “moneylenders” and 

who come mainly from the same village and are of the same caste, on an exception¬ 
ally low rate of interest, which any business man would jump at, and get the money 
required immediately without any security or indeed even any witness to prove the 
transaction on the mere promise to pay at the next harvest. 

Police Action 

The second part of the Report deals with the evidence tendered regarding action 
taken by the Police, and it is pointed out that this is solely that of the khatedars 
and that none has been taken on behalf of Government except the partly heard 
statement of the Mamlatdar of Bardoli It is also pointed out that in no case is 
there any allegation of force or violence having been used by any policeman except 
in that of one Sitaram Ganpat. No khatedar or witness alleges that he was even 
touched or that any personal restraint was exercised upon him. 

The report proceeding to summarise the evidence says 

“It is clear that the allegations are mostly of that general and miscellaneous 
kind which are easy to make and which quoted in the mass give the impression 
that something bad at any rate must have occurred. Nothing is easier than 
to say, “The Fauzdar abused me” or “told me to pay revenue^ or that “4 
or 5 constables came to my house;” and it is equally easy to create prejudice by 
quoting such cases at large as though their very number had made them true. But 
ten untruth* do not make one truth, nor do ten uncorroborated statements make 
one corroborated statement, and no judicial court could think of taking merely 
general statements of this kind seriously. Even one case definitely proved would 
nave its effect, but in no case has this been done. In these circumstances and in 
View of the fact that no rebutting evidence of the Government officers has been 
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heard, all I can do is to make remarks on such points regarding; which it 
Beems possible to arrive at any definite conclusions on the basis of the evidence 
produced.” 

“Allegations Vanish Into Thin Air.” 

After reviewing this evidence the Enquiry Officer says 

“Tested by the facts given above the allegations made in Mr. Vallabhbhai’s 
telegrams seem to vanish into somewhat thin air, so far as these villages are con¬ 
cerned. Of Police persecutions such as could be termed “intolerable” there is no 
trace at all ; and even on the evidence as it stands the utmost that could be said 
is that possibly the Police were used to tell people to see the Revenue Officer 
before going to their fields, and even on this point the rebutting evidence of the 
Officers concerned has not been heard. The force which is alleged to have 
completely surrounded and blockaded the two large and straggling villages of Khoj 
and Pardi which are situated side by side and were dealt with on the same morning, 
was 6 constables, and in Bardoli there is no complaint at all, harrassment and filthy 
abuse, while the story of the breaking open of the backdoor of a MahomraadafiV 
house and the assault on two children is not even attempted to be proved. 

“Involving Head Constable In Trouble.” $ 

“In fact it is pretty clear that this latter incident, which formed the subject n 
special telegram to Mr. Gandhi, was in its existing shape one of a se.:ie» me 
to involve Head Constable Sitaram Ganpat in serious trouble on account of his * ■> 
Congress activities.” 

The Enquiry Officer then sums up his general conclusions as follows 

“(1) As regards the first issue, there is no evidence at all that Khatedarb iU vbc 
villages concerned were forced to pay revenue on a higher standard than adopted in 
other villages of the same taluka after March 6t.h. As regards the evidence produc¬ 
ed, even on the ground selected by the Congress, that of the ‘no borrowing standard ’ 
which itself was never attempted to be proved, that evidence must be pronounced 
highly unreliable, and in some cases deliberately false, while the cases of some 25 
per cent of the complainants do not fall within the terms of reference. 

(2) As for the second issue regarding the allegation that the excess payments 
were enforced by coercion exercised through Police, in view of the failure of proof 
under the first issue it does not properly arise. Taking the allegations, however, 
as they stand even without the rebutting evidence of the Officers concerned, the 
only charge which could stand as requiring investigation is that of using the Police 
to call khatedars to see the Revenue Officer and tolling them not to go to their 
fields or loose their cattle till they had done so ; and this is not coercion. In any 
cases suspicion is thrown over the whole matter by the deliberate attempts made to 
involve one particular Police Officer in trouble by trumping up false charges against 
him. 

“(3) The third issue, that of the excess amounts paid, does not arise.” 

The Governor in Council, Bombay accepted the conclusions reached by the 
Special Officer. 


THE CONGRESS REJOINDER 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, and Mr. Bhulabhat J. 
Desai, who appeared on behalf of the khatedars and the Congress, issued 
the following joint statement to the “Indian Daily Mail” in regard to the report 
“On November 13, the Congress and the Khatedars concerned withdrew from, 
and declined to take further, part in the proceedings relating to the Bardoli inquiry, 
which was ordered by the communique of the Government of India dated August 
28. At the time of withdrawal counsel for the Congress gave his reasons for the 
step which was taken. Thereafter the Government published a communique on Novem¬ 
ber 23 and the same was answered by the president of the Congress council on 
November 25. 


Justification Of Charges 

Having regard to the reasons for the withdrawal the Congress and the Khatedars 
concerned treated the matter as closed inasmuch as they had a moral justification 
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of the charges made, and there was little or no material gain to be made out of 
the result of the inquiry. The Enquiry Officer, however, issued a proclamation 
stating that the proceedings would continue. 

It was soon realised by the Officer and the other officers concerned that no 
khatedar was likely to appear before them or have his complaint examined. It also 
appears to have been realised that even an “expartc” examination-in-ehief of the 
Officials concerned was a matter which the Government did not venture to^under¬ 
take ; for even an attempted rebuttal would have disclosed the defect in their 
defence. Proceedings thereafter were abruptly closed and the Enquiry Officer has 
submitted a document called a “report”. The Government have published a com¬ 
munique accepting the conclusions as stated in the “report”. 

Inaccurate and Illogical Report 

On even a cursory perusal of the “report” it is obvious that it is inspired by a 
feeling of intense irritation and unconcealed hatred of the Congress, whose repre¬ 
sentative succcoded after great efforts in compelling the Government of 
to agree to the inquiry. The only purpose of a “report'’ under the circum- 
s under which the inquiry came to an end, could be and was the v hitewash- 
, im> : the actions of the revenue and police officers concerned. I$e that as it. may, 

“ iht jport is lacking both in accuracy and logic as well as in the application of 
' \ \ .» al principles in weighing the evidence which had been produced prior to the 
rawal. 

j has, however, become the unpleasant duty of the Congress and the khatedars 
irned to reopen the controversy which they treated as closed and offer their 
'f.n of the proper conclusions to be drawn from the evidence which has boon re- 
r vo ed, and they arc in this somewhat fortunate position (which the Government 
^ ously cannot claim) that the Oongrpss and the khatedars are further entitled to 
* i legitimate inferences drawn from the withholding of the evidence by their 
opjjonent. 

From the very commencement of the inquiry it was obvious that the Government 
wanted to prevent the Congress, if possible, from appearing nt the inquiry and 
conducting the samo in the interest of the khatedars. The object was obvious, that 
if the Congress was not allowed to appear it might be easy then to deal with ind- 
vidual khatedars, to bully them into submission. The Government pleader’s vehem¬ 
ent opposition to the right of the Congress to appear fairly indicated the situation. 
Having regard, however, of the Government of India, which on a true construction 
showed that the inquiry resulted from the conversations of the Congress represen¬ 
tative on the one hand, and the representative of the British Crown on the other, 
and having regard to the statement of the Congress counsel, that ths khatedars 
were not prepared to join in the inquiry unless the Congress, through their counsel, 
was held entitled to conduct the same, the inquiry officer was obliged to hold that 
the Congress was entitled to appear and conduct the inquiry through counsel. 

Vilification Of Congress 

An attempt was thereafter made to dissociate the Congress from khatedars by 
raising a question as to the right of the Congress counsel to appear for the khate¬ 
dars concerned. That attempt was also unsuccessful because every khatedar con¬ 
cerned had given his statement in writing to the Congress workers relating to the 
circumstances, the subject of the inquiry. Throughout the proceedings, unchecked 
by the inquiry officer, the advocate for the Government indulged in most offensive 
language towards the Congress and its representatives, and he ridiculed the khate¬ 
dars who were loyal to that organisation. One of the main conclusions of the re¬ 
port, therefore, has not come upon us as a surprise, though one should have thought 
that the demands of courtesy, if not of judicial restraint, would have prevented such 
an outburst. 

The Standard 

That is the hadicap with which the inquiry began. The counsel for the Con¬ 
gress, while opening the case, made as clear as it was possible to do, what was 
the ‘standard’ referred to in the issues framed by the inquiry officer and in fact it 
was understood so clearly that thereafter the accepted phrase “no borrowing stan¬ 
dard” was used for the purpose of describing the Congress case on the question of 
“standard”. The following passage occurs in that opening: 
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“As regards the ‘standard’ it has been maintained throughout the assistance given 
by the Congress in the collection of land revenue after the truce that the only fair 
and sensible standard to be adopted is the measure of individual ability to pay, 
having regard to the actual financial state of the khatodar concerned (not omitting 
from consideration the act that his means had suffered by reason of the bijrat),’, 

In that opening the following statement of Mahatma Gandhi was quoted as 
containing a most definite describing of what the “standard” was: 

“So far as the terms of reference to the enquiry officer are concerned 1 have 
distinctly understood that the standard referred to therein means ability to pay 
without borrowing.” 

Mahatmaji made it further clear in that statment that that was the distinct un¬ 
derstanding between him and the Collector of Kaira and the Collector of Surat as 
regards the khatedars affected by the civil disobedience movement and that if was 
repeatedly brought out in their conversations. 

It was further stated that though documentary evidence on the question sUn 
dard was sufficient, if it became necessary, the oral evidence of Mahatma GandM 
could be given to prove the same. 

It was also pointed out. that the documentary evidence would include* (l’t rt»e 
contemporaneous correspondence relating to the taluks of Borsad and Ba; ioh, 
in so far as the cessation of the no-tax movement was concerned (whit ;: v»'. ‘ 

part of the agreement of March 5) the same related to those areas as a H» f ^ ■■■» 
all the documents in the possession of Government in the form of orders, h; 
and resolutions implementing the Delhi Pact particularly in regard to the * 
of land revenue on the cessation of the no-tax movement and (3) the oral t 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

From the very outset the enquiry officer appears to have been unduE 
with the idea that the “standard” issue was more important than the coei 
issue. Repeated respectful attempts were made to disabuse him of the supp osed 
difference. The only explanation that can be given of his maintaining the supposed 
difference is that according to his erroneous understanding (in which he persists 
in the ‘Report’) the only available evidence on the question of standard was that, 
of Mahatmaji, that, he was absent, in England, that, he was not likely to be available 
for examination before him, and that, consequently, if according to him there was 
no satisfactory evidence on the standard issue, the issue as to coercion could be 
shirked or treated as unimportant. 

Erroneous Statements 

In two places in the ‘report’ he has made obviously erroneous statements. Tn 
p.ira 8, he states :—November 0, however, in his oral statement on the subject 
of the production of papers referred to below, Mr. Bhiilabhai made the surprising 
statement that the ‘standard’ was in point of fact, undcfinable, that he knew nothing 
about, it, and that only Mr. Gandhi knew, thus falsifying the whole of the Congress 
case up to date and in fact almost automatically leading t,o withdrawal, apart from 
the question of the production of the papers.” 

In para II of the report, the following passage occurs :—‘These requests were 
combined in Mr. Bhulabhai’s address on the subject with the statement previously 
referred to, that the Congress now did not know what the ‘standard’ was nor 
could it define it but that only Mr. Gandhi knew, and it was finally also intimated 
tnat unless a decision on the production of papers was in favour of the Congress 
it would withdraw from the inquiry.” 

“A Clear Contradiction.” 

These statements are clearly contradicted by the case on the question of 
‘standard’ as above. The samb point was made further clear by the letter of the 
Congress counsel of October 22 in which the concluding words are “In conclusion, 
I should like to say again that our case is that having regard to the terms of the 
agreement as examined above, no defaulter was to be obliged to pay except from 
his own depleted resources and, therefore, he was not to be obliged to pay if he 
had to borrow for the paying.” 

Mahatma as Witness 

One can only express one’s regret that notwithstanding such defined and clear 
position it should be possible to attribute to the Congress counsel statements of the 
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above kind occurring in the report. Those statements could not have been made, 
and were in fact not made. 

It is equally untrue to say that there was no intention of calling Mahatma 
Gandhi as a witness because his statement on ‘standard’ was tendered m evidence. 
Such an inference could not be drawn by any person approaching the question 
from a judicial point of view, for a counsel conducting a case is entitled to use and 
would endeavour to use, every piece of evidence at his disposal. 

But from the tendering of such statement in evidence it is not legitimate 
(except in the case of a preconceived wrong assumption) to say that the only evi¬ 
dence on the question of ‘standard’ was or could be the oral evidence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, or that it was not intended to call him. Even if it were the only piece 
of evidence, it was made perfectly clear to the enquiry officer that, if the inquiry 
was allowed to proceed in a judicial way after proper discovery and inspection, 
Mahatma Gandhi would be produced as a witness before the conclusion of the inquiry. 
In this connection, it was perfectly obvious that the term ‘standard’ must have 
^been used, by common consent in the communique ordering the inquiry. There 
;>v,]d be, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the parties who framed the eommuni- 
X as to what was meant by the term ‘standard'. 

wtma Gandhi’s statement as to what it meant had been put forward at the 
^ . -•» opportunity and it would be idle even for a revenue official to question the 
*fu:i x f Mahatma Gandhi 

.at: other hand the fact remains that officers concerned did not even venture 
•’fi,K hough there was no fear of cross-examination) as to what according to 
1 , . the ‘standard” of revenue collections after the Delhi Pact of March 5, 

. " A , graph prepared by the inquiry officer, which was shown to the Congress 
' leaily proved that there were no revenue collections worth the name till 

*n&iUr. d week of March, that they had reached the maximum in the month of April 
.'it*, on necessarily diminished as the balance to be recoved grew less and less. 

It could not. be denied that Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress President and other 
workers made untiring efforts to assist in the collection of land revenue purely 
as a matter of honour. So that. it. is quite clear as to what the “standard 
contended for was and what was the evidence in support of it. 

The correspondence with Mr. Perry and Mr. Kothawalla, which is reproduced in 
the opening address of the Congress counsel, prove the “standard”. It was re¬ 
inforced by Mahatmaji’s statement. 

It could have been amply corroborated by the introduction of the Government 
documents which have been withheld, and the Government officials concerned had 
not even the courage to deny it. in an ‘ex parte’ examination-in-chief, for they were 
conscious that even to deny it involved them in further questions as to what 
according to them was the “standard” applied from and after March 5. 

Congress Allegation Unrebutted. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the reasons entitling the Congress and the 
khatedars to the production and inspection of relevant documents. The matter has 
been dealt with fully in the earlier publication of the “Case for Bardoli” and no 
attempt has been made to rebut, as a matter of law or of justice, equity and good 
conscience. 

Before quitting this subject, it may further be observed that the cross-examination 
of the khatedars and their witnesses was mainly directed to question the statement 
made by them as regards the necessity to which they were put, for borrowing the 
monies which were paid on the dates of the police visits. 

Four Erroneous Suppositions. 

This part of the report is founded on four erroneous suppositions 

(1) That the inquiry officer was called upon to inquire as to why the khatedars 
in question were defaulters as regards the arrears standing in their names in 
previous years. 

(2) That the khatedars concerned were not entitled to any special consideration 
by reason of their crops and their means having suffered on account of the “hijrat” 
and the severe coercive processes during the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(3) That because some “hijrati” khatedars had still means left to pay the 
revenue they were able to lend money under such emergencies to their oppressed 
brethren. Every “hijrati” ought to have had similar means; and 

(4) That in considering the ability of the khatedars to pay the outlay on the 
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bare necessaries of life was to be considered only after the fulfilment of the supposed 
obligation to pay arrears of land revenue. 

Exceptional Circumstances. 

The examination oi the evidence is further vitiated by the failure of the enquiry 
officer to appreciate that the “standard” had come into existence as the result of very 
extraordinary and exceptional circumstances which were regarded as sufficient by the 
Government, who appointed him as justifying an agreement for Truce between the 
Congress and the khatedars who supported it on the one hand and the Governmen 
on the other. In fact this very consideration which ought to have weighed in favour 
of the khatedars concerned became a sore point with the inquiry officer, thereby 
influencing judgment in the wrong direction. He states as follows :—But further, nearly 
50 per cent of the alleged loans came from the near relatives of he hij^aties who 
themselves went on hijrat so that we have hijratis proving that they as n elan* 
cannot pay the assesment by the evidence of loans borrowed from hijraties.' Ti*** 
method of dealing with them as a class is obviously wrong for the mean's--■, i 
individuals must necessarily vary. 

He further relies on the fact that no lender was shahukar. The cir. 1 .an ** 
of coercion was such and the immediate arising therefrom necessarily led Wm v£ 
repair to the nearest available leudor. While, on the one hand, the Govern,, > 
profess to be keen on keeping the agriculturist from the clutches of the , ,k»v ’ 

it is somewhat surprising that the fact that the monies were not bor. \ fir 

shahukars should be a matter of comment. * 

* 

Police Coercion. 

*7 

He next treats as a striking feature the supposed ease with which the 
were obtained. The reason was given by every khatedar; who deposed to the borro¬ 
wing, as well as by the lender himself. They stated that if under circumstances of 
police coercion and during the busy transplanting season they did not relieve their 
brethren they would be failing in their duty ; and most of the lenders in fact paid 
away the bulk of the money which they had reserved for the purpose of meeting 
agricultural expenses and even their own household expenses until the next harvest. 
Further, it appears from the evidence already recorded that these expeditions were 
arranged so as to put effective and immediate pressure on the khatodars. The seed¬ 
lings were ready for transplantation and had been in many cases uprooted with a 
view to transplanting the same and even a day’s delay would have withered 
them. 

Added to thiB was the prevention of cattle being taken out and the khatedars and 
their servants entering their houses for taking food. These circumstances rendered it 
•till more necessary that such money as could be found from the nearest source 
should be borrowed to pacify the officials. It is almost shocking to think that a 
revenue official claiming to be acquainted with village-life should fail to understand 
what it means to an agriculturist the withering of seedlings (often involving a loss 
of the season) and the starvation of their men and cattle and these methods are 
stated to be “mild measure of coercion” as compared with what is said occurs in the 
Deccan. 


Fantastic Tests. 

He next refers to the fact that interest at uniform rate of six per cent, was 
stated to have been agreed upon. It is difficult to understand the meaning of this 
comment. If the inquiry officer support that each time there was a bargain for inter¬ 
est varying by a pice or his knowledge must be poor in the extreme. In 
certain areas ana in certain relations a uniform rate of interest prevails, which is 
not even often mentioned but always impliedly accepted. 

These are the main reasons given by the inquiry officer for arriving at the con¬ 
clusion which is not clearly denned viz. that the monies though borrowed were not 
borrowing within the meaning of the terms of reference. The nature of the finding 
is eloquent as showing that the Government failed to show by their cross-examina¬ 
tion that the story of borrowing was untrue, and therefore the inquiry officer had to 
fall back upon a quibble that what was borrowing was not borrowing, because 
it was at the uniform rate of interest, that it was not borrowed from 
ahahukars, that it was lent with ease and that it was produced within 
a abort time. The people who commonly suffer would appreciate the effect of 
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intimidation of the police and would render willing; assistance to those who were 
further coerced during those days. The tests laid down by the Inquiry officer for the 
purpose of finding out whether the borrowing was a borrowing or not are very 
fantastic. 

Examination of Payment. 

The findings of the inquiry officer involve and almost completely prove that the 
story of the khatedars that they had borrowed monies in order to pay remained 
unshaken by cross-examination. That they were obliged to borrow and pay equally 
proves that the payment exacted was in excess of tne “standard,” for from the 
commencement up to the withdrawal that was the “Shandard” maintained, that was 
the “standard” of which there was obvious proof already before the snquiry officer, 
and that was the “standard” which, if necessary, could have been corroborated by 
the oral testimony of Mahatmmaji. 

Dealing with the details of the wherewithal of the khatedarB concerned, aud 
erroneous inferences of the inquiry officer the Congress reply states that the 
■ewivlfltors keep no regular accounts of their produce or its disposal, or Jof the 
the crop reaped and the price obtained. Therefore corroborative testimony 
V therewithal of the khatedars concerned could not be produced. 

* j ; ju iuquiry officer lays stress on the fact that documentary evidence of borrow- 
* not forth-coming, but if the fact of borrowing is not seriously contested 
the reply) it is difficult to understand the comments on the absence of 
J esnts. The pledged word of the khatedar of Bardoli has moreover always 
, ' ccepfced as better than a document. 

nming up the argument on the issue of standard rent and borrowing the 
states: The means having been proved to have been exhausted and the 
,ving substantially made out,the standard being proved and remaining nonfilled, 
t,L; nly binding on the first issue could and ought to have been that the demands 
made and the payments exacted were in excess of the standard in the case of each 
khatedar concerned.” 

Official Admissions. 

On the second issue of the police coercion, the report of the Congress states 

It was admitted by Government that eleven villages fell within the term of the 
inquiry. It was therefore equally admitted that those were the villages which were 
visited for the purpose of collecting land revenue “by “ an organised expedition of 
combined forces of revenue officers and the police.” The only effort made by Govern¬ 
ment to support the use of the police otherwise than for the purpose of intimida¬ 
tion and coercion was that the police were taken for the purpose of protection of 
the revenue officials and they intended to levy attachments. The inquiry officer has 
not upheld the theory. On the admission of the Mamlatdar himself the revenue 
officer moved about freely and unmolested throughout the taluka collecting revenue 
and pressing people to pay up almost upto a date pritor to the week of these expeditions. 

Details of the acts of the police coercion were given at the inquiry and the evi¬ 
dence in support of it was given. 

Since the inquiry was ordered the Collector, the Deputy Collector, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and other subordinate officers, almost all of whom were 
charged by the khatedars, encamped and toured the Bardoli taluka, presumably with 
the object of, preventing, if possible, the khatedars or some of them from complain¬ 
ing when the enquiry began or geting some evidence in support of their defence. 

The evidence that is given on behalf of the khatedars is simple and straight¬ 
forward, The story is equally simple and straight-forward and being true required 
no tutoring. The only reason why the inquiry officer has spent, his wrath upon the 
Congress in condemning them is the assumption with which he started that the 
evidence was false. He argues, “The evidence is false. The peasants are simple and 
innocent. How did the evidence then came to be given ? Therefore he comes to the 
conclusion that it must have been the result of tutoring'the witnesses by the Congress 
organisation. Such are the judicial principles by which the evidence has been tested 
ana the report prepared. 

Process of Judicial Principles Reversed. 

In all casdb of this kind one begins with contemporaneous documents and all the 
telegrams which were sent from time to time stating the acts of the police and the 
revenue officials. One should have thought that such telegrams were evidence 
rather of the truth than otherwise of the story contained therein. But the whole 
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process of the application of judicial principles has been reversed in this enquiry 
and in the ‘report’. One would naturally start with an assumption that a contem- 

f >oraneous statement was probably true and test the subsequent evidence in the 

ight of those contemporaneous documents. But it did not suit the Inquiry Officer 
to follow the normal process. 

Dealing with the charge of getting up evidence it will be very difficult, if at all 
it is possible, first to invest some hundred different stories based on the Bame or 
similar incident and yet it is assumed that was the process gone through the story 
written out and the cultivators made to reproduce it. Such an argument refutes itself. 
The volume of evidence given by men and women in the presence of all the officials 
charged including the Collector, the manner in which it was given notwithstanding 
the bullying tactics of the opposing advocate and undeserved indulgence he got 
from the Inquiry Officer is sufficient proof in itself of the truth of those men and 

women who according to the Inquiry Officer himself were innocent and simple. 

Personal Protectj on. , , ' , 

The Inquiry Officer’s report reads as if he were almost prepared to hold Jftah w' 
the admission of the Government that the police did not visit the villages cfyi&rv 4 ’ 
at all. The only Government case for the use of the Police was that th ; v < . 
taken for the protection of the Revenue Officers but when that collapsed ** 

cross-examination of the Mamlatdar the Inquiry Officer has invented a n 
that it they were not taken for that purpose they were taken for the pui '< ' 

making a mild request or giving a courteous invitation to the cultivators or, k 

invitation was neither courteous nor the request mild, their presence and the • , 

did not amount to intimidation or coercion. It is a casuistry which it is •** 5 3 

to analyse or understand. The Inquiry Officer realised after the cross-examir. ■ on ■. 
the Mamlatdar that the theory of personal protection had, to use his phrase, v --v / 
in thin air. 

Then he makes a novel remark that “this conclusion is arrived at without “rebu¬ 
tting evidence” of the Government except the party heard statement of the Mamlat¬ 
dar”. This contains a wrong assumption which the mind of the Inquiry Officer 
never realised. If the officers had attempted to give “rebutting evidence” and 
produced the relative documents they would not only have failed to rebut but would 
have been obliged to admit the coercion as the Mamlatadar was substantially obliged 
to do. The true value of “rebutting evidence” is to be gathered from the Government 
case as regards the village of Rayam and the examination-in-chief of the Mamlatdar 
in support of it. 

As regards the refusal of the request for the production and inspection of Govern-. 
mci t documents it is difficult to believe that in any inquiry, whether it is held by 
a court technically so called or not, that the Inquiry Officer should consult one of the 
parties whether an order asked for against that party on the ground of justice, 
equity and good conscience should be made or not. That is what admittedly happ¬ 
ened in this case and such conduct on the part of the Inquiry Officer is enough to 
discredit the conclusion which he may claim to have arrived at. 

According to the notions ofphe Inquiry Officer an “organised expedition of police 
headed by officials” is a very innocent act and proper to use for revenue collection I 
One may hope that the sooner such notions are dispelled and such a system 
destroyed the better for the integrity and honour of any administration. 

The most regrettable part of the report is that instead of confining himself to 
tho terms of the inquiry, the Inquiry Officer has chosen to make undeserved and 
almost unseemly attack ou an organisation which even as a servant of the opponent 
he should have respected. 

In para 33 of his ‘report’ the Inquiry Officer states as follows 
“It is possible that some, perhaps a good number, may be true stories but there 
is no way of distinguishing tne true from the false and taken individually they 
are just as likely to be inventions as some of the instances given and seeing that 
they are also made in the interests of witnesses so far as this inquiry is concerned it 
would be impossible to accept them as they stand.” 

This is a confession of incompetence for the purpose which he undertook and 
for which he was appointed. It was the business of the Inquiry Officer if he was to 
do his duty to separate true from the false stories and according to him many of 
the stories may be true. This is also a confession of the method that was adopted 
in arriving at his conclusions containing the genreal denunciation of the witnesses 
and Congress organisation. 
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For these reasons it is submitted that the finding on the issue of police coercion 
should be in favour of the khatedars. It is quite immaterial, aB has been pointed 
out above, to find out the exact amount paid in excess of the standard and through 
police coercion. For the only real use of this inquiry is a justification of the charges 
made which so far as the Congress and the khatedera were concerned, they humbly 
claim to have substantiated and they now leave the matter to be judged by public 
opinion for the whole of the evidence as recorded has been published in fullest 
detail and the reasons for withdrawal laid before the public to enable them to form 
a just and impartial opinion on the conduct of the officers concerned. 


' The Kashmir Riots Enquiry Report 

o r Highness was the only person who acted with promptitude and fore- 
* ' any of the riots’ is the striking observation by the Riots Enquiry Commi- 
m the report issued on the 4th. October KKU and signed by Sir B. Dalai, Sir 
Qayum and Mr. B. R. Satvhney who record with regret that the civil 
v exhibited ueither executive efficiency nor foresight in dealing with the 
.nee or subsequently. The promptitude of the military forces in reaching the 
"»< depredation and restoring peace and order is praised. 

, * Highuesss was the first order to the Palace Guards to proceed to Mahij- 
.‘jh ’-'J during the looting and the Commission state : ‘But for the prompt 
despatch of troops by your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.’ 

Among other findings of the Commission are that the firing on July U was 
justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and that all shot 
wounds were in front, proving that the crowd was advancing, not retreating. 

‘We are satisfied', they state, ‘that the allegations made by Mahornedans about 
the military helping Hindus are fabricated merely to bring discredit on the military 
who saved the situation and prevented Moslems from committing further 
depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were made with a view to avoiding 
the employment of the military on any subsequent similar occasion’. 

Before making these observations the Commission remark : ‘We arc fully 
satisfied every grade of the Mahomedan point of view has been disclosed to us’ 
The Commission find that the campaign of vilification of Government was stage- 
managed by a handful of discontents who had not succeeded in obtaining high 
posts or had lost them due to sheer inefficiency or worthless character. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with the so-ealled leaders because they 
are ready enough to change their attitude and speech according to circumstances*. 
The agitators put forward before the Commission a long string of demands but 
‘there was a remarkable exposure of most of them’. 

The Commission are satisfied that Moslems enjoy complete religious freedom in 
the State and that there is no manner of obstacle to the performance of religious 
rites so long as they are observed without danger of a breach of the peace. 

Dealing with the causes leading to the July riots, the Commission condemn 
his Highness’s absence in London. They state that ‘though sufficient material 
existed to suppress the Young Men’s Mahomedan Association, which laid the 
foundation of all subsequent agitation, both in Jammu and Hrinagar, the Govern¬ 
ment met a persistent policy of vilification by Moslems with philosophic calm.’ 

The Commission acknowledge that with regard to employment in public service 
“the Moslems have a legitimate grievance and this is a perpetual source of embit- 
terment of the Moslem intelligentsia and an incentive to them to excite the masses 
by illusive religious grievances, to force Government to accept their claims for a 
much larger share in the state service.’ 

They proceed to observe that the difficulty is not in regard to employing Mos¬ 
lems but in finding a sufficient number of Moslems for Government post. The 
inference that Moslems were excluded from Government service as Moslems was 
wrong. Their exclusion was due to their backwardness in education. 
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Even a postmaster in British service admitted that out of 36 clerks he had only 
four Moslems while a local missionary high school could not get a single Moslem 
teacher.’ Holding that there is no substance in the Moslem claim for a 
share in the public services to the extent of their proportion of 
population, the Commission recommend the employment of Moslems in 
larger numbers observing that if, in a particular office, Moslems are few and the 
vacant post is such as could be filled by a person with matriculation qualifications, 
Moslems so qualified should be preferred against Hindu graduates. 

A definite instruction should be given to the Civil Service Recruiting Board to 
aim at employing specific proportion of Moslem state subjects, not necessarily heri- 
ditary state subjects, to whom alone now state appointments arc open, the Commis¬ 
sion not being in favour of such restriction as it would be dangerous to have a 
class of domiciled subjects who would look upon Government as a foreign 
institution. 

Before enumerating the Commission's recommendations for securing commimJ 
peace, the Commission's stern condemnation of the police and magistracy : n 
the crisis may be mentioned. They observe :— 

“Both intelligence and foresight were absent in the officers responsible 
preservation of law and order. The Governor and the deputy inspector g 
police exhibited a considerable lack of intelligence and executive capacity 
ting themselves to be misled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Complete overhauling of the personnel and methods of the police is recommen¬ 
ded with a new inspector-general of police with sound experience of British Indian 
methods, followed by the appointment of a police commission to suggest ways and 
means of improving*the existing police. ‘If it is thought that one particular com¬ 
munity is more amenable to discipline, smartness, and courage, recruitment must 
be made therefrom.’ The reserve police is to be exclusively Hindu or Moslem Raj¬ 
puts till the local inhabitants can be trusted as the Commission have a low estimate 
of the bravery and discipline of Kashmir police. Again the Criminal Investigation 
department, which is neither efficient nor competent, should be re-organised. A com¬ 
mittee is to be appointed to work up an internal security scheme. 

The appointment of a permanent Conciliation Board of 12, six being Hindus and 
six Moslems representative of the entire community is to be made. It is to bo paid 
an allowance or honorarium. It will act as a general consultation board with the 
right to ask questons and get an explanation from the Ministers of any Govern¬ 
ment measure, so that the masses might understand it. The working of this Board 
is expected to chage the mental attitude of both communities. 

The restriction of the area of the Governor's jurisdiction and the enhancement 
of the power of the Wazir Wazarat and the careful selection of the Governor, on 
sheer merit alone, arc other recommendations. 

The Commission also state : 

'Preaching to excite communal hatred in the garb of religious discussions should 
be put down with a stern hand. If Government is strong in putting down those 
wicked addresses in places of religious worship, the sympathy of the masses will be 
entirely with Government. . . 

'There may be sullcnness, or even worse, in the beginning but. if firm action is 
taken in a suitable manner public opinion is sure to adjust itself. No Moslem can 
assert that sedition and race-hatred are not inculcated in the masses of Moslems 
through discourses in mosques. There must be a strict security of the vernacular 
papers which entor the State and prompt action to proscribe offending journals, 
both Hindu and Moslem. No mercy or consideration should be shown to these 
cases of mischief-makers. A vernacular propaganda department should be run by 
Government and every kind of news which Government desire the masses to know 
should be conveyed through it.’ 
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The Commission dwelt at length on what are termed Muslim demands 
put forward by Muslim witnesses. Referring to the claim of proprie¬ 
tary rights to peasants, the Commission observe‘These peasants now 
enjoy occupancy rights which are not transferable and we are of opinion that in the 
present state of education and advancement of cultivators any grant of full pro¬ 
prietary rights would be most harmful to them and in a short time land would be 
transferred to Hindu moneylenders in execution of decrees and Mahomedan 
occupancy tenants would be reduced to the position of labourers. The city dwellers 
who make such a request have no conception of the harm—we may say excessive 
harm—which the grant of such request would cause to Muslim agriculturists.’ 
While legislation may keep back the money-lender nothing can keep back the bigger 
fry eating the minor fry. The commission find from the evidence that those who 

demand freedom of the press and the platform really desire not. freedom but 

license. 

. Dealing vuch the laws of conversion, it is pointed out that the Hindu law is 
Phased on ancient scriptures and there is no Kashmir State enactment on the subject. 
As thf|- Hindu law is based on the joint family system, if a member renounces 
1 finduign he goes out of the family as if he died that day. According to the 
Muslim law also any Muslim relinquishing his religion is debarred from 
ohor .<?>ce. Touching on the influx of Kashmir labourers to British India, the 
' u. 'i t -‘*ion find it not due to any acts of Government but to the unrestricted 

!<iiL among the labourers and suggest that, as in British India, migration 

* id encouraged as emigrants always add to the wealth of the country by 
aittances. 

e question of restoration of the ruined mosques the Commission have found 
in „ r of the Muslim demand observing that an (inquiry be set up for restoring 
mosques as arc within the possession of the Archaeological department provided 
there is unanimity as to the person to whom n particular mosque is to be given and 
a guarantee about its being kept in repair. 

The objection to the maintenance of a school for Hindu Rajputs alone is based 
on ignorance of the conditions. The school is maintained out of the dun of the 1 late 
Highness who expressly desired it for Hindu Rajputs. The Commission have re¬ 
commended, when funds permit, the establishment of similar schools for the sons of 
nobles other than Rajputs. 

The Commission also find that the existing restrictions on the tranfer of property 
may be relaxed with advantage. Another striking recommendation is the; appoint¬ 
ment of a consultative committee of Muslims to bring to the notice of the Education 
Minister all the defects detrimental to the progress of education. 

Among the underlying causes for Muslim suspicion and unrest prominence is 
given to the high officers adopting a pardanashiv attitude in not being easily 
accessible and not properly ana timely explaining the Government measures. 
The cabinet responsible for administration during His Highness’ absence in 
England for the Round Table Conference failed to take effective steps to put 
down agitation. Indeed, the cabinet did not pull as one team being suspicious of 
one another. 

Several pages of the Commission’s report are devoted to a record of the 
beneficent measures for Muslim advancement during the present reign and after 
dealing with certain incidents that were exaggerated the Commission observe :— 

. ‘In these days of publicity and propaganda it is not enough to do the right thing 
but to proclaim it and put down those wno mislead public opinion with a strong 
hand.’ 

The Commissioners further observe that ministers should not be merely depart¬ 
mental heads by controlling the day-to-day routine but concern themselves with 
larger questions. State servants detected engendering disaffection should 
be dismissed. The rifles of the jail guards on the occasion when there was 
not the slightest doubt that the assembly of Muslims had no desire to disperse, 
were worse than lathis and the crow f d knew the excessive inefficiency of the jail police. 
Reference is made to the difference in the Hindu and Muslim mentality regarding 
the tendering of evidence—the Hindus favouring public and the Muslims in camera 
evidence. Among the minor causes of Muslim misunderstanding is mentioned the 
absence of a Muslim from the 1930 cabinet. 



The N. W. F. Subjects Committee Recommendations 

Recommendations which will enable the North-West Frontier Province to take 
its place by the side of other provinces as an autonomous unit in the Federation of 
India are contained in the report of the North-West Frontier Province Subjects 
Committee, which was appointed in pursuance of the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference. The report was signed by the chairman 
Mr. H. 0. Haig, i.c.s. Sir Abdul Qayum. Mr. C. Latimer, t.c.h., the Nawab of 
Tom, Devvan Bahadur Ranmawami Mudaliar. Mr. Mahomed Yurus and Mr. E. T 
Coates, j.c.s. Rai Bahadur Thakur I)atta did not sign the main report but wrote 
a lengthy minute of dissent. The report was issued from Simla on th. 24th. 
July 19:il. * 

The report consists of two parts, one dealing with the classification of Kib’cots 
as provincial or central and otner with the subvention to the Frontier Prc '/ - 
The Committee at the outset point out that they have throughout been in..;v ^..d v 
by the general demand that the province shoufd enjoy equality of treatme,';' n.l 
status with the other provinces. 

In regard to the attitude of Khans, some of whom have wielded great ■» m*' 
in the position of tribal leaders, it is said they are prepared to give full su| 
the new constitutional proposals, provided their own legitimate interests 
adequate recognition. As for the Hindus, the Committee emphasise that. the. r -., 
important and influential section representing a growing proportion of the eOHU*. 
nity which is prepared to accept new safeguards similar to those that will be enjoy- 
od by minori’.ies m other provinces. 

Regarding the classification of subjects, the Committee point out that subjects 
which are central throughout India must be central in the Frontier Province as 
well. In cases not covered by the existing list of central subjects, the essential 
principle of division should be that, matters which primarily concern the five settled 
districts should be provincial and those which primarily concern the tribal territories 
should be central. In particular it is recommended that law and order in the 
settled districts should be a provincial subject. The Co . mittee recognise all-India 
interest in the matter. They remark that internal disturbances within the adminis¬ 
tered districts must have an unsettling effect on the tribal tracts and may thus 
create a situation re-acting on the question of defence. But to deprive a provincial 
Government of control over law ana order within its provincial boundaries would be 
to introduce a fundamental differentiation between the Frontier and other provinces and 
would, also, be inconsistent with the desire of the Round Table Conference Bub-Com¬ 
mittee that this province should be given the status of a Governor’s province. In sup¬ 
port of making law and order a provincial subject, the Committee further allude to 
the scheme of the Sub-Committee of the Conference that the Governor should be presi¬ 
dent of his own Cabinet and observe that this provision would afford sufficient 
assurance that all-India interests in the preservation of peace along the border will 
not be overlooked. The Committee recommend that the watch and ward of the border 
should be a central responsibility, and that the control of the Frontier Constabulary 
should be central. They propose that roads in the settled districts should be 
classified as provincial, the standards of maintenance of and expenditure 
on roads of military importance being safeguarded by conditions which empower 
the Government of India to declare any road as of military importance and to see 
to its proper maintenance. They propose that the cogency for the maintenance of 
the provincial roads and buildings should be transferred from the military engineering 
servico to the Public Works Department. 

r lhe Committee conclude this chapter by emphasising that provincial subjects for 
the Frontier do not differ from those of the other provinces and that the Frontier 
would, therefore, be on an exact equality with all the other provinces. 

The chapter on subvention gives figures which show a large and rapidly growing 
deficit in the provincial revenues as compared with the provincial expenditure, which 
will have to be made good by a subvention from the central Government. They 
point out, that the province was called into existence 30 years ago, not as a result 
of any popular demand for separate administration but for reasons of imperial policy 
dictated by what were considered to be essentials of a sound system of frontier 
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control. It is proposed that the subvention should be for a period of five years in 
the first instance, and on the figures before the Committee they take the basic figure 
of subvention for a five-year period commencing in 1933-31 at 117 lakhs, and 
provided the Government of India accept new schemes of expenditure on beneficent 
departments now before them, the subvention would amount approximately to 146 
lakhs in the first year rising to a maximum of 162 lakhs in the fifth year, the 
central revenues receiving back in payment of interest on loans 14# lakhs. The 
Committee emphasise that the subvention should be made a statutory charge as 
a source of provincial revenue, so that the expenditure of the amount may be at the 
entire discretion of the provincial Government and not open to interference or criti¬ 
cism from the central Government. At the end of the first five-year period represen¬ 
tatives of the central Government and of the provincial Governments should endeavour 
to arrive at an agreed figure for the next period and in the event of disagreement 
tjio Supreme Court mignfc be sought for arbitration. 

, s Minute of Dissent 

Raf Bahadur Thakur Dutta in his dissenting minute, as heavy as the main report 
' o ', opposes the transfer of law and order to the provincial Government and 
) * >;V'ies that many matters recommended by the majority to be provincial should be 
• i as ontral. By this means he would eliminate completely the necessity for 
subvention, confining the provincial Government to matters which it can finance 
» e :ts own revenues. 

-.vj rity commenting on these proposals remark that the logic of their 
vs tw e ''*i ’ c «*ds him as far as throwing a doubt on the desirability of having law 
•ittfd order administered by a responsible Minister in any of the Indian provinces, a 
position which the Round Table Conference has definitely rejected. Referring to the 
financial proposal of Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta they observe : 

‘We are not required to allocate subjects to the centre in order to avoid a sub¬ 
vention. The subvention has to be calculated in view of an allocation of subjects 
determined on administrative and practical grounds.' They further point out that in 
whatever way distribution is made the financial burden on the centre is not really 
lessened. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 
The India Office Estimates Debate 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—gTB. JUL Y mi 

Lords Irwin, San key, Snell and Burnham were present in the Peers’ Gallery of 
the Commons to-day when Earl IVinter tom opened the debate on India Office 
Estimates, which was resumed from 13th May. 

Earl Winterton expressed the anxiety felt by the Opposition at the • rent* on 
the Frontier, at Oawnpore and in Burma and* naked for a frank exposition ,ei 'VIi'. 
Benn’s views. Earl Winterton though? that many valuable lives would h 
saved in Burma by the use of force from the outset and dealing with tV Irvtu*- 
Gandhi Agreement asked what instructions had been given to local ; .cuts 

with regard to the police as there was a suspicion that it was almo.v - >be. 
for the police to carry on their duties as a result o- url 

Winterton pointed out that firmness and decision in administra? ^ d 
necessarily connote the use of violence and concluded by saying that •lenn 

might be most sympathetic to India’s aspirations in future, but meanwhile he must 
not forget the need for supporting the splendid machine of Government which had 
behaved so splendidly in recent years. 

Mr. Weil(Jwood Benn , replying to the specific points raised by Earl Winterton, 
said that it was the Government’s policy in Burma to give the local Governor all 
the powers and forces he needed and simultaneously to pursue diligently the means 
of dealing with the political and economic causes underlying the insurrection. 

Ho added that he regretted that he was not in a position to state even now how 
the Government proposed to tread the constitutional question of Burma. 

Mr. Benn reiterated that the Irwin Gandhi Pact had legalised nothing that was 
previously illegal. Surveying the general situation Mr. Benn stressed the effslt of 
the depression and said that there was not the same fear to-day of an outbreak of 
Civil Disobedience as of rural disorder. 

Turning to the political factor Mr. Berm referred to the eagerness of Hindus for 
the realisation of their hopes and Muslims’ demand that their rights and privileges 
should be safeguarded and said that this increased anxiety and tension had added 
to the difficulties always existing between the two communities. 

In order to make the matter clear Mr. Benn repeated the Premier’s statement 
on the subject of minorities guarantees in the closing session of the Round Table 
Conference and hoped that a clear statement of that kind would help to relieve 
Muslims’ anxiety. He added that his observations at the Conference and elsewhere 
bad made him detect elements of hope. 

Reviewing the policy in the past two years Mr. Benn said that the tragedy of 
Oawnpore must be taken in its perspective. The real question was whether the Go¬ 
vernment’s policy had been right. 

Mr. Benn reminded the House of the disturbed state of India in 1930 until 
March 1931 and said that, as the result of the Round Table Conference, the ambas¬ 
sadors of peace who returned to India, with Lord Irwin’s assistance, were able to 
secure peace where before there had been conflict. 

Referring to the suggestion that the Round Table Conference delegates have 
been “pushed to the background” Mr. Benn pointed out that its members, both 
British and Indian, and the Princes’ delegation, had impressed on both the Govern¬ 
ment and H. E. the Viceroy the necessity of the task of conciliation and nobody 
had rejoiced more in the conclusion of the pact and the establishment of peace 
than distinguished men who came over last year. 

Mr. Benn proceeded to examine the duties of the respective parties concerned 
and said that there was no doubt that it was the duty of the Government of India 
to maintain law and order. Its second duty was rigorously to observe the terms of 
the understanding of 5th March. The British Indian and Provincial Governments 
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had all as the first artielo of policy that the undertaking given by Lord Irwin 
should be fulfilled in letter and spirit. 

Mr. Bonn said, from his information both official and private without exception, 
it had been Mr. Gandhi’s policy also. Whatever charges might be made against 
Mr. Gandhi, nobody ever charged him with a breach of faith. Mr. Bonn added, 
he was unable to speak for all Mr. Gandhi’s followers but accurate information at 
Mr. Benn’s disposal was that Mr. Gandhi had laboured for the fulfilment of his 
undertaking and to-day Mr. Gandhi represent ed in India a great force for peace. 

Mr. Benu paid a tribute to the efforts which the Provincial Governments had 
been making to carry out their duty of rendering all possible help to those suffering 
from economic distresses. . .Mr,., * 

„ He add&l : ‘‘It is obviously our duty to do nothing that will fun the flame of 
communal styfe. We should also testify to the great efforts that are being made by 
j|£h modus and Mahomedans to wipe out the stain.’ 1 

* •Tlontinuir.g, Mr. Bonn said, ‘‘During the past two years we had been trying 
f" jpreAjoi* with a policy of peace. The great success which attended the Round 
1 * LM^tiiference was a real encouragement. The things needed wen* sincerity and 

wish we could have gone ahead faRter but the circumstances hindered. 

* ‘>4/. t-Tdess, we hope that within a few weeks the Conference, not only with the 

visonnel but with the added personnel, will assemble and it will be fully 

Xjt.it I VC.” 

*jt attributed the decline in Lancashire trade with India mainly to 

j*i in the purchasing power of the Indian people. The position ol‘ the 
p ..un market, was no more unfavourable probably than other markets and it was 
easy to credit too much of the loss to the Congress activities. 

Mr. Bracken asked whether Sir John Simon would be there. 

Mr. Berni replied that, it was rather difficult. Correspondence had passed bet wean 
Mr. Baldwin and the Premier regarding the personnel. 1 am not quite sure what 
Btagc has been reached, but the strengthening of party delegations was contemplated 
ana Government’s view that the British delegation should be made up of repre¬ 
sentatives of parties has not changed. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Churchill pressed for a more precise reply, but Mr. 
Benn said he bad answered the question. 

Mr. Benn concluded by saying that, the policy in the past two years extended 
over a wide area of co-operation and hoped that, within a few weeks the Conference 
would assemble fully representative of opinion in India, which in variety of power 
and influence would be incomparably the most important ever held in London. 

Mr Samuel Hoare said he had never disguised that Britain was confronted with 
every kind of difficulty and that the basic condition of advance was the admission 
of the safeguards discussed last winter. But he had also never disguised that’ it 
was much better to face the difficulties than to ignore them. Sir S. Hoare advo¬ 
cated all the three parties working together as long as possible. Thar was the 

g osition which the Conservative delegates took up throughout the Round Table 
inference and he felt it his duty to say that their position had in no way 
changed. 

Discussing the conditions of communal settlement Sir S. Hoare strongly urged 
Mr. Benn, speaking for the Government, to make it even more clear than before 
that whatever oe the future political arrangements, proper safeguards for minorities 
would not be ignored. Sir S. Hoare warned Chat advance would be extremely 
difficult when discussion were resumed unless their Indian friends succeeded in 
allaying the present communal bitterness. 

Sir John Simon said it would be a most profound error t,o imagine that the 
policy of seeking to conciliate only extremists and Congress leaders would secure 
peace. The Governments should make it clear that Britain would keep the balance 
even between all concerned. 

Sir John Simon begged the Government to make it clear that in the whole 
course of administration and affairs in India the minority communities—not only 
Moslems but others—might feel that while Mr. Gandhi was no doubt an important 
figure we were anxious to make the contribution we alone could make by Keeping 
the balance quite even between all concerned. 

Col. Lane Fox declared that Cawnpur must not be used as an excuse for 
changing the policy. Our only hope of success in India lay in combining strength 
and firmness with sympathy. 
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Mr. Churchill described Cawnpore as a shameful ft! i I are- to protect minorities 
on tho part of the British Government and blamed the Irwin-Gaadhi Pact •ndU 1 ' 
the B. T. C. for the events there. He said they, would doubtless happen on 
larger scale when British authority was withdrawn. ,r' 

Mr. Churchill declared that during Mr. Berm’s i.wo years of office there had 
been very great retrogression in India. The Governraent had settled nothing and 
unsettled everything. We were moving jerkily towards an unworkable conclusion 
and crawling methodically towards an abyss that was the result u£ three-party 
politics. 

Mr. Isaac Foot strongly attacked Mr. Chmbib s '‘utterly baseless” accusation 
that the Government was responsible for the happenings at Cawnpore and reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he was a member of the Government during the Moplah rising. 
He said that Britain had done much for India and she had now an opportunity 
for the greatest service by helping to solve the communal trouble. 

Mr. War dime Milne considered that it was time that Britain made it clear that 
no party in the Commons looked to the day when there would be a Government 
of India necessarily by Indians alone. Britain had as much right in India as any 
flection of the people of India. 

The Labourite, Mr. Bennett , questioned whether the treatment accorded to men 
fighting us in Burma was justified. He hoped that no executions had occurred. 

Mr. Benn promised to bear Mr. Bennett’s remarks in mind and said that, as far 
as he was aware, there had been no executions. Mr. Benn, winding up the debate, 
said that the assurance could certainly be given that in future constitutional 
arrangements Government would not permit the interests of minorities to be sacri¬ 
ficed. Mr. Benn was sure that the colleagues of.the Conservative uJ^gates to the Round 
Table Conference would warmly welcome Sir S. Hoare’s unequivocal statement 
that the position of his party with reference to the Conference had not be'a 
impaired. Mr. Benn concluded by saying that the Government w r ould pursue 
policy actuated, first, by a desire to fulfil their pledge and, secondly, by the priv, i, 
that it was only on the basis of ever-widening liberty that an enduring si'riuV. ,.v 
could be laid. 

The debate was adjourned ugain. 


Government’s Indian Policy. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-2nd. DECEMBER 1931 

In the House of Commons, to-day Mr. MacDonald made the following motion 
on the Indian policy:— 

‘ That the House approves the Indian policy of his Majesty's Government as set 
out in the Command Paper (Indian Round Table Conference) presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on Dec. I.’ 

Mr. MacDonald began by saying that in answer to a question put to him by 
Mr. Churchill he had indicated that ho would inform Parliament what steps the 
Government proposed to take with reference to its policy with regard to India. 
He now rose to fulfil the pledge he theu gave. The statement he made to the 
Bound Table Conference yesterday had the full authority of tho Government, and 
the Government now wished, having communicated that statement in the House, 
to ask the House, by its vote to-morrow night, to associate itself with that policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that as this was the first time that an Indian debate had 
taken place in the new Parliament it would perhaps be convenient for honourable 
members, especially those who were there for the first time, that he should ^ive 
them a slight reminder as* to how the present situation had arisen. From time 
to time declarations which did not amount to specific pledges had been made by 
representatives of this country. Sometimes tho monarch, as in the case of the late 
Queen Vtotoria, sometimes Government representatives and sometimes the House 
of Commons had made it perfectly clear at the.time that the intention of the 
Government and this country was to lead India up to a position when she could 
make herself responsible for her own government. Those statements did not always 

51 
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amount to pledge*. They did not go beyond statements of intention, 'but this 
House could not, and no membfif m this House as its representative could, throw 
off fr omits shoulders the responsibility of carrying into effect, when opportunity 
arises jfrlfti time to time, those declarations of intention. . 

He did not overlook the fact that ia 1919 Parliament -passed an Act, the Gov- 
einmeni of India Act There was a preamble to that Act which dehued the policy 
of Parliament- not Of a Parliament but the continuing authority of this country. 

That pledge t\as that its intention in passing the 1919 Act was to take a decisive 
and‘distinctive step in the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
Tndia. It was well aware of what it was doing that the same Act appointed 
that at the termination of ten years from the passing of the Act Parliament should 
set up a statutory commission to review the position in India and make observations 
. and recommendation regarding its future. 

; Thnt wan (he origin of what was known as the Simon Comm is ion. He wished 
to V&apjiafim* that the expression ‘gradual development’ must not be interpreted by 
the House as something it could fulfil at its own leisure. Those words must be in¬ 
terpreted to mean that the House was vigilantly and carefully watching the progress 
of afTairs in India, and was prepared when that progress had reached certain stages 
to take advantage of it to increase the amount of self-government that fndia enjoy¬ 
ed. There was another thing he would like to observe, that the political capacity 
in India was solid, was widespread and had enormously increased within recent 
years No am who sat at. the Pound Table Conference since November last year 
and listen*! IP .*hp debate coulj doubt that. He wished to emphasise that these 
debates werefwm conducted so far as Indians were concerned by the people who had. 
as was tto li^quentlv alleged, the ven<*er of western education. Those debates were 
cord > bs leaders of all communities, by men who were there in representative 
< y a.'j who could speak for every class and every eonimmiity in India from 
OiC fn rcer. down to the untouchables. It was representative, it was remarkable in 
*t • ^ >re *jntative character. Every time he had the pleasure and privilege of sitting 
M .(he haii the debates that were engaged in would have done honour, so far as 
4 hc A-fftsp of subject and intricacy of solution were concerned, to any assembly of 
MimAliste who belonged to this country and who were regarded as* specialists by 
tfirir jx-ople in (his country. 

The Act ot 1919 was admittedly temporary, as were the Morley-Minto Reforms 
which went before. He remembered being in Simlf* on the day when the last meet¬ 
ing of (he old Council was held and when Lord Minto bade farewell to his collea¬ 
gues with vyhom he had been working up till then. An Indian who was present 
turned to him (Mr. MacDonald) after the Council had dispersed and said with a smile : 
‘Lord Morley has been delivering speeches which declare that so far as he is concer¬ 
ned that is going to be the last word in the evolution of Indian self-government. 
I hope you are making no mistake about that. That is the first word, not the last 
word/ 

We had gone from stage to stage. Every step we had taken had had its critics 
and quite rightly so. This was a tremendous experiment in self-government. Those 
of them who had been sitting, dealing with this subject from day to day, trying to 
get enlightenment from something of the same kind that had been done before, on 
important problem after important problem, had found that the hand and brain of 
no draftsman had hitherto pioneered the way for them. He said that because of 
what he felt to be the overcautious and over-critical attitude of Mr. Churchill. He 

safd that to brace the House up for a problem which they must face, face 

them with courage and resource. With the human material with which 

we had been working for over a year and with our own capacity .o adapt insti¬ 

tutions to political needs tve would succeed with our task and our success would 
be hailed as one of the great contributions which this nation had made to demo¬ 
cratic institutions and to human liberty. 

When the Simon Commission was set up the intention of the Government was 
to receive a report, to proceed to draft a constitution upon that report, bring it 
before this House and then, when it got its second reading, to send it to a joint 
committee of both the Houses and that, when that joint committee was examining 
the details of the constitution drafted, Indians should be invited to come over here 
who would be practically in the position of witnesses. They would not be co-operators 
in consultation. They could express their views as a witness expressed his views. 
That would be roughly the position that they would hold. The Commission went 
Ififch its work. It appreciated the great problems with which it had to deal. On 
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Oct. 16, 1929, practically two years after the Commission had been appointed, he 
received a letter from its chairman in which he said ‘in view particularly of the close 
connection between the problem of British India and that of Indian States 

and the. of consultation with the State before reaching a final decision’ 

he urged upon him the desirability of setting up ‘some sort of conference’ after the 
reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee (a committee 
set up to work concurrently with the Statutory Commission and which did admirable 
work too) had been made, considered and published and their work had been com¬ 
pleted. In this conference his Majesty’s Government would meet both the represen¬ 
tatives of British India and the representatives of the States, not necessarily always 
the final, for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement on 
the final proposals which it would later be the duty of bis Majesty’s Government to 
present to Parliament. 

He (Mr. Macdonald) considered at the time that that was a very important 
departure. We had not. enough information to know before that time that such a 
departure might smooth the way to an agreement between the Indian public opinion and 
our own." He certainly was not at all adverse to responding favourably to the 
request which the chairman of the (Vnumission had made to him. He took precau¬ 
tion of consulting the leaders of other political parties before replying the Conserva¬ 
tives and the Liberals. He never asked them to commit themselves as that would 
not have been fair, He just wished to know if there was anything in the proposal 
to which essentially lh**y would object. As a result of interviews he was encouraged 
to write this reply. He said that 'we were deeply sensible of the importance of 
bringing the whole problem under a comprehensive review' and under conditions 
which may promise to secure as great a degree of unanimity as may be practicable. 
When your (‘ommission has submitted its report and his Majesty’s Government has 
been able in consultation with the Government of India to consider these matters 
in the light of all the material then available they will propose to invite representa¬ 
tives of different parties and interests in British India and representatives of Indian 
States to nuvt. them separately and together, as circumstances may require, for the 
purpose of coiifcrcnc ‘ and discussion in regard both to British India and the all- 
India problems. It will be their earnest hope that b.y these means it may subse¬ 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to submit definite proposals to Parlia¬ 
ment which may command a wide measure of general assent.’ 

That, was the origin of the Round Table Conference. When preparations were 
being made for the meeting of the Round Table Conference he was exceedingly 
anxious, as he was still to-day. to take India out of the field of party politics in 
the House. Their then predecessors, the then late Conservative Government, were 
gO)d enough to consult both the Liberals and ourselves on the appoint¬ 
ment of the Simon Commission and, having set him that very good example, he 
could not do better than follow it. Consequently, in the preparation for the Round 
Table Conference, when they were discussing some of the important points, he again 
sought consultation with the Liberal and Conservative parties. The result was that it 
was agreed that the Parliamentary delegation which went to the Round Table Confc- 
fence should be a tri-party delegation. The separate parties were not bound by 
the decisions of others but they were bound to do their very best to co-operate 
whenever it. was possible, to speak with the same voice when that form of aadress 
could be adopted. 

He must report to the new House that none of them, none of those representing 
the Government of the day, bad any reason to regret their decision or to quarrel 
with their colleagues. . . . When invitations were sent out for the Round Table 
Conference they wished that, every section of Indian opinion should be represented 
including the States. They were fortunate in getting a very full representation of 
every section and party with the exception of the Congress which refused to come 
and the Round Table Conference then assembled on Nov. 12, 1930. 

One of the biggest problems that faced us straightaway was the question of 
authority and responsibility at the centre. The Simon Commission had reported in 
favour of provincial autonomy and stopped there. But it had a vision beyond that 
and it did foreshadow a federated centre. Everybody felt that a federated centre of 
British India alone was a somewhat risky experiment. Fortunately, on the very 
first day when the Round Table Conference got to business, the representatives of 
the princes infomed us that they were prepared to come into federation. That at 
once changed the prospects ana the outlook of others coming in. • The Princes 
declared that they were willing to sit at the Round Table Conference and discuss 
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all the political problems raised at the Conference and discuss them not merely as 
interested parties, who were to remain as spectators, but to discuss them as rulers 
who were prepared to come in as part and parcel of the federation of Tndia and 
take their place in the central authorities that might be created if the Government 
desired that it should be so. That changed the whole outlook and put the question 
of a central federated government with executive and legislative responsibility on a 
completely new foundation. 

Then we examined a great many questions one after another. He would not 
take up the time of the House in going over that ground because it was only a 
question of how many houses, how many parts the legislature should consist 
of, how many States should come in, the question of safeguards and so 
on, the question of defence, the question of security for our civil servants 
and the question of commercial discrimination. Question after question was 
part and parcel of the problem examined. Difficulties were stated, points of view 
were recorded and very considerable mass of detailed examination by one of the 
committees had been of special value to us, the Federal Structure (•omrnitt.ee over 
which the Lord Chancellor presided with so much distinction and so much success. 
The Conference then adjourned and it decided that it should meet again in Kept em¬ 
ber this year. He was perfectly willing to confess that had lie fort seen in January 
or February this year the political issues, which this House and the Government 
would have to face, very critical political issues, the very absorbing political issues 
which we had to face in August and September last, he could not have consented to 
the Round Table Conference meeting in September because the problems of the 
Round Table Conference really demanded the undivided and undistracted attention 
of whoever was going to preside over the Conference as a whole or whoever was 
going to preside over one of its important committees. 

But the meeting was held. We had added very considerably to the discussion 
and settled before a constitution could be granted and yesterday he made a decla¬ 
ration which was published in the form of a White Paper regarding which the 
resolution which he was now moving had been drafted. Very briefly—because there 
were two days for debate and because there was plenty of opportunity to get 
to more details—he would try to put before the House the general situation as it 
was at the present moment. 

The Round Table Conference itself never was a body which as a whole could 
deal with intricate details. He might repeat what>he said yesterday morning in the 
very early hours that the Round Table Conference was an assembly where the temp¬ 
tation to make speeches was absolutely irresistible and when a body of men had 
to settle down to discuss such subjects as the relation between the executive and 
the legislature in the centralised India, the relations between one community and 
another from the point of view of representative democracy, a body of 80 or 90 
men and women making long speeches (so long that when they were confined to 
half an hour the Chairman always rejoiced that brevity was established) was not 
a body to deal with these problems. But that was the body to make the nature 
of a problem clear. That was the body which, speaking on behalf of every interested 
section in India alone, could put the problem in its full and larger Hectionalised 
details before the representatives of this Parliament. 

The great value of the Round Table Conference was that it enabled every one 
of us who attended that body to understand (1) what was the Indian mind, and 
12 ) in trying to translate that mind into a working constitution what were the 
problems that must be successfully solved by whatever authority of this House of 
Parliament charged with responsibility, first of all, of producing a draft constitution. 
That piece of work was magnificently done by the Round Table Conference. What 
was the next stage ? It was quite obvious that the next stage was to refer this 
question for detailed examination, constructive examination not destructive exa¬ 
mination, to small bodies approaching more to the sign of an executive without 
the executive powers mainly on the spot. 

Therefore, the contributions made by the Round Table Conference were 
now coming into a stage of close examination and we hoped yesterday that several 
committees should go out to India to deal with those subjects. There were three 
points which the Round Table Conference had asked should be specially examined. 
The most important one was that of franchise. What was to be the franchise ? 
Was it to be the same in every province, for instance ? He was not suggesting by 
putting the question. ‘Make no mistake about that.’ Because he put a question he 
must not be supposed to be doing more than that, but that was one of the ques- 
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tions. For the purpose of election, should the village Panchayat be used ? Was the 
system of proportional representation specially fitted for the Indian condi¬ 
tions ? Was a common register possible ? These questions of detail, questions which 
related to Indian conditions which must be fitted into the scheme of government, 
ought to be dealt with by men, if possible, accustomed to that kind of work and 
committees of that character would go out at the beginning of January, as far as 
we could possibly arrange it, and over each of these committees we proposed that 
some one of some authority and some distinction in this country should 
preside. . . , 

Sir Austen Chamberlain:— Is the right honourable gentleman assuming that 
election to the central legislature will be a direct election ? Are we to understand 
that from what he has said ? 

Mr. MacDonald.—8 o. 

That was what he was very anxious about that neither Sir A, Chamberlain nor 
any one should assume by his statement that we had taken a decision upon it. If 
he cared he could go through the very long category of problems which had to be 
settled regarding election to the central authority,—direct or indirect, special consti¬ 
tuencies, if indirect, through the provinces, the provinces being represented directly 
or not ? These questions would have to be settled and this committee would make, 
he hoped, a decisive contribution for the guidance of the Government first ana 
Parliament afterwards ns to how these questions were to be settled and embodied 
in the constitution. 

There were one or two important problems outstanding. The first undoubtedly 
was the problem of communal representation, He had tried his best and one night 
he had got them so near that only one communal seat stood in the way of complete 
agreement but he had failed up to now. Yesterday an appeal was again made to 
the communities to go home and settle the question among themselves but his 
Majesty’s Government, if they failed again, and he was not sure they would, because 
they were beginning to be aware that they had not only had an influence on us 
but he thought we had some influence on them too, and having impressed upon 
them the necessity for settling this among themselves, he thought, they were going 
home with a firmer determination to come to an agreement to which all the 
communities would assent. But supposing it failed. The Government took the 
the view that it was not justified in allowing a failure of this kind to stand between 
it and the putting into operation of a constitution which was otherwise roughly and 
generally agreed to. It would never be forgiven. After all one had to take poli¬ 
tical* consequences into one's account., practically, in relation to facts and not in 
relation to fears like Mr. Churchil's. 

Just let the House imagine this situation. We were agreed on the reserved 
subjects or were practically and generally agreed on them. We were agreed about 
the central authorities, the Princes had agreed among themselves as to how they 
were going to enter, what power and representation they were going to have and 
when that all was done, and the communal ’question was still unsettled by agiee- 
ment among themselves, if the Government turned round and said ‘until that, was 
settled we can do nothing at all’, there was not a single political platform in India 
which would not ring with denunciation that would carry conviction that this 
Government from the very beginning of its negotiations with the Indian representa¬ 
tives never meant to carry out its pledges and promises and never meant business. 
8 o far as he was concerned, he w T as not going to be a party to a position such as 
that-, especially when as a matter of fact they had got a system, however imperfect, 
working at the present day. They had set up a system in India which provided for 
communal representation. The suggestion was that the Government should make it 
perfectly clear that although everything was decided, if this problem was not settled, 
then it would do nothing. It was asked to do that although as a matter of fact the 
problem did not prevent the representative institutions now working in India. 

He could not say what they were going to do if this responsibility had to be 
faced, but if the Government did nothing more than say to the Indians, when the 
constitution was otherwise ready, that they had asked them to settle how it was 
going to be worked as far as representation was concerned and we equally declined to 
allow them to bar the way for taking responsibility upon themselves by snoving it on 
our shoulders, then the trouble arose. Therefore, the decision of the Government was 
that the present system of representation necessarily adapted here and there to the 
new conditions should be fitted in with the machine and it should be used to work 
the machine until such time as they themselves were in a position to fit a better 
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part into the machine. That might be the action or it might not be the action. He 
could not commit the Government. He said it was absolutely impossible for the 
members to vote and think or act on the assumption that under the existing con¬ 
ditions in India the Government could possibly take up an attitude that short of 
communal agreement no constitution could be worked. 

There were also very important outstanding matters relating to the details of the 
States’ representation. They now had an assurance that the States meant every word 
they said at the beginning of the Round Table Conference and that they were busy 
working on the problems, very difficult to handle with them, because the members 
who knew’ India, knew what a tremendous range of variety of power and authority 
was comprehended in the group of States. Rut again the Government had said that 
every assistance it could give to the Princes to come to a conclusion regarding the 
conditions in which they could enter Ihe federation would be given. 

The third important point was the point of franchise. He would say no more 
about that than what he had already said. The W'holc question, how representation 
was to be built and upon what basis, would be referred to a very authoritative 
committee for our guidance and the guidance of Indians themselves and in the 
committees to be appointed the Indians would co-operate. 

Col. IVedffteood —Does that include the States ? 

Mr. Mac Don a Id.—'So. The Indian States were separate States and they roust be 
allowed to govern themselves in their domestic affairs. 

He would say to those on the subject—he did not mean to deal with it but as 
a consolation to*Col. Wedgwood—that it was not. by imposing outside authority that 
those changes would be made blit by the co-operation and companionship of the 
States that had already taken adequate steps to deal with those matters that big 
changes would come. , 

Major Attlee asked whether those committees were going to report back to the 
Round Table Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was just coming to the point which covered that. Re¬ 
garding contract he said that in the meantime it was going to be kept up between 
the Government and those committees. He asked the Round Table Conference 
yesterday if they would agree to his nominating in consultation with them a sort of 
a committee of consultation which would enable them to keep contact with Indian 
public opinion whilst inquiries were being made and* whilst their reports were being 
digested, and to that they had assented. There was another class of 

subjects know’n as safeguards and there was a great deal of agreement 
upon those subjects, like Defence, Finance, Foreign Affairs, etc. Those were three 
important ones but there was a fourth of very great importance too. That was the 
question of commercial disabilities. All these subjects had been before the appropri¬ 
ate committee—the Federal Structure Committee—and although he could not report 
that there w r as complete agreement the position of the Government had been made 
perfectly clear regarding them. Do not make any mistake about that. There was a 
very substantial amount of agreement on subjects like Defence and he thought 

regarding Foreign Affairs it was almost hundred per cent, and on others in varying 
satisfactory positions (degrees?). There w r ae a question raised regarding the method 
of conducting these negotiations. He wanted to tell the House without any reserve 
that he was perfectly convinced that the work which had been done could never 
have been done by any method except the method of co-operative consultation and 
to say further that if any Government here were to try and change that now, it 
would destroy all chance of continuing agreement and co-operation with India 
itself. The method of the Round Table Conference was the only method that would 
enable India and ourselves to come to an agreement to work that agreement in 

harmony and to work that agreement for the benefit of India itself, also for the 

honour and good of the Commonwealth to which it belonged. 

Arising from that was the question of the relation between the negotiating 
Government and this House and here again he did not think that the members 
ought to be left in any doubt about what the relations ought to be. The Govern¬ 
ment mu6t conduct these negotiations. There could be no question of the House of 
Commons conducting them by a periodical debate and periodical resolution. He 
would like to enunciate a rather old fashioned doctrine but one which he thought was 
still very sound. They sat on these front benches because rightly or wrongly the 
Government— 

Mr. Maxton.— Wrongly. 
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Mr. MacDonald .—The hon. gentleman will change his opinion soon— 

“Because the Government, has been elected by a majority in this House and those 
who sit here have presumably the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons’. Having that majority the Government, was charged with the duty of 
conducting the negotiations and those negotiations had to be carried on from 
Parliament to Parliament. That was the method of the Government and regarding 
India the Cabinet must, carry on these negotiations until the point was reached 
when the proposed agreement was initiated—a very well-known stage in the negotia¬ 
tion of treaties. When the parties to the negotiations initialled it, then at that point 
the House of Commons was asked whether it. agreed. If it disagreed he thought 
most Governments would regard the disagreement, as a vote of no confidence and 
take steps accordingly. He just wished to refer to the amendment—he hoped he did 
not appeal to deaf ears—that Mr. Churchill and other members whose names followed 
his own on the order paper would be content with an opportunity for debate 
and would not carry tins to a division or would not move the amendment which 
quite obviously was drafted before the White Paper was drafted. 

Mr. Church il/.—'So. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was surprised. 

Mr. Church il said it was drafted at 6 p.rn. yesterday after the White Paper was 
issued. 

Mr. MacDonald said he assumed from the contents of the amendment that it 
was drafted before the White Paper was issued. He hoped that all he required to 
do was to give Mr. Churchill this assurance. The first point was this, ‘Providing 
that nothing in the said policy shall commit this House to the establishment in 
India of a Dominion constitution as defined by the Statute of Westminster', There 
was no Dominion constitution defined by the Statute of Westminster. He would 
like to draw the, attention of Mr. Churchill on that point to the fact that the Statute 
of Westminster in terms of the Statute itself could only apply to the Dominions specific 
in it. Therefore before anything was done to Burma and India or any other section 
that had advanced across the boundary of an absolutely subject state and was put 
into the category of a self-governing state—not one of them could be subject to or 
could enjoy whatever privileges that Statute of Westminster conferred without 
specific legislation in this House. 

Mr. Chunhill interrupted and said that, uodody had ever suggested that a 
constitution could be set up without an India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was not referring to the India Bill at all. The only 
wnj iu which it could be brought under the Statute of Westminster by the Bill which 
the Government contemplated would be by a specific clause in the Bill. But he was 
not to contemplate that. He contemplated a Bill which would go through giving 
India the pow’er adumbrated in the White Paper containing his declaration at the 
Conference yesterday but that alone would not bring India under the Statute of 
Westminster. If India was to be brought under the Statute, a clause to that specific 
effect must be in the Bill or if it was not there and India was going to enjoy the 
liberties and powers of the Statute of Westminster then another Bill adding the 
name of India to the list of Dominions in the Statute would be required to be passed 
by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked if he undertook Mr. Macdonald to say 
that there were two matters, one a clause in the India Bill and the other an amend¬ 
ment of Westminster. 

Mr. MacDonald replied the second Bill would be an amendment, of the Statute. 

Mr. Churchill remarked that then he was right in his interruption about 
the India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said ‘yes’. That was one of the two ways but he had taken Mr. 
Churchill's interruption really to mean that powers could no be given to India which 
would bring her under the Statute of Westminster. Mr. MacDonald declared that no 
power was given to India in the White paper and that nothing could develop from 
the White Paper or on the lines of the White Paper which would put India under 
the Statute or Westminster. 

Mr . Maxton interrupted and said that then there was no chance of it giving 
India Independence. 

Mr, MacDonald Let me deal with that interruption because after all this is 
not our only audience to-day. In the ordinary way I should let that go but I say 
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this that the White Paper and the powers foreshadowed in it have been accepted as 
promising, at any rate by the Round Table Conference, and that the question of 
application of the Statute of Westminster although not dealt with here and not in 
contemplation by the Government is not a question barred for ever; but if India 
comes under it and when she comes under it, it will be by precisely the same con¬ 
sideration, precisely the same machinery, precisely the same method by which 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have come under it. The interruption (of Mr. 
Maxton), if used in India, as meaning that India is being put in an inferior position 
will not be accurate. I hope India will not have any misconception of the position. 

Mr. Maxton : The Prime Minister took my interruption very seriously. I also do 
not want it to be misunderstood in India. I merely made it to indicate to this 
House and to India that in the assurances which the Prime Minister is giving Mr. 
Churchill in reply to his interruption, he was pointing out and making a case that 
it was almost impossible for the Indian people under the contemplated legislation to 
secure complete independence. 

Mr. MacDonald : There is no intention of it and India does not want it. 
Moreover, if this is going to he a subjest of controversy in India there are 
provisions in this White Paper which will withhold for the transition) period the 
power from the Indian Federal Government which the Dominions enjoy. Everyone 
knows that and Indians agree to it. Therefore nobody must make that observation 
to serve as a stick with which to beat this Government not here but in India. 

Mr. Lansbury: It is rather important that we understand what the ‘‘Prime 
Minister does really mean. We understand that there are certain reserved subjects 
which it is agreed that they shall be ultimately reserved from the Indian legisla¬ 
ture. Do the Government when they talk about Dominion Status intend at any 
period that India shall attain it and do you want her to attain full Dominion 
Status, the same as other Dominions. 

Mr. MacDonald : The point is perfectly clear and settled. I am dealing with the 
situation as it is to-day. I say regarding the Statute of Westminster two main 
things. Firstly, the Statute of Westminster in the way it is drafted applies only 
to the Dominions specified in its preamble and secondly as long as this is a transition 
stage which is contemplated in the White Paper and agreed to by the Indian repre¬ 
sentatives, and lastly the Statute of Westminster cannot apply to India. When 
Parliament deals with reserved subjects, when the time has come to remove the 
reserve from them, then the Statute of Westminster may be a subject of amendment 
such as has been alluded to. 

Proceeding Mr. MacDonald said Mr. Churchill's amendment wished fell to pro¬ 
vide that the policy to be followed should effectively safeguard British trade in and 
with India from adverse or prejudicial discrimination. That was exactly what the 
Government was standing for at the present moment. What, moreover, had it to 
do with the subjects of an agreed resolution agreed to at the end of the first phase 
of the Round Table Conference ? It was raised on a very slender point. It was 
raised again the other day but Mr. Churchill could not carry any one into the 
division lobby with him on the ground that there was any doubt as to the position 
of the Government on this point. 

Then again Mr. Churchill wanted to provide that no extension of self-government 
in India at this juncture should impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the peace, order and good government of the Indian Empire and that was one 
of the subjects of safeguards. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting said that he understood the Premier to say 
that the various provisions in Mr. Churchill’s amendment were agreed to by the 
Government. 

Mr. MacDonald : —No. 

Mr. Churchill said that he thought that was the purpose of what Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald had been telling. 

Mr. MacDonald replied that the safeguarding provisions were the governing 
conditions. These had been stated at the plenary session of the Conference by the 
Government representatives and fought out in the Federal Structure Committee by 
the Government’s representatives. ‘You could not ask people to disagree with them 
on that point.’ 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked whether Mr. MacDonald would permit 
the insertion of those very principles to which Mr. MacDonald had said he 
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consented. Mr, Churchill explained that he wub asking whether Mr. MacDonald 
would not accept an amendment to assert those principles with which Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald was in agreement. 

Mr. MacDonald retorted that if there was anything in the amendment really 
germane to the present position he would certainly consider the acceptance of it. 
He contended that in view of the statement contained in the White Paper those 
conditions were not of a nature to justify any one voting against the policy declared 
in the White Paper. The Government had stated their position at the Conference 
yesterday. He put himself in the hands of the House. If the House, however, 
asked the Government to agree not to do what they had done yesterday, he would 
certainly be no party to it. There was an expression ‘good government’ in Mr. 
Churchill's amendment. It. was very vague and general. He exempted that expression 
from what he had said of ultimate responsibility for peace and order—-certainly in 
the provinces as well as the centre. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the night before last there was a very remarkablo and 
helpful speech delivered by Mr. Jayakar. He would like to quote a sentence from 
it. Mr. Jayakar had said : 4 I thought it ray duty to speak quite frankly from 
my point of view. 1 think it a very great opportunity for your country. The 
question, is whether you take hold of it. Everything depends on the way you make 
your choice. We cau only watch you make the choice. The privilege of making 
it. is yours. The young and old in India are watching on the tiptoe of expectation 
to see what is going to be. the issue of this Conference. Is it going to be a success 
or failure—failure in the sense in which I have spoken ? 1 hope Providence will 
enable you to decide it to be a success.' 

Mr. MacDonald concluded : I beg and pray this House by the debate on these 
two days and finally by the decision by a division in the lobby, should that be 
necessary, to help the Government to make its work a great and abiding success.’ 
(cheers). 

Major Attlee , following Mr. MacDonald, declared that the Opposition welcomed 
the Government's reaffirmation of the principle of central and provincial responsibi¬ 
lity and also the reaffirmation of the Government’s belief in an all-India federation, 
but they wanted also to know what was to be done in the. future to carry on the 
negotiations. Were the reports of the committees to be made to the Kound Table 
Conference or to the House of Commons ? 

Mr. MacDonald , interrupting, said that the conference remained in being and 
would have to meet in due course. 

Major Attlee replied that it was satisfactory to know that the method of nego¬ 
tiation through the Round Table Conference would continue. After what had been 
done retreat would be disastrous. Mr. Churchill’s action indicated total failure to 
grasp the essentials of the Indian problem. The path of safety was the path of 
bold advance. They could not allow the conference to fail. 

Earl Wintertun was of opinion that the Premier’s announcement was not ealeu* 
lated to produce either much enthusiasm or indignation. There was really nothing 
to fight about, for the announcement contained nothing which in any way altered 
the. situation. If a bill was to be introduced for major constitutional changes the 
Premier and his colleagues would have to reach a decision and themselves find a 
a solution of the problems of the minorities and the safeguards. Hence ho did not 
see much object in having more committees. He urged that the Government 
should exercise great care in establishing committees since they might do much 
harm, although they might do something to elucidate certain points. He appealed to 
Mr. Churchill not lo press his amendment since there was nothing in Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald’s announcement to which Mr. Churchill should object. He proceeded to 
urge that if the Burma Round Table Conference showed a consensus of opinion in 
favour of a particular constitution the Government should accept it. 

Major Cadogan confessed that he was not greatly impressed by the unanimity of 
the demand for responsible government until the meaning of it was more definite¬ 
ly indicated. He* said that the Premier would render incalculable service to India 
if he succeeded in dispelling the distrust of British promises. 

Col. Wedgwood declared that the Round Table Conference had failed because it 
had not produced the heads of agreement necessary if an agreed legislation was to 
follow. The Government must now take full responsibility for carrying to the ulti¬ 
mate conclusion the declaration of 1917. 

52 
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Mr. Ghotxner Baid that, no safeguards had been laid down for the civil service 
and the police. He paid a tribute to both the services and urged that it was essen¬ 
tial to prevent interference with the well-being and future of the police. 

Mr. Mitchell Banks hoped that it would be recognised that the com¬ 
mittees would not be statutory bodies and that their utmost power would be to make 
recommendations for the consideration of Parliament. 

Miss Rathbone expressed relief at the Premier’s statement for she had feared that 
reactionaries might impel the Government to reconsider its pledges to India. Poverty 
was at the root of Indian discontent. She suggested that at least a part of the 
cost of the Indian army might rightly be contributed by Britain or the Empire. 
She was confident that. India would soon be an equal partner in the Empire but 
India would be crippled until both the workers and women were completely 
free. 

Sir Re (jin aid Craddock, who is u supporter of the amendment, objected to tin? 
pledge to give India responsible government on the ground that it was unfulfillable. 
‘All we could do was to give India a paper constitution bearing the name of 
democracy or responsible government but which would be a complete sham and 
would put. the country under the oligarchy of men from whom we had so long been 
protecting it/ Sir R. Craddock maintained that when the British were accused of 
breaking their pledges they, as good and easy going people, did not pause to see 
whether the charge was justified but hastened to do what their accusers wanted. The 
accusers had calculated on that quality of the British. 

The plain John Bull was no match for the Brahmins and Banias. Our negotiators 
had no more chance than Adam and Eve with the serpent. (Laughter). The apple 
indeed—of discord—was thrown into India by Mr. Montagu. Cntil then there was 
no difficulty in governing the country because the people felt, that they were being 
gorerned impartially, but from the moment the 1 apple was thrown in, the question 
became if the British are not going to govern us, who is’? That question has been 
dominant ever since. The administration of law in India durum the last three or 
four years had been lamentably weak. Concession only led to more concession. 
We made concessions to induce Mr. Gandhi to come to London. Sir B. Craddock 
asked whether they were worth while. He contended that it was impossible to tell 
whether Mr. Gandhi was here as a saint or as a politician. On alternative days he 
explained away what he had said the day before.^ His alternating fluctuations were 
made on six days and the one day left was his day of silence* when nobody knew 
whether he was l>r. Joky 11 or Mr. Hyde. Sir R. Craddock declared that 
democracy under Hinduism was an absolute impossibility aud it was sheer mockery 
to suggest that the depressed classes would bo looked after by the higher classes. 

Her Samuel Hoare said that the new Parliament was unlike any of its predeces¬ 
sors. The unprecedented size of the majority was an outward expression of tin* 
national demand for action, .lust as in the countries used to dictatorship this 
demand for action meant Fascism and Bolshevism, so here, with our parliamentary 
traditions, it had taken the form of this huge majority. To-day as a result of the 
nation’s action, the British House of Commons could be the most powerful instru¬ 
ment of government in the world. We, therefore, asked it to look critically, calmly 
and resolutely at one of the gravest, questions that, would face it during it’s 
lifetime. 

- The Government could not avoid a decision upon its Indian policy. Would it. 
succeed or not in building a new bridge between England and India that, would 
unite them forever in friendly partnership and mutual understanding ? It had 
often been said that the House of Commons took little interest, in Indian affairs. 
That charge would not be made against, the present house. Sir Samuel 
Hoare dwelt, upon the informative nature of today’s speeches and 
urged the honourable members to keep their eyes and minds constantly 
concentrated on Indian questions. Let them, if they think fit, criticise the action 
and policy of the Government. These issues were much too grave for platitudes, 
reticences aud generalities. Everyone had a right, indeed a duty, to Hay what he 
thought. He was the last man in the world to resent the criticisms of men, who 
with the fervour,, sincerity and knowledge of those honourable friends who did not 
see eye to eye with the Government, did not resent their criticism. 

They reBent the statement of the problem as it, appeared to him. Of all the 
difficult controversies in the world the most difficult were those in which each 
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side was right. When all right was on cue side, it was easy to make a decision. 
When, however, the scale* of justice were evenly balanced, it was difficult to give a 
simple verdict. Such a controversy was the Indian controversy. On the one hand 
was the splendid record of the British administration in India. ‘During the 170 
years of our partnership we had given the Indian continent peace and justice. We 
had given India a sense of unity that it had never possessed before. We had 
expelled from it the spectre of famine and on all sides we had opened out oppor¬ 
tunities of advance for its teeming millions. From the days of small things when 
our only officials were the revenue collectors, when our only interest was trade, 
when Warren Hastings was an assistant ware-houseman in the service of the East 
India Company, when Stamford Rallies was a clerk at a few shillings a week, our 
partnership entered into almost every corner of British India and Indian life. 
Such associations as a result of nearly two centuries of splendid endeavour could not 
be destroyed. Such patimT&hip of the utmost value, he believed, as much to India 
as to ourselves, must not be dissolved. 'flint was the first factor in the 
situation. 

The second was of a different character. It was not the result of our connection 
with Italia at all, but of the general wave of sentiment that had spread with 
incrosing force over the world. Indian nationalism was not a sentiment peculiar 
to India. There was no country in Europe or Asia in which we did not see it 
working with unprecedented strength, It. India it had shown much the same 
symptoms as in Turkey. Iraq. C/echo-Slovakia or Poland. There, as everywhere 
else in the world, it had concentrated in a demand for greater share in the national 
Government. Though the demand might from time to time take embarrassing 
forms, we could not in justice resent its existence. It was we who had created 
many idea of national unity in India and it was we who had encouraged the national¬ 
ist movements in many countries of the world. That, was the problem which faced 
us. That was the core of the whole problem. We had to reconcile the obligations 
oi the long IbiiMi partnership with India with the legitimate aspirations of Indians 
to take a greater part in their own government. 

flic question which Sir Samuel lloare had to answer was whether it was 
possible to satisfy th*’ demand of Indians to govern themselves without endangering 
the vital interests, Indian and British, that had been created during our long 
partnership. There was room for difference ol opinion as to the chances of success, 
for the problem bristled with difficulties at every fslage. Personally he was hopeful 
but. in any case it was worth the while of this new powerful Parliament, to make 
the attempt. If indeed they wore successful during the years of their existence in 
making lvroncilia'ion between the two points of view, they would show themselves 
worthy of the confidence that the electors had reposed in them and of the gratitude 
of all future Parliaments. 

He had now been incessantly connected with Indian questions for 
more than a year. Not a day had passed, whether he had been in or 
out of office, in which he had not been discussing them. Perhaps, 
therefore, honourable members would forgive him. if he offered them a 
piece of advit .* founded upon his experience of the last V2 mouths. They should 
follow the advice given by the Prime Minister yesterday and that afternoon to keep 
dear of phrases aiid generalities. Phrases and generalities, it seemed to him, had 
done more barm in Britain's attempt to find reconciliation between the two views, 
British and Indian, than almost anything else, and so far as he was concerned, he 
had always tried to avoid the use of high-sounding phrases and to address himself 
constantly and continuously to the actual facts. 

A year ago a great battle was being fought over the phrase ‘Dominion status 1 . 
He hoped that now they would not get into a similar wrangle over the phrase 
responsibility at the centre. Responsibility at the centre to some people appeared to 
be one out of the teu commandments they must all observe. To others on the 
other hand it appeared to be an uuforgivable sin which we must never commit. 

As far as India was coueerued all three parties were equally committed to accept 
the fact that responsible government was the ultimate objective towards which all of 
them were workiug, It was, therefore, not a question whether India was to have 
responsible government or not. They were all agreed that some time in the future, 
it should have responsible government. The question to which he invited the 
attention of the House was not whether India was to have responsible government or 
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not, but when it was to have responsible government and under what, conditions. 
The Prime Minister’s statement and the deliberations of the Round Table Conference 
threw much light upon the answer that they could, at the present, give to the ques¬ 
tion and he wished to say in passing that as far as the Round Table Con¬ 
ference was concerned, he did not admit the justice of many of the criticisms made 

against it during the course of the debate. T believe myself that, though it may 

so far have failed in finding an agreement upon many fundamental question ana 

great many details, yet it has played a very useful part and the Indian controversy 

will never be quite the same again. 

‘Speaking for myself I can honestly say that it has been a great privilege to mo 
to sit there day after day, week after week, with a number of prominent Indian 
representatives in the very difficult task. The representatives of the Government 
were in a peculiarly difficult position and very often ray Indian colleagues might 
have thought us to be hypercritical, but I can assure them and I can assure the 
House that during these last sessions 1 have learned a great deal and I believe they 
have learned something too. I am quite sure as I said just now that the 
controversy, if a controversy there be, in the future is not going to be as bitter as 
in the past as a result, of the associations and friendships made during these long 
weeks. I have said that by the way and I must come back to the point, to the 
present position of the Government, and 1 believe of the great majority of members 
of this House towards the advance to responsible government. 

“The Prime Ministers White Paper had clearly set out the position of the Go¬ 
vernment. We have stated clearly and categorically for the Government that we 
will accept what the Prime Minister said on behalf of the last. Government in laat 
January. We are prepared to make an advance to responsible government both in 
the centre and in the provinces upon certain definite and specified conditions.’ There 
were two conditions tha most members knew all about, hut he must for th«* sake 
of clearness repeat them at this part of this speech. The first condition was that 
responsible government, at the centre must be an All-India Government, representing 
both British India and the Indian States and the second condition was that the 
several obligations which had resulted from our long association with India must be 
safeguarded—and must, be safeguarded, as ho would show, just, as much in the inter¬ 
est of India as ourselves. (Cheers). The whole basis of our discussions during the 
last twelve months had been that the constitution that we were considering must be 
an All-India constitution. % 

As the world grew closer together as time and distance were eliminated, so it was 
quite impossible in a sub-continent like the Indian continent that one section of it 
should be isolated from the other section and he was quite sure that whether it 
was in the interests of the Princes in the Indian States or whether in the interests 
of British India, the future of India must be upon an all-India federal basis. It 
was a fashion to say that an all-India federation had during the last two weeks 
drifted away into the very distant and very vague background. He said cate¬ 
gorically that that was not the case. Differences had emerged. What, else could 
they expect when they were dealing with 600 States varying in every detail of their 
government, varying from the great States like Hyderabad as big as some of the 
great Powers of Europe to a State of few acres with a revenue of quite a few 
rupees. Of course there must be differences to be adjusted when one w r as dealing 
with a body of individuals and States whose interests and whose conditions were at 
variance. But none the less he could tell the House that the idea of all-India federa¬ 
tion definitely and permanently still held the field and that only at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, had repeated it and the representative of the greatest State in 
India, Hyderabad, had reaffirmed it. It was not only the ultimate ideal but it was 
a practicable factor in the problem and they were going to do what thev could to 
surmount these differences and to make it possible for Indian States and Princes to 
take their part in an all-India federation. So much for the first condition upon 
which we were prepared to advance towards responsible government. 

He would give the second condition, the safeguarding of obligations which had 

g rown up during the long years of our association with India—obligations which, 
e said, must be specified just as much in the interests of India as of ourselves. 
He had more than once stated these obligations and he ventured to state them 
once again this evening. He would do so shortly but he hoped that none of his 
Indian friends would think on that account that he was peremptory about.the 
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details or about the machine for ensuring them. If he stated them shortly it was 
because he had not unlimited time in which to address the House. First of all, 
until India was in a position to defend itBelf our command of the army must be 
clear and undisputed and our control of the foreign affairs must be reserved. 
Secondly, our relations with the Princes must be retained by the Crown. Financial 
stability must be effectively safeguarded and so ultimately must internal security. 
The minorities must be protected. There must be no unfair economic and 
commercial discrimination against British traders. (Cheers). 

The rights of the services recruited by the Secretary of Slate must be safe¬ 
guarded. He had said just now that these, were the obligations which must, be kept 
just as much in the interests of India as for ourselves. He would tell the House 
why he made that claim. He took the case of the Army. Surely until India could 
defend itself it was to the advantage of India to be protected from the ravages of 
the British occupation it was so often subjected. It was therefore in this period 
before them immensely to the advantage of India and for India’s development to 
have the protection of the British Army. 

Then again there was finance. Surely it was to tin; advantage of India, in a 
difficult period when they were embarking upon constitutional changes, to have 
behind it the steady support of British credits. Xothing could do India greater 
harm than to have its credit shaken and nothing would do it greater harm particular¬ 
ly iu these difficult days of constitutional changes than to shake the confidence of 
British traders to whom India owed much and to whom he believed India would 
owe very much for the capital it so greatly needed for its own development. 

He hoped he h d said enough from the two examples he had taken to show 
that when they spoke of the safeguards they were not proposing obstacles for the 
purpose of blocking India's constitutional development but they were thinking 
much more of the protection which was urgently needed for India no less than 
for ourselves. 

“These safeguards are not shackles upon India’s future. They are rather the 
stays without which the new Indian constitution will lack the sure and safe stabi¬ 
lity that it will so much need. If these obligations can be satisfied, if on the one 
hand we can set up an all-India federation and if on the other hand we can 
ensure these necessary reservations, I am prepared to make the advance both in 
the centre and the provinces that is foreshadowed in the Government White Paper. 
Indeed I go so far as to Bay that I believe that a Government set up under such 
conditions as I have mentioned might very well be a stronger Government than 
the Government that we have got in India at the present time. 

I do not, make the least criticism against any official high or low in the Govern¬ 
ment, of India. I think they are carrying out " their difficult task with magnificent, 
efficiency, but, what does strike rue coming fresh to the India Office in the course of 
the last few weeks is that the Government of India as at present constituted is vul¬ 
nerable in two directions. First, it appears to me to be overcentralised. In the 
old days when the problem of the Government was a central one and the needs of 
the governed were very few, it was possible to rule a great continent with a high 
centralised machine. I suggest for the consideration of the members that they 
should give their attention to this side of the problem and ask themselves whether 
now that the problem of government has become so immensely complicated time has 
not arrived when there ought to be some kind of decentralisation. That is the 
reason why I, and I think a great majority of the members of the House, have 
always been anxious to see this decentralisation carried out in the way of provincial 
autonomy. 

There is another consideration and if members will take it into account, they will 
appreciate its significance. The Government of India lo-day is a government com¬ 
posed of official and nominated members. Almost every politician in the country 
to whichever party he belongs is in the happy position of being iu totally irrespon¬ 
sible opposition. ' That leaves the Government in a very vulnerable position. I 
look forward to the time when the Government will no longer be in so vulnerable 
a position and when with the ebb and flow of politics the Opposition might be sub¬ 
jected to the salutary checks and hopes of the risks of being iu office itself. I am 
only suggesting these two lines of thought, nor do I wish to dogmatise upon them. 
What I wish is that members in approaching this problem would give them their 
most careful attention. If my survey of the situation is correct I would venture 
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to Bay that our objective should be the following : First, an All-India excutive and 
legislature, and I hope that neither the executive nor the legislature would be too 
big. They should both be designed for the exclusive purpose of carrying out cer¬ 
tain clearly marked federal duties. Secondly, autonomous provinces in which each 
province shall be given the greatest possible freedom for its individual development 
and as the basis of the whole structure the safeguards without which British India 
and Indian safety and credit cannot continue. That should be our objective. This 
is the objective of the Government envisaged in the White Paper. 

‘Here let me turn aside for a moment and say to Mr. Churchill that I do not 
quite understand the bearing of his amendment upon the statement as l understand 
it. No doubt to-morrow he will elaborate his views when he conics to address the 
House. Let me only say to him to-night that knowing Ihe views he has so 
brilliantly and so frequently expressed in this House and in the last 
House I am a 'little bit nervous as to whether wc and he mean the 

same thing. One of my great causes of regret during the last few months is 
that he and I have not always seen alike upon Indian questions and I 
would like to be quite clear * before we end this debate whether he and 

I understand the statement and his amendment in the same way. 1 do not want 
to press him now but lit me suggest to him the kinds of doubis that .are in my 
mind at any rate. 

‘Now having stated as well as I could the objective of the Government policy, let 
me in conclusion suggest to the House the way in which I think we should 
approach it. I noticed in the course of the debate that there has been a good deal 
of suspicion in the minds of many members lest, this process of procedure by 
conference should side-track this House and Parliament, as a whole. LH me say 
clearly and definitely that there is not the least intention in the mind 

of any member of Government of side-tracking the House in any way 
or .in any direction. This House must have the final sa t \, this House 
is the sovereign Parliament and any bill that passes on to the Statute Book 
must stand tire at every stage of discussion both in this House and in 

the other. Let therefore no member think that lie or this House is being 
pushed out of the picture and that one of these days wc are going to wake up to 
seeing some document signed, sealed and delivered behind our backs and that wc 
have got. to accept, it. at a moment's notice. Having said that, Ier me however add 
that I think that members in their own interests would be wise not to discourage 
this method of consultation and conference. I would suggest to them that if we 
arc discussing and legislating upon Indian constitutional questions it is much better 
that when we come to our debates we should have for our consideration the views 
of representative Indians. If his amendment is intended to be a derogation or di¬ 
minution of the Government statement then quite obviously we could not accept 
it. If it is not intended to he a derogation of the Government statement, then 1 do 
not quite understand what it docs mean. For instance, there is a passages about, 
the Statute of Westminster. I really do not know what, he means by that. The 
Statute of Westminster has no more to do with the statement of Govern¬ 
ment policy than the man in the moon. Secondly, there is his point about 
commercial discrimination. I have said quite clearly that we insist as one of the 
safeguards that must be made that there shall be no unfair discrimination against 
British trade. Perhaps to-morrow he will let us into his confidence and tell us 
whether there are more in his mind than that. Thirdly, there is the point about 
law and order.’ 

Mr. Churchill .—Ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Sir Samuel Hoare continued : ‘I hope very much that he and I are in agreement 
upon this. What we mean in this—not that the British Government or the 
Government of India should intervene in day to day details of Indian administra¬ 
tion, if we meant that it would be a mere farce to talk about any transfer of 
responsibility at all either at the centre or in the provinces—what we mean is that 
in extreme cases there must be ultimate power somewhere and that ultimate power 
would reside in the provincial Governors and the Viceroy, That is what we mean 
and perhaps to-morrow he will tell us whether he and we mean the same thing. I 
very much hope we do. 

‘I think it would help us a great deal, particularly if we had \agreed views of 
representative Indian opinion. Moreover, in proceeding by this method of confer¬ 
ence and consultation we are not adopting any method peculiar to India or Indian 
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affairs. The method of procedure by conference is a method that seems to me to 
be adopted in dealing with almost every big national and international question at 
the present time. When the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs goes to Geneva 
and discusses the Manchurian question or disarmament, this House is not abdica¬ 
ting its powers. When again in a few month’s time the Imperial Conference meets 
to discuss vital questions of the empire’s economic future we here in this House 
are not divesting ourselves of 'any of the powers of a sovereign Parliament. J 
would therefore venture to suggest to the members that they would do well not to 
discourage but rather encourage this method of procedure always remembering, as I 
have said more than once in my speech to-night, that the fiual word must rest with 
them. 

As to the committees—and I have been asked a question or two about the 
committees that arc going to report—and there again the House is in no way losing 
its ultimate control, these committees are committed with definite terms of reference 
to undertake certain inquiries that would have been quite necessary if there had 
been no Round Table Conference at all. For instance, we would anyhow have 
a committee about franchise. It would have emerged directly out of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. Let me say this about franchise. 1 say that as I 
understand that certain anxieties were created earlier in the debate. Definite 
instructions will have to be given to the Franchise Committee as to how they are 
lo work. The Prime Minister when he spoke of the status quo in electoral matters 
said inferontiully that quite obviously such arrangement as the system of separate 
electorates where it at present exists could not be altered. I say that to show you 
that the Franchise Committee will have to have some definite instructions. So also 
with other inquiries. Two of the other inquiries are connected with the relations of 
Indian States with British India particularly in matters of defence—those commit¬ 
tees are absolutely essential not only to the Round Table Conference but even more 
to this House if we are to come to an intelligent decision when at some time in 
future we will discuss the question of changes in the Indian constitution. I hope 
that I have now said enough to reassure the House and io enforce the final appeal 
which I have ventured to make to them. 

Earl. IV interton asked : Will Sir Samuel Iloare answer my question about 
Burma ? 

Sir Samuel Hoars said : I would like to do anything the noble lord has asked 
me, but I cannot answer his question to-night. I am asking the Commons to throw 
the whole weight of their unprecedented authority behind this attempt to reconcile 
t.h^ British and the Indian points of view and I am asking the members to keep 
constantly in mind the factors which I have emphasised in this speech and to help 
us in finding reconciliation between Indian aspirations and imperial needs, between 
two great civilisations each of which, though it may differ from the other, can claim 
ancient existence, a splendid history and a briliant future.* .'Cheers.) 

The debate was then adjourned till the uext day when Mr. Churchill moved his 
amendment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—3rd. DECEMBER 1931 

Mr. Churchill's Amendment 

To-day Mr. Churchill moved an amendment to the eftect that the followiug be 
added to the resolution moved by Mr. MacDonald 

‘Provided nothing in the said policy will commit the Rouse to the establishment 
in India of a Dominion constitution as dc/ined in the Statute of Westminster. 

‘Provided also that the Government’s policy effectively safeguards British trade 
with and in India from adverse prejudicial discrimination . 

‘ Further, Provided that no extension of self-government in India at this juncture 
shall impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for peace , order and good 
government in the Indian Empire / 

Mr. Churchill declared that during the War India obtained Dominion Status as 
far as rank, honour and ceremony were concerned-*the representatives of India 
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attending the Imperial War Conference, the Peace Conference aud the League of 
Nations. Public men did not contemplate India having the same status ancl right 
as Canada and Australia. The political, social, racial and religious conditions were 
such that any attempt to apply democratic institutions to India would produce 
tyranny and misery ending in bloodshed and probably, utter confusion. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, Parliament had been given powers 
to regulate the pace at which constitutional reform should proceed. Mr. Churchill 
declared that the Simon Commission's Report, on which all the members were unani¬ 
mous, should have been the basis of discussion. Great responsibility rested on 
those who incontinently departed from recognised constitutional procedure. The 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and the flowery speeches about the United States 
of India were interpreted by people who did "not understand them as a col¬ 
lapse of national and Imperial morale. ‘Foreigners were unable to believe that we 
were only required to make a sustained effort to recover the entire position.’ 

He was completely mystified after the statements made by Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir .Samuel Hoare regarding the policy of the Government. The Premier’s speech 
at the Round Table Conference bad been made a State paper which superseded 
the Simon Commission’s Report and committed the Government to the full Socialist 
policy as promulgated by Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Churchill said that he was authorised 
to withdraw the amendment if the Government would add to the resolution the 
words, ‘and also the speech of the Secretary of State for India on Dee. 2’, adding 
that if this was done the Government would have the unanimous vote of his 
supporters. 

The Premier intervened, saying that everything in Sir Samuel Hoard's speech 
was in the White Paper by which the Government stood. 

Mr. Churchill retorted that Mr. MacDonald's answer meant that his offer was 
refused. They would, therefore, persevere with the amendment. 

Mr. Churchill’s most trenchant criticisms of the Prime Minister's policy were 
greeted in an appreciable measure with the Conservatives’ cheering. The peers’ and 
public galleries were packed. 

Sir John Simon said that the White Paper had been prepared not by an indi¬ 
vidual but by a united and deliberate decision of 4jie whole Cabinet. He reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he had been a member of the Cabinet which wn” responsible 
for the Montagu declaration, which the British Parliament had accepted unanimous¬ 
ly and which had been offered to India, lie reminded the House that there were 
great many things to be borne in mind as regards India, not only the difficulties 
of its races, creeds and castes but also the declarations made in the name of the 
British Government in India, and he wanted to know where the House of Commons 
stood. 

Justifying the course which the Government w'as asking the House to adopt. 
Sir John Simon said that he was glad to hear Mr. Churchill mention the Simon 
Commission’s Report as a work of reference^ and not merely to use it as a missille. 
Replying to Mr. Churchill's various criticisms, Sir John Simon said that the 
Government stood by the proposals that under certain well-defined conditions the 

E olice in India ought to be transferred to responsible provincial Governments. If 
onestly wanted to pursue the achievement of responsible government, one must 
place the responsibility for the departments of Government open to criticism and 
attack upon the shoulders of those upon whom one wished the responsibility to be 
placed. Three-quarter of the trouble in India since the Montagu Reforms was due 
to the very wide opportunity given for irresponsible criticism and our refusal to 
put responsibility upon the shoulders of the critics. 

As regards British trade, Sir John Simon recognised the importance of protecting 
it, but it would be unwise to pick out one particular matter as if it was the one 
principle that interested Britain. The real difficulty about the Indian constitutional 
problem was that for the very large masses of Indians the conception of self-govern¬ 
ment was not yet really adopted and understood though it was understood ny the 
•niluential leaders. There was no ground for picking out this particular minorities 
‘question and treating it as though we were not equally concerned with other mino¬ 
rity questions. 

Sir John Simon, in the conclusion, said that there was an interest to be served 
over and above the satisfaction to our own minds &b to the necessity of a particular 
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declaration made on a particular day. Beyond doubt there was in many Indians’ 
minds the perfectly sincere question whether or not British statesmanship intended to 
pursue vigorously to the beet of its power the road to the definite goal. He knew 
it was true that the Cabinet desired to do so. He asked the House of Commons 
to authorise the message to go forth that the declaration made on behalf of the 
whole Cabinet would receive the unanimous support of the House of Commons. 

Sir John Simon was listened to with the same close attention as Mr. Churchill 
and his speech clearly gave the closest satisfaction to the Prime Minister who sat 
pale and tired beside him. 

Mr Robert Be mays maintained that sober opinion both in England and in India 
favoured the Premier’s declaration. He said that all tvere substantially agreed 
about what should be done but he inquired when a beginning was to be made. He 
reminded the House of the danger of delay. 

Mr. Wartllaw Milne argued that the House by accepting the White Paper policy 
would not be committed to an anticipation of its decision when further steps were 
proposed. Be urged that it should be made clear that the duration of the period 
before self-government on the same terms as of other Dominions was achieved would 
depend entirely on conditions in India and the co-operation offered. 

Mr Buchanan announced that the Independent Labourites would vote against the 
White Paper policy, being of opinion that India was ripe for full independence and 
that Indians -were as capable of self-government as the British. 

Mr Molson commented on the degree of unanimity reached at the Round Table 
Conference regarding commercial discrimination and said that the Europeans in India 
were satisfied, and if anything more was required it was Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
last night. Stressing the importance of goodwill, Mr. Molson believed that he was 
voicing the European opinion in India when he declared that reference to this matter 
in the amendment was likely to prejudice good relations and render more difficult 
a settlement by agreement which had almost been reached at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain , opposing tha amendment, said that Mr. Churchill knew 
that it was impossible to add Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the motion. His pro¬ 
posal to say one thing to one party and then add something else when making a 
statement to another pa ty could riot be accepted by any honourable body. 

Mr Churchill protested and said that the House was asked to approve of the 
Government’s policy which should be the whole policy as set out in the statements 
of the Premier and Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Sir A. Chamberlain, pointed out that the statement was made on behalf of'tho 
Government which had told the Round Table Conference that they would get the 
approval of the House. It was not open to the Government to alter its attitude 
and break the promises. Sir A. Chamberlain said that there was no contradiction 
between the Premier’s statement aud Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. He concluded by 
urging the Government to develop self-governing institutions in villages and else¬ 
where iu order to build up a body politic which was essential to the success of any 
constitution. 

Mr Georyc Lansbury, winding up for the Opposition, read long statements so 
rapidly that* the Ministerialists frequently protested. He declared that the Opposi¬ 
tion, while accenting the Government’s declaration at its face value wished to make 
it clear that India had the right to say when she herself desired to receive the rights 
aud duties of a nation. They believed that India would wish to remain within the 
British Commonwealth but the choice must be hers. They desired that the Govern¬ 
ment should continue to negotiate on lines which would enable India to realize that 
wc were not relying on force alone but on goodwill. Mr. Lansbury appealed to 
Mr. MacDonald again to see Mr. Gandhi (with whom Mr. Lansbury had not com¬ 
municated on the subject) and use his persuasive powers to make ‘that great map* 
understand that the differences were not insurmountable. He was confident that 
India would become one of the foremost partners in the Empire but we must. subs* 
titute comradeship, brotherhood and co-operation for domination and imperialism. 
The true ideal was unity of universal love. 

Mr. Lansbury was subjected to considerable interruption. He protested to the 
Chair at the end of his speech and complained that ‘the behaviour of the House is 
a disgrace. People in the gallery (there were a number of Round Table Conference 
delegates and others present) can judge the kind of people who hold their destiny in 
their hands.’ 

53 
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The protests in this connection from the Conservative benches had not ceased 
when Mr. Baldwin rose to wind up the debate. 

Mr. Baldwin , winding up, intimated that Mr. Churchill’s motion would be 
taken as a vote of censure. There were some in the House who wore deeply 
convinced what was the right course and would think before they allowed themselves 
to censure the Government. Referring to the various point raised by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Baldwin regretted the statement made by Mr. Churchill, perhaps in a moment 
of high tension, that it was at one time put about in the House by the whips that 
the agreement would never be reached between Indians. Mr. Baldwin said that 
as far aB he knew that was an invention. He had consulted the chief whip who 
had denied all knowledge of it. Mr. Baldwin mentioned this because he hoped that 
whatever statements were made in the Indian press quoting Mr. Churchill what he 
(Mr. Baldwin) said would be equally quoted. 

[Note.—Mr. Baldwin’s reference was to a statement of Mr. Churchill’s that 
when the Conservatives in the last Parliament were showing apprehension the 
Conservative whips took the view that the fears were groundless because everything 
depended on Indians reaching an agreement between themselves of which there was 
no chance.] 

Mr. Baldwin, replying to Mr. Churchill’s point, that they had gone outside the 
terms of the Government of India Act in inviting a conference to Ixrndon, said that 
the flexibility of our political experience enabled us to meet situtions as they arose 
and in this case they thought that they ought to add the conference to the lines 
laid down in the Act. Mr. Baldwin denied that the conference had been a failure. 
It had not done anything cut and dried but it had brought the English and Indians 
more closely together than they had been before and had taught us and Indians 
a lot. Mr. Baldwin urged Indians to strive as the work proceeded in India to frame a 
constitution in which village life would play the great part it ought to. Mr. Baldwin 
paid a tribute to the delegates of all the three parties at the conference. He said 
there were extremists on both sides who were perfectly honest in their convictions. 
There were extremists who would go to the point which in his view would lead 
to anarchy and others who regretted the Montagu Reforms, but not only the bulk 
of the House but the bulk of the country were with the Government, and he was 
perfectly certain that, if a referendum was held, the country would say ‘go on’. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that there was no difference of any kind between Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech and the White Paper. Replying to the question with regard to the 
transitional period, Mr. Baldwin said that nobody at present could say how long 
it would last but it was the will of Parliament that it should last and, if and when 
the constitution was established, nothing therein could be relaxed without the 
consent of Parliament. Referring to the committees, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
names and terms of reference would be announced in the House of Commons and 
their reports would in due course be published and would be available for Parliament¬ 
ary discussion. Mr. Baldwin, concluding, said they were going forward with the full 
realisation of the gravity of the problem but with a will to proceed with all courage, 
perseverance and goodwill. 

Mr. Churchill’s motion was defeated by 369 votes to 43. Mr. MacDonald’s 
motion was carried without a division, only a few Labourite left-wingers standing 
np to oppose it. 

Messrs. Buchanan, MaxLon, Kirkwood and McGovern had given notice 
of an amendment urging the Government to restore full independence to 
India but there was no time for moving it as the debate automatically ended at 
II p. m. 


MOUSE OF LORDS-Sth. DECEMBER 1931 

In the House of Lords to-day Lord Lothian moved a resolution for the approval 
of the Government’s Indian policy. There was a large attendance in the gallery in¬ 
cluding numerous Burmese delegates garbed in Burmese attire in the distinguished 
visitors’ gallery. 
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Lord Lothian, recalling his recent announcement of the Government a intention 
to maintain law and order, said that in the long run repression was no remedy and 
political discontent required a political cure. 

He then proceeded to review the Indian policy since 1917. He believed that the 
work done at the Round Table Conference represented a Btagc in the evolution of 
tbe relations between Britain and India which was impossible to exaggerate. He 
added we should in due time solve the greatest problem ever confronting British 
statesmanship. Mr. MacDonald’s declaration of policy placed the Indian constitu- 
tion on three principles, namely, federation, responsibility and safeguards. If we 
could convince Mahatma Gandhi that it was in the real interest of India that he 
should persuade his enthusiastic followers to capture 'the machinery of government 
by constitutional means, he would do more to develop independence of character 
and capacity for self-government than he could by any faipn of direct action. 

Lord Lothian believed that Mr. MacDonald’s statement commanded the agree- 
men J’ °f the great mass of responsible opinion in India. If we went faster, we 
would imperil the structure of the Indian government and, therefore, place the 
liberty and security of the Indian people (in jeopardy ?). If we went slower, we 
would bo deprived of the consent ana co-operation of Indians without which the 
policy of 1917 could not be realised. The Round Table Conference would reassemble 
in some form and thereafter the Government would present a draft constitution 
for the consideration of Parliament. Lord Lothian declared that the Government 
was unable to accept Lord Lloyd's amendment which would produce doubt and 
confusion when resolute action on the lines of the White Paper was imperatively 
needed. 

Lord Lloyd mored on amendnwnt stating inter alia that ‘the House considers 
that the moment, has not yet arrived at which the Government, mindful of their 
supreme responsibilities for the safety and welfare of the people of India, can pro¬ 
nounce a final judgment regarding the solution of the problem.' 

Lord Lloyd disclaimed hostility to the Government, but contended that the only 
honest policy was to preserve an open mind until the committees had reported, so 
that when a constitution was presented to Parliament it would be possible to vote 
against it without having misled India. Lord Lloyd criticised the White Paper 
as dangerously vague, aud said that, if all the safeguards were effective, responsi¬ 
bility would be a mere shadow, while, if real responsibility was introduced, the 
safeguards would be worthless. Contending that the Government was on the wrong 
road, Lord Lloyd counselled discontinuing building from the top and making a 
beginning from the bottom by extending and widening the basis ‘of the franchise 
and deepening its foundations, thus ascertaining what the masses really thought. 

Lord Sankey declared that the British record in India had stood the test of time. 
He paid a tribute to the British achievements in many spheres and said that, as a 
result of British policy ^ of ordered evolution, the body of educated and cultured 
Indian opinion nurtured in British political ambitions, was to-day pressing for further 
steps along the road which it was ready to tread with us. Lora Sankey was con¬ 
vinced that the Government’s policy would produce a happy and contented India, 
and appealing to Lord Lloyd to withdraw the amendment as it was likely to excite 
suspicion in India, expressed the opinion that only Indian doubt of Britain’s sincer¬ 
ity could prevent the success of the Government’s policy, and nothing would more 
effectively dispel such doubt than the House of Lords’ unopposed affirmation of the 
Government’s declaration. 

• w j0r< * Sanke y rea ffi rm ed his belief in an All-India Federation and Baid that pro- 
oably many of the peers present would live to see it, but Britain ought not to give 
a pledge which she was unable to fulfil. It was, therefore, impossible to promise 
federation on a particular day or year, for it depended on factors some of 
which were beyond Britain’s control, for example, the adhesion of the Princes. Lord 
Sankey was. however, confident that the question would be settled, and he pledged 
himself to do everything possible to help in the establishment of a federation as 
early as possible. Lord Sankey, concluding, said that the Government would pursue 
its task. Conciliation, consultation and co-operation were the order of the day. ‘For 
me next two, three or four years the initiative with regard to India is in your hands. 
What shall the policy be ? Niggardly advance would mean chaos in India. The 
present opportunity may never recur. Let us seize it.’ 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury warned the House of the effect on Indian suspicion 
which the Round Table Conference had largely allayed, if the amendment was 
passed. Referring to his meeting with Mahatma Gandhi, he said that it was im¬ 
possible to resist the fascination of his strange and mystic personality, and he 
hoped that Mahatma Gandhi would see on reflection that his ideals were much like¬ 
ly to be fulfilled by a policy of co-operation with his fellow-Indians than by methods 
of civil disobedience. The Primate, concluding, said that, to govern India had been 
the greatest achievement Britain had ever attempted, but it was higher and nobler 
to assist India to govern herself. 

Lord Sumner , supporting the amendment declared that the Government had not 
received at the last election a mandate to introduce a scheme that would revolu¬ 
tionise the Government of India. 

_ Lord Snell , repudiating the suggestion that the Round Table Conference had 
failed, described the part of men of all parties in Britain and India in seeking a 
solution of a most difficult and involved problem. Lord Snell declared that the 
Opposition were anxious about some phrases in the White Paper. He referred in 
this connection to the statement that the Government had no intention of urging a 
measure of responsibility which the Conference felt to be premature and aekea if it 
meant that the Government reserved the right to impose on India any plan irres¬ 
pective of the wishes of Indians. He pointed out that the Opposition were not 
prepared to allow the Government to say later that because they had approved of 
the White Paper they were committed to whatever interpretation the Government 
chose to put on it. They reserved the right to consider the future stages on their 
merits. He wished to know whether the Government intended to carry out their 
plans reasonably speedily. 

Lord Burnham , supporting the amendment, criticised the procedure of sending 
committees to India, and expressed the opinion that the White Paper settled nothirtg 
but tended still further to unsettle everything. 

Lord lncin , in a maiden speech, declared that the Round Table Conference had 
abundantly vindicated the conference method and that he had not the slightest 
doubt that the chances of solution of a great imperial problem had been immeasurab¬ 
ly advanced by giving India the right to be the joint architect of her constitution. 
Lord Irwin agreed that it would be folly to under-estimate the immense difficulties 
but it would equally be folly to under-estimate the amount of common ground 
achieved by the Round Table. Conference. 

Lord Irwin did not doubt that Parliament was prepared to give whatever powers 
appeared necessary against terrorists or any potential resumption of civil trouble 
but pointed out the futility of mere repression as a remedy for political 
discontent. Lord Irwin said that only a Government that was able to 
convince reasonable men that it was pursuing vigorously and determinedly with a 
real intention to achieve a constructive policy aiming at an agreement could appeal 
for their support if it was compelled to employ severe measures in other direction. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to argue that it was a profound mistake to treat the Indian 
difficulty as the work of an insignificant minority. He revealed that before the 
beginning of civil disobedience he consulted experienced men in India on the possi¬ 
bility of treating the situation by inaugurating such rigid repression as would create 
‘a desert which we should then call peace.’ The steps examined included the 
suppression of the press and public speech and the closing of the councils, but he 
had always returned to the conclusion that, it would lead to retrogression and not 
to progress. Therefore, they had to turn their minds to a well-constructed agreement. 
Lord Irwin had reached* the conclusion that a general plan with safe-guards and 
responsibility was right. There was no reason, after the Premier’s statement, for 
India to fear a risk of a sharp divergence of British policy. He was unable to 
see anything in the statement that would justify the Iuaian patriot doing other than 
putting his whole efforts into getting a practical working constitution which might 
contain the seeds of national expansion and growth. He bad no doubt that, pro¬ 
vided the 1917 policy was pursued, there would be increasing recognition of now 
vital Britain and India were to each other’s welfare, so that the two countries 
whose fortunes and destinies were so mysteriously interwoven might for all time 
bring their several gifts to the aid and welfare of the common imperial society. 
(Cheers.) 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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the White Paper, for which he believed there was no precedent in Parliamentary 
history. He moved an adjournment of the debate untill Feb. 16 to allow the Go¬ 
vernment to reconsider the matter. 

Lord hailsham (to whose speech Mr. MacDonald listened from the steps of the 
throne) declared that there was a very grave misconception with regard both to the 
policy embodied in the White Paper and the verdict which the House was invited 
to express. The Government had been charged with being too much in a hurry. 
Had the White Paper propounded for the first time a policy which had,not been sub¬ 
ject to previous consideration or discussion it might well nave been said that they 
should have further time to investigate it, but that was not the position. The his¬ 
tory of the last decade showed that we were not in a hurry in dealing with the 
matter. Referring to the question of commercial discrimination raised by Lord 
Salisbury yesterday, Lord Hailsham claimed that it was already a long way towards 
solution. 

Lord Hailsham said that they were not asking the House to commit itself in 
advance to any particular safeguard or framework but were asking it to say that the 
most hopeful solution of the problem lay in an all-India federation subject to the 
safeguards laid down in the White Paper. 

Lord Salisbury, intervening, asked : ‘Did Lord Hailsham say that in voting for the 
White Paper the House w r ould not commit itself to an Indian executive responsible 
to an Indian legislature?' 

Lord llailsham replied that if the House voted for the White Paper it would not 
commit itself to an Indian executive responsible to an Indian legislature unless that 
executive and legislature were part of a constitution which contained safeguards which 
satisfied the House that the matters set forth in the White Paper were adequetly 
protected. Those who voted for the motion w r ould not be committed to accept the 
scheme unless they w r ere satisfied that the safeguards were adequate and the protec¬ 
tion sufficient. 

Lord Hailsham said that the principle of responsible government was the goal 
to which constitutional changes must be directed. The best method of approach to 
get a practical scheme was not by imposition from without but by co-operation 
between Indians and British from within. The federation proposal was supported 
by the Simon Commission and the unanimous report of the Round Table Conference. 
He believed that an All-India federation, with the ruling princes in it, would be a 
much safer and a more conservative form of government than they were likely to 
achieve by any other means. The Government were regarding it as most important 
that the question of minorities should be settled by agreement between the people 
of India themselves and not by outside interference. Supposing that an agreement 
was not reached, were they prepared to do nothing until they had complete agree¬ 
ment ? They were not going to impose a final settlement on a reluctant population 
and they were not going to have the scheme held up by one recalcitrant minority 
in one province. A provisional agreement would be put into operation until a final 
agreement was reached. 

Lord Hailsham said that to frame a constitution here, and then impose it on 
India, would make its failure certain, but on the other hand, to allow India to 
frame any constitution it chose would be to disregard our pledges and responsibi- 
ties. The beet way was for Britain and India, together acting in collaboration, to 
make a scheme which gave everybody fair play and simultaneously gave a reason¬ 
able measure of responsibility. He hoped and prayed that the House would join 
the House of Commons and the National Government and try to get a solution of 
the problem which would be fraught with great blessing to India, England and the 
Empire. 

Lord Lloyd, replying earnestly asked the House to vote for extra delay so as to 
enable them to examine the great problem more fully and come to a ripe and consi¬ 
dered decision. 

A division followed and Lord Midleton’s motion for an adjournment of the debate 
on the Government’s Indian policy was defeated by 106 votes to 58. 

The Government’s motion approving of the Indian policy was agreed to. 

Lord Lloyd did not press his amendment to a division. 
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Closer Unioo Of East Africa 


The Joint Committee Report 

Far-reaching proposals were recommended to the British Parliament for endorse¬ 
ment by the Joint Parliamentary Committee which went into the question of the 
Closer Union of East Africa. The report was issued from New Delhi on the 2nd. 
November 1931 and was as follows :— 

“The Committee have to envisage not only the future of some millions of Africans 
of very diverse racial origin, capacity and development, but to consider the consequ¬ 
ences of residence, in their midst, of the non-African elements of the population, 
both European and Asiatic. It is impossible to isolate East Africa and not to take 
into account its connection with other parts of Africa, and even with Europe and 
India. Moreover, the Tanganyika Territory is the largest and most populous Man¬ 
dated territory and the British Administration of that territory is now subject to an 
annual review by the League of Nations at Geneva through its permanent Mandates 
Commission. 

“The mixture of races in East Africa not only raises all those problems of racp 
relations upon which so much thought is concentrated in the modern world, but is 
also coming to be regarded as a test case of Imperial statesmanship in harmonising 
the separate interests of British subjects or protected persons of cliTercet races in 
the framework of the Empire as a whole. The action of His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom must, inevitably be watched very closely by* His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa, and the Government of Southern Rhode¬ 
sia as well as by the Government of India. 

“The Committee feel that the setting up for the first time, of a joint committee 
composed of persons of all parties in the State and of both Houses of Parliament 
to examine in London the problems of East Africa has afl’orded a unique opportunity 
of endeavouring to reach some conclusions which will lead to a continuity of policy 
in that part of the Empire. Whatever may be the changes of Government at Home, 
there can be little doubt that the rapid succession of a number of commissions of 
enquiry and Government White Papers has resulted in a feeling of uncertainty 
among the various sections of the community in East Africa. Wherever possible, 
it has been the endeavour of the committee to be aB explicit as circumstances 
permit, with a view to removing this feeling of uncertainty, and it is their hope that, 
at any rate so far as “closer union” is concerned, any fresh approach to the problem 
in the future will be made with a clear perception of the results of the present 
examination. 

“The Committee, while they are impressed with the importance of giving the 
fullest weight to any concrete proposition which they have had before them, are none 
the less averse to attempting, in any manner, to define the ultimate objectives which 
cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty in countries where so much is as 
yet in an experimental stage. They have therefore confined themselves, as far as 
possible, to a consideration of the existing facts and conditions as presented to them 
in the evidence and with the probable trend of events that might naturally be 
expected. 

The committee then refer to the arguments against closer union and says : “All 
these circumstances combined, make it clear to me committee that this is not the 
time for taking any far-reaching step in the direction of a formal union. In fact, 
they consider that for a considerable time to come, the progress and development 
of East Africa as a whole can best be assured by each of the three territories 
continuing to develop upon its own lines, which they consider to be still experi¬ 
mental. It is of no use ignoring the fact that there is considerable diversity 
between the central and significant features of each of these territories, and that the 
evolution, which has taken place in the last thirty years, and is still taking place 
to-day, is not on identical lines,” 
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The committee next give a plan for economic co-operation in respect of transport, 
customs, scientific services, posts and telegraphs, commercial law and defence. The 
report urges the appointment of an advisor on transport. 

< Jovernor’s Conference 

The committee recommend that the machinery of a Governors’ Conference Bhould 
he increasingly utilised for the purpose of ensuring continuous and effective co¬ 
operation and' co-ordination, nor. only of the particular economic services already 
referred to, hut in regard to all matters of common interest to East Africa. They 
are of opinion that, the Governors of Kenya. Uganda and Tanganyika should meet 
regularly in conference, not less often than* twice a year, and that the conference 
should he regarded as in permanent session, so that an intermediate meeting could 
he held at any time if so required hy one of tin* Governors. They are also of the 
opinion that periodical extraordinary conferences should he held to which the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nynsnland and the British Resident at 
Zanzibar should be invited. The conference should take place in the capitals of the 
three dependencies in turn, unless special circumstances arise, which would make 
this dilficulr in any particular instance, and that whoever His Majesty’s representa¬ 
tive in the territory, where the conference is being held, should preside over it.” 

Progress or natives 

The committee declare that the Natives have, on the whole, benefited from the 
settler community, but icferring to the relations between the natives and non¬ 
natives, the report says : ‘Nor is it possible to leave out of account the effect of 
Native development, both in limiting the supply of wage labour upon which White 
development depends, and in creating a formidable competitor to that development.. 
It is considerations of this kind which emphasize the importance of securing that 
the development of both the races shall be complementary to each other and of the 
responsibility of liis Majesty’s Government both in holding the scales even and in 
endeavouring to foster a similar sense of responsibility in tne settler community by 
enlisting their interest and co-operation in the problems of Native administration. 
Subject to these considerations and to the general principles laid down in their 
report, the committee wish to affirm their belief in the value of a White settlement 
as an important element in the progress of East Africa and their hopes for its 
future success.” 

The report referring to the various official declarations on Native policy says : 
“The committee are of the opinion that the trusteeship of the Natives must remain 
the function of His Majesty's Government, but that the assistance of the non-native 
communities in carrying out this obligation should be encouraged to an increasing 
extent. In setting up a machinery for the detailed administration of the trust, the 
Government should avail itself, to the full, of the local knowledge and experience of 
the unofficial elements, for a Government to create an official class, out of from the 
commercial or settler class and paying no attention to their views, would, in the 
view of the committee, be to neglect a most valuable adjunct of Government. Further, 
association in the responsibility of trusteeship is however not necessarily synonymous 
W'ith increased political control in Native affairs. Even if in the strict sense, there¬ 
fore, the trusteeship for Native races should be the sole responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, in a wider sense the obligation to advance the interests of 
those races lies on every person of a race more advanced in civilisation. Every 
settler, every merchant, Indian as well as the. white trader, every missionary and 
every visitor shares the obligation to help the Native races to advance in 
civilisation. 

The committee consider that the matter may be summed up briefly by saying 
that the doctrine of pararaountcy meaus no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should not be subordinated to 
those of a minority belonging to another race, however important in itself. The 
committee would observe in this connection that while any discrimination by means 
of subsidies or other privileges, customs duties, railway rates or otherwise designed 
to favour unduly any one community is of necessity open to serious criticism, at 
the same time it is most important to give adequate security to those Europeans and 
other non-Natives who have settled in the country, and w f ho have made a permanent 
home there, often under very difficult and trying conditions.” 

54 
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Ah regards native, political development, it should he on the lines of local tribal 
councils followed by District and Provincial Councils which may ultimately grow to 
a Central Native Council. The interests of detribali/.ed natives will also be 
considered. 

The committee deal separately with the Kenya question and say the committee 
have weight'd the broad arguments on the whole question and have considered the 
various schemes submitted to them without pronouncing categorically betweeu them or 
prejudging future developments. They feel unable to recommend tin* adoption, at the 
present time, of any scheme in preference to the existing system of Covcrnincut 
on unitary lines for the colony as a whole. They further recommend 
that the Administration of all Native affairs should be directly under a Chief 
Native Commissioner who should be ait officer of high standing ‘with considerably 
increased authority. He should be entitled to direct access to the Coventor, lx* a 
member oi the Executive Council, should be charged with the preparation of an 
annual estimate of the financial requirements of his adminisln^ton, and should 
have allocated to it such funds as the Coventor thinks necessary and desirable. 
Together with this, the committee rtcommcml that as large a meusurc as possible <d 
responsibility and of self-government in their domestic allairs should be granted to 
Native communities.” 


Posmox of Indians 

As regards the Indian question, the report says : IndiutiR have, from its incep¬ 
tion, rejected communal franchise, and have demanded it common roll in which 
their representatives would he prepared to accept qualifications for voting based on 
an educational and a property standard. They were prepared to agree that these 
standards should be such as would ensure that the number of Indian elector 
should not exceed that of Europeans. Further, they were willing that certain seals 
should be reserved to the Europeans with a smaller number reserved for Indian 
representatives. It is at least open to doubt whether these conditions, formerly 
suggested by their representatives, would be accepted by the Indian community 
in future. In any ease. so strongly have the leaders of Indian 

opinion held their view about the common roll, that they have persuaded 
tho rndiun community to decline the representation which the existing 

constitution gives them : and generally spfeaking Indian representatives 
have not been elected to the Legislative Council in the present year. Although the 
Indian community have elected their five representatives, these are under a pledge 
to take no part in the Council until the common roll is substituted for the existing 
electoral system. The views of the Indian community remain inflexibly opposed to 
those of the Europeans. The committee have carefully considered tlio arguments 
for and against the common roll. While not denying that strong arguments have 
been brought forward on both sides, they feel that it would be impracticable, undei 

the present conditions, to advocate the adoption of the system of common roll 

representation in preference to the existing system of election. They would however 
add that if at some future date, changes were made in the situaiion, the desirabi¬ 
lity of introducing the common roll should be re-examined without prejudice and 
the decision of the committees, as recorded above, should not be allowed to militate 
against the adoption of the common roll, should tt later be deemed desirable. 

Incidence of Taxation 

The committee have had much contradictory evidence as to the incidence of 
taxation, and ai to the respective shares of that taxation borne by the African, the 
Indian and the European communities. They are unable to express any clear view 
as to how in fact taxation is divided between the various races, and they consider 
that an enquiry into the incidence of taxation under the existing circumstances 
should be held at an early date. Buch an enquiry, clearly, cannot be conducted 
by themselves. The Committee consider that there is sufficient evidence of its need 
to justify them in recommending that one should be held by an independent autho¬ 
rity and without delay, Jt, should include a careful and detailed examination of the 
financial situation with respect to 

(a) The contribution made to taxation, bolh direct and indirect, by the different 
racial communities : 
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(h) Railway freights and import duties with a view to discovering the extent to 
which each community benefits or suffers by them ; 

(e) The amount of money expended in the interests of each community in parti¬ 
cular and 

(d) The degree and manner in which financial responsibility should be conferred 
on the Native Councils. 

The Lash Question 

In view of the nervousness among the Native population as regards the land 
question, a full and authoritative enquiry should be undertaken immediately into 
the needs of the Native population present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserves held cither on trial or on individual tenure. Pending 
the conclusion of this enquiry no further alienation of Crown laud to non-Natives 
should take place except in exceptional cases with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

It is not the business of this committee to offer recommendations as regards the 
details of administration, bill they would urge an early and sympathetic consideration 
by the Kenya Government of native representation in the following matters: (a) The 
Registration Ordinance, (b) the cultivation by Natives of coffee and other export 
crops, (c) the hut and poll tax. (d) the problems arising from the use of cattle as 
currency, (c) the development of the educational, agricultural and veterinary services 
in the reserves. The committee urge an increase in the administration staff in the 
native areas. 

I.ax<;ua<.k Issue 

Finally, dealing with the language question, the committee state: The multiplicity 
of languages is an obvious source of trouble, and the committee have heard the 
views of several witnesses on this subject. In Kenya alone there are five distinct 
language groups each including sevcial languages and numerous dialects. There can 
be no question that some official lingua franen must be adopted, but the us? of an 
official language that is neither the mother-tongue of the administrative officer nor that 
of the native with whom he has to deal, of necessity rings many minor injustices in its 
train. Kiswahili has become the commercial lingua franca and must be acquired in 
some deg re by all natives who seek employment ontside the tribal areas; ana for this 
reason, among others, it is maintained by many competent, witnesses that, though as 
a language, it is weak in its powers of expressing European ideas, it is at the 
moment the only suitable official language. Other witnesses from Kenya and the 
native wit nesses* from Uganda claim that English should be the official language. The 
onvious difficulty in the way of adopting this latter course, at the present time, is the 
very small percentage of Africans who are sufficiently educated to speak it with 
any fluency, aud the still smaller number qualified to teach it. Nevertheless, the 
committee'feel the desirability of encouraging a gradual change from Kiswahili to 
English. 



INDIA IN THE 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

( SECOND SESSION ) 

“The first Session of the Indian Round Table Conference was held between I2th 
November’ 1930, and 19th January, 1931. The second Session of the Conference 
was held between 7th. September and 1st. December, 1931. Thirty-one additional 
members were appointed to the Conference for its second Session. In accordance 
with paragraphs 2 and 3 of the agreement reached on the 5th. March, 1931, between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, the Indian National Congress was 
represented, Mr. Gandhi attending as the sole representative. 

The second Session did not open with a meeting of the full Conference. The 
Federal Structure Committee was reassembled on the 7th. September and the 
Minorities Committee on the 28th. September, followed by a Plenary Session begi¬ 
nning on the 28th. November, 1931. The other Committees of flic Conference were 
not reassembled. The personnel of the Federal Structure Committee and the Minorities* 
Committee was somewhat enlarged. 

The Lord Chancellor placed before the Federal Structure Committee the 
following Heads for further consideration in continuation of their deliberations at 
the first Session :— 

(1) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislature, including the propor¬ 

tions in each Chamber to be assigned to the States and to British India 
respectively. ^ 

(2) Direct and indirect methods of election. 

(3) Relations between the two Chambers. 

(4) Distribution of financial resources between the Federation and its 
Units. 

(5) The Ministry, and its relations with the legislature. 

(6) Distribution of legislative powers between the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures ; effect in the States of legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

(7) Administrative relations between the Federal Government, the States and 
the Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (1) to (4) and (8) the Committee presented a Report, which is their 
third Report. Owing to the failure of the Minorities Committee to reach any 
solutions of the problems under their consideration (see paragraph below), il w’ns 
not found possible to have more than a partial discussion on heads (5) to (7) and 
the Committee presented no report in respect of these matters. 

The Committee further considered the subjects of Defence (in its constituti¬ 
onal aspects), External Relations, Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimina¬ 
tion, and presented its fourth Report dealing with these questions. As explained 
in the first paragraph of the fourth Report, the Committee, in discussing these 
subjects, did not have the advantage of hearing the views of an important section of 
its membership. 

The Minorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed conclusions on 
the subjects under their consideration and reported to that effect in their second 
Report. 

A Plenary Session of the Conference was held from 28th November to 1st 
December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth Reports of the Federal Structure 
Committee, the second Report of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole 
field of the work of the Conference. The Session was concluded with a declaration 
by the Prime Minister explaining the Government’s policy ( see poste). 
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Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K.C.S 1. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, K.C.S. I., C I.E. 

Sardar Sampuran Si now. 

The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasx Sastri, C. H. 

Sir Ciiimanlal Setalyap, K C.I.E. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bishf.tiwar Dayal Setii. 

Sir Piiirozk Setiina, O R E 
Dr Suafa'at Aiimad Khan. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Srinivasas. 

Mrs Surbarayan. 

Mr Shripad Balwani Tamiie. 

1 Sir Pursmotamdvs Thakurd\ s, C l.E. 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Ujial Singh. 

Sir C. E. Wood. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

In addition, U Aung Thin, U Ba Pe. Sir O de Glanville and Mr. M. M. Ohn 
Ghine, who represented Burma on ihe'First Session of the Conference, remained 
formally members of the conference but did not attend owing to the formation of 
a separate Burma Round Table Conference. 

INDIAN STATES DELEGATION STAFF. 

Adviser to His Highness the Maharaja Oaehrar of Baroda : 

3 Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari, C.I.E. 

Advisers to the*Delegate for Hyderabad : 

Lirut.-Col. Sir Richard Chenevix-Trench, C.I.E, O.B.E. 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung. 

Ad riser to His Highness the Maharaja of Indore \ 

4 Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna. 

Adviser for Jaipur State. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal 

J Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 

2 Did not attend the Second Session. 

3 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja Gsewkar of Baroda. 

4 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Indore. 
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INDIAN STATES DELEGATION STAFF (contiL). 

Adviser for Jodhpur State : 

Mr. J. W. Young, 0, B. E. 

Adviser for Kashmir State : 

Pandit Ramchandra Kak. 

Adviser for Ram pur State : 

Sahibzada Abdfs Samai> Khan, C. T. E. 

Adviser for the Orissa States : 

Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

Advisers nominated by the Chamber of Prlures Special Organisation : 

i Mr. L. F. Kushbrook Williams. c. B. E. 
a Sirdar Jarmani Das*. O. B. E. 

Secretariat : 

Mr. M. S. A. IIv dari, I. C. S. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkak. 

Mr. N. Madhava Rao. 

BRITISH DELEGATION STAFF. 

Mr. H. 0. Ha ir., C. S. I., C. I. E.. J. C. S. 

Secretaries : 

Mr. V. Dawson, C. I. E. 

Mr. K. S. Fitze, I. C. S. 

Mr. J. U. Laithwaitr ( personally attached to the Prime Minister ). 
Mr. W. H. Lewis. C. I. E., I. C. S. 

Mr. P. J. Patrick. _ 


Prof. J. Co atman, C. I. E. ( Secretary to the Liberal Delegation >. 

Mr. G. T. Garratt ( Secretary to the Opposition Labour Deleuation i. 

Mr. R. J. Stopford ( Secretary to the Conservative Delegation >. 

BRITISH INDIAN DELEGATION STAFF. 

Secretaries : 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett. K. B. E., C. 1. E.. J. C. S. 

Mr. A. Latifi. 0. B. E., I. 0. S. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai. C. I. E„ C. B. E.. I. C. S. 

Me. B. Rama Rai . V. I. E.. I. C. S. 

Additional ( Staff Honorary ) : 

Sayed Amjad Am. 

The Ai.y Khan. 

Mr. A. M. Chaudhuky. 

Mr. Mahadeo Desai. 

Pandit Govind Mala viva. 

Pandit R. K. Malaviya. 

Professor K. T. Shah. 

Mr. P. Siniia. 

SECRETA R1A T-G EN K HAL. 

Secretary-General : 

Mr. R. II. A. Carter. C. B. 

Secretaries : 

Mr. K. Anderson. 

Mr. C. D. Desiimukh, I. C. S. 

Mr. J. M. Sladen. I. C. S. 

Publicity Officers : 

Mr. Hugh MacGregor. 

Mr. G. F. Steward, V . B. E. 

Mr. A. H. Joyce. 

Additional ( Honorary ) : 

Sayed Amjad Am. 

Mr. Ram Babu Saksena, V . P. C. S. 

1 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

2 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurtnala. 



The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

( THIRD DRAFT REPORT ) 

LORD SANKEY'S PROPOSALS 

The followin'; is the text of Lord Suukey’s third draft report presented to the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee :— 

The Co i.miltee* task at tin* second session of the Conference was to continue 
their discussions at tho point at which lh»*y w«re left by their report of 13th 
January 1931, and by the Prime Minister’s Declaration of 19th January, and to 
endeavour, so far as possible, to till in the outlines of the Federal Constitution for 
Greater India which was sketched in those, documents. 

2. In approaching this tusk the Committee have been assisted by colleagues 
who did not share in their earlier deliberations. In this connexion it will be 
remembered that in virtue of an agreement, recorded in March last the Indian 
National Congress decided to participate in their labours. 

3. Since January la-t then 1 has been much public discussion of the consti¬ 
tutional proposals which emerged from the last session of the conference. The 
Committee resumed (heir deliberations with the knowledge of thi3 public discussion, 
and with the conviction that it is in a Federation of Provinces and States that the 
solution of the problem of India’s constitutional future is to be found. 

4. A further examination of the problem has confirmed them in the belief that 
by no other line of development can the ideal in view be fully realised. For this 
purpose it is essential that the ‘ India” of the future should include along with 
British India that “Indian India’* which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half 
of the area and nearly oue-fourth of the population of the country— an area and 
population, moreover, which arc not self-contained and apart geographically or 
racially, but are part and parcel of the country’s fabric :aud its constitution must 
be drawn on lines which provide a satisfactory solution for the problem of the 
existence side by side of futuie self-governing provinces and of States with widely 
varying politics ami different degrees of internal sovereignty whose fortunes are, and 
must continue to be, closely interwoven. 

5. The Committee rejoice to think that the Frinces, while rightly determined to 
maintain their internal sovereignty are prepartxl and indeed anxious, to share with 
the British Indian Provinces in directing the common affairs of India. 

0. It will be easy for the constitutional purist, citing Federal systems in widely 
different countries, to point out alleged anomalies in the plans which the Com¬ 
mittee have to propose to this great end : but the Committee, as they stated in 
their first, report, are not dismayed by this reflexion. Their proposals are the 
outcome of an anxious attempt, to understand, to give full weight to and to 
reconcile, different interests. 

7. The Committee have taken into account (a) the widespread desire in Iudia 
for constitutional advance ; (b) the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity (c) the indisputable claims of minorities to fair treatment ; (d) the 
obligations and responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government ; (e) the necessity, 
paramount at all times but above all at a transitional period like the present, when 
the economic foundations of the modern world seem weakened, of ensuring the 
financial credit and the stability of Government itself. 

8. Without a spirit of compromise such diverging interests cannot be reconciled 
but compromise inevitably produces solutions which to some, if not to all, of the 
parties may involve the sacrifice of principle. 

9. It follows that in many cases many members of the Committee would have 
preferred some solution other than that which appears as their joint recommenda¬ 
tion. But recognising that the basic aim of this Conference is, by the pooling 
of ideas and by the willingness to forego individual desires for the common good 
to attain the greatest measure of agreement; above all recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared to endorse the con¬ 
clusions set out in this Report. 

55 
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Number of Chambers 

10. The Committee expressed the view in their previous Reports thnt the legis¬ 
lative organ of the Indian Federation should consist of two Chambers, which will 
be empowered to deal with the whole range of the activities of the Federation, both 
those which affect British India only, and those which affect all federal territory. 
In the course of their discussions preferences were expressed in some quarters for 
a unicameral legislature, on consideration alike of simplicity, efficiency and economy 
while some members urged that, having regard to the nature of the matters to be 
dealt with by the Federation a single small federal chamber, which would adequat- 
ly reflect the views of the Governments of the constituent units would be the right 
solution of the problem. 

11. At a later stage again the Committee was placed in possession of proposals 
which they have not been able fully to discuss, but which clearly demand further 
consideration though the Committee fully realise that the adoption of cither of these 
plans w'ould involve material modification of the framework hitherto contemplated. 

12. One of these plans would substitute for the Upper Chamber a small body 
consisting of nominated delegates, of the Government of the federating units, which 
would have the right of initiating legislation and would be empowered to exercise 
a suspensory veto over the measures passed bv the elected Chamber. This body 
would also have the right to express its opinion upon all measures of the Federal 
Government before they w r erc laid before the elected Chamber. The authors of the 
plan also contemplate the possession by this body of certain advisory functions 
in the administrative sphere. 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confederation of the States into 
a single collective body for the purpose of federating with the British Indian 
provinces. Its supporters would prefer a single Federal Chamber in which file 
representation of the Indian States collectively should be W per cent, the represent¬ 
atives being selected by an electoral college consisting of the federated States as a 
whole. In the event of a decision in favour of a bicameral legislature, 30 per cent 
of the seats in the Upper Chamber would be reserved for the States, their repre¬ 
sentation in the Lower Chamber being on population basis. 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is to be bicameral, a 
variety of factors must be taken into account of determining the size of the 
chambers. Cogent theoretical arguments can be ncnluced (ami were in fact advanced 
by some delegates) in support of the view that for a country of the size and 
population oi India, a legislature consisting of from 000 to 700 members of the 
Lower Chamber ana 400 to 500 for Upper, could not be regarded as excessive in 
size, and that smaller numbers would fail to give adequate representation to the 
many interests which might reasonably claim a place in it. On the other hand 
arguments no less forcible were adduced in favour of the view that chambers exceed¬ 
ing 100 and 250 respectively might prove ineffective organs of business. We have 
given these divergent views the hist consideration of which we arc capable, and 
recommend as the result that the Chambers should consist, as near as may he, of 
200 and 300 members respectively, in which the allotment of scats to the States 
should be in the proportion of 40 per cent (or approximately 80 scats) in the Upper 
Chamber, and 33 one-third per cent (or approximately 100 seats) in the flower. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on 'the assumption that the 
whole body of the States will eventually adhere to the Federation. The view was 
stiongly expressed that in the ease of seats allotted to them as the result of the 
procedure contemplated in paragraph 20 should remain unfilled pending their 
adherence. But it was also urged that this might lead to a situation under which 
States adhering at the outset would find their total voting strength in the legislature 
so small as to be inconsistent with their position as representing one of the main 
constituent elements in the Federation. Thus in the event of the original adherents 
not forming a substantial proportion, that is to say at least one half, of “ludian 
India” it will probably be desirable to devise some method of weightage by which 
their voting strength would be temporarily augmented pending the accession of other 
States. 

16. In any event difficulty might arise in regard to States which are grouped 
for purposes of deputing a representative, but it would be premature to attempt to 
suggest the best solution for such problems until the measure of adherence by 
“grouped ” States can be fairly accurately ascertained or foreseen. The Committee 
accordingly content themselves with expressing the hope that the measure of adher- 
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cnce in each group will be sufficiently great to justify the filling of the seat allotted 
thereto by the nominations of the adhering States. Should the system of grouping 
be such as to admit of the allotment of two or moro seats to one group, difficulties 
of this order would be more easy of solution. 

Selection of Representatives 

17. The Committee recommend that the 200 members of the Upper House should 

be chosen in the main to represent the component units to the provinces of British 
India and the States and that the representatives of the British Indian provinces 
should be elected by the provincial legislatures by the single transferable vote. 
Candidature lor the Federal Legislature should not, of course, be restricted to 
members of a provincial legislature, though such persons should be eligible if 
otherwise qualified. . 

18. In the case of those States which secure individual representation, their re¬ 
presentatives will be nominated by the Governments of the States. In the case of 
those States, howewr (and there will necessarily he many such), to which separate 
individual representation cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination will have 
to be shared in some manner which it will be easier to determine when the various 
groups have bten constituted—a process which will, of course, entail a detailed 
survey of local mid regional circumstances. 

10*. For the Lower Chamber the Committee consider that the selection of the 
British Indian representatives should be by election otherwise than through the 
agency either of the provincial legislature or of any existing local Bel f-government, 
bodies. Most m< tubers, consider that election should be by territorial constituencies 
consisting of qualified voters who will east their votes directly for the candidate of 
tlnir choice. Others have advocated some method whereby some of the obvious 
difficulties which must confront a candidate in canvassing and maintaining contact 
with so large an area as the average constituency will involve, may be obviated. 

Framing of Constituencies 

20. The actual framing of the constituencies must necessarily depend largely 
upon the deluded arrangements to be made for the revision of the existing franchise 
— a task which is to 1c undertaken by a Special Franchise Committee. The 
Committee therefore r» commend that this body should be charged also with 
the duty of nuking propo-a's for th* constituencies to return the British 
Indian members of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and 
that it should explore fully the alternatives of direct and indirect election 
indicated in the preceding paragraph in the light, of the practical conditions which 
will he presented by the size of constituencies, their populations and the proportion 
of this population to he enfranchised. The aiea and population of British India 
excluding Burma being in lound figures 800,000 square miles and 255 millions 
respectively, and the scats in the Lower Chamber available for representatives of that 
area on the Committee’s proposals being approximately 200, it follows that the average 
area of a constituency would be approximately 4,000 square miles, and the average 
population per seat some 1 millions. And while in many cases the former of these figure 
would obviously be reduced bv the natural grouping of the population in urban 
areas, the difficulties presented by electoral areas ami populations of this size would, 
of course, be accentuated by the existence of separate communal electorates. It. may 
well be that while no difficulty will be experienced in providing for direct election in 
urban areas some method of indirect election as recommended by the Franchise sub- 
Commiteee of the Conference may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21. As regards the apportionment of British Indian seats in both Chambers to the 

Provinces inter sc the Committee recognise that, the population ratio which they were 
disposed to recommend in their previous Report as the guiding principle, would riot 
produce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered by other considerations. To 
take only one instance, it. would immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency, a pro¬ 
vince of great historical and commercial importance, which has for many years 
enjoyed approximately equal representation in the Central Legislature with the other 
two Presidencies and the United Provinces to less than half the representation these 
latter will secure. . ... . 

22. For the Upper Chamber which will represent in the mmu the units as such 
the Committee think that, the guiding principle should be a reasonable approximation 
to equality of representation for each unit. Absolute equality, having regard to the 
great variation in size and population between the Provinces, would obviously be 
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inequitable. The problem is a difficult, and complicated one involving the careful 
assessment of local factors which is beyond the competence of this Committee. But 
the suggestion has been made that a possible solution might, for example, be to 
assign to each of the Provinces which exceed ‘20 millions in population, namely 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab ana Bihar and Orissa 
an equal number of scats say 17, to the Central Provinces (if it included Bcrar) 
and Assam say 7 and 5 seats respectively : to the North-West Frontier Province, 

2 seats ; and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan, 1 seat each. 

23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will primarily the population of 
the federated area, we consider that the distribution should tally as closely as 
possible with the population ratio, but that some adjustment will he required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of the Bombay Presidency and of the 
general importance in the body politic of the Punjab, which it will he g< ncrally 
couceded is not strictly commensurate with its population ns compared with that of 
other Provinces. We suggest that this adjustment might be secured in the case of 
Bombay to some extent at all events by adequate weightage of the special rrpre¬ 
sentation which we have recommended for Indian and European commerce and, in 
the case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the IK seats which it would 
secure on the basis of its population! Here again the Commit lee are not in a 
position to make a definite recommendation, but they take* note of a suggestion 
which has been made for the allotment to the Punjab and Bombay, and also to 
Bihar and Orissa of 26 seats each ; to Madras, Bengal and United Provinces of 32 
seats each ; to the Central Provinces, of 1*2; to Assam of 7 ; to the North-West. 
Frontier Province of 3 : and to the four minor provinces of 1 each, by this 
measure securing a distribution of the 200 seats which might be held to "satisfy 
reasonable claims without doing undue violence to the population basis. 

Apportionment of Heats Between H*i \if> 

24. The Committee recognise that this is primarily n matter for settlement 
among the Princes themselves, but the representatives 'of other interests can hardly 
regard it as a matter of indifference since, until a satisfactory solution is found, the 
idea of federation necessarily remains inchoate and an important factor m deter¬ 
mining the decision of individual Htates as to adherence to the Federation will be 
lacking. In view of the admitted difficulties of the question the Committee are 
fully aware that the effective establishment of federation postulates the adherence of 
the major States and that the absence of even a few of the most important States, 
however many of the smallest might be included, would place the Federation under 
grave disadvantages. At, the same time they think that it is essential that the 
States as a whole secure representaiion which will commend itself to public opinion 
as generally reasonable and that it is hardly less important to satisfy so far as may 
prove possible the claims of the small Htates than to provide adequate representation 
for those which cover large areas. 

25. Two suggestions have been advanced in the course of the Committee's 
discussions for the solution of this problem—the first that the matter should be 
entrusted to the Chamber of Princes, with such arrangements as would sceuro an 
adequate voice in its deliberations to the small States, and that, if the Chamber 
failed to secure agreement, the Viceroy should he asked to settle the matter ; the 
second, based on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the problem would prove 
such tnat the Princes—acting through whatever agency—would be unable to evolve 
a plan which would meet with general acceptance and satisfy all claims and conse¬ 
quently that a procedure based upon the first suggestion would merely involve 
infructuous delay was that the task of appointment should be i emitted to an 
impartial committee or tribunal on which the States themselves should not be 
given any representation, but before which they would be all invited to urge their 
claims. 

26. The Committee are not in a position, for reasons already stated, to make 
any definite recommendation as to the acceptance of either of these suggestions, but 
they consider that the best course would be to allow a period of time, which should 
not, they think, extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within which the Princes 
should be invited to arrive at a settlement on the understanding that, if within 
that period a settlement were not in fact secured, an impartial tribunal would be 
set up by His Majesty's Government to advise as to the determination of the 
matter. 
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Method of Selecting States* Representatives 

27. While the Committee remain of opinion that this question must be left to 
the decision of the States, it cannot he contended that it is one of no concern to 
the Federation as a whole. They note the assurance of certain individual members 
of the States’ Delegation that in those States which possess representative institu¬ 
tions and for which those members were in a position to speak, arrangements will 
he made which will give these bodies a voice in the Ruler’s selection. The Com¬ 
mittee as a whole are prepared to leave this matter to the judgment of the 
States. , . . . 

?H. In paragraph .'it of their second report the Committee recommended that 
special provision should he made in the Federal Legislature for the representation 
of the Depressed classes. Indian Christians, Landlords. Commerce and Labour. We 
make no recommendation here relating to the first four of these interests since the 
decision on this point is one for the Minorities Sub-Committee. 

20. I5ut. we affirm our previous recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the lami ord interest, of Commerce (European and 
Indian) and of Labour. The number of these four internets and their apportion¬ 
ment amongst the various provinces are questions which should be considered by 
the Franchise Committee as also is the question of their method should be election 
rather than nomination. 


N o m i y a i t:i > M em be r 

dfi. In paragraph ‘>1 of tin* Committee's second Report the suggestion was also 
made that the Governor-General should be empowered to nominate to each chamber 
a specified number of persons not exceeding perhaps ten to represent,the Crown. 
After further consideration the Committee see no advantage to be gained from 
pursuing this suggestion. The persons appointed by the Governor-General to assist 
him in the administration of the Reserved portfolios will, of course, play their part 
in the business of the I<gifdnhm\ but it is not apparent how their task would be 
facilitated by the presence of a small body of nominated members who, if they 
were non-officials. would rarely possess any special or effective knowledge of questions 
connected with the administration of the reserved departments, and whoso votes 
would be loo few to influence decisions. 

HI. If, on the other hand, these members were officials chosen for their knowledge 
of the. subjects in the Governor-General's charge the same difficulty would be ex¬ 
perienced as under the present regime of sparing from their departmental duties 
for attendance in the legislature so considerable a number of officials as the sugges¬ 
tion contemplates : moreover the voting power which such officials would exercise 
would either be negligible or also would tend to maintain an “official bloc” which, 
in ih*' opinion of the majority of the Committee, would he out of .place in the 
conditions of ihe new constitution. 

H2. On the other hand, while the Committee for the reasons given arc not 
prepared to advocate the nomination of members in cither Chamber to represent 
the Grown or Grown interests, they are impressed with the desirability of securing 
to the Federation the services in the Upper Chamber of men of the older states¬ 
men type with an experience of public affairs, both in the political sphere and out¬ 
side it. It may well be that men of this type whom India would delight to honour 
may he unwilling through the absence of provincial influences or connections to 
solicit, the bull rages of provincial legislatures, or to promote their candidatures by 
identifying themselves with particular political parties ; and the small chances of 
success at the polls, when party feeling run nigh, likely to be attained by men 
possessing in the English phrase the cross-bench mind need not be emphasised. 
Yet it would be 11 grave loss to India if such men were excluded from her counsels. 
The. Committee arc therefore of opinion that a small proportion of seats should be 
reserved in the Upper Chamber only, for persons to be appointed by the Governor 
General. The Governor-General would, m making those appointments, act as a 
general rule upon the advice of his .Ministers, though wc are disposed to think 
that, possibly by a constitutional convention, possibly by provision in the Constitu¬ 
tion Act, two or three of the appointments might be made on the Governor- 
General’s personal responsibility. In order to avoid any suggestion, however, of an 
official bloc, the Committee are of opinion that no serving official should be quali¬ 
fied to sit in the Upper Chamber as a nominated member. 
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Or*MIRATIONS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

a.|. I‘or (ho I^wor Chamlier in British India the qualification for niembmhin 
should ho identical with that for a voter, that is to Bay, any person who Ik qualified 
as an cleetor for a constituency of a particular class should he qualified also to 
stand for election by any constituency of that class in the province. 

34. Hut for candidates for the Senate certain additional qualifications should 
he laid down. Without attempting to prescribe these in details—a task which 
would better be undertaken by the Franchise Committee—we consider that the 
existing rules regulating the finalifieations of voters (and consequently of candidates 
for the Council of State should he adopted as a model for candidates for the 
T T ppcr Chamber, except that the minimum age limit should he 35 years. 

35. It will be necessary also to prescribe the qualifications of voters in the 
special constituencies we have recommended to secure the representation in 1 h<* 
Cpper Chamber of Landlords. Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour ; ami 
subject to the age limit just suggtsted—a person qualified ns a voter in any of the 
special constituencies should he qualified also as a candidate. Whether in ‘the ease 
ot all or any of these special eoustilmnci<s, the pnsent qualifications for voters 
for the Council of State could he adopted as they stand, appears doubtful ; hut 
this we would leave for the considiration of the Franchise Committee. 

36. The existing disqualifications for membership for the Indian Legislature 
appear to us gtmraHy suitable for retention, though theie was some difference of 
opinion as to those arising nut of convictions for criminal off* nets. and suggestions 
were made—which we regard as impracticable—that a distinction should lie drawn 
for this purpose between “political” and other offences, or between offences invol¬ 
ving moral turpitude and those which do not. On the whole, we regard a restric¬ 
tion of this nature on the free choice of the elector as of little value as a means of 
ensuring probity of character in candidates, and we recommend that, they should 
be abandoned. At the same time we consider that, the rules should he so franked 
as to disqualify from candidature any person who at the time of an 
election is actually undergoing a sentence of detention and who would consequently 
he unable, if returned to fulfil his dutiis to the legislature and to his constituents. 

37. Although it will clearly be impossible to secure uniformity of qualification 
in Hritish India and the States, we think it of great importance that there should 
be absolute uniformity in the matter of disqualifications. These should therefore he 
embodied in the Constitution and should apply to all candidates alike. 

Oath of Allix.janci; 

38. 3 he Committee consider that, following common practice in the Empire, tin? 
Indian constitution should provide tor an oath of allegiance to he taken by members 
td the Federal Legislature on assumption of their seats. They do not suggest a 
definite formula at this stage, but its terms will require careful consideration. 

Relations Between Two Chambers 

30. As will appear from paragraphs 26 and 35 of the Committees Second Report, 
this .important question was discussed for the first time in the Committee’* present 
session. The careful consideration we have now given to the matter has led us to 
the view that nothing should he done to the new Constitution which would have 
the effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal Legislature in a position of legal 
sub-ordination to the other. It would b»* a misconception of the aims which we 
have in view to regard either Chamber as a drag or impediment on the activities of 
the other ; in our view the two Chambers will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but, we hope, not antagonistic, aspects of the Fede¬ 
ration as a whole. Absolute equality between the two Chambers of a bicameral 
legislature is no doubt unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might well result in 
perpetual deadlock : and there is no less doubt that the provisions of the constitu¬ 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution “of political development will inevitably result in 
the course of time to placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

Equal Powers for both Houses 

40. But so far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned we consider that 
there would be no justification for endowing one Chamber at the outset with powers 
which are denied to the other. We accordingly recommended that while the Cons¬ 
titution should provide that, subject to the special provisions to be referred to later 
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no Bill should become law until it is assented to by both Chambers, it should 
contain no provisions which would disable either Chamber from initiating, amending 
or rejecting any Bill, whatever its character. The principle of equality also appears 
to us to (Iernand that the Governm *nt should bo entitled to test the opinion of the 
other Chamber if one Chamber has seen fit to reject a Government Bill 
and that in the event of its passage by the second Chamber it Bhould be treat¬ 
ed a« a Bill initiated in that Chamber and taken again to the first. 

Joint Sessions 

11. In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a bill which has been passed 
by the other, or of its acceptance by either in a form which the other will not 
agree, we recommended that subject to certain conditions which should be set out 
in the Constitution, the Governor-General should have power, either after the lapse 
of a specified period or, in cases of urgency, at once, to secure the adjustment of 
the difference of opinion by summoning a Joint Session. 

42. We see no reason why the principle of equality of powers should not extend 
also to the voting of supply. Tile supply required by the federal Government will 
be remiired for the common purpose of the Federation (or for the common purposes 
of British India ) and there is, in our view, no logical reason which could lie adduc¬ 
ed in favour of depriving the representatives of the Federal units in the Senate of 
a voice in the appropriation of the revenues, the responsibility of raising which they 
will share equally with the members of the lower chamber. 

<13. We pmpise therefore that the annual estimates of the revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of the Federal Government (which, as we propose elsewhere, should be 
contained in a single Budg'd statement covering both Federal and Central Revenue 
and expenditure) should be laid simultaneously before both Chambers and that the 
Government’s Demands for Grants should lie debated and voted upon by each 
Chamber, the debate in the second Chamber taking place upon the Demands as 
amended by the first. Tn the event of a ditlerencj in view between the two 
Chambers as to the amount to be granted under any Demand, we recommend that 
the difference should be resolved by an immediate Joint Session of both Chambers, 
the decisive vote being that of a simple majority. The Demands would of course be 
so arranged us to separate expenditure required for Federal purposes from that 
required for Central purposes, so that the latter might stand referred to a Standing 
Committee of the British Indian members of both Chambers. 

44. The Committee did not find time during the first session of the Conference 
to consider the subject of “Federal Financo" which may be summarily described as 
die question of the apportionment of financial resources and obligations between the 
Federation and the Units. On taking up this subject the Committee found it 
desirable to remit it for examination by a Sub Committee over which Lord Peel 
presided. 

45. The Report of this Sub-Committee was in elfect unanimous. Little criticism 
was di.ected to its main features and the Committee accept the principles contained 
in it us a suitable basis on which to draft this part of the Constitution. 

40, The Committee were, however, not satisfied with the proposals in Lord 
Peel’s Report for a review of the problem by Expert Committees. Fear was widely 
expressed that these might, by recommending principles at variance with those 
upon which the Conference was agreed, tend to undo work already accomplished, 
and further, that the procedure suggested might cause unnecessary and perhaps 
dangerous delay in settling various points which had an impoitant bearing on the 
character of the new Federation. The Committee accordingly consider that the 
suggested procedure should be revised in the manner described below. 

47. No change need be made os regards the second of the two committees 
(concerned with paragraphs 17-20 of Lord Peel’s Report) except that it should have 
no connection with the other Committees. It should be noted that, of the matters 
within the purview of this “States" Committee, it is only in respect of those dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of Lord Peel’s Report that it is essential to reach a settlement 
before the Act setting up the Federation comes into operation. 

48. In place of the first Committee recommended in Lord Peel’s Report there 
Hhould, as early as possible, be appointed in India a “fact-finding” Committee 
consisting of officials familiar with questions of finances including States’ finance. 
Without elaborating the terms of reference the functions of this Committee may be 
sketched as follows 
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(a) To investigate the division of pension charges (Paragraph 5 of Lord Peel’s 
Report). 

(b) To investigate classification of pre-Federation debt as contemplated at the 
end of paragraph G of Lord Peel's Report. 

<c) To calculate the effect oil rhe Provinces of various possible methods (of 
which there are only a few to be considered) of allocating the proceeds of income- 
tax to the Provinces. 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position of the Federation in 
its early years under the scheme proposed in Lord Peel s Report indicating, inter 
alia, the probable results of federating corporation tax, commercial stumps, tobacco 
excise or other possible national excises. 

Of these (d) is the most important. 

It was pointed out that (b) had no reference to the investigation of any claim 
such as had been raised by the Congress, that liability for a portion of the public 
debt of India ought to be undertaken by the United kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee doseribed in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph should not take long to produce. There will remain to be decided, in 
the light of them, certain questions as, for example. 

(i) The exact detailed form of the list, of Federal taxes (within the general frame¬ 
work laid down by Lord Peel’s Report): in particular a final deei-i m will have to 
be taken about. Corporation tux and specific Federal excises. 

(ii) The initial amount of the contributions from the Provinces and the 
precise period within which these and the States’ contributions are to be wiped 
out. 

(iii) The exact method according to which income-tax is to la* returned to the 

Provinces. * 

50. There will also be one or two other points left doubtful by Lord Peel's com¬ 
mittee which will fall for decision. It will be necessary to devise a promltnv for dis¬ 
cussion and settlement of the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that in other fields points of substance directly afi'eeling 

Federation will also remain for settlement after this session of the Conference. 
It might thus prove convenient to use a common machinery for their disposal. 
It is accordingly agreed that this question of procedure should be postponed to 
a later stage. ^ 


Original and Appellate Jurisdiction 

52. The necessity for the establishment, of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee, and such differences of opinion as 
manifested themselves were concerned for the most part with matters of detail 
rather than of principle. It was recognised by all that a Federal Court was required 
both to interpret the Constitution and to safeguard it, to prevent encroachment by 
one federal organ upon the sphere of another, and to guarantee the integrity of 
the compact between the various federating units out of which the Federation ‘itself 
has sprung. 

53. The first question which the Committee considered was the nature of the 
Court’s Jurisdiction, and it was generally agreed that this jurisdiction must be both 
original and impellatc. 

54. The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive 
original jurisdiction in the case of disputes arising between the Federation and a 
State or a Province, or between two States, two Provinces, or a State and a Pro¬ 
vince. The Committee are of opinion that disputes between units of the Federation 
could not appropriately he brought before the High Court of any one of them, 
and that a jurisdiction of this kind ought rather to be entrusted to a tribunal 
which is an organ of the Federation as a whole. It would seem to follow that the 
Court should have seisin of justiciable disputes of every kind between the Federa¬ 
tion and a Province or between two Provinces and not only disputes of a strictly 
constitutional nature, but that in the case of disputes between the Federal 
Government and a State, betwween a State and ‘.a Province, or between tw'o States 
the dispute must necessarily be one arising in the federal spheres since otherwise 
the jurisdiction would extend beyond the limits of the treaties of session which the 
States will have made with the Crown before entering the Federation. The Com¬ 
mittee are disposed to think that decisions by the Court given in the exercise of 
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this original jurisdiction should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the 
Court. 

55. In the case of disputes arising between a private person and the Federa¬ 
tion or one of the federal units the Committee see no reason why those should not 
come in the first instance before the appropriate Provincial or State Court, with an 
ultimate right of appeal to the Federal Court, since it would obviously be oppressive 
to compel a private citizen who had a grievance however small against (say) his Pro¬ 
vincial Government, to resort exclusively to Delhi, or wherever the seat of the Federal 
Court may be, for tne purpose of obtaining justice. In this case also, however, whatever 
right of suit against a State in its own courts is accorded to a citizen of that State, 
must even in a dispute arising in the Federal sphere, be regulated by the laws of that 
State, though the citizen who is given a right of suit by the State law could not be 
deprived of his right of access in the Federal Court by way of appeal whatever 
form that appeal may take. In this connection the Committee drew attention to the 
need of investing both Provinces and States with a juristic personality for the 

S urpose of enabling them to become parties to litigation in their own right. The 
ommittce understand that at the present time no action lies against a Province of 
British India as such, and that no action can be brought against an Indian Prince 
in a British Indian Court save under very special conditions. On the other hand, 
the Committee are informed that in some of the States provision has already been 
made whereby proceedings can be taken against the State in its corporate capacity 
as distinguished from the ruler of the State himself. This subject will require to be 
further examined. 

50. The Federal Court ought, also, in the opinion of the Committee to have 
an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from every High Court, and from the final 
Court in every State, in all matters in which question of the interpretation of the 
Constitution (using that expression in its broadest sense) is involved. A certain 
difference of opinion on questions of method has, however, to be recorded. The 
suggestion was made that some plan might be devised whereby anyone desiring 
to challenge the constitutional validity of a law passed by the Federal or a 
Provincial legislature could obtain a legal decision on the matter at an early date 
after the passing of the Act, and that this might be done by means of a declaratory 
suit to which some public officer would for obvious reasons be a necessary party. 
The advantages of some such procedure are manifest, and the subject deserves 
further exam nation. Assuming however that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible the Committee think it right that they should be confined to the 
Federal Court alone, at any rate where the validity of a Federal law is in issue, 
though there was a difference of opinion upon the question whether in the case ot 
a Provincial or State law the proceedings might not be permitted in the firsf 
instance in the appropriate High Court or State Court. Where however a con¬ 
stitutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litigation the tribunal which 
may have seisin of the case should have jurisdiction to decide it, subject always to 
an ultimate right of appeal from the State Court (if the case gets so far) to the 
Federal Court. 

57. The form which the appeal should take might be left to be dealt with by 
Rules of Court but whatever form or forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly 
of opinion that there must be an ultimate appeal as of right to the Federal Court 
on any constitutional issue. Their attention was drawu to a very convenient pro¬ 
cedure at present existing in British India whereby, when a question of title is raised 
in a Revenue Court., a case can be stated on that point only for the opinion of the 
Civil Court, proceedings in the Revenue Court being suspended until the decision of 
the Civil Court is given ; and they thiok that the possibility of adopting a proce¬ 
dure of this kind might well be expelled. They understand in particular that a 
procedure on these lines would be the procedure most acceptable to the States. 
The Committee are however impressed with the need for discouraging excessive liti¬ 
gation, and recommend therefore that the appeal should lie to the Federal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issue has been clearly raised in the Court below, 

Advisory Jurisdiction for federal purposes. 

58. The suggestion that the Federal Court should for federal purposes be in¬ 
vested with some kind of advisory jurisdiction such as that conferred on the Privy 
Council by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833. met with general approval 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject to certain conditions. In the first 
place .hey are clear that the right to refer matters in the Court for an advisory 

56 
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opinion must be vested exclusively in the Governor-General, acting no doubt in the 
normal case on his Ministers’ advice; and secondly, they think that no question 
relating to a state ought to be referred without the consent of that State. 

Appeals to Privy Council. 

59. The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should not lie from the Federal 
Court to the Privy Council, except by leave of the Court itself, though the right 
of any person to petition the Crown for special leave to appeal, and the right of 
the Crown to grant such leave would, of course, be preserved. There would there¬ 
fore be no right, of appeal to the Privy Council direct from a High Court in any 
case where an appeal fay in the Federal Court. The Committee desire to emphasise 
here, in order to prevent any misunderstanding that any right of appeal from the 
State Courts to the Federal Court and thence to the Privy Council in constitutional 
matters will be founded upon the consent of the Princes themselves, as expressed in 
the treaties of cession into which they will enter with the Crown as a condition 
precedent to their entry into the Federation. There can be no question of any as¬ 
sumption by Parliament or by the Crown of a right to subject the States to an 
appellate jurisdiction otherwise than with their full consent and approval. 

03. It will be necessary to provide that Federal, State and Provincial authorities 
shall accept judgments of the Court as binding upon themselves when they are 
parties to a dispute before it, and will also enforce the judgments of the Court 
within their respective territories. It w ill also be necessary to provide that every 
Provincial and State Court shall recognise as binding upon it all judgments of the 
Federal Court. 

61. The Committee think that the Court should be created and its composition 

and jurisdiction defined, by the Constitution Act itself. They are of opinion that, it 
should consist of a Chief Justice and a fixed maximum number of puisne Judges 
who would be appointed by the Crown, would hold office during good behaviour, 
would retire at the age of 65, and would be removable before that age only on an 

address passed by both Houses of the Legislature, and moved with the fiat of tie 

Federal Advocate-General. The question of the salaries and pensions of the Judges 
is a delicate one. The Committee are clear that the salarits at whatever figure they 
may be fixed, should be non-votable and incapable of reduction during a Judge’s 
term of office, and it would be a convenience if the salaries could be fixed by the 
Constitution Act, or in accordance with some ma>hincry provided bv that Act. The 
Committee have no desire to suggest any extravagant ‘figure, but ‘they are bound 
to face facts, and they realise that in the absence of adequate salaries it is in the 

highest degree unlikely that the Federation will ever secure the services of the 

Judges of the standing and quality required. They suggest that the matter might 
be referred to a small committee for investigation and report at a reasonably early 
date. With regard to the qualifications of the Federal Court Judges, the Committee 
suggest that any barrister or advocate of 15 years standing and any person who has 
been a Judge of a High Court or State Court for not less than three years should 
be eligible for appointment. 

Seat of tiie Court. 

62. The seat, of the Court should be at Delhi ? the power should he given to th« 
Chief Justice, with the consent of the Governor-General, to appoint other places for 
the sittings of the Court as occasion may require. The Court must also have 
power to make Rules of the Court regulating its procedure. These Rules should after 
approval by the Governor-General have statutory force. The power to regulate the 
procedure of the Court should include a power to make rules enabling the Court 
to sit in more than one division, if necessary. The appointment of the staff of the 
Court should be vested in the Chief Justice, acting on the advice of the Public. 
Service Commission, but the number and salaries of the staff must of course be sub¬ 
ject to the prior approval of the Governor-General. 

Supreme Court for British India. 

63. A strong opinion was expressed in the Committee that the time had come 
for the creation of a Supreme Court for British India in which an appeal could lie 
from all Provincial High Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to the Privy 
Council. Appeals from the Court will lie with the Privy Council only with the 
leave of the Court or by special leave. The creation of such a Court is in the 
natural course of evolution and the Committee adopt the suggestion in principle. 
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A difference of opinion, however, manifested itself on the method whereby such a 
Court should be brought into existence. There was a strong body of opinion 
amongst the British Indian Delegates to the effect that the Federal Court should be 
invested with this further jurisdiction, the proposal being that the Court should sit 
in two divisions, one dealing with Federal matters and the other with appeals 
on all other matters from the Provincial High Court. Other members of the Com¬ 
mittee, and generally speaking the States’ representatives dissented from this view, 
and weie of the opinion that there should be a separate Bupreme Court for British 
India on the ground that (he Federal Court would he an All-India Court, while 
the Bupreme Court’s jurisdiction would be confined to British India; the mass of 
work with which it would have to cope would obscure its true functions as a 
Federal Court, and to that extent detract from its position and dignity as a Federal 
organ. It is no doubt the case that mmy more appeals would be taken to a 
Supreme Court situate in India than are at. present taken to the Privy Council, and 
the Committee appreciate the force of this objection. But there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in reducing the appeals to a reasonable number by imposing more stringent 
restrictions upon the* right of appeal. The Committee would deprecate the imposition 
on the finances of India of the cost of two separate Courts if this can possibly be 
avoided, and cannot, disregard the possibility of conflicts between them. There is 
lastly at no time in any country a superfluity of the highest judicial talent, and 
the truer policy appears*to them'to be to concentrate rather than to dissipate judi¬ 
cial strength, 

61. A question of very real difficulty remains to be considered, viz., whether 
the Constitution Act itself should establish a Supreme Court now or whether power 
should be given to the Federal Legislature to establish it either as a separate ins¬ 
titution or by conferring general appellate jurisdiction on the Federal Court as and 
when it may think proper so to do. The Committee are impressed with the need 
for proceeding cautiously in this matter but it was urged on them that the oppor¬ 
tunity should not be lost of settling once and for all the general outline of a 
Supreme Court Scheme. The establishment of a Bupreme Court and the definition 
of appellate jurisdiction arc. they think, essentially matters for the Constitution Act. 
and it appears for them that in the circumstances it may be advisable to take a 
middle course. They recommend therefore that the Constitution Act should pres¬ 
cribe the jurisdiction and functions of the Supreme Court and the Federal Legis¬ 
lature should be given the power to adopt these provisions of the Constitution Act 
in the future, if it should think lit to do so. The Committee recommend this 
method on several grounds. In the first place, the establishment of the Court 
would in any event require a large increase in the judiciary and in their view’ it 
should be left to the Federal legislature of the future to decide whether the addi¬ 
tional expense should be incurnd or not. Secondly, the whole subject is one 
which requires much expert examination and it may be desirable that experience 
should first be gained in the Working of the Federal Court in its more restricted 
jurisdiction. Thirdly, the functions of the Federal Court will be of such great 
importance especially in the early days of the Federation, that in the opinion of the 
Committee it would be unwise to run the risk of either overburdening it prema¬ 
turely with work, or of weakening its position by setting up in another sphere a 
Court which might be regarded as a rival. 

65. A proposal to invest the Bupreme Court above described with jurisdiction 
to act as a Court of criminal appeal for the whole of British India also found a 
certain measure of support. It is clear that even if a right of appeal to this Court 
in the graver criminal cases were given, the work of the Court and therefore the 
number of Judges would bo enormously increased. The Committee had not the 
time at their disposal to enter into a close examination of the question whether in 
principle a Court of Criminal Appeal for the whole of British India is desirable, 
and they do not feel themselves able to express an opinion upon the matter, 
though they recognise its great importance. For the same reason they have 
found themselves unable to recommend the immediate establishment by the Cons¬ 
titution itself of a Supreme Court for appeals in civil matters from the High 
Courts of British India, they are unable to recommend the immediate establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal. This matter is one which in their opinion must 
be left to the future Federal Legislature to consider and if that Legislature should 
be of opinion that such a Court is required there will be no difficulty, if it should be 
thought desirable, in investing the Federal Court, or the separate Supreme Court, 
as the case may be, with the necessary additional jurisdiction. But the Committee 
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cannot refrain from a word of warning. It appears to them probable that a Court 
invested with the various jurisdiction which were suggested in the course of the 
Committee’s discussions would have to consist of probably as many as twenty or 
thirty Judges, and in all likelihood of many more. To create an entirely new 
Bench of this size would strain the judicial resources of any country and it can 
scarcely be expected that the result would be satisfactory. The Committee are 
therefore strongly of opinion that one step only should be taken at, a time and 
experience should be gradually accumulated. They were anxious :tlint the Court 
should have as great a prestige and dignity as it is possible to give it; but they 
were apprehensive of the grave risks which in their opinion would be run if it were 
set a task at the outset of its arrear which through no fault of its own might prove 
to be beyond its capacity. 

Provincial High Courts. 

66. The subject of the Provincial High Cou r ts in British India was also touched 
upon in the course of the Committee’s discussions, and they think it right to 
record their views on one or two points of importance concerned with this subject. 
In the first place the Committee are of opinion that High Court Judges should 
continue to be appointed by the Crown. Secondly, they think that the existing 
law which requires certain proportions of each High Court Bench to be barristers 
or members of the Indian Civil Service should cease to have effect, though they 
would maintain the existing qualifications for appointment to the Bench; and they 
recommend that the office of Chief Justice should be thrown upon to any Puisne 
Judge or any person qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge. The practice of 
appointing temporary Additional Judges ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
be discontinued. 


The Prime Minister’s Statements 


LOS DON- 1st. DECEMBER mi 

The following is the full text of the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round 
Table Conference on the 1st. December 1931 :— 

‘We have now had two sessions of the Round Table Conference and the time has 
come to Burvey the important work which has been done, first of all, in the setting 
out of the problems which in the task of Indian constitution-building we have to 
surmount and, then, in trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented 
to us now bring our co-operation to the end of another stage and we must pause 
and study what has been done and the obstacles which we have encountered and 
the best ways and means of bringing our work to a successful end as rapidly as 
possible. I regard our discussions and our personal contacts here as of the highest 
value and make bold to say that they have raised the problem of Indian constitu¬ 
tional reform far above the mere technicalities* of constitution-making, for we have 
won that confidence in, and respect for, each other which has made the task one of 
helpful political cooperation. That I am confident will continue to the end. By 
cooperation alone can we succeed. , 

‘At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the policy of the then 
Government and I am authorized by the present one to give you and India a 
specific assurance that it remains their policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences 
of that declaration : “The view of his Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upou the legislatures, central and 
provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circum¬ 
stances and also with such guarantees as arc required by the minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may be made 
for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of 
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his Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so framed and 
exercised ns not to prejudice the advance of India through the new constitution to 
full responsibility for her own government.” 

‘With regard to central Government, 1 made it plain that, subject to definod 
conditions, his Majesty’s late Government were prepared to recognise the principle 
of the responsibility of the executive to the legislature if both were constituted on 
an all-India federal basis. The principle of responsibility was to be subject to the 
qualification that in the existing circumstances the defence and the external affairs 
must ' be reserved to the Governor-General and that in regard to finance such 
conditions must apply as would ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary, of State and the maintenance unimpaired of 
the financial stability and credit of India. 

‘Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General must be granted the necessary 
powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for securing the observance of the 
constitutional rights of the minorities and for ultimately maintaining the tranquil¬ 
lity of the State. 

‘‘These were in broad outline the features of the new constitution for India as 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Government at the end of the last Conference. 

‘As I say, my colleagues in his Majesty’s present Government fully accept that 
statement of January last as representing their own policy. In particular they 
desire to reaffirm their belief in an All-India federation ns offering the only hopeful 
solution of India’s constitutional problem. They intend to pursue this plan un¬ 
swervingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which now stand in 
the way of its realization. In order to give this declaration the fullest authority, 
the statement which I am now making to you will he circulated to-day as a White 
Paper to both the Houses of Parliament and the Government will ask Parliament 
to npprore it this week. 

Tha discussions which have been proceeding during the past two months have to 
solve and have advanced us towards the solution of some of them. But they have, 
also, made it plain that othe rs still require further examination and eo-operntive con¬ 
sideration. There is still d fference of opinion, for instance, as to the composition 
and powers of the federal legislature ; and I regret that owing to the absence of the 
settlement of the key question of how lo safi guard the minorities under a responsi¬ 
ble central government, the Conference has been unable to discuss effectively the 
nature of the federal executive and its relationship with the legislature. Again it 
has not yet been possible for the States to settle amongst themselves their place in 
the federation and their mutual relationship within it. Our common purpose will 
not he advanced by ignoring these facts, nor by assuming that the difficulties they 
present will somehow solve themselves. We further thought that discussion and 
reconciliation of the different interests and points of view are still required, before 
we can translate the broad general aims into the detailed machinery of a workable 
constitution. I am not saving this to indicate the impossibility, nor to foreshadow 
any pause in our w r ork. I only wish to remind you that we have put our bands to 
a task which demands alike from his Majesty’s Government and from the leaders of 
Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when the work is done it may bring con¬ 
fusion and disappointment and instead of opening the way to political progress may 
effectively bar it. We must build like good craftsmen, well and truly. Our duty 
to India demands that from all of us. 

‘What then is the general position in which we find ourselves as regards a prac¬ 
tical programme for the advancement of our common aims ? I want no more 
general declarations, which carry us no further in our work. The declarations al¬ 
ready made and repeated to-day are enough to give confidence in the purpose of the 
Government and to provide work for the committees, which I shall refer. I want 
to keep to business. 

The great idea of All-India federation still holds the field. The principle of a 
responsible federal government, subject to certain reservations and 
safeguards through a transition period, remains unchanged. And 
we are all agreed that the Governor’s provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom from outside 
interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own 
sphere. 

‘I should explain at once in connection with that last point, that we contemplate 
as one feature of the new order that the North-West Frontier Province should be 
constituted a Governor’s province of the same status as other Governor’s provinces, 
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but with due regard to the necessary requirements of the frontier and that, as in 
all other Governor’s provinces, the powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguar 
the safety and tranquillity of the province shall be real and effective. . , 

His Majesty’s Government also accept, in principle, the proposition which was 
endorsed at the last Conference that Bind should be constituted a separate province 
if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. We, therefore, intend to ask the 
Government of India to arrange for a conference with representatives of Bind fo 
the purpose of trying to overcome the difficulties disclosed by the report of e 
expert financial investigation which has just been completed. 

‘But I have digressed from the question of a progarnune in the light of tin 
accepted factors-Iederation as the aim and self-governing provinces and the Indian 
States as its basis. As I have said our discussions have made it clear to J 11 , ot ^ 
that federation cannot be achieved in a month or two. There is a mass of c fl' 
constructive work still to be done and there are important agreements to be nought 
by which the structure must be shaped and cemented. It is equally plain that the 
framing of a scheme of responsible Government for the provinces would be a 
simpler (ask whieh could be more speedily accomplished. Ike adjustnumls a 
modifications of the powers now exercised by the central Go\eminent ?bich would 
obviously have to be made in order to give real self-government to the prmjmcs 
should laisc no insuperable difficulties. Jt has. theiefore, been pressed upon h 
Government that the surest and speediest route to federation would he to get 
measures in tra n forthwith and not to delay the assumption of full res pons ibilitv 
by the provinces s day longer than is necessary. But it is clear that a TUitul 
advance does not commend itself to you. ^ on have indicated your desire 
charge should be made in the constitution which is not effected by one all em¬ 
bracing statute covering the whole field, and his Majesty s Government have no 
intention of urging a responsibility which for whatever reasons is considered at the 
moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that opinion and (,rcu,list f l ‘ c „ 
change, and it is not necessary here and now to take any i r re vocable dccwion. 
intend and have always intended to press on with all possili c despatch with lilt 
federal plan. It would clearly be indefensible however to allow the present d. ciRion 
to stand in the way of the earliest possible constitutional advance n the ^orth-Wtst 

Frontier Province, Wo intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps, as soon as 
may be to apply to the North-West Frontier until the new constitutions 
are y established ^hc provisions of the present Act renting to the Governors 

^wTmusl all, however, realise that there stands in the way of progress whether 
for the provinci s or the centre that formidable obstacle, the. communal deadlock. 1 
have never concealed from you my conviction that this is, above aV ot ^ f rs » 

- ' • ,>,rr,.,.nicn! a tm 1111'hi VOUrSClvOS. ltH 1 llfSt 01 till 



those failures as fiual and conclusive. , , . -.i A ,,,. 

‘But time passes. We shall soon find that our endeavours to proceed with oui 
plans are held up (indeed, (bey have been held up already) if you cannot 
present us with a settlement acceptable to all parties as the foundations upon whicl 

to t hi 9 Majesty’s Government would he compelled to apply a pro- 

vi ion al scheme for they are determined that even this disability , shall not be 
permitted to be’ a bar to progress. This would mean that his Majesty s Government 
would have to settle for you not only your problems of representation but also to 
decide as wisely and justly as possible what checks and balances tht constitution t 
to contain to protect the minorities from an unrestricted and UBe of tht 


this part of your constitution wnnn you .““rro. *7 v iul „fnnritie 

though it will be our care to provide to most ample safeguards for the minontie 
so that none of them need feel that they have been neglected, t willnot fen 
satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. Let me also warn you that tf yo 
cannot come to an agreement on this among.yourselves, it will aM 

the difficulties of any Government here which shares our views of an Indian owb 

titution and it wiU detract from the place whieh that constitution will occupy 
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amongst those of other nations. I, therefore, beg of you once more to take further 
opportunities to meet together and present us with an agreement. 

‘We intend to go ahead. We have now brought our business down to specific 

E roblems whieh require close and intimate consideration, first of all, by 
odies which are really committees and not unwieldy conferences and we 
must now set up a machinery to do this kind of work. As that is being 
done and conclusions presented, we must be able to continue consultations with 
you. 

‘I propose, theiefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative committee, a working committee of this conference, which will 
remain in being in India, with which through the Viceroy we can keep in effective 
touch. 

‘I cannot here and now specify precisely how this committee can best be employ¬ 
ed. This is a matter which must be workccl out and must to some extent depend on 
the. reports of the committees we propose to set up. But in the end we shall have 
to meet again for a final review of the whole sche ne. 

‘The plan in a word is this. I would like you to carry it in your mind that 

these two sessions have provided now a mass of details. You have sketched out 
in a general way the kind of the constitution. Then you have said, “This wing of 
it, that wing of it, that aspect of it has not yet been drawn in detail by any 
architect’* and we now have to consider the stresses and the stains that will be put 
upon the fabric. The best way is to protect it, to safeguard it and to carry it. 

With that material in front of us we appoint this committee, that committee 

and the other committee to study the matter and to produce proposals for 
us for dealing with them. That is what you would call the detailed 
work. That must be pursued and you know perfectly well, my friends, 
that, a conference as large as this or a committee ns large as some of those 
committees that have been meeting under the chairmanship of the Lord 
Chancellor, cannot do that work. There are too many long speeches. 

(Laughter,) There are too many written speeches. There is not enough intimate, 
practical and pointed exchange of view sharp across a table without ten minutes’ 
speeches—two seconds’ observation met by another two seconds’ observation. Only 
in that way are you going to work it out. But whilst this is being done we have 
to keep in contact with wmat I would call a large representative political body—a 
body of this nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the conception 
of his Majesty’s Government, of quick, effective, scientific and certain work in the 
building up of the great constitution of India to which reference has been made. 

It is our intention to set up at once the committees, whose appointments the 
conference has recommended (a) to investigate and advise on the revision of franchise 
and constituencies, (b) to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the 
recommendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee and (e) to explore more 
fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with certain individual 
states. We intend that these committees shall be at work in India under the 
chairmanship of distinguished public men from this country as early in the new year 
as possible. The view’s expressed by you here on the other outstanding federal problems 
will be taken into consideration at once and the necessary steps taken to get better 
understanding and agreement upon them. 

*Bis Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the suggestion made in the 
committee’s third report with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their repre¬ 
sentation in the legislature. It follows from what I have already said that they 
share the general desire for an early agreement on this among the states, and his 
Majesty’s Government intend to afford the princes all possible assistance by way of 
Advice in this matter. If it appears to the Government that there is likely to be 
undue delay in their reaching an agreement amongst themselves, the Government will 
take such steps as seem helpful to obtain a working settlement. 

‘I have already alluded to another matter to which you have given ample evidence 
that you attach great importance and to which you will expect me to refer. A 
decision of the communal problem which provides only for represention of 
ihe committees in the legislatures is not enough to secure what I 
may call “natural rights”. When such provisions have been made the 
minorities will still remain minorities. The constitution must therefore, contain 
provisions which will give all the creeds and classes a due sense of security that the 
principle of majority government is not to be employed to their moral or material 
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disadvantage in the body politic. 2he Government cannot undertake here and now 
to specify in detail what those provisions should be. Their form will need the most 
anxious and careful consideration, with a view to ensuring, on the one hand, that 
they are reasonably adequate for their purpose and, on the other, that they do not 
encroach to an extent which amounts to stultification upon the principles of 
representative responsible government. In this matter the committees of consultation 
should play an important part for here also just as in regard to the method and 
proportion of electoral representation, it is vital to the success of the new constitution 
that it should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement, 

‘Now once again we must bid each other good-bye. For a time we shall meet 
individually and we shall meet, I hope, on the committees carrying on this work to 
which we have set our hands. Not “we” in the sense of his Majesty’s Government 
but “we’ in the sense of you and us together.’ Great strides have been made- 
greater, I a i. sure, you will find than the most optimistic thought. I was glad to 
hear in the course of these debates speaker nfier speaker taking that view. It is the 
true view. These conferences have not been failures in any sense of the term. These 
conferences had to meet, these conferences had to come up against obstacles, these 
conferences had to be the means by which diversity of opinion had to be expressed. 
These conferences enabled us not only to mobilise the goodwill of India and 
England but also enabled us to mobilise the great problems, the historical problems 
of India. These problems have enabled us all, you and we together to come down 
and face the hard reality and to gather from mutual conference the spirit and the 
determination to overcome difficulties. 

‘We have met with obstacles but one of those optimists to whom humanity owes 
moBt of its progress said that ‘ obstacles were made to be overcome.” In that 
buoyancy of spirit and the goodwill which comes from it let us go on with our 
task. My fairly wide experience of conferences like this is that the road to agree* 
roents is very broken and littered with obstructions to begin with and the first 
stages often fill one with despair, but quite suddenly and generally unexpectedly the 
way smoothens itself out and the end is happily reached. I not only pray that 
such may be our experience but I assure you that the Government will strive 
unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to our mutual labours. 

After the Premier’s speech Mahatma Gandhi , proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, said that he did so with the greatest pleasure. 4 would not be expected of 
any of them, and least of all of him, to comment on the weighty pronouncement of 
the Chairman. He had a double duly : one to conduct the Conference and the 
other to convey the decisions of his Majesty’s Government. It was more pleasant to 
Mahatma Gandhi to refer to the first duty. He congratulated the Chairman on the 
lessons he had given them in time sense. He would try to pass that lesson on to 
his countrymen. The Prime Minister had shown amazing industry and worked to 
exhaustion old men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Sastri and himself. “Therefore, I 
have the greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason and it is, perhaps, the greater reason why I should shoulder this responsibi¬ 
lity and the esteem and privilege that have been given to me. It is somewhat 
likely—I would say only somewhat likely, because I would like to study your 
declaration once, twice, thrice and as often as it be necessary', scanning every word 
thereof and reading its hidden meaning, if there is a hidden meaning in it, crossing 
all t’s and dotting all i’s and if I then come to the conclusion, as just now seems 
likely, that as far as I am concerned we have come to the parting of the ways and 
that our ways take different directions—it docs not matter to us. Even so you are 
entitled to my hearty and sincerest vote of thanks. 

‘It is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard for each other’s 
opinions and always be accomodating so that there is no principle left. On the 
contrary the dignity of human nature requires that w T e must face the stormB of 
life. Sometimes even blood brothers have to go each his own wav, but if at the end 
of their differences, they can say that they bore no malice ana that even so they 
acted as becomes a gentleman, a soldier, if it be possible at the end of the chapter 
for me to say that of myself and my countrymen, and if it is possible for roe to 
say that of you, Mr. Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, 1 will say that we 
parted also well. I do not know iu what directions my path will lie but it does not 
matter to me. Even then, although I may have to go in an exactly opposite 
direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks, a vote of thanks from the 
bottom of my heart.’ (Loud applause). 
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ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1931 


1 31st January* 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the ordinary crtmina 1 law in 

Burma 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to supplement the 
ordinary criminal law of Burma : 

Now therefore, in exercise of tho power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to* make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Ordi¬ 
nance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma. 

2. Tn this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugLnnt in the subject or con¬ 
text, “the Code"’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893. 

3. (1) The Local Government, may, by order in writing, direct that any person 
accused of any offence specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by Commission¬ 
ers appointed under the Ordinance. 

(2) No order under sub-section (1) shall be made in respect of, or be deemed to 
include, any person who has been committed under the Code for trial before a High 
(Jourt, but save as aforesaid an order under that, sub-section may be made in res¬ 
pect of, or may include, any person accused of any offence specified in the First 
Schedule whether such offence was committed before or after the commencement of 
this Ordinance. 

4. (1) Commissioners for the trial of persons under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Burma or for any 
part thereof, or for the trial of any particular accused person or persons. 

(.1) All trials under this Ordinance shall be held by three Commissioners, of 
whom at least two shall be persons who at. the time of appointment under this sec¬ 
tion arc serving as, and have for at least three years served as or exercised the 
powers of, Sessions Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, or are persons qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act, for appointment 
to as Judges of a High Court. 

5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognisance of 
offences without the accused b A ing committed to them for trial, and in trying accus¬ 
ed persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 356 of the 
Code and shall, in other respects also, subject to this Ordinance and to any rules 
made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of war¬ 
rant cases by Magistrates. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the opi¬ 
nion of the majority shall prevail. 

6 . (1) Tho Commissioners may pass upon any person convicted by them any 
sentence authorised by law for the punishment of tne offence of which such person 
is convicted. 

(2) If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence specified in the First Schedule, the Commissioners may con¬ 
vict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for the 
punishment thereof. 

7. The provisions of the Code, so far only as they arc not inconsistent with the 
provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by or under, this Ordinance shall 
apply to the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, a^nd 
such Commissioners shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a Court of 
Sessions exercising original jurisdiction. 

8 . (1) Commissioners trying an offence under this Ordinance may, with a view 
to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have been directly concerned 
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in, or privy to, the offence, tender a pardon to such person on condition of his mak¬ 
ing a full and true disclosure of the whole circumstances within his knowledge rela¬ 
tive to the offence and to every other person concerned whether as principal or 
abettor in the commission thereof. 

(2) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by Commissioners 
an order has been made under sub-Bection ( 1 ) of section 3, a pardon has, before 
the passing of such order, been tendered to and accepted by any person under 
section 337 of the Code, tne provisions of sub-sections (2) and (3) of that section of 
the Code shall apply as if the accused person had been committed for trial to the 
Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and 339A of the Code pardons tendered 
under Bub-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deemed respectively to have beeu 
tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted in evidence in any trial before Commissioners appointed under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Commissioners are of opinion that such death, 
disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

10. The Local Government, may, by notification in the Burma Gazette, make 
rules consistent with this Ordinance to provide for all or any of the following 
matters, namely :— 

(i) the times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance 
may sit ; 

(ii) the procedure of such Commissioners, including the appointment and powers 
of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the event of any Com¬ 
missioner being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person ; 

(iii) the conduct of and the procedure at trials, the manner iu which prosecutions 
before such Commissioners shall be conducted und the appointment and powers of 
persons conducting such prosecutions ; 

(iv) the execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners ; 

(v) the temporary custody or release on bail of persons refeired to or included 
in any order made under sub-sectiou (1) of section 3, A 14 I the transmission of records 
to the Commissioners ; and 

(vi) any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary to trials 
before Commissioners. 

11 . (1) Any person convicted on a trial held by Commissioners under this 
Ordinance may appeal to the High Court of Judicature at Rangoon, and such appeal 
shall be disposed of by the High Court in the manner provided in Chapter XXXI 
of the Code. 

J 2) When the Commissioners pass a sentence of death, the record of the pro- 
iings before them shall he submitted to the High Court and the scuteuce shall 
not be executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court which shall exercise, iu 
respect of such proceedings, all the powers conferred on the High Court by Chapter 
XXVII of the Code. 

12. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there arc reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person¬ 
al has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 : or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any offence specified iu 
the Second Schedule; or 

(iii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by violeuce 
or by threat of violence with the administration of justice ; 

the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is being 
controlled or instigated by a member, of any association of which tne objects or 
methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any such 
offences, may, by order in writiug, give all or any of the following directions, 
namely, that such person— 

* (a) shall notify his residence and auy change of residence to such authority as 
may be specified in the order ; 

(b) shall report himself to the police in such manner and at such periods as 
may be so specified ; 
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(c) shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as may be 
so specified ; 

(d) shall reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

(e) shall not enter, reside in, or remain in any area so specified ; 

(f) shall be committed to custody in jail ; 

and may at any time add to, amend, vary or rescind any oi’der made under this 

section. 

(2) The L'lcnl Government in its order under sub-section (11 may direct- 

la) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom the order is 
made at any place where he may be found by any police officer or by any officer 

of Government to whom the order may be directed or endorsed by or under the 

general or special authority of the Local Government ; 

(b) the sareh of any place specified in the order which in the opinion of the 
Local Government has been, is being, or is about to be uspd by such person, for 
the purpose of doing any act, or commiting any offence, of the nature described in 
sub-section (1). 

13. An order made under sub-section (1) section 12 shall be served on the 
person in respect of whom it is marie in the manner provided in the Code for 
service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed to have had 
due notice thereof. 

14. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Governnient may arrest without warrant any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a person in respect of whom 
an order might lawfully be made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(2) Any officer exercising the pnver conferred by sub-section (1) may, at the 
time of making the arrest, search any place and seize any property which is, or is 
reasonably suspected of being used by such person for the purpose of doing any act. 
or>ommitting any offeree, of the nature described in sub-section fl) of section 12. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government, and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to custody pending receipt of the orders of the Local Government ; and the 
Local Government may by general or special order specify the custody to which 
such person shall be committed : 

Provided that no person shall be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding fifteen days save under a special order of the Local Government, 
and no person shall in any case be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding one month. 

I!-. (1) The Local Government and every officer of Government to whom any 

copy of any order under section 12 has been directed or endorsed by or under the 
the general or special authority of the Local Government may use any and every 
means necessary to enforce compliance with such order. 

(2) Any officer exercising any of the powers conferred by section 11 may use 
any and every means necessary to the full exercise of such powers. 

16. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has been made under 
sub-section (t) of section 12. knowingly disobeys any direction in such order, shall 
be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

17. (1) Every person in respect of whom an order has been made under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 12 shall, it so directed by any officer authorised in this behalf 
by general or special order of the I/Oeal Government. - 

(a) permit himself to be photographed ; 

fb) allow his finger impressions to be taken ; 

(c) furnish such officer with specimens of his handwriting and signature; 

(d) attend at such times and places as such officer may direct for all or any of 
the foregoing purposes. 

. O) If any person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction given 
in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), he shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one thousand rupees, or both. 

18. The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the search of any 
place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that, section has reason to believe Ahat 
any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is being or is about to be 
committed and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being, or is intended 
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to be, used for the commission of any such offence; and the provisions of the 
Code, so far as they can be made applicable, shall apply to searches made under the 
authority of any warrant issued under this section, and to the disposal of any property 
seized in any such search ; and an order for search issued by tne Local Government, 
under sub-section (2) of section 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued 
by the District Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided 
in this section. 

19. (1) Within one month from the date of an order by the Local Government 
under sub-section (1) of section 12, the Local Government shall place before two 
persons, who shall be either Session .Fudges or Additional Session Judges having, 
in cither case, exercised for at least five years the powers of a Sessions Judge, or 
Additional Sessions Judge, the material foots and circumstances in its posses¬ 
sion on which the order has been based or which are relevant to the inquiry, 
together with any such facts and circumstances relating to the case which may have 
subsequently come into its possession, and a statement of the allegations against 
the person in respect of whom the order has been made and his answers to them if 
furnished by him. The said Judges shall consider the said material facts ami circums¬ 
tances and the allegations and answers and shall report to the Local Government 
whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order. 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Government shall consider the same 
and Bhall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local Government to be just 
or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom an order has 
been made under sub-8tction (1) of section 12 to attend in person or to appear by 
pleader in any matter connected with the refertnee to the said Judges, and the pro¬ 
ceedings and report of the said Judges shall be confidential. 

20. (1) When an order under sub-section (I) of section 12 has been made 
against a person, the Local Government may at any time, without conditions or 
upon any conditions which such person accepts, direct the suspension or cancella¬ 
tion of such order. 

(2) If any condition on which an order has been suspended or cancelled is in 
the opiuion of Local Government not fulfilled, the Local Government may revoke 
the suspension or cancellation, and thereupon the person in whose favour such sus¬ 
pension or cancellation was made may, if at large, be attested by any police officer 
without warrant, and the order under sub-section (1) of section 1? shall be deemed 
to be in full force. 

(3) If the conditions on which such suspension or cancellation has been made 
include the execution of a bond with or without, sureties, the Local Government 
may at once proceed to recover the penalty of such bond. 

(4) A Magistrate of first da^s shall in default of payment of such penalty issue, 
on application made in this behalf by an officer of the Local Government specially 
empowered, a warrant for the attachment and sale of the moveable property belong¬ 
ing to the defaulter or bis estate if he be dead. On the issue of such warrant the 
provisions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of section 514 of the Code shall apply to such 
recovery. 

21. (1) The Local Government shall, by order in writing, appoint, such persons 
as it tb ; nks fit to constitute Visiting Committees for the purposes of this Ordinance 
and shall by rules prescribe the functions which those Committees shall exercise. 

(2) Such rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint by 
reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of section 12. 

(3) No person in respect of whom any such order has been made requiring him 
to notify his residence or change of residence or to report himself to the police or 
to abstain from any specified act, shall be deemed to be under restraint for the pur¬ 
pose of sub-section (2). 

22. The Local Government shall make to every person, who is placed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 1 of section 12, a monthly 
allowance for his support of such amount as is, in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, adequate for the supply of his wants, and shall also make to his family, if 
any, and to such of his near relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Local 
Government dependent on him for support, an allowance for the supply of 
their wants suitable in the opinion of the Local Government to their rank in life, 



ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1931 


( 6th. March 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to repeal certain Ordinances. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government of India 
Act. the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Repealing Ordinance, 1931. 

2. The Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1930. the Indian Tress and Unauthorised 
News-sheets and Newspaper Ordinance. 1930. and the Unlawful Instigation (Second) 
Oulinance, 1030. are hereby repealed. 


ORDINANCE NO, III OF 1931 

( 13th. March 1931 > 

An Ordinance to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused 
of offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma. 

Whereas it is expedient to prmide for the speedy tiial of persons act used of 
offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma : 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 73 of the Govtrn- 
mcnr of India Act. the Governor-General is pleaded to make and promulgate the 
following (hdimmee : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Rebellion (Trials) Ordinance, 
1931. 

(2i It extends to the Districts of Tluirrawaddy. Instin and Tynpon, in the 
province of Burma, but the. Governor General in Uouneil may, by notification 
in tin* Gazette of India, extend it to any other area in Burma specified in such 
notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, "the Code*’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

rm. 

3. A Special Tribunal may he constitut'd by the Local Government for any area 

to which this Ordinance extends, and shall consist of three persons who shall lie 
appointed by the Local Government. The President of the Tribunal shall be a 
pel son who 1ms acted or is acting as Judge of the High Court of Rangoon, and the 
other two members shall he persons who have acted for a period of not 
less thau two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. _ 

4 . Subject to the provisions of section 9. a Special Tribunal shall try such 

offeines as the Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, 
direct. , ... j 

5. (1) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance of offences without (he accused 
being committed to it for trial and, in trying accused persons, shall follow the pro¬ 
cedure prescribed by the Code for the trying of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the sub¬ 
stance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall riot be bound to adjourn 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. 

(2) Iu the event, of any difference of opinion among the members of a Special 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. ... 

(3) Special Tribunals may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

6. The Local Government may. by notification in the local ofhcial Gazette, make 
rules providing for— 

(i) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit; and 
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(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event- of the President or any 
member being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person. 

7. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for any area to 
which this Ordinance extends any officer who has acted for a period of 
not less than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. 

8 . (1) Subject- to the provisions of section 9, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

(2) A Special Judge shall follow the same procedure and shall have the same 
powers as a Special Tribunal follows and has under section 5. 

8 . (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
such offence was connected with the recent, rebellion. 

(2) If any question arises whether or not an offence is an offence of the nature 
described in sub-section (1). the decision of the Court taking cognizance of the case 
under this Ordinance shall be conclusive on the point, and such decision shall not 
be questioned in any court. 

10. Save as otherwise provided in this Ordinance, the provisions of the Code 
and of any other law for the time being in force shall, to such extent ns they may 
be applicable, apply to trials before Courts constituted under this Ordinance, and to 
appeals from and confirmations of sentences of such Courts, and to all other matters 
connected with or arising from such trials, as if the said Couits were Courts oi 
Session exercising original jurisdiction : 

Provided that no appeal shall lie in any ease tried by a Special Tribunal unless 
the Special Tribunal passes a sentence of death or a sentence including transpoita 
tion or imprisonment excluding five years, 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1931 

( 5th. April Itftt. ) ' 

An Ordinance to provide against the publication of statements 

likely to promote unfriendly relations between His Majesty's 
Government and the Governments of the foreign States. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide agamsl 
the publication of statements likely to promote unfriendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Governments of foreign States : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Foreign Relations Ordinance. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

2. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report 
with intent to promote, or which is likely to promote or whereof the making, pub¬ 
lishing or circulating is likely to promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of any foreign Htate shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both, 

3. No Court shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi¬ 
nance, unless upon complaint made by order of, or under the authority from, the 
Governor-General in Council, the Local Government, or some officer empowered by 
the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

4 . The provisions of sections 99A to 99G of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, and of sections 27B to 27D of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, shall apply in 
the case of any book, newspaper or other document containing matter in respect of 
which any person is punishable under section 2 in like manner as they apply in the 
case of a book, newspaper or document containing seditious matter within the mean¬ 
ing of those sections. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1931 


[ 1st. August , 1931, ] 

An Ordinance to provide for the conference of special powers 
upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers for 
the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the resto¬ 
ration and maintenance of law and order. 

Whereas ao emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
conferment of special powers upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers 
for the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the restoration and maintenance of 
law and order ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleused to meke and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931. 

/2) This Chapter and sections 3, 4, 13 and 21, and also sections 14, 15, 1G, 17, 
18, 23, 25. 27, 28 and sub-section (l) of section 26 in their application to the afore¬ 
mentioned sections, extend to the whole of Burma. 

(3) This Ordinance as a whole extends in the first instance only to the districts 
of Pegu, Hanthawaddy, Tbarrawaddy, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, Thayetmyo, Ma- 
tlbin, Myaungmya, Pyapon, Toungoo and Insein, but, save as already provided in 
sub-section (2) the Governor General in Council may, by k notification in the Gazette 
oi India, extend any or all of its provisions to any other area in Burma. 

2. Jn this Ordiuance uuless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context.— 

(a) the “Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; 

(h) ’‘rebel” includes any person who has committed an oftence punishable under 
section 121, 121A, 122 or 123 of the Indian Peual Code, or against whom operations 
arc being carried out by His Majesty's forces or the police for the purpose of 
restoring or maintaining law and order in any area to which this Ordinance 
extends. 

3. (1) A competent authority may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote rebellion against the authority of Government, or that he has 
assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or otherwise has acted or intends to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of law’ and order. 

(2) lu making such arrest a competent authority may use any means that may 
he necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrest shall forthwith report the fact to 
the l.ncal Government and may, by order in writing, commit any person so arrested 
to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, specify 
in this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, uuless the Local Government by special 
order otherwise directs, be detained in custody under this section for a period 
exceeding fifteen days ; 

Provided further that no person shall be detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding oue month. 

4. (1) The Local Government or a competent authority, if satisfied that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted or 
assisted to promote or intends to promote rebellion against the authority of 
Government, or that he has assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or has otherwise 
acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of 
Jaw and order, may, by order in writing, direct that such person— 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; or 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 
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(2) An order made under sub-section (I) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain iu force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) an order made under sub-section (1) Hhn.ll be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. A competent authority may appoint, persons as special police officers, and any 
person so appointed shall be deemed to have been appointed as a special police 
officer in accordance with the provisions of any enactment relating to the appoint¬ 
ment of special police in force in the area in which he is appointed. 

6. A competent authority may require any person to assist in the restoration or 
maintenance of law and order in such manner and within such limits as the compe¬ 
tent authority may prescribe. 

7 . (1) Where m the opinion of a competent authority such action is expedient 
in the furtherance of any operation being carried out by His Majesty’s forces or the 
police for the restoration or maintenance of law and order or the protection of pro¬ 
perty, such competent authority may. after recording an order in writing stating 
his reasons,— 

(a) take possession of any land, and construct military works, including roads 
thereon, and remove any trees, hedges, crops and defences there from ; 

(b) take possession of any land or buildings, together with any property thereon, 
whether moveable or immoveable, including works for the supply of electricity or 
water and any source of water supply ; 

(c) take such steps as may be expedient for placing any lands, buildings or 
structures iu a state of defence ; 

(d) cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed ; and 

(e) do any other act involving interference with private rights in property. 

(2) If. in the opinion of the Local Government or of a competent authority, 
any laud or building can he utilised as quarters of offices for public servants, or for 
the accommodation of troops, police or prisoners, the Local Government or 
competent authority, as the case may be, may, by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo¬ 
sal of Government, at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures* fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building or on the land ; and the I/nal Government 
or competent authority may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(3) In this section ‘ building” includes any portion or portions of a buildiug 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(4) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has sufftr- 
ed loss by the exercise of the powers conferred by the section, award to such person 
flitch compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall be final. 

8. (I) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, or of a competent authority, 
any produce, article or thing can be utilised for the public advantage, the Local 
Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge of 
such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and place as may be specified in the order; and the Local Government, or 
competent authority, may dispose of or use it in such mauuer as it may considet 
expedient. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has 
suffered loss by the exercise of the power conferred by the sub-section Gi, award 
to such person such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall 
be final. . . ..... , 

9. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing publish in such man¬ 
ner as he thinks best adapted for informing the person concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exceptions as may be specified 
iu the order, they purchase, safe or delivery of, or other dealing iu. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials wherefrom any explosive 
substance may be made, or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, shall keep the same in a secure 
place approved by the competent authority or remove them to any place specified 
in the order. 
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(2) A competent authority may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property. 

10. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing, require any person 
to make, in such lorrn and within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order, a return of any vehicles, vessels or other means of transport 
owned by him or in his possession or under his control. 

(2) A competent authority, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning and having in 
hi 9 possession or under his control any vehicle, vessel or other means of transport 
to take such order therewith for euch period as may be specified. 

11. Where, in the opinion of a competent authority, such action is expedient 
for carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance, such competent authority may 
close or divert any road, pathway or waterway, or may regulate traffic over any 
road, pathway or waterway: 

Provided that the competent authority shall— 

(a) give notice in writing of such action to the local authority if any in whose 
charge such road, pathway or waterway is; and 

(b) restore any such road, pathway or waterway to its original use aud condition 
as soon as the necessities of the ease permit this to be done. 

12. tl) A competent authority may control the operation of any post, telegraph, 
telephone or wireless office or station in any part of the area for which he is ap¬ 
pointed, and. in particular, may intercept any postal article, or telegraphic, tele¬ 
phonic or wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain itB contents 
and may prohibit its further transmission. 

(2) 'l'he powers conferred by sub-section (1) shall be exercised in consultation 
with the postal authority in charge of the office or station concerned, or with any 
superior postal authority. 

13. (1) The Local Government may, by notice in writing, direct the keeper of 
any press not to print any matte/ concerning the rebellion or any matter which 
may tend to promote feelings of enmity between the different classes of His 
Mujcsty's subjects until such matter lias been approved by a competent authority : 
and the Local Government may, by such notice, require the keeper of the press to 
depOBi with the District Magistrate security not exccrding two thousand rupees, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

(2) A direction under sub-section (1) shall not affect the printing of matter 
supplied by or on behalf of Government, or of news supplied by any news-agency 
notified in this behalf by the Local Government. 

(3) If security has been required in respect of any press under sub-section (1), 
and before the security is furnished the press is used for the printing of any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under that sub-section, the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(4) If security has been furnished in respect of any press under sub-section (V 
and the press is used for the priuting of any matter in contravention of the direc¬ 
tion made under that sub-Bection, the Local Government may, by notice in writing, 
declare the security or any portion thereof to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(5) If the security deposited in respect of a press, or any portion thereof has 
been forfeited under sub-section (4), and the press is again used for printing any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under sub-section (1), the Local Go¬ 
vernment may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used, along with any unfor¬ 
feited balance of the security, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

6. Where any press is declared forfeited to His Majesty under this section, the 
Local Government may direct the District Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering 
any police officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain any pro¬ 
perty ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such property in any 
premises where it may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

58 
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(7) Every notice under this section shall be directed to the keeper of the press 
concerned and shall be sent to the District Magistrate who shall cause it to be 
served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the Code : 

Provided that if its service in such manner cannot by the exercise of due dili¬ 
gence be effected, the serving officer shall affix a copy of the notice in some cons¬ 
picuous part of the place where the press is situated, and thereupon the notice shall 
be deemed to have been duly served. 

(8) In this section “press” includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, implements, utensils and other plant and materials used for multiplying 
documents. 

14. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code Bhall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the restoration or maintenance of law and order has been, is being or is about to 
be committed, or that preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is 
being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause fa) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or i» intended 
to be UBed, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may b**, apply to such searches 
made under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

15. Any authority on which a power is conferred by or under this Chapter may, 
by general or npecial order, authorise any person to enter and search any place the 
search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to excuse such power; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with : or 

(e) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or 
giving effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exer¬ 
cise of such powes. 

16. If any person disobevR or neglects to comply With an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance 
or of the rules made thereunder, the authority which made the order, gave the di¬ 
rection or prescribed the condition may take or cause to be taken such action as it 
thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

17. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 or section 9 shall be punish¬ 
able with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine, or 
with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section IT, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant, or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty* as such 
Bervant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to oim year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

20 . Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

21. Whoever by words, whether Bpoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
or audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty's subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

22. (9) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area have assisted or harboured rebels, or have attacked the persons or property of 
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members of any community of His Majesty’s subjects, the Local Government uiay. 
by notification m the Burma Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants oi 
that area. 

• «^° ca ^ Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) rhe District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 

apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, 
and such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s Judg¬ 
ment of the respective means of such inhabitants. 5 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

i Explanation .—For the purposes of this section, the “ inhabitants ” of an area 
includes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
land or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who tnemselveB 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

23. The Local Government may, by general or special order, appoint persons to 
be competent authorities to exercise any of the powers conferred upon a competent 
authority by Chapter II within such area as may be specified in the order. 

*, n a °y area * n "’hi«h this Ord ; naner is in force, the following amendments 
shall be deemed to be made in the Burma Village Act, 1907, namely :— 

(а) In sub-section (1) of section 20,— 

(*) after the word “ abetting,’' where it first occurs, the word “ rebels " shall be 
deemed ti be inserted, and that word shall have the meaning given to it in sec¬ 
tion 2 of this Ordinance ; and 

(if) after the word “abetting" in the second place where it occurs, the words 
“ or is abetting attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty’s subjects " shall be inserted. 

(б) In section 21. after the words *• assistant conservator," the words “or any 
commissioned officer of His Majesty’s forces, or any officer of the Burma Military 
police not below the rank of Assistant Commandant, or any police officer not below 
tile rank of Deputy Superintendent" Hhall be deemed to be inserted. 

25. (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor Generai 
in Council, may by notification in the Burma Gazette, make rules— 

(a) to prevent communications with rebels, 'and to secure information of the 
movements of rebels ; 

(h) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty’s subjects, or to secure information of such attacks and of designs 
to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers by competent authorities : 

(c) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; and 

tf) generally, to cairv out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) In making a rule under this section the l^ocal Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

26- (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 121, 121A, 122, 123, 15JA, 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227, 505, 506, 507, or 508 
of the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1908, shall be cognizablo and non-bailable. 

(3> Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence pnnishable under 
section 121, 121 A, 122, 123, 153A, 186, 187T 186 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code may 
take cognizance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under danse 
(a) of sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196, as the cause may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason¬ 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the com¬ 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 
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27 . No proceeding rule or order purporting to be taken or made under this 
Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal pro¬ 
ceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith 
intended to be done, under this Ordinance or any rule made thereunder. 

28 . Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which cons¬ 
titutes an onence punishable under this Ordinance. 


ORDINANCE NO, VI OF 1931 

( 21st. September 1931 ) 

An Ordinance lo remove temporarily the obligation imposed 
upon the Governor General in Council to sell gold or ster¬ 
ling when demanded. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient that the Governor 
General in Council should be relieved, while the emergency continues, of the obli¬ 
gation imposed upon him by section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927, to sell gold or 
sterling when demanded at rates therein fixed : It is hereby enacted as follows 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Currency Ordinance, 1931. 

2. Until the Governor General in Council, by notification in the Gazcttee of 
India, directs to the contrary, section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927, shall have no 
force. 


ORDINANCE NO. VII OF 1931 


[ 21th. September 1931 J 

An Ordinance to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to 
regulate sales of geld or sterling under section 5 of the 
Currency Act, 1927. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to resume 
and regulate sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927; It is 
hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordi¬ 
nance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931. is hereby repealed. 

3. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 5 of the Currency Act, 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as “ the said section ”), sales of gold or sterling under 
the said section- 

fa) shall be completed only by the Imperial Bank of India (hereinafter referred 
as ** the Bank ”), at its local head offices in Calcutta and Bombay; 

(6) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bombay or banks for the 
time being recognised in this behalf by the Governor General in Council; 

(c) shall be made for financing— 

(i) normal trade requirements, excluding any requirement falling under 
clause (4). 

(«) contracts completed before the 21st September, 1931, and 

(in) reasonable personal or domestic purposes; ana 
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(d) shall not be made for— 

(*).financing imports of gold or silver coin or bullion, or 

(it) liquidating the oversold exchange position of any bank in respect of any 
month subsequent to the month in which the demand for gold or sterling is made. 

(2) Where any demand is made under the said section to the Controller of the 
Currency at Calcutta or to the Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay, it 
shall be forwarded forthwith to the local head office of the Bank. 

4. The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
make rules— 

(a) prescribing conditions as to the amounts of gold or sterling which may be 
sola to any recognised bank, and the procedure regulating the making of demands 
for gold or sterling ; 

(b) prescribing the authorities which may determine if the conditions imposed 
upon sales by or under this Ordinance have been satisfied ; 

(c) authorising a Managing Governor of the Bank to suspend the recognition of 
any bank provisionally, for a period not exceeding seven days, and regulating the 
exercise of such authority ; and 

( d) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

5. No suit or other proceeding shall lie in any Court in respect of anything 
done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or the rules made 
thereunder. 


ORDINANCE NO. VIII OF 1931 


( lOtlu October 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to try Cases in the accused’s absence. 

This Ordinance made provision for procedure in trials before the commissioners 
appointed under the Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act of 193], as exten¬ 
ded to the province of Delhi. The operative clause read 

(1) The commissioners shall have power to take such measures as they may 
think necessary to secure au orderly conduct of trials and where any accused by 
his voluntary act has rendered himself incapable of appearing before commissioners 
or resists his production before them or behaves in any other way or wilfully con¬ 
ducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, the commissioners may, at any 
stage of the trial, dispense with the attendance of such an accused for such period 
as they may think fit and proceed with the trial in his abseuce. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten¬ 

dance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such an accused shall be deem¬ 
ed not to plead guilty. , 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing uith the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
1898, no finding of sentence or order passed in a trial before commissioners shall be 
held to be illcLal by any court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of aDy or all of the accused whose attendance has been dis¬ 
pensed with under sub-section (l). 


ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1931 

( 29th. Ociober, 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to amend temporarily 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 ; 
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Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. the Governor-General is pleased 'to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance • 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordi¬ 
nance, 1931. 

2. So long as this Ordinance remains in force the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1930 (hereinafter referred to as the said Act), shall be deemed to be amend¬ 
ed in the manner shown in sections 3, 4 and 5 of this Ordinance. 

3. In sub-section (1) of section 2 of the said Act, for the words beginning 
‘‘Where, in the opinion of the Local Government”, and ending with the words ‘may 
by order in writing”, the following shall be substituted, namely 

“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person— 

(i) is a member of an association of which the objects and methods include the 
commission of any offence included in the First Schedule, or the doing of any act 
with a view to interfere by violence with the administration of justice, or 

(ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a member of any such asso¬ 
ciation with a view to the commission or doing of any such offence or act, or 

(iii) has done or is doing any act to assist the operations of any such association, 

the Local Government may. by order in writing”. 

4. In the First Schedule to the said Act,— 

(a) in paragraph (1), for the figures “148”, the figures “121. 121 A, 122, 123, 148, 
*216” shall be substituted ; 

(b) after paragraph (1) as so amended, the following paragraphs shall be inserted, 
namely • 

“(2) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, 

(3) Any offence under the Indian Arms Act, 1878” ; and 

(e) paragraph (2) shall be renumbered as parograph (4). 

5. In paragraph (a) of the .Second Schedule to the said Act. for the figures 
“148”. the figures “121. 121A, 122. 123. 148. 216” shall be substituted. 


ORDINANCE NO. X Of 1931 


[ Jfth November, 1931 .. ] 

An Ordinance to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding 
from British India into the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting dis¬ 
orders therein. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to prevent assem¬ 
blies of men from proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting disorders therein 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 7 2 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Kashmir State (Protection against 
Disorders) Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Punjab. 

2. (1) Where the District Magistrate is of opinion that five or more persons are 
assembled within his district for the purpose of proceeding together into the territory 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that their entry into or presence in such territory is likely or will tend to 
cause interference with the administration of such territory, or danger to human 
life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a riot or an affray with¬ 
in such territory, 

he may, by order in writing stating the material facts of the case, direct such 
persons to disperse. 
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(2) A copy of Buch order shall be stuck up at the place where such persons are 
for the time being assembled, and its content* shall be proclaimed to them, with 
beat of drum. 

(3) After the order has been so promulgated, any five or more persons of the 
persons assembled who remain assembled or who re-assemble, whether at or near the 
place of promulgation or at any distance from it, shall be an unlawfnl assembly 
within the meaning of section 149 of the Indian Penal Code. 

3. (1) Where the District Magistrate has reason to believe that there is a 
movement in his district for the promotion of assemblies of persons for the purpose 
of proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that the entry of such assemblies into such territory or their presence therein 
is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of such territory, 
or danger to human life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a 
riot or an affray within such territory. 

he may, by order in writing, direct persons generally to abstain from assembling 
for such purpose in any area specified in the order. 

(2) Such order shall be notified by proclamation, published throughout the 
specified area in such manner as the District Magistrate may think fit, and a copy 
of such order shall be forwarded to the Local Government. 

(3) If, after such order has been made, any five or more persons assemble with¬ 
in the specified area, any Magistrate or police officer not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspector may require sui-n person* to state and explain their purpose in 
assembling, and if they fail to give a satisfactory explanation may require them to 
disperse. 

(4) Any five or more of the persons so required to dispone who remain assembled 
or re-assemble, whether at or near the plao* where they were required to disperse or 
at any distance from it, shall be an unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 
141 of the Indian Penal Code. 

(5) No order under sub-seclio.i (l) shall remiiu iu force for more than two 
months from the making there)f, unless the Local Government, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, otherwise directs. 


ORDINANCE NO. XI OF 1931 

( 30lh. November, 1911, ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on the Government 
of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the spee¬ 
dier trial of offences committed in furtherance of 
or in connection with the terrorist movement 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers on the Government of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the speedier trial of offences committed in 
furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1931 ^ ^ r< * inaDce rnay called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

(2) This section, section 2, Chapter II and the Schedule extend to the whole of 
Bengal. Chapter 1 extends in the first instance to the district of Chittagong, but 
the Governor-General in Council may. by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of its provisions to any other area in Bengal. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugoant in the subject or con¬ 
text,— 

(a) “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure* 1896; and 
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(b) “scheduled offence’’ means any offence specified in the Schedule. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may require any person whom he suspects to be 
acting or about to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give 
an account of hi9 identity and movements, and may arrest and detain him for a 
period not exceeding twenty-tour hours for the purpose of obtaining and verifying 
his statements. 

(2) An officer making au arrest uuder this section may in so doing use any 
means that may be necessary. 

4. U) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building cau be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police or prisoners or persons in custody, the Local Government may, by order 
in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of that land or building to 
place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order 
together with the whole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things iu such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building” includes any portion or portions of a buildiug 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(3) The collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss by 
the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, any product, article or thing 
or any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised in furtherance of the pur¬ 
poses of this Ordinance, the District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require 
any owner or person in charge of such product, article or thing to place it at the 
disposal of Government at such lime and place as may be specified in the order ; 
ana the District Magistrate may dispose of or use it* in such manner as he may 
consider expedient. 

(2) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has sufi'ered loss 
by the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

6. The District Magistrate nmy, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, access to any 
building or place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any 
railway administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the 
occupation, whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or 
place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, trafiic over any 
road, pathway* bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, iu such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in his 
possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, may, by order in writing, require any person 
owning or having in his possession or under his control any vehicle or means of 
transport to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified in the 
order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, publish in such 
manner at he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned.— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts of 
arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools l machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the com¬ 
mission of any scheduled offence, 
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and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 

thereof. ^ pj gtr i ct Magistrate may require any landholder, or any member y officer 
or servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other 
educational institutions, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Govern¬ 
ment, or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with¬ 
in such limits as the District Magistrate may specify. _ t _ . ... 

11. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 

has reason to believe that any scheduled offence or any offence punishable under 

this Ordinance has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that preparation 
for the commission of any such offence is being made : 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 

the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions or the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 

under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

12. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may authorise any person to enter and search any place the search ,of which such 
authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the purpose of.— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power; or 

lb) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance or giving effect 
to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of such 
power. 

13. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which male the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect therein. 

14. (1) Whore it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area concerned in the commission of scheduled offences or are in any way assisting 
persons in committing such offences. th<» Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any' portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate^ judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from bim 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area. 

Explanation .— For the purposes of this section, the ‘‘inhabitants” of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rentB from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

15. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made, direction given 
or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter or impedes 
the lawful exercise of any power referred to in this Chapter, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

16. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of a Local Government under section 4, and the District Magistrate may, 
subject to the control of the Local Government, delegate the powers so vested in him 
to any police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent or to any military 
officer not below the rank of Captain. 
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(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
pouoe officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent or any military officer not 
Mow the rank of Captain, with any of the powers of a District Magistrate under 

(B)^Se District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any civil or 
military officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under this 
Chapter in a specified area or in connection with a specified operation or series of 
operations, 

17. (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General 
in Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rutes¬ 
la) to prevent communications with absconders and to secure information of the 

move ^ents of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of Ilia Majesty’** subject* 
or to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks : 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and police; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers conferred by or under this ClinpM ; > 

te) to provide for the custody pending production* before a Court ot prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot lx followed 
without undue inconvenience; 

(f) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Chapter. 

{2) In making a rule under this section the Ixical Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

18 . Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by any Court, and 
no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything 
done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Chapter. 

19. Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act for omission which cons¬ 
titutes an offence punishable under this Chapter. 

20. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Chapter shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 

under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227, 228, 505, 50G, 5 ,7 or 50S of the Indian 
Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 
shall be cognizable and non-bailable. * 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228 or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take cogni¬ 
zance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under clause (a) of 
sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason¬ 
able cause, within the meaning of section 341 of the Code, for postponing the com¬ 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

22. In the event of this Chapter being extended to the Presidency-town of 
Calcutta then for the purposes or this Chapter 14 District Magistrate ” shall mean 
in that town, the Commissioner of Police. 

23. Courts of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

(i) Special Tribunals; 

(it) Special Magistrates. 

24. (1) A Special Tribunal may be constituted by the Local Government for 
snch area as it may think fit, and shall consist of a President and two other 
members who shall be appointed by the Local Government. The President of the 
Tribunal shall be a person who holds or has held office or is acting or has acted 
as a Judge of any High Court, and the other members shall be persons qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act for appoint¬ 
ment as Judges of a High Court. 

(2) If for any reason a member of a Tribunal is unable to discharge his duties, 
the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, and upon any 
such change occurring, it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re-call or re¬ 
hear any witness who has already given evidence, and, it may act on any evidence 
already recorded by or produced before it. 
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29. Where in the opinion of the Loonl Government there are reaaonable groundj 
for believing that any person has committed a scheduled offence in furthering oj 
or in connection with the terrorist movement, it may, by order in writing, dine* 
that such person shall bo tried by a Special Tribunal. 

26. (1) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to it for trial and, in trying accused persons, shall follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates *. 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the subs- 
tance of the evidence oi each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. . . . g 

(2) In matters not corning within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, bo far jib they are not inconsistent with this (’banter or the rule* made 
thereunder, shall apply to the proceedings of a Special Tribunal; and, for the pur¬ 
pose of the said provisions, the Tribunal shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

(3) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a Special 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

27. A Special Tribunal may pass upon any person convicted by it any sentence 
authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which such person is convic¬ 
ted, and no order of confirmation shall he necessary in respect of any sentence 
passed by it : 

Provided that where a Special Tribunal convicts any person of anv oftence punish¬ 
able under the first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code, committed 
after the promulgation of this Ordinance, it may pass on Bueh a sentence of death 
or of transportation for life. 

28. The Local Government may. by notification in the local official Gazette, 
make rules providing for— 

(1) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit, and 

(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any other member 
being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused person. 

29. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than four years may be invested by the 
Tvocal Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

30. Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, or of the District Magis¬ 
trate if empowered by the Local Government in this behalf, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has committed a scheduled ofleDce not punish¬ 
able with death, or an offence punishable under this Ordinance, the Local Govern¬ 
ment or District Magistrate, as the case may be. may, by order in writing, direct 
that such person shall be tried by a Special Magistrate. 

31. (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (1) of section 2o for the trial of cases 
by a Special Tribunal: 

Provided that such Magistrate may, in trying any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance, follow the procedure prescribed in the Code for the summary trial of 
cases where no appeal lies. 

(2) In matters not coraiug within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Chapter shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

32. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding seven 
years. 

33. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri¬ 
sonment for a terra exceeding two years, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Special Tribunal constituted for the area in which the 
offence was tried : 

Provided that where no Special Tribunal has been so constituted, the appeal shall 
lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a sentence of trans¬ 
portation exceeding two years or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years,, 
in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. .... . - 

(21 An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Tribunal shall follow 
the same procedure and shall have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. , . . # 

34. No direction shall be made under section 25 or .section 30 for the trial of 

any person by a Special Tribunal or Special Magistrate, for an offence for which 
he was being tried at the promulgation of this Ordinance before any Court, but, 
save as aforesaid, a direction under either of the said sections may be made in 
respect of any person accused of a scheduled offence, whether such offence was 
committed before or after the promulgation of this Ordinance. • 

35. If in any trial under this Chapter it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not a scheduled offence, the 
Court may convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised 
by law for the punishment thereof. 

36. The President of a Special Tribunal or a Special Magistrate may. if he 

thinks fit, order at any stage of a trial that the public generally, or any particular 
person, shall not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by 
the Court. . . 

Provided that where in any case the Advocate General certifies in writing to the 
Court that it is expedient in the interests of the public peace or safety or of the 
peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial that the public generally should 
not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court, the 
President or Court, eb the case may be, shall order accordingly. 

37. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 

Chapter, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in n persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
and made after such inquiry as it may think fit, proceed with the trial in his 
absence. . . . 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall bo 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (J) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person if ne has become capable of appearing, or 
appears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 

order passed in a trial oefore a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or ftll of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). „ ^ . or ,_ , 

38. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1#72, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by ar,y Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

39. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law lor the 

time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Chapter, be no appeal from any 
order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Chapter, and save as aforesaid 
no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to transfer any 
case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of the Code, or 
have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any such Court, 
or in respect of any direction made under this Chapter. ...... 

40 . The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 

force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Chapter or the rules made thereunder, shall apply to 
all matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special 
criminal courts constituted under this Chapter. _ A _ 

41. The provisions of section 36 and section 37 shall apply to Commissioners 
appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, in respect of 
proceedings now pending or to be instituted before them, as if such Commissioners 
were Special Tribunals constituted under this Chapter; and notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time being in force, or of 
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anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority made or done, save as 
provided in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925, no 
Court shall have authority to revise any order or sentence of such Commissioners, 
or to transfer any case from such Commissioners, or to make any order under 
section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any 
proceedings of any such Commissioners. 


ORDINANCE NO. XII OF 1931 


[ Ufth. December 1931 . ] 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to 
confer special powers on the Government of the 
United Provinces and its officers for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to confer 
special powers on the Government of the United Provinces and its officers for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern* 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

i. (1) This Ordinance may be called the United Provinces Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the United Provinces, except section 21, which 
extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the t$on- 
thal Parganas. 

(3) This section and section 2l shall come into force at once. The remaining 

E revisions of this Ordinance shall come into force at cnce in the District of Alla- 

abac, Rae Bareli, Unao, Cawnpore and Etawah only, but the Local Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, declare that any or all of such 
provisions shall come into force in any area of the United Provinces on such date 
as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, ‘‘the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898.' 

3. The Local Government may, by notification in the Local official Gazette, 
declare that in any area in which this section is in force land-revenue or any sum 
recoverable as arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent or agricultural land, or 

anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified 

4 . (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may Apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him¬ 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section or in section 23 shall prevent any persou to whom 
nn arrear of a notified liability is due from recoveriug it in accordance with the law 
applicable to the recovering of such arrear, or any person from whom any amount 
has been recovered under this section in excess or the amount due from him from 
recovering such excess in accordance with law from the person on whose behalf the 
Collector nas realised it. 

5* (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 
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(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(5) An order made under sub-scction (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by Bpccial order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(3) A order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

«• (?) in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or build¬ 
ing to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in 
the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any fixtures, 
fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building, and the Local 
Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or 
other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building*- includes any portion or portions of a building whe¬ 
ther separately occupied or not. 

(3) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss 
by the exercise of the powers conferred by this section, award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi¬ 
nistration or local authority, or of any buildiug or place in the occupation, whether 
permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

8. The District Magistrate, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has used, is using or is about to use any vehicle or means 
of transport in his possession or under his control in s? manner prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, require such person to take such 
order therewith for such period as may be specified in the order. 

9. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or iagirdar, or any officer or 
servants of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other edu¬ 
cational institution, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Govern¬ 
ment or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with¬ 
in such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

10. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act in being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

11. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

12. 0) Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
representations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 
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and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any 
words, signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be 
communicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 9ix months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
section except upon a report in writing of fact9 which constitute such offence made 
by a police officer not below the rank of sub-in9pector, or upon receiving a com¬ 
plaint of facts which constitute such offence made by a revenue officer not below 
the rank of Naib Tehsildar. 

13. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 5 shall be punishable with impri¬ 
sonment which may extend to two year9, or with fine, or with both. 

14. Subject to the provisions of section 13, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter 1, or impedes the lawful exorcise of any power refer¬ 
red to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

15. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable .with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

16. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

17. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commissions of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
may. by notification in the local official Gizctte, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government nmy exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fiue among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay " it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portiou of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
in a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area. 

Explanation ,—For the purposes of this section, the ‘‘inhabitants” of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their ageuts or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

18. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited 
to his Majesty under section 99A of the Code, or under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by section 21, or under any other enactment for the 
time being in force, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six 
months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may 
order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person 
as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 
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(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay¬ 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
.imprisonment os if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

20. The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with any of the 
powers of a Local Government under Bub-section (1) of section 5 or under section 6. 

21. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, sub-section (1) of section 4 of 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, shall be deemed to be amended as 
follows, namely 

(i) at the end of clause (b). the word “or” shall be added, and 

(ii) after clause (b), the following clause shall be inserted, namely 

“(c) any matter which instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any liability, arising anywhere 
in the United Provinces, of the same kind as a liability which has been declared 
by notification under section 3 of the United Provinces Emergency Fowers Ordin¬ 
ance, 1931, to be a notified liability in any area of the United Provinces.’* 

22. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no Magistrate of the third 
class shall have jurisdiction to try any offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

23. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in ^question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any¬ 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

24. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from bciug prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which consti¬ 
tutes an oflence punishable under this Ordinance. 

25. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

26. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an oftVnce punishable 
under section ICO, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227. 228, 295A, 298, 505. 50G, 507 or 508 of 
tho Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of tlio 

e, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186. 187, 183, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report being made to it under clause (a) 
of sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason¬ 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE NO. Xlll OF 1931 


[ 2Jf,th. December 1931. ] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on the Government 
of the North-West Frontier Province and its officers 
for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arrisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon the Government of tho North-West Frontier Province and its officers 
for the purpose of maintaining law and order; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the follow¬ 
ing Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the North-West Frontier Province Emer¬ 
gency Powers Ordinance, 1931. 

(?) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 
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2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con¬ 
text, “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without warrant, and 
may, in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the fact 
to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, 
specify in this behalf. 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person- 

fa) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order: 

(1) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain m force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the lana or 
building to place it at. the disposal of Government at such time as may be specifid 
in the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any 
fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building; and 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings 
furnituro or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section '‘building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or o! any railway admi¬ 
nistration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, whether 
permanant or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Navfd, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (L If m the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any area, the 
.Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make a declara¬ 
tion to that effect. 

(2) In any area to which a declaration under sub-section (1) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the com¬ 
modity to which the declaration relates, namely : — 

(a) it may. by general or special order in writing, require any trader to make a 
return in such form and within such time rnd to such authority as may be speci¬ 
fied in the order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to him 
or under order on his account; of any contracts for the supply to or by him of 
such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of sue)) 

00 
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commodity, and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persons with whom and 
the prices at which any such contracts or other dealings were made or had or the 
prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of the cost of 
production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and the profits 
usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof ; and of any other matters 
specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local Government 
it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the price of such 
commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sola ; and such conditions may oc general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards different localities therein, and different con¬ 
ditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) it may, by order in writing, require a trader to place the whole or any por¬ 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
order, on receiving payment therefor at the price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(3) In this section “trader” includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he* is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time ana place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may bo specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(6) The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such 
order therewith for such period as may be specified iriMhe order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substance ; or 

(b) direct, that any person owning or having in his possession or under his control 
any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substance, shall keep the same 
in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any place 
specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other persons, for the pur¬ 
pose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

12. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint persons as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order ©f the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa¬ 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to secure the continuance of any pubic utility service, as defined in section 
2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may— 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish* 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of any supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person in charge of the 
utility service or of any thing ancillary thereto or to the person in control of any 
establishment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has disobeyed, or 
neglected to comply with, an order made under clause <a), without such 
notice, assume control of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order 
therewith as may, in the opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure 
the continuance of such service. 

15. The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con¬ 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station and 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may- 

la) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel for 
auy passengers or goods, and, for this purpose exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or.classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers, not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Explanation.—For the purposes of this section a public meeting which is open to 
the public or to any class or portion of the public meeting notwithstanding that is 
held in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto is restricted by 
ticket or otherwise. 

18. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has 
reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (o) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
uuder the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property,§eized, 
under this section. 

19. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place 
the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such 
power ; or— 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ,* or 
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(c) generally, riving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

, 20. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with 'an order made, direction 
given, of condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 
thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri¬ 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21, whoever 'disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition .prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re¬ 
ferred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

23. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant of 
a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as Buch 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with line, or with both. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
al jdiblc representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the Local Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, imposes collective fine on the inha¬ 
bitants of that area. 

. (2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 

inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by aDy person may be recovered from him ’ 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area. 

Explanation ,—For the purposes of this section, the ‘“inhabitants” of an area in¬ 
cludes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
notwithstanding that they do not actully reside therein. 

27* Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a news¬ 
paper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to bo forfeited to 
His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may 
order that.the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person as 
if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has had 
an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay¬ 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

29. Court of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

(0 Special Judges : 

(it) Special Magistrates ; 

(iit) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local Government may appoint to be a special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years 
in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (I) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the 
accused being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by 
Magistrates: 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the BubBtance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, iu his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, 
shall apply to the proceedings of a Special Judge ; and, for the purposes of 
the said provisions, the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court 
of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

34. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of tw*o years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which 
the offence was committed. 

(2> A sentence of death passed by a special Judge shall be subject .to confirma¬ 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 

35. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the Local 
Government with the powers of a special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences punishable with, death, as the Local Government or an officer empowered 
by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or special order in writing 
direct. 

37. <i) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a special Magistrate 
shall follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (7) of section 32 for the trial of 
case# by a Special Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purposes of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a sen¬ 
tence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri¬ 
sonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 
sentence of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceed¬ 
ing four years, in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40. If any question arrises whether, under any order made under section 31 or 
section 36, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or Special Magistrate, the ques¬ 
tion shall be referred for decisiou to the local Government, and its decision shall be 
final. 

41. The Local Government may. by general or special order in writing, em¬ 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct: 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (1) of section 260 of the Code which is punishable with im¬ 
prisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

43. In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran¬ 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow the procedure for the sum¬ 
mary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the Code. 

44. Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a Magis¬ 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding throe 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary pro¬ 
cedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a fine 
exceeding fifty rupees, an appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for the 
area in which the offence was committed, or, if no Special Judge has been so appoin¬ 
ted, to the Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence 
was committed. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 

the date of the sentence. x 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special .Fudge shall follow 
the Bame procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46 (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or, if no such 
Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish¬ 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who may— 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

( b ) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public Safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised 
in any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question 
is so raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be re¬ 
ferred to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate 
or is a Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, 
and the decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, bv his voluntary act. rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
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disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense of the attendance of such 

accused for juch period as it may think fit, ana proceed with the trial in his 

absence. 

(2) where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose at¬ 
tendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or ap¬ 
pears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 

order passed in a trial bofore a Court constituted under this Ordinance 

shall be held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 

arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted 
under this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or 
incapacity has been caused iu the interests of the accused. 

50. A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to grant an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a' legal practitioner if, 
in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in 
the disposal of the case. 

51. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, ana, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any 
such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance or the rules made thereunder, shall apply to all 
matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal 
courts constituted under this Ordinance. 

53. (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or danger by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 or sub-section (2) of section 11 or section 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge a 
claim for compensation which the Local Government, or with such officer as the 
Local Government may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in Any 
case where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer as 
the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may be 
agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to him. 
If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitration 
Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

> 54. (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are— 

(a) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 

(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years; 

(®) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those winch may be in 
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The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis¬ 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to 
re-call or re-hear any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any 
claim before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced be¬ 
fore it, 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witness and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra¬ 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make iu this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this Or¬ 
dinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary matters 
which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordi¬ 
nance. 

56. In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken under 

section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard to the 
market price of the product, ariicle or thing to which the claim relates, at the time 
of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard to the 
market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of like nature 
immediately before the promulgation of this Ordinance. * 

57. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and may invest, 
the District Magistrate or any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer not* 
below thclrank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter II. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate^ under Chapter II in a speci¬ 
fied area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any¬ 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

59. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

60. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

61. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under Bectiou 100, 186, 187. 188, 189, 227, 228,295A ; 298, 505, 506, 567 or 508 of the 
Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186. 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report being made to it under clause (a) 
of subsection (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 
or section 196 as the case may be , and the absence of such complaint shall be 
reasonable cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 



ORDINANCE NO. XIV OF 1931 

( 2 fth. December 1931 ) 

An ordinance to provide against the instigation to the 
illegal refusal of the payment of certain 
liabilities in the frontier. 

The Ordinance follows the lines of the U. P. Ordinance. The following are the 
important clauses : . 

(2) The Local Government, may, by notification in the local official gazette 
declare that land revenue or any sum recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or tax, 
rate, cess or other dues, payable to the Government or to any local authority or the 
rent of agricultural land or anything recoverable s arrears of, or along with, such 
rent, shall be a notified liability. 

(31 Whoever, by words cither spoken, written or by signs or by visible repre¬ 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer the payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing it to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
or indirectly to any person, or class of persons, in any manner whatsoever, snail be 
^mshable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or with 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Crimiual Prooedure, 
punishable under this Ordinance shall be non-bailable. 

’■ate shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this 
■'u a report in writing of the facts which constitute such an off¬ 
icer below the rank of sub-inspector. 

■»a remains in force in sub-section (1) of Section 4 of 
\ct, 1931, the following clause shall be deemed 



ORDINANCE NO. XV OF 1931 

t 24th December, 1931 ] 

An Ordinance to make further provision in the North-West 
Frontier Province against associations dangerous 
to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further pro¬ 
vision in the North-West. Frontier Province against associations dangerous to the 
public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association ( North-West 
Frontier Province ) Ordinance, 1931, 

(2) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 

2, In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(a) ‘‘Magistrate" means the District Magistrate ; 

(b) 'notified place’’ means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 3 ; 

(c) “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(d\ “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the me® 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

S. (1) The Local Government raayj by notification in tfie local ** 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the' purposes 
Association. 

(2) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this V 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the **• 
any person found therein, and shall forthwith 
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by order in writing, declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such cony 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government: 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to Buch officer ns the Local Government may select, 
and such officer shall have power to enter upon and search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be, and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Govern a ent may, 
by order in writing, prohibit such person from paying, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written orders of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(1) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section 
(3) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be warrant 
whereunder such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, 
and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant, of such person, • 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits whicn the 
investigating officer may suspect are being used or arc intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1998, for the service of a summons, or. where 
the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of persons, 
it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer oi person concerned with 
the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the 
corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, or, where there is 
no registered office, at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has Tbeen made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory older, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities or credits forfeited, to the order of 
the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any jnouies, 
securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to comply 
with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Government 
may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the amount 
of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, ‘‘security’’ means a document whereby any.petson acknow¬ 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunoer any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market values! any aecu* 
rity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the liotll'wterri* 
ment in this behalf. 

8. Every report of the taking of possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be, and no 
proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance shall be called in question 
by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any 
person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance, 
or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or by authority of Govern¬ 
ment for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property whereof 
possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
3898, all offences punishable under sub-section* (1) of section 17 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 
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